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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Thx next Ordinary Meeting of the Session will 
take place at ILing's CoU^e, on Tuesday, 
April 5th, at eight o'clock, when Mr. Swan, 
of Newcastle, will detail his New Carbon 
Procees. 



Meeiikgs of the Societt, 1864. 

Tuesday, April 5 

„ May 3 

„ June 7 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

Ths Photographic Society of London will open 
their Tenth Exhibition of Photographs about 
the middle of May next, in the Gallery of the 
Society of Female Artists, 48 Pall Mall. The 
Exhibition will remain open until the second 
week in August. 

L The Exhibition will be restricted to 
Members of the Society, with the foUowing 
exceptions : — 

1. Those wishing to exhibit may do so on 
becoming Honorary Members for the term 
of the Exhibition being open, on the pay- 
ment of a fee of one guinea. 

2. Foreigners may exhibit, free from any 
other restriction than that their contribu- 
tion shall be approved of by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

n. Every description of picture will be re- 
ceived which is the result of the photographic 
art alone ; but pictures from painted or touched 
n^;atiTe6, and also touched and painted posi- 
tives, will not be exhibited. A duplicate pic- 
ture (unmounted), for the use of the Com- 
mittee of Selection, must accompany each 
proof sent for exhibition. 

VOL. IX. 



III. It is necessary that the margins of all 
framed photographs should be kept in mode« 
rate space, vix. not exceeding 3 inches for the 
largest, and 2 inches for the smaller, exclusive 
of frames. Exhibitors, however, are recom- 
mended to place small photographs grouped 
together in one frame. 

IV. Pictures which have already been pub- 
licly exhibited in London wiU not be re- 
ceived. 

V. Nothing must be written on any photo- 
graphic mount or frrame, excepting the name 
of the photographer, which may be done in 
pencil. 

YL Priie Medals will be awarded for— 

1. The best portrait or poi-traits. 

2. The best landscape or landscapes. 

3. The best group or groups, or composi- 
tion or compositions, each from a single 
negative. 

4. The best architectural subject or subjects. 

5. The best printed impression from a pho- 
tograph transferred to metal, stone, or 
other material, and absolutely untoudicd. 

YU. Exhibitors desirous of selling their pic- 
tures will be permitted to make arrangements 
for that purpose with the attendant in charge 
of the Exhibition. 

YIII. Members will have the privilege of 
free admission, and of the personal introduc- 
tion of a friend ; honorary members and foreign 
exhibitors, for themselves only. 

IX. All works intended for exhibition must 
be delivered at the Gallery, free of all charge, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 10th and 11th 
of May ; each picture must be numbered, with 
name and address, together with price, if in- 
tended for sale. 

X. The selection of pictures, hanging, award 
of Prize Medals, and all matters connected with 
the Exhibition will be conducted by the follow- 
ing Committee, who have been appointed to 
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act for such purposes : — James Glaishcr, Esq., 
y.P.; lieut-Col. Stuart Wortiey,V.P. ; Joseph 
jDenham, E.S.A. ; G. Thurston Thompson ; and 
Dr. Diamond. 

By order of the Gouacil, 

Hugh W. Diamokb, 

Secrttary, 



LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

OuniirABT General Mestino. 

KiKo's College, Loin>oN. 

Tuesday, Apbil 5th, 1864. 

Eeancis Bedford, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

Mr. Shadbolt called attention to the an- 
nouncement in last month's Journal in refer- 
i^noe to the forthcoming Exhibition, in which it 
was stated that persons who desired to exhibit, 
-and were not Members of the Society, would be 
permitted to do so on payment of a guinea, the 
•Council creating them Honorary Members 
for the occasion. Now he submitted that the 
Oouncil could not create Honorar}" Members 
in this way; he was doubtful whether the 
Council could legally create Members at all ; 
i)ut in any case Honorary Members were non- 
paying Members, and the term was a mis- 
nomer. He had no doubt that the Council 
had the full confidence of the Society as re- 
garded the management of the Exlubition ; 
but an illegal act, however innocent in itself, 
might on some future occasion become a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

The Chaibiuk said the arrangement in 
question had been thought better than charging 
for wall-space, and as the most convenient as 
well as the most courteous, the payment of a 
guinea making the contiibutors Members for 
^e time, without conferring other privileges. 

Mr. Shadbolt did not question the policy of 
the arrangement, but the propriety of the term. 

After examining the rule and some further 
discussion, 

Mr. Shadbolt moved that the term " Mem- 
bers of the Exhibition " should be substituted 
for ** Honorary Members." 

Mr. Wharton Simpson seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary exhibited some photographs 
taken by Mr. Brothers of Manchester, by the 
aid of the magnesium light, and read the fol- 
lowing letter regarding tiiem : — 

** Fhotognphic Boom«, 14 St AnnV Sqaare, 
<' Mancheater, 4th April 1804. 

** I have the pleasure to enclose a few 
photogn^hs which have been made by means 
of the migiiefiium light. Some of the details of 



their production have already been published 
in the Society's Journal, quotations from the 
* Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society' having been read by 
Sir David Brewster at the last Meeting of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland. I need not, 
therefore, repeat them here. Eespecting the 
portrait marked No. 3, 1 wish to say that my 
remark as to its being equal to what could be 
done in ordinary daylight is not quite correctly 
reported. What I intended to say was, that 
in daylight, when an equal exposure in the 
camera woidd be necessary (about 2j| minutes), 
the result would be the same. This being the 
first attempt at taking a portrait by means of 
the magnesium light, it did not occur to me to 
bum more of the metal at the same time ; but 
this was afterwards done with one of the 
copies, whereby the time of exposure was 
lessened two-thirds. 

'' The print marked No. 1 was taken by the 
magnesium light in 50 seconds. No. 2 is the 
copy made in the ordinary light of a winter's 
day, with slight fog in the atmosphere, the 
same exposure having been g^ven. No. 4 is 
the copy of the marble bust of the late Br. 
Heniy. In taking this negative, it will be 
seen that the light was held steadily in one 
position. No. 5 is from a marble bust of the 
late Mr. Hodgskinson; and, in making the 
copy, the light was moved slightly, so as to 
soften the shadows, and a small piece of the 
metal was burnt on the shade side, so as to 
obtain more detail. 

'< The lens employed in all these experi- 
ments was a portrait-combination by Lere- 
bour, the full aperture being used. 

'' I have tried the light for printing trans- 
parencies, and obtained a good print by burn- 
ing one-eighth of a grain of the metal, the 
light lasting three seconds. Some experiments 
with the solar camera were tried, but could 
not be continued on account of my supply of 
wire being exhausted. 

" The prints sent are not by any means the 
best that may be done by this artificial light. 
They are nearly all first remits, the small 
quantity of the wire at my disposal preventing 
more than one negative of each subject being 
tried. There can, I think, be no doubt that in 
dull winter weather this new kind of light will 
be extremely useM to photographers ; and for 
subjects in places where the light ^ day never 
penetrates sufficiently for photographic pur- 
poses, it will be extensively used. The two 
busts, of which prints are^now sent, are so 
placed that it would be almost impossible to 
photograph them in daylight. 

<< You will p^haps oblige me by reading 
this at the next meeting, I had intended 
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writing more in detail, but time baa prevented 
mj donig ao." 

Hie Segbetast also annoimced that at the 
next Meeting Mr. Sydney Smith would take a 
solar-camera picture by the aid of the mag- 
nesxnm light. 

A beautiful Uttle Study of Flowers by Mr. 
Heisch was laid on the table, the picture beiQg 
renmikable for the perfect gradation of tint. 
The CsAisxAS asked Mr. Claudet to make some 
explanation. 

Photoscidpture, 

Tarioua spedmens of this new application of 
photography to the production of busts and 
atatnettes were exhibited by Mr. Claudet, and 
sttbmitted to the inspection of the Photographic 
Society. These specimens have been sent by 
the Societe Generale de Photosculpture de 
France, to show the degree of perfection 
which this new art has attained in Paris, 
with the Tiew of introducing its practice in 
this country. 

It appears that Mr. Claudet has made pre- 
parationa, in concert with the inventor, or rather 
witii the Society working out his process, to 
execute busts, medallions, and statuettes horn 
photographs taken by him for that purpose. 

The process of photosculpture has been in- 
vented by M. Willeme, a sculptor of some 
eminence in Paris. The object of the inven- 
tion is to save time to the artist, and to enable 
him to work with the greatest accuracy vrithout 
having to trouble the person with long and 
nnmerous sittings. 

The process may be briefly described in the 
foUovring manner: — ^The sitter is placed in the 
centre of a large circular room covered with a 
capola, aU in glass. The wall supporting the 
cupola is pierced all round at equal intervals 
with 24 small holes, intended to allow 24 
camene obscure, placed behind the wall in a 
dark corridor surrounding the building, to be 
directed on the sitter, and consequently ar- 
ranged to receive at once his image in 24 dif- 
fisrent aspects, all round, firom front to back on 
botii sides. 

A single utting of a few seconds, not longer 
than for taking a carte de visite, is sufficient 
to produce at once 24 negatives, representing 
the peraon from 24 points of view. This is all 
that 18 strictly required from the sitter, and his 
boat or statuette is to be modeled in another 
part of the estabhshment, by means of the very 
ingenious i^paratus which has. to impart, aU 
round, to a soft block of day prepared for that 
purpose, the various contours of the separate 
negatives. 

For this operatioQ the 24 negatives are fixed 
in tlior order oa the outer circle ot a laige 



vertical disc which can revolve on its axis by 
the mere impulse of the hand, so that each 
negative can be brought in its turn before the 
lens of an optical apparatus similar to a magic 
lantern, and left there as long as wanted. The 
image of the negative is projected on a screen 
of ground glass at a distance which will pro- 
duce an image of the me wanted ; on one side 
of the ground-glass there is a table or stand, 
capable of revolving horizontally upon its 
centre, upon which is placed a block of day 
roughly shaped in the size and posture to be 
given to the model, and this block of day, by 
^e following operation, will soon be trans- 
formed into tiie bust or statuette required. 

The artist holds in his hands a pant(>graph, 
with one end of which he can follow on the 
ground-glass the outline of the image, while 
tiie other end of the pantograph, supplied with 
a sharp tool, cuts the block of clay and imparts 
to it the outline of the first negative ; when this 
is done, the artist brings the second negative 
before tiie magic lantern, turns the table hold- 
ing the block of clay ^th of its whole circum- 
ference, and following with the pantograph the 
outline of this second negative, cuts the block 
of clay on its new phase, and so on until every 
negative has been projected in its turn on the 
ground-glass screen and its image has guided 
the pantograph to cut the block on all its 



When the block of day has been cut all 
round, the mechanical part of the process is 
performed, and then comes the artistical part, 
which has to g^ve to the work its finish, and 
to impart a degree of refinement to the Uke*- 
ness; for it is easy to understand that the 
operation of cutting the various outlines must 
necessarily leave between them some small 
spaces in a certain state of roughness, and that 
the whole requires to be smoothed down and 
blended into an even and harmonious sur&oe. 
Besides, many ddicate details and complicated 
designs ornamenting the dress, which are 
shown on the photographs in all their perfection 
and minuteness, cannot well be transferred by. 
the pantograph on the block of day; they 
must be modeled in imitation of the photograph 
by a skilful hand, by means of the ordinary 
tools of the sculptor. 

This is no reproach to the art of photo* 
sculpture, on the contrary, it is one of its ad- 
vantages ; for without the refinement and finidi 
which an artist of taste and judgment can 
communicate to the work, availing himself of 
a short sitting from the persons to be repre« 
sented, the result of the mere mechanical pro« 
cess might be too often a vulgar representation. 

The success of photosculpture murt there* 
fore necessarily depend upon tiie artistic treats 
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nenty -which can only be imparted by a ekilfiil 
eeolptor, and which can gire to the work the 
stamp of a fine-art prodnction. 

From the execution of the specimens sent 
by the Society firen^aise de Photoscnlptore, 
there is no doubt that Ihese new productions, 
imiting the truthful character of -photogrsphj 
to the high refinement of the art of sculpture, 
wOl meet with general approbation ; and it is 
eertain that the moderate price at which photo- 
Boolpture can be executed will ensure a laige 
demand, and spread in all classes the taste for 
the works of sculpture. 

The CHAiBKiL!^ said he presumed that each 
figure had to pass through the hands of the 
sculptor to finish. It would have been interest- 
ing to have one in the rough unfinished state, 
to show how much was effected by the appa- 
ratus. 

Mr. Clattdet said that, of course, the skilled 
sculptor's aid was necessary in finishing. He 
would bring a rough specimen to the next 
Meeting. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected 
Members of the Society : — 
T. M. BR0W2TBIGG, Esq., Resident Magistrate, 

Maryborough. 
BiLAS Eastham, Esq., Manchester. 
T. Skaipe, Esq., Sussex-place, Regent's Park. 
Feaihl Good, Esq., Minories. 

The Secketabt exhibited two portraits, in 
enamel, of the President, which had been pre- 
sented him by M. Marion, of Paris. They 
were executed by the process of M. Lafon 
Camarsac, for whom Messrs. Marion are the 
patentees in this country as well as in France. 

The Secretary read the following letter 
from Mr. Ross, calling attention to some fine 

cimens of Messrs. Helsby's process on opal 



"April 5th. 1864. 

*'SiE, — ^Wni you be so kind as to place the 
accompanying pictures before the Meeting of 
•Qie Sodeiy ? They are the production of Mr. 
Helsby, of Liverpool, for which he has taken 
out a patent. 

" I remain. Sir, yours truly, 

" Thomas Ross. 

*'P.S. They are to be viewed as transpa- 
rencies." 
To Dr, Diamond, Secretarif. 

The Secretary called attention to some of 
Mr. Cooper's charming specimens of double 
printing. 

The Secretary also called attention to a car- 
bon print by Mr. Rrling, of Dorchester, which 
WBB stated to have been produced by three 
imnutes' exposure. 

• TRie Chairmak called attention to two pic- 
tues sent by Dr. 'Watson, to ask the opinion of 



members as to what prooess the dnplieate of 
the photograph had beenproduced by — ^idieUMr 
photographic or photolithographic. 

The Chaibxak announced that M. Lanlerie, 
of the Prench Photographic Society, would be 
happy to receive pictures for the Exhibition 
from English photographers. 

The Secretary cidled attention to some spe- 
cimens of solar-camera enlargement by Mr. 
Aldis. 

Mr. Swan then read the following paper on 

A New Method of Cixrhon Printing, 

Beaittiful as the ordinary silver-printed pho- 
tograph unquestionably is, as it comes freA 
frmn the hand of the skilful printer, yet a 
troublesome doubt as to the duration of itB 
beauty always more or less mingles with and 
mare one's admiration. There is, unfortunately, 
no denying the fact that ordinary silver prints 
are very liable to fade, and that immense num- 
bers of them do fade. This constitutes the 
one great blot on the fair fame of our beautifiil 
art, and has stimulated with the uigency of a 
necessity the search for some process that woM 
give photographic prints of rdiahle durabilittf. 

In quest of such a process experimentalists 
have naturally thought of carbon as the sub- 
stance, of all others, which (if photographic 
pictures could be produced with it as the co- 
louring matter) would afford the strongest 
guarantee of permanence. Many attempts, 
attended with more or less success, have from 
time to time been made to attain this desirable 
object, but hitherto, I believe, none of the 
processes proposed have been so far practicable 
as to come into general use. Either the 
results have not been considered sufficiently 
perfect, or the means of obtaining those results 
have been too difficult or troublesome for com- 
mercial purposes. 

I think I have succeeded both in obtaining 
good results and in obtaining them by means 
which are simple and adapted to operations on 
an extensive scale. The principal means by 
which I have arrived at this result is by the 
employment of a tissue pliant and manageable 
as paper, and transparent and smooth as glass. 

This tissue,in fact, takes the place of the paper 
or glass, one or other of which has hitherto 
been made use of as a means of supporting the 
photographic materials employed in carbon- 
printing. The tissue is formed of collodion on 
one side, and a gelatinous compound on the 
other. The gdatinous part of the tissue con- 
sists chiefly of gelatine, and contains a salt of 
chromium, carbon, and saccharine matter. The 
chemical principle that I have availed mys^tf 
of in the carrying out of my idea 'was disoo- 
v«red twenty-five years ago by Ponton, and it 
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is this— that gclatdne, in combinatioii with a 
gait of chromium, becomes insoluble in water 
aftjer a short exposure to sun-Iigbt 

This piiaciple is capable of application to 
photography in many ways, one of the most 
obyious of which is to mix a pigment with the 
bichromated gelatine, and coat paper with it : 
e^Mse this paper to light, under a negative, 
aad then wash away tiiose portions of the 
ooatiiig not affected by the light. The exposed 
parts, having become insoluble, remain attached 
to the paper, and so produce a picture. But 
this mode of operation is inapplicable to the 
case of negatives containing half-tone, and for 
this reason: — ^The action of the light is to 
render the gelatinous coating insoluble, and, 
consequently, to fix the colour that may have 
beea mixed with it This action commences 
ftt the exposed surface, and extends through 
more or less of the thickness of the coating. 
Where the light has acted most strongly, 
peih^ the entire thickness of the coating is 
oonyerted to the insoluble condition; but 
vhere the light has been obstructed by the 
balf-tone of the n^ative, the converting ac- 
tion has perhaps only reached through half 
the thickness of the coloured coating : and 
observe, the converted half is the upper half, 
and half-tone would have to be got by the re- 
noval of the unconverted under half; but the 
iiuohbility of the upper stratum renders this 
imponhle, the soluble under stratum being 
abotin and sealed by the insoluble upper stra^ 
tsffl. So either the upper stratum must be 
Mm Viroiufh to let out the stiU-soluble under 
stratom, or the under stratum must remain 
where it is. 

In one case there is the deep shade of the 
entire coating, and in the other uie bare paper ; 
either way there is no half-tone. To overcome 
this difficulty it was proposed by Mr. Blair to 
print from the hctck of liio prepared paper, so 
that the light would pass through the paper, 
and strike first upon tiie under stratum of the 
cobured coating. The converting action of 
the light would then graduate from the under 
to the upper, instead of from the wpj^er to the 
Mu2fr stratum. 

In this case, where only half the thickness 
of the coating was converted, the unconverted 
half would be uppermost, and there would 
therefore be nothing to prevent its removal. 
Improved half-tone was obtained in this way ; 
bat the light having to pass through the sub- 
^ce of the paper before reaching the sensi- 
tJTe oxidng, there was a serious loss of defini- 
tion in the picture, and of time also in the 
ponttQg. 

ftevMus to the publication of Mr. Blair's 
proposal, I had recognized the principle of it, 



and had made some unsuccessM cxpeiiments 
with plates of glass coated with Mr. Pounq^s 
carbon mixture, exposing them in the camera 
with the uncoated surface of the glass toward 
the light, the light, therefore, acting from the 
under to the upper stratum of the carbon coat- 
ing, as in Mr. Blair's plan. 

But, as I have said, those old es^riments 
were unsuocessfiil. 

The way in which I have succeeded is by 
means of the tissue already referred to, both 
glass and paper being discarded altogether un- 
til after the printing, 

I have already stated that the tissue is com- 
posed of collodion on one side and bichromated 
gelatine, mixed with sugar and carbon, on the 
other. 

The mixture of gelatine that I used in ma- 
king the specimens I have here consisted of I 
part of a solution of bichromate of ammonia 
(containing 1 part of the salt in 3 parts of 
water), 2 parts gelatine, 1 part sugar, and 8 
parts of water, with colouring-matter added to 
produce the depth of tint required. The pig- 
ment used in most of those specimens is indian 
ink, cither alone or mixed with indigo and 
carmine. 

The tissue is formed by coating a plate of 
glass or other smooth surface, first with collo- 
dion, and then with the coloured gelatine mix- 
ture above described ; the two films unite, and, 
when dry, may be separated in a sheet from 
the surface they were formed on. 

By this means a pliant tissue is obtained. 

(Here is a specimen.) It may be handled 
like paper, and may either be used in large 
sheets or cut up into pieces of any convenient 
size. 

We have now advanced as far as the print- 
ing stage. The tissue, prepared in the manner 
described, corresponds with sensitive paper; 
and I think, with proper appliances, the pre- 
paration of it need not be more troublesome 
than the double operation of albuminizing and 
exciting paper in the usual way. 

The tissue is much more sensitive to light 
than ordinary sensitive paper, and propor- 
tionately more care must be exercised to guard 
it from the action of light, other than that 
which acts upon it while in the printing-frame, 
like sensitive paper, too, it is better used sooli 
after its preparation. 

The printing is done in the usual way, the 
tissue taking ^e place of sensitive paper, the 
collodionized surface being placed next the 
n^ative. The sensitiveness of the tissue may, 
of course, be varied by varying the proportion 
of the components of the gelatinous part of the 
tissue; but with the mixture I have given, 
which was used in making the specimens I 
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liave here, the time of exposure required is 
only one-third or one-fourth of that which 
would be usually given with highly sensitiTe 
albuminized paper. 

The proper time of exposure can be deter- 
mined pretty accurately after a few trials ; for 
although there is not the same means of judg- 
ing of the progress of the printing as in the 
ordinary process, yet there is a far wider range 
between under and over exposure than in silver 
printing. It is no exaggeration to say that 
you may expose one piece of tissue twice as 
much as another, and yet obtain a good print 
from both ; not perhaps quite so good as be- 
tween the two extremes, but yet much more 
passable than would be' the case with silver 
prints under- and over-exposed to the same 
extent. 

There is one means, however, by which any 
mistake in timing the exposure may be altogether 
avoided, and this is by the use of a photoiceteb. 
I am busy with experiments, with a view to 
the construction of a practically useM form of 
this much-needed instrument, and I hope soon 
to be able to place the result of those experi- 
ments before you. I cannot help remarking 
that it appears to me a kind of disgrace to 
ns that we have so long stumbled on in the 
haphazard clumsy way we have done in the 
matter of exposure, sometimes under-ex- 
posing and sometimes over-exposing, and only 
now and then hitting the right degree exactly. 

The use of a photometer, even in ordinary 
silver printing, would, I feel sure, avoid much 
waste of material, save time also, and lead to 
more uniformly good results. Instead of turn- 
ing back the print from time to time to see 
how the printing goes on, at the risk of shift- 
ing the paper, letting in dust, and hurting the 
negative, we should only have to glance at one 
photographic clock, and that glance wovld in- 
form us much better how the printing pro- 
gressed than the more tedious mode of ex- 
amination now commonly practised. With a 
proper classification of negatives, say into 
three classes, the weak negatives forming one 
dass, the dense another, and the medium an- 
other, all of one dass being exposed simul- 
taneously, and with a photometer to determine 
exactly &e amount of exposure which produces 
the heist result, the operation of photographic 
printing on an extensive scale might be made 
as oertsun and uniform as common printing is. 

I repeat, a systematic arrangement of this 
sorty combined with the use of a photometer, 
woidd prove very advantageous even in silver 
printing ; and if carried out in carbon printing, 
it would completely meet the difficulty which 
maybe supposed to attach more particularly 
to it, but which, practically, is not greater than 



in the process now commonly practised, be- 
cause, as I have already said, a mistake in the 
exposure does not produce the same extent of 
failure in the carbon process as in the ordinary 
one. 

On takingthe tissue from the printing-frame, 
the image is faintly visible, and the next step 
in the process is to mount the tissue, with the 
collodionized face down, upon a piece of paper, 
or any other suitable material, to act as a sup- 
port during development, and sometimes to 
form the basis of tiie picture, which may, if 
we please, remain permanently attached to 
this support, or may, if thought better, be 
afterwards transferred in a manner which I 
will presently explain. 

There are several ways of mounting the 
tissue, and several adhesive substances may be 
used for the purpose. I have used starch with 
success ; but the specimens which I shall have 
the pleasure of exhibiting to you were moimted 
upon paper by means of a solution of indian 
rubber and dammar in benzole. 

After mounting, the tissue, with paper at- 
tached, is placed in water of about 100° Fahr. 
The water presently begins to dissolve away 
the non-sohuized portions of the gelatine, and 
in a few minutes the picture is fiAy disdoeed. 

It is, however, advisable not to hurry the 
operation, but to give the water ample time to 
dissolve out the bichromate. It is also advi- 
sable to change the water three or four times. 
I prefer to leave the prints about two hours in 
the water. Where the picture has been over- 
exposed, longer immersion and hotter water 
will, in a great degree, rectify the mistake. 
Before finally removing the prints from the 
water, I brush their surface lightly with a 
broad camel-hair brush ; and after talang them 
out, I pour a stream of water over them, to 
remove any loosely adherent particles of fo- 
reign matter that may, by acddent, have got 
attached to the surface. 

The prints may then be hung up to dry, 
and are finished by being mounted on card- 
board and rolled, in the usual manner. 

Another way of proceeding is to remouni 
the developed print, face downward, upon a 
second piece of paper or card, say with starch or 
gelatine, and, when this is dry, to remove the 
paper that was attached to the tissue previous 
to development : this can easily be done, if the 
surface of the paper is moistened with benzole. 

In one way the image is reversed, and the 
collodion surface b downward ; and in the other 
the image is not reversed, and the coUodion- 
film is uppermost. 

In practice, I think the transfer process will 
not be found difficult; yet, probably, the simpler 
mode will generally be preferred, and the ob- 
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jection of the revenal of the image be met, 
either by taking the negative through the glass, 
or bj transfemng the negative by means of 
gdatine, I greatly wonder that negatives are 
not more frequently transferred : there is really 
no great risk of a miscarriage^ and when it is 
done, the n^ative is much safer than when on 
glass; there is not the liability to breakage, nor 
the same chance of injury to the surface by use. 

With respect to the material introduced into 
the gelatine to give colour, this may, of course, 
be varied, according to taste and the character 
of Uie ambject. In some of the first pictures that 
I sent to Mr. Simpson, one of the aniline dyes 
was introduced ; possibly these and other dyes 
also may be found useM in the coloration of 
the tissue. 

Carbon produced by the action of siilphuric 
acid upon sugar has been proposed as a likely 
form of carbon for photographic printing. I 
believe this form of carbon will not be found 
suitable; it is of a flocciilent character, and 
the particles, however fipely ground, tend to 
a^omerate. The same objection applies to 
lampblack, although I have obtained some 
degree of success with it. 

Although my operations in carrying out the 
process I have described have hitherto been 
conducted on a small scale, yet I feel assured 
that it is capable of being carried out on a large 
scale, and not only carried out, but with much 
better results than I have obtained. 

It now only remains for me to thank you 
for the attention with which you have listened 
to me, and express a hope that you may look 
as favourably upon my process as you have 
upon my pictures. 

At the close of his paper, Mr. Swan exhibited 
a number of very fiae specimens, from card- 
size to 10 by 8, including portraits, landscapes, 
and sea-views. He also exhibited some ex- 
amples of the tissue employed, and also some 
transferred negatives referred to in his paper. 
Mr. Swan's communication was received with 
much applause, and the specimens excited 
much admiration, 

The CHAHtuAN, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Swan, remarked that there could be no 
question as to the beauty of the specimens ex- 
hibited. They were as perfect as photographs 
could be, and possessed every quality which 
could be required. 

Mr. SwAir : Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it may 
be well, before any ^scussion on the scientific 
phases of my process commences, to anticipate 
a question which I have no doubt is in the minds 
of many of the members ; and that is, relative 
to the patent which, probably, most of you are 
aware, I have obtained for the process. 



My first feeling was to communicate the 
process to your Society, and allow it to be prac- 
tised without any restriction ; and I commu- 
nicated this idea to Mr. Wharton Simpson, 
who, with the alacrity of friendship, quickly 
made an arrangement, and had it announced 
accordingly. 

A furUier consideration of the subject, and 
a recollection of the fSoct that photography has 
its commercial as well as its scient^c aspects, 
determined a different course, and I have pro- 
tected the practice of the process by patent ; 
and in reply to the question how this is to be 
dealt with, as a matter of business, allow me 
to say that as yet I have come to no positive 
decision on this point. 

I was most anxious that the Society, and 
through it photographers generally, should, as 
early as possible, be informed of the details of 
a process possessing so much interest, and have, 
therefore, communicated my process before the 
conmiercial bearings of the subject have been 
duly considered. 

I may, however, say this, that if the patent- 
right remains in my hands, I shall probably 
charge a small premium to professional photo- 
graphers, and impose a small tax, perhaps of a 
fardiing for each picture sold, as I wish to par- 
ticipate to a small extent in the profits that may 
arise from extensive application of the process, 
rather than by laying on it so heavy a tax as 
to limit its use ; and it would be quite averse 
to my feelings to impose any unwonted restric- 
tion upon the experimental development of the 
photographic art. I shall probably not put 
any restraint whatever upon the operations of 
amateurs, but allow my process to be practised 
freely so long as it is not a matter of trade. 

I do not make this statement as of a matter 
definitely settled; but beg you to accept it 
with the qualification that they are merely 
hastily formed ideas which mature deliberation 
may require me to modify. 

Mr. Thomas wished to know what points Mr. 
Swan claimed as original in his process. 

Mr. Swan thought that his process possessed 
several veiy novel points. To mention one speci- 
fically, however, he might point to the fact that 
he discarded both paper and glass as a support for 
the sensitive gelatme, and formed a new tissue on 
which to produce his picture. He did not pretend 
to know all that had oeen done, but, to the best of 
his knowledge, no such tissue had ever been used 
before. There were several other points which 
were, he believed, novel. 

Mr. Thomas said that Mr. Burnett had alluded 
to the use of sheets of gelatine, some years ago, in 
the 5th volume of the * Photoj^raphic Journal.* It 
was important to know definitely what were the 
points daimed in the patent as new, as patents 
generally ware obstructive of progress. 
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Mr. Gbioob asked if Mr. Swan had been able to 
tBraoi&r his pzintB to metal or stone. 

Mr. 8wAK said he did not remember the artide 
refened to : but if Mr. Burnett suggested the use 
of sheets of gelatine only, they would not answer 
the purpose, without something to support them. 
The support of the collodion was juite essential 
A general sujfgestion, without particulars or prac- 
tical instroctioiis, wotdd not be of muoh aerricei 
or in any way a&ct this Question. 

The Chairman said tnat there could not be 
any doubt that Mr. Swan had produced specimens 
such as had never been shown before, and which 
possessed as well the valuable property of absolute 
permanency. [Applause.] The only ]^oint of re- 
gret waa, that he was obliged to withhold the 
workixig details. 

Mr. Simpson said, he feared that the Chairman 
had misunderstood Mr. Swan, who had already, 
if ha were not mistaken, fully explained all neces- 
lary d ft tftTl *" ! 

Mr. Swan said he had intended to do so. He 
had given full working instructions, withholding 
no detail, but desoribinf every step in producinff 
the epedmens on the table. He had not entered 
into details of further experiments since made, and 
not a&cting the principle; but he had exactly 
described every step in producing the specimens 
before tiiem. 

ill, Sbbastian Davis would be glad to know 
a few more particudars as to the method of pro- 
ducing the sheets of tissue, as to the character of 
the eoUodion, and the mode of combining the two. 

Mr. Swan said, ordinary uniodized collodion was 
naedy and he could best answer as to the method 
by reading again the paragraph in his paper de- 
soribing his operations [reading the paragraph]. 

CoL DTUABT WoBTLKY asked if there were any 
peculiarity in the gelatine, and what was its price. 

Mr. Swan said. It was ordinary gelatine; he had 
only used one sample, but could not state the 
price. 

Mr. Davis zemarked that the tissue consisted, 
he raeeumedf chiefly of gelatine, as it was much 
thioEer than ideas of collodion suggested. 

Mr. Swan said, Yes. 

Mr. Seelet said, he presumed that the purpose 
of the collodion was to emible the gelatine to be 
stripped from the glass. 

Mr. Swan said, that was not its only purpose, as 
he had explained. 

Mr. Shadbolt saidL if he had rightly appro* 
handed Mr. Swan whilst reading his paper, collo- 
dion was the very basis of operations, and without 
it the gelatine would fall to pieces. 

Mr. Swan said that this was the case. 

The Chaibman presumed that if there were no 
collodion, l^e liffhts of the finished picture would 
be a series of hcues. 

Mr. Swan said, Undoubtedly, 

Col. Stuabt Wobtley asked what advantage 
collodion had over paper for the purpose. 

Mr. Swan : Its superior transparency and thin- 
ness made all the dinerence between good and bad 
results. 

Col. Stuabt Wobtiey did not quite see how 
the water waa to get at the gaiatine under the col- 
lodion film. 



Mr. Swan explained, that whilst the action of 
light took place through the collodion film so as to 
get at the under surfiu» of the gelatine, the water 
acted on the upper sur^BLce, dissolving onlyl^e 
gelatine not acted upon by light. 

Mr. Hennah said, it appeiued that the pictuieB 
must be reversed. 

Mr. Swan pointed out amongst his s^imeas 
some which were reversed, and some which were 
notso, to show that no such necessity existed. He 
referred to the method described for revermnf 
them, and also to the methods he had describea 
for reversing the negative. The method of trans- 
ferring a negative to gelatine was very simple and 
convenient. He poured a coating of gelatine orer 
the unvarnished negative ; and when &at was wdl 
set, he varnished it. The whole was then easilj 
removed from the glass, and consisted of collodion 
on one side, which was waterproof, and of varoiflh 
on the other side, so that the gelatine was fully 
protected. 

Dr. Diamond referred to Mr. Archer's patent tor 
transferring the film with gutta pert^a, gelatine, 

&C. 

Mr. Swan said that further experience had not 
confirmed the idea at one time entertained of tke 
value of gutta percha. as it waa apt to oxidixe snd 
become brittle. The best method was, he thought, 
with gelatine, as the negatives he now exhibited 
illustrated. Gelatine was poured over the collo- 
dion film, allowed to set, and then varnished with 
a good varnish. It was then easily removed from 
the fltLKf and answered every purpose better than 
on the fflass. 

Mr. Hennah said, still it appeared that the 
prints were ordinarily inverted. 

Mr. Swan said, Not at all ; it entirely depended 
upon the taste of the manipulator. 

Mr. Davis said that the process requiring only 
one-third of the exposure of slbuminised paptf 
was equall}r important and singular. All such 
processes, hitherto, had requirea verv long expo- 
sure. He wished to know whether tlie collodion 
film in any way aiacted the sensitiveness, or to 
what it was due. 

Mr. Swan had not made experiments to ascer- 
tain certainly to what the especial sensitiveness 
was due ; but he thought it most probablv due to 
the use of a large proportion of sugar in the gela- 
tine. 

Mr. Davib asked if gr^peHTOgar or ordinary sugar 
were used. 

Mi. Swan said, ordinary white sugar. 

A Membeb asked if Mr. Swan had ascertained 
whether the ima^ could be transfelred to stone 
or metal with a view to being printed at the print- 
ing-press. 

Mr. Swan said, this process waa not placed in 
competition with any of the printinff-in«8s pro- 
cesses, but rather as the analogue of the silver- 
printing process. He bad made some experiments 
m its application to en^ving, but was not pre- 
pared at present to enter mto details. He had not 
tried it upon stone. He did not think it probable 
that upon stone, or upon blocks in relief half-tone 
would ever be obtained. On engraved plates, for 
printing at the copp^-plate press, he had consi- 
derable hope of securing a auocessfol issue as ze- 
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nid«dliaIf«toiie. ItwMpoMlUeihatiheiiiofthod 
be had htm, deaeribing might be used in CoL 
JaiDM's pioeeBBy as a meaiui of tranafer. 

]||r. SutLBT aaked if the gelatine should diy 
spontaneouflly or hj heat. 

Mr. Swan laid. it was quite unimportant 

Mr. Skslst wished to know if <»dinary nega- 
tiTes would still be useAil, and how with yarious 
nentiTes the printing was to be timed. 

Mr. SwAK said that negatives miffht easilj be 
(Tlaesffifld, and difforent clawon piintea together as 
he had sasmrted, so that, by examining one, the 
p io p eos of all might be detennined. 

Mr. SsxLBT said that he noticed one of the 
prints had a tendency to leave tibe mount; was 
this horn defective mounting P 

Mr. Swam said, very likely tha mounting might 
bedafeetiiveu 

Mr. Tuwnr (of Edinburgh) said« he was not a 
meaJMr of theSociety^ but, as an eld photographer, 
he might be permitted to say a few woras. He 
was sure that eveiy old photographer would hail 
this new process with mat gratitade. For his 
own party he was peneetly overjoyed to find a 
esriwn proesss ^ve results equsl to silver prints^ 
and he thought it quite out ofplaee to cavil about 
the details o£ a process which already presented 
aunh beautiful results; and if metallic pigments 
could be introduced with the same &cility as car- 
bon, he aaw at once the method by which enamels 
lilw tibe beautiful productions of Oamanae could 
be produeed. He nad been struck with the fket 
at ones on hearing the details, and he had little 
doubt ^lat Oamanae's pictures were reallv pro* 
duoed by a similar process. He hailed with delight 
the advent of the only prtx^eas hitherto which 
seemed to meet every requirement, 

Mr. Swan said that metallic pigments could be 
introduced, and, in fiurt, the whole of the piffments 
need by iJie painter, giving a range of tint Utherto 
quite oat of tiie reacn of the photographer. He 
had not overlooked the possibility of apj^lying 
the process, suitably modified, to the decoration of 
class and porcelain, and similar purposes, where a 
Dumt-in or enamel process was necessair. He 
here would take occasion to mention and thank 
the gentlemen who had lent him negativea. The 
large pictures and the se»-views wars firom nega- 
tives oy Mr. Wilson, some of the portraits from 
a a g n li f e s by Mr. Piper, of Newcastle, some firom 
Mr. Heavinde, of Durham, and the portrsit of Mr. 
Hardwich, and that of Mr, Henneman, from a 
native of Mr. St George. 

Mr. Shabbolt said, he thought it important to 
remark that he thougnt Mr. Ttumy was m error in 
supposing this process the basis of Gamarsac's, 
which IumI been published four or five years ago. 
If it wers the same as Mr, Swan's, there would oe 
an end of the patent ; but it was dear that Mr. 
Tunny was in error, he thouKht. 

Mr. TuNN7 said, ne was in M. Gamarsac's atelier 
three days ago, and that gentleman informed him 
that not a soid knew anything of this process but 
htmsdf. 

Mr. Wsabton Simpson ssid that Mr. Shadbolt 
was perfectly oonect in statins that some years 
ago a paper was published by M. Gamanao, pur- 
pevtiagto«^laiabis pioceas^ b«^ aa it had the 



singular merit of not explaining a single feet or 
detail^ the reader had leamt notSmg wmu he had 
read it ; and therefore Mr. Tunnjr was also right 
in saying that no one knew anything about it. 

The Ghaibhan asked if any of the Member! 
had come to anyconclusion as to the photographs 
upon which Dr. Watson had invited Uieir opSaions. 

Mr. Shadbolt, in answer to the Secoetary, sk^ 
pressed his opinion that the dnplioate waa too bad 
to be aphotegn^h. 

The CxAZBXAN laid, he had been requested by 
Mr. Qreenwood to call the attention oi Membem 
to the feet that a feir was about to be held in Ihe 
United States, to obtain fends for relief of Ihe 
wounded, and that contributions of photoffraphs 
would be thankfully received. (See page 81.) 

Mr. Hbnnah eaia, he thought they oonld not de 
less than give a vote of thanks to Mr. Swan fer 
his interesting paper and excellent epedmans. 

The GHAiBifAN thought he had aUeady moved 
that the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. 
Swan. 

Mr, Swan said the error arose from hia omisden 
to acknowledge the thanks which hlid been voted. 

Mr. How ttthibitid a veir eonvenient dark tsot 
fer the field, which was Hffht, portable, eedlv 
packed up, and easily ereeted; it was weu vsnti* 
lated, ana very convenient to work in. Plates up 
to 10 X 8 or 12 X 10 could easily be worked in it 
The weight was from 18 lbs. to ^ lbs. 

GoL Stua&t Wobtlbt asked if it was not reiy 
similsr to Edward^s Registered Model Tent 

Mr. RoxTOB tiiouffht it quite the same. 

Mr. How beUevea not, out it was a point fer 
the Members and the public to decide. 

The Ghaibhan announced that at the next 
meeting Mr, Skaife would explain some improve- 
ments m his pistolgrsph, ana Mr. Hennah would 
describe his process of printing and general mod6 
of operating. 

The Meeting was then adjourned until Tueedl^v 
May Srd. ^ 

FHOToaEif mo soGiKnr or 

SCOTLAim. 

Obdinabt MsxtzNe. 

Apbq 12, 1864. 

C. O. H. KnrvsAB, Esq., Tiee-Fkee!dent» la 
• theOhair. 

The Minutee of the previous Meeting were 
read and approved of. 

Mr. J. T. Tatxob then read the followin( 
paper*- 

B^ptdar Nairn an Phatagraphie Lmm. 
Past IE. — ^LAKDscArx Lxzrsss. 
In the fizst part of this paper, which was reed 
before this Society upwards of a year ago, when 
treating of portrait-lenses, the su^ecte Of 
astigmation, over- and under-ooneotion, dbo. 
were also considered. Hints were also given 
how to ascertain if a lens had been p/opedy 
aohiomatised for photpgraphia puzpoeeei end 
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roles for finding the eqniyalent foctts of a 
combinatioil. Bearing these in mind, we now 
proceed to consider, in an equally discursiye 
manner, the subject of LAin)6CAPE Lensbs — a 
jsubject which, it is reasonable to suppose, is 
possessed of more interest to amateurs than 
that of lenses solely intended for portraiture. 

If a plano-convex achromatic lens be 
mounted — ^without any stop— -in a camera, it 
will be found that when the convex side is 
turned outwards an image of a certain degree 
of sharpness will be obtained in the groimd- 
glass, but that such sharpness will be confined 
to a very limited portion of the plate. A good 
telescopic object-glass reproduces objects in its 
axial line with great intensity, and for the 
purpose of taking a distant object with the 
greatest possible rapidity and sharpness a lens 
of that form might be employed ; but it would 
have this disadvantage, that the angle of view 
reproduced with proper definition would be 
extremely limited — ^for instance, not over one 
degree, except for photographing such an ob- 
ject as the moon; and it woi:dd be conse- 
quentlyuseless to the photographer who requires 
his lens to include from thirty to sixty degrees. 
If the plano-convex lens aUuded to be so 
mounted as to present the flat surface to the 
view, there beii^ still no diaphragm or stop in 
the tube, it will be seen that, although the 
field is much flatter, no one part is now sharp. 
Tbia is caused by the property known as sphe- 
rical aberration — that is, the tendency of the 
edge of a lens to bend or refract an incident 
ray to a greater extent when fedling on the 
edge than on the centre of the lens. In a 
single achromatic landscape-lens spherical 
aberration is got rid of — at least to an extent 
great efnough for practical purposes — ^by putting 
a diaphragm or /itop at a certain distance in 
front of the lens. In tracing the course of 
oblique rays after passing through a lens, it is 
found that good definition, coupled with maxi- 
mum, flatness of field, can only be obtained 
when the edge of the lens is employed in form- 
ing the edge of the picture, and the centre of 
the lens similarly employed in the formation 
of the central portions of the picture. Without 
a stop, all is haze and confusion ; but imme- 
diately the stop is inserted, sharpness and ap- 
proximate flatness of field are the results. 

I have often heard it said — " Seeing such a 
small aperture is employed in front of a land- 
scape-lens, why not employ a very small lens 
witiiout a stop before it?" If the foregoing be 
not considered a sufficient answer, I would fur- 
ther reply — " Just try the comparative merits 
of a picture taken with a stop at the proper 
place, with one taken when the stop has been 
pushed up in close contact with the lens so as 



to make it in effect a lens of the diameter of 
the aperture in the stop, and I warrant that 
the result of the comparison will be such as to 
satisfy any one that there is indeed a vast 
difierence." Whatever the diameter of the 
lens employed — though it be no laiger than a 
pea — there must be a diaphgram in front of it, 
if the best-defined and fiattest picture possiblo 
to be 6btained from such a lens be desired. 
You will observe that the question of large 
versus small lenses, raised some time since bjr 
Sir David Brewster, does not apply in the case 
of the diameter of view-lenses, which are all 
supposed to have a small stop in front where 
the rays cross, but is rather applicable to lenses 
so constructed as to work witii full aperturei 
such as portrait-lenses. The peculiar doctrine 
of Sir David Brewster alluded to, although 
a good deal nusunderstood at the time, and 
even so now, is held by many acquainted with 
the higher branches of optics as incontrover- 
tible. Among those whom I have heard speak 
in somewhat decided terms of the correctness 
of Sir David Brewster's doctrine is Mr. Shad- 
bolt, the chief editor of * The British Journal 
of Photography.* 

I should have remarked that the best general 
form of a view-lens is the periscopic or me- 
niscus form. A view-lens of the kind now 
described will give excellent definition, em- 
brace an angle of tolerable width, and be 
altogether unobjectionable as a landscape-lens; 
but when employed for architectural or other 
similar subjects, it will be found that straight 
lines in the original are represented by slightly 
curved ones in the photograph, this curvature 
becoming more apparent according to their 
distance from the centre of the picture. When 
oxdy a limited angle of view is embraced, this 
kind of disto'*tion, although existing, may not 
be appreciable to the eye ; but when a larger 
angle of view is embraced, or the lens comes 
to be overtasked, then the curvature of the 
pseudo-straight lines becomes more and more 
apparent. 

It would encroach too much upon time at 
present to enter into the cause of this distor-* 
tion. Let it suffice to say that this kind of 
distortion is inherent in all single lenses with 
a stop in front, and has its foundation in the 
fact that the edge of the lens refracts more 
than the centre. Generally, the smaller the 
diameter of the lens the less of this peculiar 
kind of distortion will there be ; and if a view 
of a building be taken with the stop in its or- 
dinary place, and compared with another having 
the stop placed very much closer to the lens — 
the stop at the same time having a sufficiently 
small aperture to render the view equally sharp 
with the other-^it will be found that the cor- 
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Tatiire of the lines of the building is diminished 
in proportion as the effective diameter of the 
lens has been diminished. 

The practical lesson to be derived from this 
appears to be — when taking a general land- 
scape, use the stop in its normal position ; but 
when taking a building or any other subject 
in whi<^ the curvature on the ground-glasis is 
apparent, use a smaller stop at a smaller dis- 
tance from the lens. 

All that has been said about the ordinary 
view-lens applies to that peculiar form known 
in commerce as the aplanatic lens, the differ- 
ence between them consisting in the method 
by which they are corrected. For these pecu- 
liar differences, I refer you to the black board 
on which I have drawn both. I have on the 
table several aplanatic and other view-lenses, 
but with the experience I at present have of 
their working, I am unable to institute a com- 
parison between them ; in the mean time I am 
unable to discover any points of superiority 
possessed by the one over the other. 

To obviate the curvature produced by the 
memscos lens. Professor Petzval devised a com- 
pound lens which was intended to reproduce 
objects with accuracy. This is known severally 
by the names of "orthoscopic," "orthographic," 
*' cakfioopic," &c., lens, the principle of con- 
struction bedng alike in all. 

This lens indudes a large aohromatic towards 
the hontaf the tube, and a smaller one behind it. | 
The front lens is a cemented achromatic ; the ! 
back (me is not cemented, and is concave in its I 
character. It lengthens the focus of the front < 
one, flattens the field, and is intended to cure , 
the distortion alluded to. As the lens is usually 
constructed, however, it overdoes this, pro- 
ducing a kind of distortion of the sand-glass 
kind — indeed of an exactiy opposite nature to 
that produced by the old-fashioned lens. There 
is perhi^ no lens extant that is of such an 
accommodating nature as this one. Just let 
me describe tiie properties of the individual 
lens now submitted for inspection. It occupies, 
as you see, a quarter-plate mount, with Water- 
house diaphragms. The focus measured from 
the back lens is about fifteen inches, and the 
size of plate covered, when the smallest stop is 
used, is twelve by fourteen inches. When 
used without any stop whatever, with an aper- 
ture (that of the smaller or badk lens) of one 
and a half inch, it gives beautiful, crisp 
definition, flat of course only on a limited size 
of plate, but with such freedom from astigma- 
tion as to allow of a group to be taken on a 
twdve-by-ten plate with frill aperture. Theory, 
they say, has decided that it is impossible to 
take a picture with this class of lens having 
the marginal lines free from curvature. I have 



only to say, •' so much the worse for theory,'* 
for this lens gives pictures in which it is im- 
possible to detect any curvature. 

When the glasses are arranged as I now 
show you, the lens suddenly becomes possessed 
of a new property, which is the much-disputed 
one of depth of focus, or, more strictiy, depth 
of definition, covering a large field flat without 
any stop whatever. The fine, crisp definition 
which in its original position it had is gone : 
it now gives a picture generalli/ sharp all over 
the plate, but particularly sharp nowhere. In 
short, it has no real focus at all. For many 
subjects, however, this is rather advantageous 
than otherwise, as one may not care at all 
times to take a picture microscopically sharp ; 
and when for pictorial effect this peculiar kind 
of definition is desired, it is better to obtain it 
by giving the lens a littie aberration in this 
way than by the more common manner of 
putting the subject a littie out of focus ; for by 
this latter method, if the middle distance be 
out of focus, there is a chance of the foreground 
or background being still in sharp focus, and 
vice versd. 

Mr. Fox Talbot at the time of his great dis- 
covery seemed to be aware of the importance 
of occasionally securing a certain degree of de- 
gradation of the sharpness in certain subjects, 
portraiture among others. The plan long ago 
recommended by him for this purpose, but now 
apparentiy forgotten by many, was to insert 
between tiie negative and the sensitive paper 
one or more sheets of uniformly dense paper. 
This method is still worthy the consideration 
of photographers. When the lens before us is 
BO adjusted as to give perfect freedom from 
distortion, the picture produced by it is gene- 
rally otherwise inferior to what it produces 
when so arranged as to give slight distortion 
of the sand-glass character. 1 should state 
that this distortion — ^when the lens is adjusted 
to its best condition for landscape purposes — 
although it does exist, is of such a slight na- 
ture as to prevent its being detected on a 
moderately sized plate unless by strict mea- 
surement. 

Were a comparison to be instituted between 
the orthoscopic and ordinary view-lenses as to 
their respective merits for field-work, I would 
say without hesitation that the old form of 
lens is the better. 

In the ' Mechanics' Magazine ' for, I thinks 
1847 or 1848, there was an account of a lens 
which gave perfect fr'eedom from distortion, 
besides possessing other advantages. It con- 
sisted of two meniscus lenses, one at each end 
of a tube, the convex sides out, with a stop be- 
tween. This, as you are aware, answers iu a 
general way the description of the Harrison 
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globe lens. The globe lens seems to have 
finiiid more favour across the Atlantic than in 
our country. Having only examined one of 
these lenses, I am not in a position to say 
much about it. It seems to include an angle 
of considerable width, and reproduces subjects 
free from distortion. A very small stop is re- 
quired. The lenses are placed at such a distance 
as to make the two convex surfaces portions of a 
Inhere or globe, from which the name is derived. 
You will see that the axial pencil is not only 
wider than the oblique pencil, but it has also a 
shorter distance to travel to the ground-glass ; 
the consequence of which is that the centre of 
iiie picture is much more illuminated than the 
extreme edges. This, I am aware, is the case 
with all lenses having circular apertures in the 
diaphragms ; but the defect is more noticeable 
in this Ions than in any other, from the great 
obUquity at which the ray passes through a 
oiicular hole in a flat plate. With such a lens 
•quality of illumination can only be secured in 
one or other of these two ways — either by 
means of Sutton's '^ butterfly " or equalizing 
stop, in which the oblique pencil is as large as 
the axial one, or by still retaining the ordinary 
diaphragm, and constructing the crown-glass 
lenses of such a green colour as to cause, by 
its greater resistance to the light when passing 
through the thick crown glass in the centre, a 
retardation sujBicient to compensate for liie 
more feeble action of the attenuated oblique 
pencils. Mr. Bow, dvil engineer, was the first 
to point out this useful property in coloured 
crown glass, and he has followed it up by a 
mathematical investigation of this subject, the 
results of which he has published. 

To present the present paper being of an 
undue length, I fear I shall have to inflict on 
the Society at some future time a third chapter, 
of which Triplet and Panoramic Lenses wiU 
form the subject. 

[The Printer not having received the dia- 
grams in sufficient time, they are unavoidably 
omitted. — ^En.] 

At the conclusion of the paper the Chaib- 
iCAir proposed a vote of thaiJcs to Mr. Taylor, 
and trusted that he would be induced to con- 
tinue the subject on a future occasion. 

Mr. Moffat exhibited to the Meeting por- 
traits of Sir David Brewster, taken by him by 
the light of magnesium wire in combustion ; 
the exposure being 60 seconds. Mr. A. Bro- 
thers, of Manchester, also exhibited portraits 
and busts taken by this light, including the 
one referred to at last Meeting, copied from an 
engraving — the first ever taken by the magne- 
sium light. 

The SscBSTABT read a letter from Mr. Bro- 



thers to Sir David Brewster, in which he says, 
'^ At the conclusion of a lecture I delivered 
last week on the microscope, I showed the dif- 
ference between the light from ordinaiy gas, 
the lime-light, and magnesium, burning the 
three at the same time : the difierence in fisiYour 
of the magnesium was very marked." 

Mr. Prinolk, of Messrs. Boss and Thomson's, 
photographers to the Queen, exhibited and ex- 
plained the apparatus invented and constructed 
by M. Dagron, of Paris, for taking Photomicro- 
grams. 

Mr. Walk£B exhibited to the Meeting some 
negatives he had exposed and developed that 
day, the plates having been prepared by the 
tannin process, six months previously. He 
stated that the plates were quite as sensLtiye, 
after that lapse of time, as if they had been 
freshly prepared. 



The Council of the Photographic Societij, in 
jproposing to print in the Journal ahstracti of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, er in 
giving the papers at lengthy do not ther^ 
adopt the views or opinions of the avffiors. 

No notice can he taken of anonymous «mwnicni- 
cations. Whatever is intended for inserticn 
must he authenticated by the name and ad' 
dress of the ivriter; not necessarily forpuh- 
licaiion, but as a guarantee of his good frith. 

The same proviso extends to communications to 
the Editor. 



Notes on the Oblique Pencils, 
To the Editor of the Photographic Journal 

Sib, — ^The method I gave for the computation 
of the focus of an excentrical pencil in vol. viii* 
p. 422, by the artifice of its being supposed to 
be built up out of three distinct lenses, is only 
correct to a certain degree. It will be seen in 
that paper we were d^ussing the focus of an 
oblique pencil falling on an equally double 
crown of 10 radius, whose principal focus for 
the lens, accounted quite thin, would be half of 
19-23, the top number in Table, p. 302, vol.viii. 
or 9-61, and the inquiry was for the focus of 
an oblique pencil having 24° inc. on the first 
surface, and 12P interior inc. on the emeiging 
surface, the thickness at the passage of the ray 
being taken at Aths of an inch. The rule 
there given will, I suppose, appear exceedingly 
plausible to most persons, as it did to me, but 
not to the extent of an actual demonstration of 
its holding good generally, or of its being per- 
fectly accurate even in that case : that I ( 
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not ffv%, md shall not be able to give, as the 
nue appeals essentially only approaimate. As 
I had dowed tilie role to be printed without 
the nnderstanding that it was only aj^proxi- 
mate, 1 have interested myself particrdaily to 
asoertam about its accuracy, and how far it 
required ocnrection : the result of these inquiries 
it will now be proper to state. 

Through the very great kindness of Prof. 
Potter of the Fniversity College, I have been 
put in oorrespondfflice with a gentleman there 
who has actually performed the calculation 
three tones, in two different ways. At the first 
onset some trifling error had crept in, both in 
my own trigonometrical calculations and that 
of my assistant ; and in the interval, demurring 
what I had better do, I wrote to Prof. ChaUis 
of the Cambridge University, who has most 
handsomely supplied me with a calculation at 
fall length, using the differential calculus. 
The results obtained by the several methods 
are as follows : — 

3fc. of the University College, 

London 8106 

Ditto by'a new method 8-107 

Professor ChaUis, as interpreted by 

Mr. 8-112 

My own trigonometrical determination 8-103 

These results are essentially the same, the 
extreme difference being less than y^th of an 
inch ; and even the fact of my own result being 
the smallest by a few thousandths of an inch 
is accounted for by the fact of my considering 
the pencil as 1° broad, for the sake of getting a 
base, while the equational mode makes it inde- 
finitely tnftllT 

The primary focus by correct analysis is 
thus 8-11, while the same worked but by the 
role given at page 422 is 8-38, making a dif- 
ference of -27. That rule is therefore approxi- 
mate only, and gives a result not short enough 
by about one-fifth of the whole shortening due 
to obliquity; but, considering the facility of 
that method, 1 do not regret having published 
it, although 1 shall presently supersede it by a 
more accurate method, depending on the new 
Tables that I here present. It is computed for 
two kinds of glass — crown, /a 1-52, and light 
flint, /I 1-58; and the differences between 
column 1 and 2 are sufficiently regular to render 
it easy to interpolate for crown of fi 1-53. 

Table of the Primary Pocus of a converging 
pendl incident on a plane emei^png surface. 
The &CI1S of incident rays within the medium 
being 10, the emergent .foci for different 
obliquities will be as foUows, shortened 
to— 



Ine. 


/tldSO. 


/ti-sao. 






in. 


in. 







6-679 


6-329 


1^ 


1 


6-576 


6-326 


2 


6-568 


6-318 


3 


6-556 


6-303 


4 


6-537 


6-283 


■s ^ 


5 


6-513 


6-267 


.3 1 


6 


6-484 


6-225 




7 


6-449 


6-186 


§Ph 


8 


6-408 


6-142 


^S 


9 


6-363 


6091 


^ 


10 


6-311 


6035 


1-2 


11 


6-253 


6-971 


H 


12 


6-189 


5-901 


13 


6-120 


5-824 


.S3 


14 


6-043 


5-740 


15 


5-960 


5-649 


16 


5-870 


5-551 


!i 


17 


5-773 


6-444 


18 


5-669 


5-329 


i-^ . 


19 


5-557 


5-206 


•g-So 


20 


5-437 


5-074 


III 


21 


5-308 


4-933 


22 


5172 


4-783 


23 


5025 


4-623 


^ 


24 


4-870 


4-453 



The secondary focus is independent of obli- 
quity, and equals the primary or normal value 
for the vertical inc., or 0° for every obliquity. 
The numbers in this Table were computed by 
the following rule : — 

Take the primary focus of a pencil emerging 
from the crown plane surface for inc.=0° for 
illustration — 

1-000000 log 10 foe. incident pencil 
+ '181844 log /I glass to air+ 
•818156 
This is log of 6-579 focus for inc. 0^ and is 
used in the remaining numbers of column 1 in 
the following manner : — 
Take that for inc. lo- 
cos' refracting angle -9-999694 

cos^ ino 9-909868 

-"•000174 
constant log foe for 0° inc. 'SlSloS 

'•818982 
log of primary focus 6-576 

One of the uses of this Table, and a very 
important one, is this, that it enables us to 
compute the focus of an ezcentrical pencil in 
an accurate manner, as we are now able to 
show. 

For this purpose take the same case as formed 
the subject of the last illustration, where the 
pencil being incident at 24^ obliquity on the 
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first siu&ce and 12^ on the emerging sorfacoy 
with a thickness of •2, has its focus at 8*11, 
according to the University calculations. Now 
it is evident in this case we have a pencil con- 
verging within the medium from the first sur- 
face to 25*61, and on its arrival at the emerg- 
ing sur&ce deducting the thickness makes it 
25-41. 

In the Table, column 1 for crown glass at 
12^ inc. for emei^nce is 6*189 ; then say 

10 : 6-189 : : 25-41 : 15-73. 
10 is the convergence of the pencil in the 
Table, and 25*41 tiie real convergence in the 
case before us, and hence 15-73 is the focus of 
a pencil having passed through a convexo- 
plame lens, and emerging consequently at a 
plane surface. The emerging surfiace of the 
lens is not .plane, however, but 10 convex, 
whose focus for an obliquity of 12^ is (see 
Table at page 302) 16*73 ; hence we have now 
to combine two foci together only, and not 
three; wherefore, multiplying 16*73 by 15*73, 
and dividing by the sum, we get 8*106. 

It would appear, then, that this method is 
perfectly trustworthy, as it gives the primary 
focus exactly the same as the rigorous calcula- 
tions already alluded to ; this is indeed to be 
expected, as the Tables are very carefully com- 
puted from sound formulte, as has been already 
shown. 

It will now be proper to allude to the calcu- 
lations of Professor Challis and Mr. . The 

former calculation involving the differential 
calculus, I should fail in doing justice to it with- 
out a great deal of space; so that I shall defer 
it, along with my own, at least for the present, 
and present only the ingenious solution sup- 
plied me by Mr. ; ti^s will be intelligible 

without a diagram. 

Let P be the point of incidence on the first 
surface, and R the x)oint of emergence ; 
»= incidence, fint surface ; 

^sincidence, second surface ; 

i'as Z of reflection, first surface ; 
ess Z of refraction, second surfeu^e ; 

(jr. =primary focus after emergence ; 

^/sfocus from first surface ; 
^jS8 deviation at first surface ; 

Sassdeviation at second surface ; 
rsradius lens ; 

P,.w-£^', (1.) 

and if 

aine.cosVr , .g, 

8ina,.R^/ « ?» •• V ; 

p^...nA<.s^ 8in«'.coe'« ^qx 

Rjr^-rcos'^ g-^ , (d.) 

Rj^ is the primaxy focus reqiured. 



Rg/ is the focus of first sur&ce beyond 

emerging sur&oe. ' 

«=24^ «'=12°, r=10, ^=1*52, thicknos 



rint 1-60931 


smef 


1-31788 


log ft -18184 


logM 


-18184 


sin*^ 1-42747 


log sine 


1-49972 


i: 15»31'-3 


e 


18»25'-4 


log 006 1' 1-98387 


log 008 «* 


1-99040 


log 008 1 1-96073 


log COB « 


1-97715 


24° O'-O 


log COB* t 


1-96774 


15°31'-3; 


kg Bint 


1-60931 


8°28'-7=8, 




i-57705 




log Bin 2, 


1-16861 


180 25'-4 




•40844 


120 o'O 


logr 


1-00000 


6°25'-4=8, 


logP?.' 


1-40844 


Pg/ =25-612 






thickness -200 







K^/ 25*412 log of 1-40504. 

The result, P^/, corresponds with mine in 
Table in vol. viii.p.212 for 24%whereiti8fouDd 
to be 25*610 ; this is focus of the first surface 
measured from the point of incidence, whereas 
R^/ 25*412 is the same measured from point 
of emergence ; the formula (1.) is the same a 
I have given at page 212, in words instead oi 
symbols. 



log sin e 
log cos' e 


1*49972 
' 1*98080 

1-48052 
•45377 


log sin 8j 
logR^/ 


i-04873 

1-40504 

•45377 


102675=log tan» ^=-02675 
logtan0«*O1337 

^=45° 52'*9 log cos 1*84270 




logcos'^ 
log sin e' 
log cos' e 


=1*68540 
=1*31788 
=1*95430 






log sin 8, 


2-95758 
1*04873 






logr 


1*90885 
1-00000 
= -90885 
=8*1068 





This solution appears to me very neat, ant 

does Mr. great credit. By means of tlw 

Tables, however, we can derive a solution a 
the important problem of the excentrical penci 
without even the use of logarithms, if we desir 
to do 80. 

J. T. GODlUlB 
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« PhotograpJtsfar the Bdief of Distress," 
PhilAdAlphia, March 7th, 1864. 
Urrtcre the first week of June next will be 
held in Philadelphia one of the great fairs in 
aid of the Sanitary Commission. It will be 
staled the '< Great Central Fair of the Sanitary 
Commission." 

The Commisaion has appointed oommittces 
in e?eTy department of art and trade, and to 
these committees the collection of the articles 
for Bale has been entrusted. The department 
of photography has been given to Mr. Prede- 
lick 6n^, 13i37 Arch-street, chairman, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Guilloii, Passit, Sergeant; 
Davidfl, Sellers, Borda, Cresson, and Sturgis*, 
of Philadelphia, and Captain Brereton, of Pitts- 
bmg, Pa. Mr. J. C. Browne, 907 Clinton- 
street, Philadelphia, is secretaxy, and Mr. S. 
F. Corlies, 1717 Arch-street, is treasurer to 
the committee. It was at first proposed that 
an exhibition of fine photographs should be 
opened, and donations of pictures, apparatus, 
&c. solicited for sale ; but it has been decided 
by the executive committee that no objects be 
received for exhibition except paintings, sta- 
tuary, and articles of great curiosity, such as 
relics. The attention of the photographic 
committee will therefore be directed to col- 
lecting the largest amount of pictures for sale. 
Tbe»e pictures will be arranged in the form of 
an cxlubition, and the donations solicited are 
of cyerything connected with the art, such as 
moonted prints of every kind, portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons, copies of original draw- 
ings, paintings, and engravings, local and other 
news, micrtscopic objects, stereographs, magic- 
lantern elides, or, in fact, any objects of in- 
terest connected with photography and likely 
to prove saleable. 

We have seen with feelings of gratitude 
boTT liberally The British Jovbital of Photo- 
fiJAPHT and all the other English photographic 
journals have noticed the appeal made by 
^fessrs. E. and H. T. Anthony, of New York, 
for donations to the New York Fair for the 
^e purpose ; and already we hear of liberal 
8Jft8 from our friends in the old country. May 
not we also, coming to you as a committee 
^▼ing especially in charge all that pertains to 
the art of photography, receive a share of your 
^^eftcence ? No more worthy object has ever 
wen presented to the public for encouragement. 
Every dollar devoted to this noble Conunission 
'^es with it an incalculable amount of good 
to suffering humanity. 

My pen is unable to convey to you the 
^b^test idea of the value of the organization 
*"itnow exists and as it has been perfected 
^^ the past three years. Could you, as I 
"*^ done,talk to thepoor wounded addiers who 



throng our hospitals, and hear what they say 
about the Commission — ^how they thank it for 
their very lives — you would feel| as we do, that 
no better work can be done than aiding this 
preeminentiy Christian enterprise. It is no 
enviable task the noble members of the Com- 
mission have undertaken. In war they see all 
that is revolting — ^all that makes the heart 
bleed with anguish — and yet they have none of 
the excitement of the soldier's life to sustain 
them. A veteran once said to me, <<The 
place I like in battle is the front, no mat- 
ter how hard the fight may be ; but to be 
placed in reserve, to see the poor wounded 
fellows carried to the rear, and to hear their 
cries and see their suffering, this is unbearable." 
And yet this is the place accepted by choice by 
the Sanitary Commission. The soldiers rush 
on or retreat from the field of strife, and soon 
the scene is forgotten in the excitement of fr«sh 
adventure ; but when the air is reeking with 
the horrid effluvia of a stale battie-field, the 
Sanitary Commission have their work to do. 
It is to aid them in this task of charity — ^this 
attention to both pkienu Ain> fob — ^tiiat we 
beg for substantial aid. 

Donations will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged if sent addressed to Frederick 
Graff, Chairman of the Committee of Photo- 
graphy for the Central Fair, Sanitary Com- 
mission Warehouse, Philadelphia, Pa., sending 
at the same time an invoice, giving the num- 
ber and description of the articles, also ad- 
dressed as above. Articles may be sent by 
express, free of charge, by the donors, the 
.freight-charges, if any, being arranged by the 
Sanitary Commission here. Every package 
should be marked for the purpose of the fair 
only, and then they will pass our custom- 
house free of all examination or charges. 

As a hint for what would prove the most sale- 
able, I would say that views of English scenery 
and of ruins and places of historical interest 
are very desirable; for England's history is 
our own history, as its language is our lan- 
guage. Pictures of distinguished men are 
sought after with avidity; and if we could 
only have the cards of those men who have 
done so much to advance our noble art — ^pic- 
tures of photographers, professional and ama- 
teur — I know of one who would purchase 
fr^y, and would keep them too, with care ; 
and he is not alone in his desire to see the 
faces of those whose work with the camera or 
with the pen has so much interested us. I 
could tell you of a little album, not far off now, 
in which can be found friend Kejlander <' look- 
ing up for better days ; " H. P. Bobinson, with 
his thoughtful brow, the jdnt representative 
with Eejlaader of art-photography; Mr.Shad^ 
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bolty Mr. Dawson, Mr. Hardwich, and many 
more, not forgetting my kind friend the pub- 
lisher of the < British Journal of Photogra- 
phy ; ' and at the end is one half of a stereo- 
graph of a photo-picnic, one Good Friday, some 
years ago, in which, with the aid of a micro- 
scope, Mr Simpson, of the * News,' and many 
more can be made out. The pleasure with 
which this album has been examined at the 
Society's rooms and at home shows the inter- 
est felt in the people whose faeces are there 
represented. Microscopic subjects would be 
as good as gold, for there are a great many in 
our little city who are interested in this in- 
strument. 

We hope that liberal contributions will 
enable the Committee to make the photo- 
graphic department an attractive feature of the 
fair. In future letters I hope to describe all 
the interesting objects received for this worthy 
purpose. Inasmuch as the fair is the object of 
all-absorbing interest for the time with us 
here, it shall bo the one subject of this letter ; 
and although I had other things to write 
about, I will defer them until another letter. — 
I am, with due regard, Colemax Sellers. 
^ BrlUsh Journal of Photographijy of April 1, 1864. 
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Mr. John Mayall, jun., son of Mr. Mayall 
of Regent-street, attcnided at Brook House on 
Saturday last, in the Isle of Wight, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Seely, M.P., and in the course of 
the day took a sitting of General Garibaldi for a 
photographic portrait, with a view to publica- 
tion. Although the notice given wajB unavoid- 
ably short, and the General did not disguise 
the reluctance with which he yielded to his 
friends in sitting at all, a very satisfactory re- 
sult was obtained, the portrait being most cha- 
racteristic of the General. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.G. 

The continuation of Hermann VogeFs paper will be 
resumed in our next. 

W, M, 5.— The conclusion of the Jurors* Report 
is again unavoidably postponed. The Reports have 
been published by Bell and Daldy, but are out of 
print, and copies published bj the Society of Arts at 
10s. are now fetching from 30s. to 40s. 

An Amateur (IsU of Wight). — If the pictures you 
send are approved of by the Committee of Selection, 
you will be informed of the same, and you can thm 
forward the Post Office Order for one guinea; bat it 
would be premature for you to do so at present. 

A. H, and otk4Ts,—The Exhibition will take place at 
the Gallery of the Society of Female Artists, in Pall 
Mall. That Society grants the use of the premises, just 
as the Society of British Artists, or Painters in Water 
Colours have done on former occasions. It is per- 
fectly absurd to complain of such an eligible locality. 
There is a good separate entrance from the main tho- 
roughfare, without any ascent of steps. 

A. J. (Queen Elijrabeih's Grammar ScJwol). — You 
will be proposed for election at the next Meeting of 
the Society, which will give you all the privileges of 
the Exhibition. 

Letters of inquiry to the Editor can be answered only 
through the medium of Answers to Correspondents. 

All Communications for the Journal should be ad« 
dressed to the Editor, at the Publishers', Messrs. Taylob 
and Fraitcis, Bed lion Court, Fleet Street 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
TsB next Ordinaiy Meeting of the Session will 
take place at King's CoU^e, on Tuesdaj, 
Jnne 7th, at eight o'clock, when Mr. Sydney 
flknyth, who was prerented at the lajit Meeting, 
wQl take a Solar Camera picture by means of 
the Magnesium light. 



MEBTnro ov ths Sogdett, 1864. 
Tuesday, Jnne 7 

Iir accordance with the usage of all other 
literary Societies, the Council of the Photo- 
graphic Society have unanimously passed the 
following Besolution, to which the attention of 
Memben and the public is especially called : — 

Besolved, ^'That all articles whatsoever 
shall, before being admitted to the public 
Meeting of the Photographie Society, be 
shown to the Council in their room at the 
Meeting at 6.30 ; and that this notice be 
published in the Photographic Journal." 

The Opening of the Exhibition* 
We aie sony to say that intending ezhi- 
biton have in sereral instances delayed in 
sending in thnir pictures on the appointed days 
of reception. After Tuesday, the 17th, no pic- 
tore whidi has not been received can be oon- 
aidered by the Committee of Selectkm, as tiie 
■ihifaition will be opened during the following 
week* 
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LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

OanivAiiY GmiuL Msnnre. 

Snra's Colleos, Loimoir. 

Tuesday, Mat 3rd, 1864. 

The Hon. W. Wabesv Yesvoe in the Chair. 

The Secbstabt read the Minutes of the last 
Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The following Members were balloted fbr 
and duly elected : — 

Miss Hu&T, The Enoll, Derby. 

Ahdbxw Johnson, MJL. Trin. ColL Carnb.^ 

Grammar School, Horslydown. 
E. Au>iB, Esq., Arthur Grove, Kentish Town. 
W. H. Saedpoed, Esq., Caroline YiJlas, Kentish 

Town. 
E. Mvbeat, Esq., Hozton Old Town, N. 
P. PAS80NS,Esq.,Kenil worth Road, Leamington. 
Edwaed Muleeadt Stone, Esq., Ashton YUla, 

Wickham Road, New Cross, S.E. 
Samuel Sampson, Esq., Ehoshurst, Finchley, N. 
D. H. Macfaelane, Esq. (of Calcutta), North 

Bank, Regent's Park, N. W. 

Mr. HuoHBs, Mr. Coofbb, and Mr. Mac- 
EABLAiiE exhibited fine speoimeas of phots- 
gimphy. 

Mr. DAiXMBm then exhibited a Photo- 
heliograph he had just oompleted for the Bos- 
sisn Govenmieat, and read the Ibllowing de- 
scriptiTe and explanatory paper : — 

A Description of the PhdoheUayraph eon" 
strutted by order of the Russian OwemmeiU 
for the Observatory at WUna^ under ^ 
direction of Mr. 'Waeeen Dx 
By J. H. Dallxbtbs, Esq. 

The Photoheliograph consists ( 
with object-glass, eye-pieoe, 
mounted equatorially. 

figure 1 represents the equate 
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section of which resembles the letter Y, the 
angles being strengthened by several horizontal 
webs. The base of the pedestal, not shown in 
the sketch, has a considerable spread. Upon 
its summit, terminating in a horizontal trian- 
gular plane, rests the gnomon, X, Q, R, which 
supports the polar axis. The adjustments for 
latitude and azimuth are obtained by the screws 
j^p and n. The polar axis 8, of hard bell- 
metal, has its upper bearing in Y's, formed on 
the top of the gnomon, the friction being re 
lieved by two rollers acted upon by the adjust- 
able spring levers d, e, f. The lower part of 
the polar axis terminates in a steel point, which 
rests on the face of a steel pivot, freely sliding 
in a socket, and supported by a spring from 
below. 

The right-ascension circle, U, is loose upon 
the polar axis, to which it can be attached by 
the endless screw h, mounted upon the bracket 
Y, part of the polar axis, and can be thrown 
in and out of gear by the eccentric Z. 

The right-ascension circle has two verniers, 
the lower one fixed to the gnomon, immoveable, 
the upper one attached to, and moving with, 
the polar axis, the circle being divided on both 
edges; the first indicates sidereal time, and 
the second the right ascension of the stax ob- 
served. By this arrangement, first introduced 
by the present Astronomer Royal, objects can 
be found without computation. Immediately 
below the divisions, the edge of the circle is 
ratched and is driven by the endless screw (/, 
which, being mounted upon the slide T (part of 
a rectilinear slide), can be thrown in and out of 
gear by the eccentric m. The other movement 
afforded by the slide serves to correct slight 
errors in the rate of dock, without deranging 
the previous adjustment of verniers. 

M, D represent the dock — regulated by a 
friction-break, influenced by a double conical 
pendulum. A going-barrel, or maintaining- 
power, prevents the clock from stopping when 
it is being wound up. The weight of the dock 
descends down the acute angle of the pedestal, 
and nearly in the centre of gravity of tiie mass. 
The dock movement is communicated to the 
endless screw, g, by toothed wheels. 

On the upper end, y, of the polar axis, S, is 
fSostened the cradle C, which carries the dedi- 
nation-axis G — ^made of brass, cylindrical, and 
resting on Y's formed at each end of the 
cradle. A striding level can therefore be ap- 
plied direct to the axis itself, for levelling, by 
the removal of the dips at each end. 

E, F is the dedination-drde, divided on the 
face, and ratched on the edge. A bracket H, 
fixed to cradle C, besides verniers h h, carries 
the endless screw, a, for setting the drde, and 
which can be thrown in and out of gear by an 



eccentric, not shown in the sketch. It may 
here be stated that all the endless screws used 
for driving or setting the circles are kept in 
gear by springs, thus preventing all loss of 
time in any of the motions. 

To facilitate the reading of verniers, both 
cirdes are provided with suitable microscopes 
shown at^* and I. 

A, B is the tdescope-tube attached to the 
flange of dedination-axis, G, by two ring-clips 
K and L, held by the screws J, I. It is 
balanced by counterpoise t. 

The camera A (fig. 2), of brass, about 20 , 
inches long, suitable for plates 6x6 inches, is 
bolted to the flanged end of the telescope-tube 
B. Two handles, not shown in the sketch, 
allow of the telescope-camera being turned 
through an arc of 90° ; the ring-clips which 
attach the telescope to the declination-axis are 
divided to this end. 

The object-glass, D, of 3| in. aperture and 
50 in. fo<»l length, corrected to combine the 
chemical and visual acting foci, screws into a 
tube, sliding freely into the telescope-tube, 
which affords an approximate adjustment for 
focusing on the cross wires, to be referred to 
hereafter. A ring-damp E, with screw, secures 
it in this position. The fine adjusbnent is 
obtained by a sliding tube E (see figure 3), 
furnished with rack and pinion. 

In the focus of the object-glass is placed a 
dovetailed slide with two circular openings, 
across one of which is stretched a fine wire 
cross ; a picture can thus be obtained with or 
without cross wires. 

The image of the sun formed by the object- 
glass upon the wire cross at h,a, where it 
measures about half an inch in diameter, is 
received by the eye-piece, or, more correctlyy 
by a newly constructed enlarging lens C, which 
projects an image of about four inches diameter 
upon the screen B of the camera. 

The exposure required to produce a collo- 
dion negative with the aperture of object-glass 
reduced to two inches is the smallest fraction 
of a second, and is effected by an instantaneous 
shutter, shown in Fig. 3. 

The shutter B, situated between the wire 
cross and enlarging lens, where a minimum 
amount of motion will effect an opening and 
closing, is made of brass, and slides freely in a 
dovetaaled groove of the plate A. Shuttor B 
is hdd at its lower end by the spring a, the 
tension of which is under control of a screw. 
The arm D, with a pulley, supports the thread 
by which at one end is attached to the shntter, 
and at the other to a hook, mounted on the 
camera. When the thread is burnt or cnt, 
the shutter obeys the force of the spring and 
descends. 
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N.R The aboTe illiutrati<ni8 are from elec- 
troupes, kindlT supplied to Mr. Dallmejrer bj 
Dr. van MoxuudioTeD. 
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Hg. 4 shows the construction of shutter B. 
The shaded part I, about ^ inch wide, is a 
slot or opening, in the shutter, which can be 
enlarged or contracted by another slide, E, 
moving in dovetailed fittings, and acted upon 
by a screw with an index, accessible from with- 
out when the shutter is in position. The time 
of exposure is regulated by opening or con- 
tracting the slot at any moment. The shaded 
circle above the slot represents an opening in 
the shutter, which, when made to occupy a 
position concentric with the optic axis of the 
telescope, admits the entire cone of rays to pass 
imobstructed, thus forming an image of the 
sun upon the screen, necessaiyfor focusing. 

The perpendicular slot, with a pin, not 
shown in the sketch, controls the extent of 
motion of the shutter. 

To ensure the image being formed exactly 
on the centre of the screen, a finder-lens is 
fixed to the outside of the telescope-tube, in the 
focus of which is a divided ivory scale. 

Mr. T. H. Henitah then read the following 
paper on 

Positive Printing, 
I HAVE been often asked to publish the pioceBs 
for positive printing whicl} I have with much 
success adopted for the last ten years, and as 
the professional and other reasons which have 
hitherto withheld me have not now their old 
force, I have much pleasure in bringing it 
before you tonight. 

I thmk it better to avoid an elaborate intro- 
duction, and will therefore proceed at once to 
the technical details of the process. 

In the first place, the choice of paper is of 
much consequence ; the best and most equal 
which can at present be obtained, and which 
I hare used for some time past, is Towgood's 
podtive paper. It is, however, not quite so 
well adapted for the process as some thick 
paper made by Turner of Ghafibrd MiUs, with 
a mannacripi mark, and sold about eight years 
since by WooUey and Go. 

The French and German papers answer 
weU, and yield proofs of great contrast, but of 
less delicacy of tone and atmosphere than we 
obtain with the English ; they have, besides, 
the disadvantage of requiring a much more 
careful adjustment of the solutions, and do not 
keep so well when prepared. 

No paper, whether French or English, is 
suitable unless it will stand the action of 
boiling water. 

The first solution is made in tiie following 
manner: — 

Chloride of gold 60 grains. 

Chloride of ammonium 120 grains. 
Water 20 ounces. 



This is to be applied by floating in the ordinary 
manner, and the paper is to 1>b aUowed to re- 
main until it begins to flatten out, which will, 
according to the temperature of the room and 
the character of the paper, be in from half a 
minute to two minut^. 

It is then to be hung up, either before a 
fire or in a warm room, to dry rather quickly, 
but not entirely, as it is better that it should 
be slightly damp when submitted to the ex- 
citing solution. 

The paper in this state wiU keep about 
twelve hours in a darkened room ; but I have 
always found that better results follow if it is 
excited more immediately. 

The influence of light or time discolours the 
paper, and renders it useless by reducing the 
gold. 

The second or exciting solution is as fol- 
lows: — A 60 -grain solution of ammonio-nitrate 
of silver is made by dissolving 1200 grains of 
nitrate of silver in 15 oimces of water, and 
then converting it into ammonio-nitrate by the 
careful addition of strong ammonia until the 
precipitate first formed on its addition is just 
redissolved. The quantity can then be made 
up to 20 ounces by adding more water. 

If the ammonia is in excess, the proo& wiH 
be grey and weak ; if, on the contrary, it is 
deficient, the proofk will be bronzed and hard. 

The paper is to be fioated on this solntion 
from a minute and a half to three minutes, 
according to the same conditions which influ- 
ence the time on the first solution. It must 
then be thoroughly and quickly dried by hang- 
ing it before a fire or in a warm room. 

In winter the paper will work weU until 
three or four days' old, but in the summer or 
in damp weather it will not keep so welL In 
either case it is better to use it fresh. 

The exposure to light is arranged in the 
usual way, and the proo& must be moderately 
over-printed. 

The third or fixing solution is as follows :— 
To 20 ounces of water add 5 ounces of hypo- 
sulphite of soda and 14 grains of iodide of 
silver ; then, when the solution is complete, 
add 1 ounce of the 60-grain ammonio-nitrate- 
of-silver solution. 

This mixture is fit for use immediately, but 
improves after a few proofs have been fixed in 
it. It should not at any time be thrown away> 
all that is required being to fill up the vessel 
containing it with freak solution every day 
after use. It will be found that the quanti^ 
absorbed by the proofs allows of sufficient re- 
newal to keep the solution in working order. 
It should smell strongly of ammonia, and if, 
from being out of use, tibe ammonia should have 
evaporated, a small quantity must be added. 
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In oidinaiy use the prooflEi themselves sofi- 
dently compensate for the eraporatioa. 

After exposure the proofs must be immersed 
without washing in the fixing solution, and 
are to be allowed to remain one hour ; they are 
then to be taken out, drained, and laid in a 
amgle layer in a flat dish, when boiling water 
must be poured upon them ; a fresh layer of 
proofs ^is laid upon them, and is then treated 
in the same way, and so on with the rest, 
giTiog boiling water to all. In about Ave mi- 
nutes the water is to be drained off and a fresh 
supply of boiling water added. It is as well 
to repeat this a third time— in fact it is almost 
necessaxy. 

The washing can afterwards be completed 
by saccessive washings in boiling water, or in 
the ordinary way witii cold water. 

The proofs, in consequence of the complete 
lemoTal of the size, are very tender, and are 
best dried by hanging over glass rods. 

When dry they are to l^ laid face down- 
vards on glazed bibulous paper, and then 
ironed with an iron hot enough almost to scorch 
the paper. 

iSie proofs will now by their colour indicate 
any errors of the process which can affect their 
permanency, except that of insufficient wash- 
ing. 

If the hyposulphite has been adulterated so 
as to lessen its solvent power, the iodide of 
silver will be precipitated in the proofs. In 
this case more hypo must be added, as must 
also be done when foreign papers are employed. 
Papier Saxe works better with only 10 grains 
of iodide of silver, and is, besides, better when 
the quantity of gold is reduced to 40 or even 
30 grains. 

If the lights in the proof are in the slightest 
degree altered from the original colour of the 
P^er, it should be destroyed as unsafe. 

An experience of about ten years without 
^y modification of the formuhe justifies me in 
faying that proofs by this are at least as last- 
ing as those by any other silver process. It 
^nds for the permanency of its results al- 
niost, if not altogether, on ^e completeness of 
the washing, all other faults, as I have said, 
being shown at once by altered colour in the 
lights. ^ 

I expect to be met by objections to the use 
of the old fixing bath^ and will therefore en- 
^vour to anticipate them by stating that I 
have been unable by the most delicate tests to 
diaoorer^ an3rthing whatever which can be 
hurtful in the darkened portions of the proo&, 
aad nothing at all but the paper in those ports 
iriuch have remained white after fixing. 

In CQudusion I may state that this process 
^ been anived at in a purely experimental 



manner, involving in its different parts flkings 
already well known to us, and is tiie result of 
suggestions which have been hitherto fruitless 
in consequence of their incompletenefis. I can 
particularly instance that of Professor ICaco- 
nochie, whose directions for the preparation of 
the paper * are almost the same as mine, ex- 
cept in the want of a definite proportion of 
gold. He gave no fixing solution, and as the 
paper prepared with gold requires one specially 
adapted, his valuable suggestion has been for- 
gotten. To him, however, is really due much 
of the merit of the process I have this evening 
submitted to you in a complete form. The 
certainty of the results and the delicate neutral 
tone forming its chief daim to notice would, 
however, have been wanting without the iodide 
of silver and ammonia employed in the fixing 
solution. 

The Chaibmak read the following letter, 
received from M. Placet, which we give in the 
writer's own words, that our readers may judge 
of the ckim made. Below will be found Mr. 
Swan's reply : — 

Pariis24Avrill864. 
A MoTisieur le PrSndent de la SocUU Phoio- 
graphiqyifi de Loindres, 

KoNSTBUB LE PaisiDENT, — A la deniiere re- 
union de la Societe Photographique de Londres, 
Mr. Swan a fait connutre un nouveau proced^ 
au charbon, dont les joumaux anglais out fait 
grand eloge. 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur le President, de 
transcrire, ^ cette occasion, un passage du m^- 
moire pr^ente par moi ^ la Societe firangaise 
de Photographic, le 4 Decembre 1863, sur mes 
precedes de gravure photographique. 

Exirait du BMetin de la SaeUU Jran^ise de 
Photographie, 4 DSeembre 1863, p. 329. 

" Sur une glace on ^tend une ou 

*' plusieurs eauehee de collodion, puis une oouche 
'* de gelatine bichromatee ; apres dessieeation, om 
" coupe les horde de la g^atine et la feuiUe de 
*' gelatine se ditache facilement, emportant le 
" collodion qui /at< corps avec elle. 

'' On expose ^ la iTimi^re sous un dich^ du 
'< c6U du collodion, puis, sur cette m^e fa/ce 
^* coUodionnSe, on pose une plaque de m^tal 
^'enduite d'une mati^re agglutinative et Ton 
'* fait passer entre les rouleaux d'une presse; 
<' la feuille se trouve alors parfaitement,/£r^, 
" la face de gelatine non impressionnie en dessus 
*' et dans les conditions voulues pour ^tce sonnuse 
'< h Taction du dissolvant, 

" Une seule oouche de collodion sur la g^aee 
" ne suflrait pas toujours pour detacher facile- 

* Qivsn in a letter to Mir. Fenton in Vo. 7 of tiis 
Jotimal of the fitociety, July 21it, 1663. 
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'' ment la feoille de g^atiDe. Le collodion pent 
" d'ailleurs dire remplac^ par toute autre aub- 
*' stance jonissant de propri^t^ analogies. . . 
" etc " 

En rapprochant de cette citation la descrip- 
tion de Mr. Swan, il est ais^ de voir que Mr. 
Swan a copi^ textiiellement dans mon m<^moire 
la partie importante de son precede. 

Mr. Swan ne pent invoquer son ignorance de 
mes proc^^s, puisqu'il en parle et me nommo 
dans nne note ant^rieiire k sa communication 
et publiee dans la Revue photographique an- 
glaise. 

Je vous prie, Monsieur le Pr^ident, de vou- 
loir bien communiquer cette reclamation h la 
Societe Photographique de Londres, et de la 
faire publier dans votre estimable journal. 

Veuillez agre'er, Monsieur le President, Tas- 
surance de mes sentiments respectueux. 

Emile Placet, Iw/inietir Civil. 

Mr. Skaife then exhibited his drawing- 
room photographic cabinet, and read the fol- 
lowing paper : — 

When photography is as old an art-science as 
that of music, we shall doubtless have as great a 
variety of photographic instruments as we now 
have of musical ones, and as fair a proportion 
of lady-actinists as we now have of fair pia- 
nists — when a young lady's education will 



not be considered finished until she has at-^ 
tained to some practical knowledge of the 
artistic properties of light ; and until then it 
will be vain to look for some of the moet charm- 
ing and exquisite effects of which light's ac- 
tinism is capable. 

In almost every department of the graphic 
art photography has triumphed, excepting in 
one— the delineation of childhood in its home- 
aspect ; nor will, I am persuaded, success be at- 
tainable in this genre until those most competent 
to effect it — themselves — ^undertake the task. 

The anxiety of fond parents to possess like- 
nesses of their children has induced many 
photographers to attempt the difficult under- 
taking ; and though by various ingenious ruses 
a likeness of a cbLld, in some shape or form, 
may be obtained, yet at best such falls far 
short of what a mother wishes to see realized 
in a likeness of her child ; and considering the 
trying ordeal of failures through which the 
artist has passed to obtain so dubious a success, 
it is not unnatural for him to regard the entrie 
of one of those dear little trot-trots into his 
glass-house as a calamitous invasion, especially 
if his waiting-room at the time happens to be 
filled with a well-regulated though impatient 
clientelle of grave and reverend seniors waiting 
their respective turns to be carted. 

But that which is desperation to a profes- 







Pistolgraph Cabinet 

sional, whose "time is money," would be 
mere " child's play " to one whose chiefest oc- 
cupation was her child, whose chiefest care was 
to train the tender plant in whose future was 
centered her every hope and fear. To such a 
one ninety-nine failures to obtain a likeness 
would not be regarded as love's labour lost, if 
at the one-hundredth attempt an appearance 
was secured which would recall a happy re- 
miniscence ^hen the original was doing, or 
had done, a page in history. 
^"The five or six years' experience I have had 
of children under photographic manipulation 
has germinated a conviction which has finally 
"sloped itself in the shape of this cabinet, 



Pistolgraph. 



containing an apparatus constructed in ac- 
cordance with four conditions. 

Istly. To enable a lady, without any fore- 
knowledge of photographic manipulation other 
than can be readily acquired by a person of 
ordinary intelligence in some fifteen or twenty 
minutes, to take a likeness of a baby or other 
domestic pet with as much ease and comfort to 
herself in her own drawing-room or boudoir as 
she could sit down to do a piece of embroidery 
or other needle-work. 

2ndly. That in no part of the operation of 
taking a picture shall the operator's hands or 
dress be exposed to any of those objectionable 
stains so discouraging to amateurs. 
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drdly. That in no part of taking or finiahing 
a picture shall the operator be necessitated to 
enter a dark room, or place her head under a 
hood or bog of any description. 

4thly. ^at the apparatus shall not only be 
portable, but shall admit of being easily and 
ezpeditioualy arranged for operation, and, when 
done with, as eamly and expeditiously put 
away as a lady's work-box or writing-desk. 

How far these conditions haye been adhered 
to, an inspection of the cabinet and its con- 
tents will enable you to judge. 

On lifting the lid, and unfolding an inside 
velvet cover, the whole apparatus is disclosed 
in position ready for use : consisting, firstly, of 
a Httle braaien instrument, with the brazen 
name of pistolgraph ; secondly, a half-ounce 
bottle of collodion ; thirdly^ a row of four 
porcelain jars with gutta-perclia covers, lettered 
A, B, G, and D. A contains a dozen glass 
plates, two and a half inches long by two 
and a quarter broad ; B, two ounces of nitrate 
of silver bath ; 0, two ounces of iron developer ; 
D, two ounces of salt and water. 

First operation. 

Though this cabinet is expressly designed 
for the use of those whose domestic and ma- 
ternal duties necessarily keep them much at 
home and in the society of their children, 
it does not follow but tliat it may be made 
available by the other sex as easily as a lady's 
piano. Might it not serve the purpose of one 
▼hose professional or business engagements 
prevent his devoting much exclusive attention 
to the art, on his finding what little forethought 
or practice in photographic manipulation was 
necessary in order to obtain therewith a valua- 
ble reminiscence of home, executed by himself, 
whilst waiting for next train or until his horse 
was saddled? 

Of the few examples of pistolgraph produc- 
tion, those from negatives, in the shape of 
small cartes and a couple of enlarged reproduc- 
tions, were taken by one of my licensees, Mr. 
Groom, of Plymouth. 

The positives are by myself and assistants, 
some being plain pistolgrams, others chromo- 
crystalliced. The latter are variously finished, 
tome on enamelled capsules of silver and gold, 
xepresenting, as it were, likenesses imbedded in 
mby, eoderald, sapphire, or amethyst. As a 
nile, however, our patrons prefer plain pistol- 
grams to the chromocrystals. 

Kr. Skaivb exhibited the mode in which 
the manipulations mig^t be conducted with 
one hand in the dark cabinet, guided by the 
sense of touch only, and took a photograph of 
the gas-lamp. He also exhibited a number of 
the small glass positives known as pistol- 
gnons, chromocrystals, Ac, mounted in va- 



rious ways, some of them to imitate a portrait 
imbedded in a precious stone. Ako some 
small paper pictures, and some enlargements 
taken by his pupils or licensees. 

Mr. Hughes asked, to what the rapidity of 
his instrument was attributable — to the procesa 
used or the lens employed. 

Mr. SxAiTE said, it was due to the construc- 
tion of the lens, which gave extraordinary 
rapidity. Ordinary stereoscopic lenses would 
give instantaneous results in a good hght for 
outdoor work ; but for taking the portraits of 
very young children in the dull light of a room 
a much higher degree of rapidity was neces- 
sary, and the best form of lens had been ob- 
tained by pursuing a careful series of experi- 
ments. It was about one-twentieth quicker 
than the extra-quick lens of Yoigtlander. 

Mr. Hughes asked if it might be used for 
other cameras besides the pistolgraph. 

Mr. Skaife said, it was constructed specially 
for the pistolgraph. Besides the peculiarity 
of its curves, &c., it differed from the ordinary 
portrait-lens in having no separation between 
the two glasses of the back combination. The 
lenses were made for him by Mr. Dallmeyer 
according to a design supplied. 

The Chairmak then announced that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Sydney Smyth, re- 
gretting that he was unable to produce a solar- 
camera picture that evening with the magne- 
sium light, as promised, as he could not procure 
a supply of the wire. He hoped to bo able to 
do it at the next Meeting. 

Votes of thanks to Messrs. Dallmeyer, Hen- 
nah, and Skaife were then passed; and the 
Meeting adjourned until the 7th of June. 



To the Editor of the Photographic Journal, 
Newcastle, May 8, 1864. 

Sib, — I beg to thank you for sending me a 
copy of M. Placet's letter. All I can say in 
reply is, that M. Placet does me great injustice 
in supposing that I have borrowed any ideas 
from him. 

He is mistaken in supposing that I have 
read his patents. All I know of his memoir on 
photographic engraving is derived from a regwn/U 
of it contained in a letter of M. Lacan, which, 
I believe, appeared in one of the January Num- 
bers of the * British Journal of Photography ;' 
and it was immediately on reading this letter 
that I made the communication to Mr. Simp- 
son in which M. Placet's name is mentioned, 
and to which he refers. The object of that 
communication was to state that the process 
of photographic engraving which M. Placet 
was proposing as new, was not new to me^ 
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but that I hftd long beforo made okroma-gda- 
tme leliefib exaottyin the manner he deecribed, 
and had, moreoTery gone mooh fortfaer than 
(as far as I could jnd^ from M. Lacan's ab- 
afcraet) iteeemedhiB luidgone; thaiktosay: 
I was not merely able to prodnoe blocks for 
relief-printmg and plates for intagHo-piinting 
from Une wrigindU^ but, besides this, plates 
from the round, and from which the copper- 
plate printer conld take impressions having 
half 'tone like a photograph. My experiments 
in this direction have been nnavoidably inter- 
rupted ; but I yet hope ere long to snbetan- 
tiate to the public the statement that I then 
made and have here repeated. 

Am to carbon printing (whioh, by the way, 
is qnite another thing from photographic ei^ 
growing, to which subject I bdiere M. Placet's 
memoir exdusiTely refers), I and others have 
in our possession carbon prints that were made 
according to the process I have published at 
least tioo months before M. Placet published his 
memoir on photographic engraving, I there- 
fore most emphatically assert that, whatever 
similarity there may appear to be between 
some of the details of lus process of photo- 
graphic engraving and my process of carbon 
printing, that nevertheless those details have 
been originated and developed quite indepen- 
dently of him, and long before the publication 
of his memoir. Tet I cannot forbear to re- 
mark that, supposing (which is, however, quite 
contrary to the foct) I had not made a single 
carbon print before the publication of M. 
Placet's memoir, still I think that would 
scarcely have lessened the originality of my 
process of carbon printing — a thing perfectly 
distinct from photographic engraving, the sub- 
ject to which M. Placet's memoir is confined. 

I shall feel obliged if you will communicate 
the contents of tins letter to the Society at its 
next Meeting ; and you wiU further oblige me 
by allowing my letter to appear in the Society's 
Journal. Joseph W. Swak. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

AVHTTAL GXKSSAL MBBTDrO, 

HSLD nr 

The SociErT's Hall, 117 Obobge Stbeet, 

Mat 10, 1864. 

C. 0. H. KnnrEAB, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
rsad and approved. 



The HowEABT Sbcbxtabt read the following 
oommunieation :^ 

On a New Arrangement for Washing Phoio^ 

graphic Prints, 

By Jahes Abbot, Photographer, Dundee. 

I HAVE been advised by several of my prafeB^ 
sional brethren to give to the Society a desci^ 
tion of an arrangement which I hav« devised 
for effectually washing photographic prints. 

During the last two yean there have been 
several very good methods proposed for accom- 
plishing the end in view ; all of them, however, 
will,! fear, be found deficient,if put to sufficient 
test. 

In most of the systems of washing whieh 
have been proposed, the prints are submitted 
to plentiful changes of water; and in the best 
of these there is a continual agitation so as to 
prevent the sheets from adhering together. 

In the axxangements which I have the 
honour to submit to you, we have a continual 
change of water, together with an inoessant 
movement of the prints, not in a mass (which 
is very likely to happen in other methods which 
I have seen), but in such a manner as to make 
one believe that each print is under restric- 
tion not to touch its neighbour. I have also 
adopted a method whidi, I think, wiU find 
much favour, namely, that of pressing or 
squeezing the pictures while under washing. 

We know that paper is a spongy matenal, 
being composed of a mass of fibres matted to- 
gether. Now, if we take a piece of close sponge 
and soak it in colouring-matter, such as a solu- 
tion of indigo, and put it into a vessel ftdl of 
water, and submit it to many changes, say for 
the space of one hour, it will still exMbit colour 
at the end of that time on being pressed or 
squeezed. This shows that squeezing may 
form a highly important part in the process of 
removing soluble substances frt>m spongy bodies. 
In a print while washing, I believe that the ac- 
tion of the fixing agent on the unchanged chlo* 
ride of silver, &c. (in the case of prints on albu« 
miniaed paper), must, for the most part, be ex- 
erted through the mass of paper from the back 
or unalbuminized surface; and that the latter 
surface, owing to the closeness of its texture, 
must in great measure preyentready action of 
the h3rposulphite of soda. I have been much 
surprised tofind that an extremelysmall amount 
of tiie intensity of a sufficientiy exposed piotoro 
exists in the albumen-film, and on this aocount 
frequently thought that a process ctf washing 
which, with safety to the print, would admit 
of the paper being manipulated as one would a 
sponge diarged with colouring-matter, would 
eflSdctiially remove all the soluble mattor from 
the substance of the paper. 
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I have said aniftcient on the merita of my 
anangement ^ and mnch more tiuin this for 
&ofle present at this meeting would not be 
necessaiy, seeing that I have put before yon 
a working modeL I shall, however, describe 
the fbll-sise arrangement which I have in ope- 
ration, and the method of working it 




In a convenient part of the fizing-room I 
hare erected a wooden trough, which is so con- 
stnieted as to be quite wat^r-tight. In size 
this trough is 6 feet long at both top and 
bottom, and in breadth 2| feet at the top 
and 2 feet at the bottom, lis depth is 18 
inches. These are inside measurements. 
This trough is raised from the floor on a frame, 
and the height from the top of the trough to 
^B ground is 3 feet 2 inches. The trough has 
a hole in one end of the bottom for the inser- 
tion of an exit pipe, and a very slight fall is 
giyen towards this end. At 3 inches from the 
bottom of the trough, at each end, there are 
two wooden bars placed (12 inches apart) 
across, to support two earthenware vessels 
which are to be placed at each end. These 
diflhes are in size 20 inches in diameter and 
10 inches deep, and have three holes pierced 
in each of them— one at the bottom, in which 
must be fitted a piece of gutta percha while 
soft, 80 as to form a plug opening upwards, 
and the other two at either side ^ the dish, 
halfray down. The holes in the side are for 
the entrance of the water, to be afterwards 
referred to. 

On the top of the trough, in the middle, is 
fitted a wooden frame, which receives a piece 
of very thick plate glass, 14 inches square ; and 
this is rounded at tihe edges. This glass table 
IB firmly fixed to the frame. 

To press the sheets I have a roUer made 
thns: — ^A brass tube, 14 inches long and 1^ 
inch in diameter, is covered with a piece of 
india-rubber tubing, lliis covered tube is 
pierced by a spindle terminating at each end 
St 3 Indies beyond the brass tube, and so formed 
as to be a convenient handle. Now along the 
back of the trough, and 6 inches above it, I 
have my water-supply pipe. This pipe is half 
an inch in diameter. From this I take three 
^''anchesy one to the large dish on the right 



hand, and another to that on the left, and the 
third is made to terminate a short distance 
above the glass table in a rose-head similar to 
that attached to a garden watering-pan« 
. This should be sufficiently above the glass 
dab to cause the water whidi rushes out from 
it to play over the whole Burfaoe of the glass. 
The branch pipes are f inch in diameter^ and 
each of them has a separate stop*cook attached 
at a point a little from the main pipe. 

To supply the dishes with water, each branch 
is divided into two, and these enter the bacons 
from the outside, and are made to fit closely, 
entering about | an inch into the interior of 
the vessel, whic^is for the purpose of enabling 
the current of water to be directed towards the 
side of the dish. When this arrangement iel 
adjusted, it* will be found that the opposition* 
jets of water cause a thoroughly screw motion 
in the water, which is the most eflbctual in 
my experience for keeping the prints apart 
and in continual motion. 

The working of the arrangement is very 
simple. I conduct it thus : — Ihe prints, being 
fixc^, are put into, say, the dish on the left 
hand. The plug, being in the water, is put on, 
and they are turned about by the screw-mo- 
tion for an hour; or if there is a large number 
of printSyldivide them and put into both dishes. 
At the expiry of this time, I lift them one by 
one and place them, backs up, upon the glass 
table until it is covered; I then put on the 
water, and take the roller and give six or eight 
turns over the prints, pressing the while pretty 
firmly. They are now to be transferred to the 
dish on the right-hand side, which is full of 
dean water. 

In this vessel the prints can be left until 
they are considered finished, and all that it is 
advisable to do is to remove the plug at the 
bottom two or three times. The arrangement, 
beyond this, requires no watching,>s the prints 
will never attempt to go over &e edge of the 
basins. I generally finish by a virashing of six 
hours' duration ; but I am quite convinced that 
a treatment of three hours would be quite 
sufficient, and especially if the pictures were 
brought twice under pressure. The washing 
away of the hyposulphite of silver should be 
accomplished as quickly as possible, as it is 
very liable, when in a diluted state and. in the 
presence of very little free hyposulphite of 
soda, to decompose spontaneously. I consider 
this to be a powerful argument for a reason- 
ably rapid washing; and it is very likely that 
the paper is in a sufficiently soft state, by the 
previous operations it has gone through, to 
permit this being accomplished in from three 
to four hours. 

This, gentlemen, is as much as I think will 
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M heo dgur y in tiie way of doMi^tioii. I 
might hsre, as I intended^ prored to yon 
by xthomioal test the oomparative affideney of 
this method and that ordinarily followed. 
Bui, in the aheenoe of this proof before you, 
I may say that I subjected two prints (one 
washed in the nsoal manner, and the other 
by the rolling method) to a serere test after a 
washing of lulf an hoar, and the result was as 
distinctly as oonld be in &Tonr of the rolled 
pnnt 'bi order to asoertain correctly whether 
the hypoenlphitea are remored from paper 
qniflkar and better by one system of washuig 
flian by another, it is not enough to test the 
wmtar tiiat drips ; it is necessary to bruise 
the paper to a pnlp, and soak this in a test- 
glass with a amall qnantiiy of cold distilled 
water ht an honr or two, when, by pressing 
down file pulp with a glsss rod, the liquid can 
be poured off mr testing. 
. It is to be hoped that, ere long, anything like 
uncertainty as to permanence will be unheard 
of, by the msthod at present followed being 
superseded by one about which there can be 
no doubts. But, until then, it is our duty to 
do the utmost in our power to secure as far as 
peasible this most desirable condition. 

After the reading of the paper, a discussion 
arose as to the yalue of Mr. Abbof s apparatus, 
which was generally approved of, Mr. Tunny, 
however, still adTocatixig the use of ^^ ura^ as 
the most effectual mesas of securing perma- 
nency in photographic prints. Mr. Tunny 
moved that Mr. Abbot receive a vote of thanks 
£ur his instmetive oommunicatiQn. 

Mr* T. B. Jomreroir then read the following 

Notes on Cation Printing, 

Mr attention has been csll0d by Mr. Bodger, 
of fit Andrew's, to the similarity that exists 
between Mr. Swan's carbon process and that 
by M. Poitevin as afterwards modified by 
M. Fargier, fi»r which he received a medal of 
dOO francs from the French Committee in 
July 1856. 

In the 'Photographic News' for Deo. 14, 
1860, I find, under the head of ''Foreign 
Soienoe," the following from their Paris corre- 
spondent:—* 

" M. Fargier has patented a new printing- 
prooess; but yet not entirely new, inasmudi 
as he avails himself of the photogenio action of 
lilg^t on a mixture of gelatine and bichromate 
of potassa, with tihe addition of carbon in 
powder. 

'<His method is based on a very simple but 
important fbct, vis. that when a tranq[Mrent 
sensitivs medium is exposed to light, the 
chemical action and change, commencing at 
tie surfiMO of flie sensitire medium, peneteate 



more or iMs into its substance in proportion to 
the length of time it is submitted to the actioa 
of the lights Consequentiy, when he has 
obtained a picture on a layer of gelatinsi 
containing powdered carbon in a state of 
suspension, and sensitiaed by bidhromate of 
potassa, y . Fargier pours some collodion on to 
this picture, and then plunges the plate into 
warm water. The glass becomes detached, the 
gelatine melts, under the image, and there 
remains on the collodion only those portions of 
the bichromate, more or less thick, according 
to the intensity of the light, and which have 
become insoluUe. In this way the picture Is 
really transferred to the collodion in all its 
detail ; for the surface remains exactly as the 
light has made it. The picture is next glued 
to a sheet of paper, collodion tmpermost. In 
this way M. Fargier obtains positive pictures so 
fine in model and tone, that proofs taken from 
the same negatives by ordinary methods cannot 
be compared with them." 

On the 19tii of December, 1860, he writes, 
''In my last letter I described M. Faigier's 
process of carbon printing: the results are 
truly admirable, both from the purity of the 
lights and the delicacy of the details of the 
image, very superior to the positives obtained 
by tiie ordinary methods ; being printed with 
pure carbon, they are undoubtedly permanent." 
In the 'News' for January 3, 1862, the 
Paris corre^ndent writes, "M. Faigier has 
made some important modifications in the 
original process : he found the sensitiTeness d 
the bichromate of potassa so great that one or 
two seconds' exposure was sufficient to soluize 
the proof; he then substituted nitrate of 
uranium, bichromate of ammonia, fto., for the 
salt of potassa, and then obtained better results. 
The exposure could then be prolonged several 
seconds without danger. The manipulation of 
the coUodion-films is also performed with, much 
more freedom." 

Mr. Bodger says, "The only diffSarence 
between this process and Mr. Swan's ia, that 
M. Fargier prints on the film of gelatine and 
carbon, and then pours on the collodion, and 
thus draws the film off. From my experience 
of the last month, I should rather foUow the 
details of tins process in preference to those of 
Mr. Swan's, and print while the material is 
fiat on the glass; for I find that the film of 
gelatine is very apt to adhere to the printing- 
frame-back by reason of the heat." . 

Mr.Bodger,two or three years sinoe, madea 
series of experiments by this procees. Many 
of the prints so produced were quite perfect, 
but, unfortunately, not being preserved with 
sufficient care, very few of them now exist. 
Ho sends me one impression^ not a perfect one 
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0ertaia^»bat it is enoog^ to prove that prints, 
by a prooMB Yery similar to Mr, Swan's, were 
prodooed several yean since. 

Those who desire more iafonnation on the 
sohjeet will find foil parttonhm in the follow- 
ing Joamals : — * Photogiaphio News/ Bee. 14, 
1860, Dec. 21, 1860, Jan. 11, 1861, Jan. 3, 
1802; 'Photogiaphio Notes/ Kot. 15, 1861, 
June 1, 1862; 'Jooznal of Photogpraphy/ 
JwoB % 1862. 

Mr. Tuionr exhibited to the Meeting seyeral 
portraits printed by him, with ilight modifica 
tions of Mr. Swan's carbon process. The 
{Hints were of good quality, equal to those 
pndaead by silver; send Mr. Tonny thinks, 
with a littie praetiee, carbon prints can be 
prodneed with eertainir and ffnaX rapidity; 
he adv^iMites the use of a mndi thinner fihn 
than that recommended by Mr. Swan. 

Tke Sbcskiat then read the fbUowing Be 
portby tiieConneilc — 

The Govincil, in aoeoidanee with the Laws 
t)f the Bodety, have now, at the condusiim of 
the Ei^th Year of its existence, to present 
fhdr Aimnal Beport to this Meeting. 

The Council hare much pleasure in congra- 
tnladng the Members on having obtuned the 
consent of His Boyal Highness The Prince of 
Wales to be the Patnm of the Society, in room 
of }u» lats &ther, the lamented Prince Consort 

Hie Council, on the other hand, r^pret that 
50 few Ordinary Members have been added to 
the list since last Annuel Meeting. They think 
it their duty to remind the Members &at no 
Society can long continue to prosper without a 
constant accession of new Mlembers, to fill up 
the blanks which must arise from deaths and 
mngnations. They would therefore urge upon 
the Members the necessity of recruiting their 
zimka by endeavonring to induce all their 
friends who take an interest in photography to 
join theSociefy. 

The papers read during the Sesnon have 
been more than usually interesting, and the 
ittendanee has been satis&otory. 

It may be of use, as a guide to future opQ- 
ntions, to remind the Society 0f what has been 
done daring the Session, whieh doses to-ni^t; 
and th^ Council therefore present a short ri- 
tunU of tJie bnsiness which has been brou^^t 
before the Society, the chief communications 
being as follows: — 

Some Bemaiks on the Mali Process; by the 
Bev. D, T. K. Dmmmond. 
. On the Stereoseopie Belief of the Chimenti 
Flctores; by Sir David Brewster. 

. Carbon Srintiiig on flain Paper; byMr.W. 



On the Photo^mioroscope ; by Sir David 
Brewster. 

Description of an Improved Enlarging C^« 
mera ; Ij Signor Antonio Montagna. 

On a ifew Camera, and Diy-Plate Apparatus ; 
by Thomas Sutton, B A. 

On the Use of Magnesium Wire in Combus- 
tion as a Photographic Agent; by Sir David 
Brewster. 

Descripticm of a New Washing Apparatus 
for Photographic Prints ; by Mr. John Sang, 

Popular Kotes on Photographic Lenses. — 
Part n. Landscape and Arddtectural Lenses; 
by Mr. J. T. Taylor. 

Description of a New Arrangement for. 
Washing Photographic Prints'; by Mri James 
Abbot. 

The Council may also refer to the experi- 
ments of taking portraits by the new li^t pro- 
duced by the combustion of magnesium wire, 
which were conducted at a late Meeting by 
Mr. Mofiat Although these e^riments were^ 
quite successful, this brilliant fight, for many 
reasons, can never compete with da;^ light for 
portraiture ; but, on the other hand, it may be 
of great value to illuminate dimly lighted in- 
teriors; for taking copies of paintings which 
cannot be removed from the walls; or for 
taking views in the interiors of mines, caves, 
or o&er situations where daylight scarcely 
enters, — such as the temples at Mephanta, or 
the interiors of the Pyramids. 

The most important discovery of the Session 
has certainly been that of Mr. Swan's improved 
Carbon Process, which seems to combine all 
tlie beauty of silver printing with the perma- 
nency of printing-ink. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Swan, specimens of hk new process 
were lately eadbibited to the Society, which has' 
ever taken a deep interest in the discovery of 
a permanent process, and has already awamed 
a medal to Mr, Pounoy, as well as been the 
medium of publishing a description of Mr. 
Blair's plain-paper carbon process. 

The Competitive Exhibition of this season 
was the means of bringing together a number 
of beautifiil prints, sent from every part of the 
ooimtry — a proof that a medal frt>m this So- 
ciety is valued as one of the highest rewards a 
photographer can attain. 

The Exhibition was open for one month to 
the public, free of charge; and it must be 
gratifying to the Society that the Exhibition 
Booms were well attended, and that many re- 
grets were expressed when the Exhibition 
was dosed. The gentlemen appdnted by tiie 
Council to award the prizes were unanimous 
in their opinion as to the merits of the pictures 
selected for rewards, which were as follows :— 

For the best Landscape the Silver Medal' 
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was awarded to Mr. P. Eobinson, of Lea- 
mington, for the '^ Deer Park, Stonleigh ;" and 
Mr. Eobinson also carried off another Medal 
for the best Group, "Somebody's Coming." 
Mr. MofEat, of Edinburgh, was the succesc^ 
competitor for the best Portrait, that of " George 
Harvey, R.8.A./' for which he received a 
Silver Medal. 

A Bronze Medal was awarded to Mr. F. Bed- 
ford, of London, for his view of "Warwick 
GasUe;" and another Bronze Medal to Mr. 
Bodger, 8t. Andrews, for his Group of "Colonel 
And Mrs. Maitland Dougal.'' 

The Council have entered into an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Eobinson for the supply of 
oopies of the Prize Group, " Somebody 's 
Coming," which wiU be delivered to all Mem- 
bers of the Society who have paid the current 
year's subscription, as soon as the required 
number can be printed. 

Suocessfdl as the Competing Exhibitions 
have hitherto been, the Council are unanimous 
in their opinion of the desirableness of having 
next season, if at all practicable, a General 
Exhibition. They find that a comparatively 
small number of photographs, however high in 
quality, has not the same attraction, either to 
tiie public or the Society, as a more extensive 
collection ; whilst the fact of its being a Com- 
peting Eidiibition excludes many pictures of 
undoubted merit, which would be sent without 
hesitation to an open Exhibition. 

The only obstacle is the want of a suitable 
room in a good locality ; and the Council call 
upon every Member of the Society to assist 
them in overcoming this difficulty, so that 
arrangements may be made in good time for 
next Session. 

For next year, the Council would recom- 
mend that Silver Medals be awarded as fol- 
lows : — 

For the Best View, taken by a dry process ; 
the details of the process to be communicated 
to the Society. 

For the Best View, taken by an Amateur, 
by any process. 

For ttie Best View in Scotland, taken by any 
process. 

For the Best Group. 
For the Best Portrait. 

The Council to have the power of awarding 
extra Medals for any picture of sufficient merit, 
which may not have been included in the above 
list. 

All the pictures must be untouched, and from 
angle negatives, except in the case of Views, 
which may have the sky printed from another 
negative, or they may be toned or shaded be- 
fore fixing. 
As required by the Laws of the Society^ the 



President, the Senior Vice-Ptesident (Mr. C. 
G. H. Kinnear), the four Senior Members of 
Council (Messrs. Scott Elliot, the Bev. Mr. 
Drummond, Mr. George Moir, and Mr. J. Qt, 
Tunny), the Honorary Secretary, and the 
Honorary Treasurer retire upon this occasum, 
but are re-eligible. 

The Council would suggest that the Presi- 
dent be re-elected; that the Bev. D. T. K. 
Drummond be elected Vice-President, in room 
of Mr. Kinnear; that the Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and the other Members of Council be 
re-elected ; and that Mr. Kinnear, the retiring 
Vice-President^ be added to the Coimdl. 

Jbstraet of the Honorary Trsasurer^s AeooufU* 
From the account of the Honorary Trea- 
surer which, with the docket of the Honorary 
Auditor certifying its accuracy, was laid before 
the Meeting, it appears that — 

The sum of the Chai^ is X555 2 8 

The Discharge is 230 1 

Balance in fisivour of the Society. £325 2 7 

Mr. Fnn)LAT Audbbsoit moved that the Ee- 
port be approved of. It was a very encouraging 
thing to find that thefrmdsof the Society were 
in such a prosperous condition. 

The CsAisicAir said that, before concluding 
the business of the Session, he had the agree- 
able duty to perform of proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Honorary Secretary and Hono- 
rary Treasurer for the very efficient manner in 
which they had discharged their duties. It 
was to the exertion of those gentiemen that the 
Society was] indebted for its present efficient 
and prosperous state. 

Offiee-Bearersfor the ensuing year. 

Patron. — ^His Boyal Highness The Prince of 
Wales. 

iV«Mfon<.— Sir David Brew8ter,K.H.,F.E.S., 
(fee. 

Vice Presidents. — ^Horatio Boss; the BeT« 
D. T. K. Drummond. 

Cotmcil, — ^Alex. Young Herries ; J. Bamsay 
L' Amy ; Colonel Bell ; William Walker ; James 
G. Timny; George Moir; Wm. Scott Elliot; 
C. G. H. Kinnear. 

Honorary Treasurer, — ^H. G. Watson. 

Honorary Secretary, — ^T. B. Johnston. 

Hviwrary AudiUyr, — John Cay. 

The Council of the Photographic Society, in 
proposing to print in the Journal abstracts of 
papers read at (he Ordinary Meetings^ or in 
giving the papers at length, do not therdy 
adopt the views or opinions of (he authors. 

No notice can be taken of»dnonymou8 communis 
cations. Whatever is intended for insertion 
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iRwl he auAetttwaUd ly ihe name and ad- 
drm$ of the writer ; not neeeaaarUy for pub- 
Heaiianf hmiaea guarantee of his goodfaiih. 
ne ecane provieo extends to eommunieations to 
As Editor. 



Improved PhotoUthogre^hie Process. 
To the Editor of ike Phoiographie JoumetL 

8 Bue de la Pomp»^ BroMeb, 

8iBy — ^Deeiroiis of partioipatmg in the Ezhi- 
bitioa of the Photograf^c Society of Londoiiy 
I hare the honoiir of sending speoimenB of my 
neir patent process of photolithogn^hy. 

I hare thonght it would not be nninteresting 
to the membm of the Photographic Society 
to give some account of my process and its 
history. 

Some months ago I had the pleasure of 
showing to some gentlemen in London the ex- 
edlent results I had obtained byMr.Asser's 
process (our firm having obtained the privilege 
of working that process in this country). The 
practiee of that process led me to think that 
somethix^ more simple and practical remained 
to be dis^yered ; and by the very difficulties of 
Mr. Asaer's method I was insensibly led to 
another way of operetingy which I shall pre- 
sently djikm to you. 

Having succeeded far beyond my expecta- 
tions in improving the art, I communicated to 
Jfr. Asser the residts of my labour, and, by mu- 
toal consent, our two processes have become 
inseparable, though we are each patented in 
our own names, my patent being completed in 
England, France, and Belgium. I take the 
liberty of explaining to you my method without 
reserve ; and should it be thought worth the 
Society's notice, I shall feel mxt^ flattered. It 
is as follows : — 

notoUthographg. — ^From a negative on glass 
or paper I take an impression on paper pre- 
pared in the following manner : — 

Sixed paper, very smooth and even in tex- 
ture, is coated wiUi a solution of gum arable 
m pme water, saturated with bid^omate of 
potass or ammonia. It is well known that the 
above substanees, in combination witii organic 
matter, such as gum, gelatine, dextrine, starch, 
dec ^, become insoluble in water after a 
eettain exposure to light. The paper, pre- 
pared as above, is tiien exposed behind a nega- 
tive ; and when the phot(^aphic image is suffi- 
ciendy developed, there will be parts of the 
gum impregnated with bichromate which have 
become insMblCjOr partly so^ eaoaedy according to 
like gradations of tone in ihe negative employ ed. 
The aheet of prepaxed paper, with ^e pho- 
tognphic image thus pnated, is placed face 



downwards on a lithographic stone, grained 
very fine or polished (according to the nature 
of the subject), and previously disposed in a 
percnsaon press (it can be done in the litho- 
graphic press, but with uncertainty) ; damp 
paper is then placed above the proof, and a 
heavy pressure applied. The water contained 
in the damp paper is pressed through the sheet 
impressed by light, and dissolves ihe parts of 
gum remaining at liberty, the gum conse- 
quently attaches itself to the su^ace of the 
stone. When the stone has remained a certain 
length of time in the press, sufficiently to allow 
the small quantity of soluble gum in the dark 
shadows to attach itself to the stone, the pres- 
sure is removed, and the photographic proof 
withdrawn carefully from the stone ; a negative 
image wUl then be seen in gum on ike stone j with 
cdl ihe gradations of tone. The stone is then 
dried, either spontaneously or by gently wann- 
ing it When well dried, I cover the whole 
surface of the stone with greasy ink, which 
may be applied with a roller or otherwise ; the 
greasy ink wiU penetrate all parts of ihe stone 
untouched by the gum ; the coating of ink is 
then removed by spirits of turpentine or other- 
vrise, and all the gum washed from the surface 
of the stone, whidh is then rolled in with ordi- 
nary printing-ink, anc? ihe positive image ap- 
pears in black on ihe stone. 

It is then printed as any lithographic draw- 
ing, but has the peetdiarity of requiring no etch- 
ing, the gum having, by Ae pressure applied, so 
far penetrated into the substance of the stone as 
to (dlow of a great number of proofs being taken 

Off—VIYE OB SIX THOUSAin) I 

All similar substances can be employed in- 
stead of gum arable, which I prefer — such as 
gelatine, dextrine, and aU mucilaginous sub- 
stances. 

Photozincography. — ^The same as for stone ; 
but it is necessary to etch the plate. 

Photographic Engraving on Steel, Copper, ifc. 
4re. — ^The preliminary operations are the same 
as those I employ for the stone or zinc, ex- 
cepting that a positive image on glass or paper 
must be used instead of a n^ative. 

When the plate is withdrawn from the press, 
and the photographic proof detached from it, 
it must be well dried, as I have said for the 
stone ; the plate is then covered with a thin 
coating of varnish, and, when diy, may be 
soaked in water to remove the gum, or imme- 
diately plunged in a weak acid solution and 
etched in the usual way employed for etching 
on steel or copper. Wherever the plate is 
protected from ihe varnish by the gum, it will 
be attacked by the acid, and an engraving is 
produced, which is then printed as an ordinary 
etching on metal. 
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I have explained to you. Sir, my new pro- 
cess, which I believe to be the best yet diisco- 
vered. You will remark how very simple and 
few are the different operations to go through ; 
and if carried out wi^ proper care, can never 
faU. 

Hoping you will excuse this rather long 
letter^ — ^I am, Sir, yours truly, 

_ W. TOOVET. 

On ike Curvcd'frorUed Camera. 

To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

Sib, — ^When I penned my observations on 
the curved-fronted camera I fully anticipated 
the treatment I should experience for pre- 
suming to differ from that gentleman ; but I 
had no idea that you would have to suffer for 
my sins. My back is broad enough to bear 
all Mr. Sutton has said or may say, and his 
hard words make about the same impression 
as would hailstones on the * Warrior ' target. 
There is, however, one part of Mr. Sutton's 
letter referring to Mr. Ross which I think it is 
incumbent on me to notice. Jf that gentle- 
man had stated that he approved of the inven- 
tion, I should, most certainly, have hesitated 
before I ventured to differ from him ; but as 
he has not done so at any of the Photographic 
Meetings nor in any of the Journals, nor has 
he advertised the instrument for sale, I take 
it for granted that Mr. Sutton ordered a ca- 
mera to be constructed on his principle, and 
that Mr. Ross has executed the order without 
guaranteeing its success. 

, Mr. Sutton calls me a Tom Noddy. This is, 
I conclude, something very dreadful ; but al- 
though I have consulted Johnson, and racked 
my brain for a derivation of the word, I am 
unable to arrive at its meaning. It is true 
that I have not graduated at Cambridge ; and at 
^^g^y> where I received my modicum of 
education, Latin and Greek were the staple 
commodities : the derivation may therefore be 
Hebrew or high Dutch, for all I know to the 
contrary. You have probably heard Matthews's 
story of the woman who bore with great for- 
bearance the epithets usually applied by the 
lower classes to each other, but became ex- 
cessively irate when called a parallelogram. 
I conclude I ought to express my indignation 
for the same reason, viz. that I do not know 
what description of animal a Tom Noddy may 
happen to be. Now then for the curved- 
fronted camera. It may occasionally happen 
that one who has the modesty to acknowledge 
his ignorance may be correct, and " Sir Oracle " 
may find he has made a slight mistake. I 
have taken two views of the same object with- 
out shifting the camera— one with the camera 



front raised vertically, the other raised to the 
same height and the lens inclined at the angle 
indicated by Mr. Sutton. I focused both for 
the centre of the plate. The fonner is fairly 
sharp all over ; the latter faUs off wofully at both 
ends, but more especially at the top of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Sutton may probably quibble at my 
using the term " distortion," which is, I be- 
lieve, applied by opticians to curvature of the 
lines only. I employed it in its more general 
sense, as will clearly be proved by the fact that 
Mr. Sutton stated he had used a triplet which 
does not give curved lines. An image of which 
any part is out of focus is clearly distorted. 1 
enclose you prints from the negatives, in order 
that you may judge for yourself who is correct. 

As regards my having stated my conviction 
that Mr. Sutton had not tried the plan he ad- 
vocated, I have no reason for altering my 
opinion. That Mr. Sutton took the landscapes 
he exhibited at the Glasgow meeting with the 
curved-fronted camera, I do not for one mo- 
ment doubt ; but that such subjects constitute 
a tried I deny. Landscapes have generally 
at least one-third sky ; and as the top is by far 
the worst part of the picture, the object for 
trial should be some lofty building, which 
would show the distortion (if any), and not 
sky or clouds, where it could not be indicated. 
Batkhah JOITES. 

[The photographs are left at our printers', 
that those who wish may inspect and satisfy 
themselves of the correctness of Mr. Baynhain 
Jones's observations. — Ed.] 

Boyal Hortieultaral Sodelhr, 
South Kensington, W. 
AprS 11, 1864. 

Sir, — ^Will you kindly be the medium of 
communicating to the Photographic Society 
and to its in^vidual Members, as well as any 
other photographers with whom you may be 
acquainted, the desire of this Society and of 
myself to have the benefit of their cooperation 
in making a Photographic Exhibition of por- 
traits of Conifers in the Council Eoom here on 
the 21st of June? 

On that day I give a Lecture on Conifers, 
which I will illustrate by drawings and photo- 
graphs of these trees. The practice of taking 
and collecting photographs of trees in general, 
and more especially of Conifers, is now be- 
coming common ; and it is very desirable that 
it should be encouraged, and there is no better 
means of doing so than by showing how w^ 
they can be done. 

There is, no doubt, a multitude of views in 
the portfolios of the Society in which some 
Conifer or other figures as an object. In the 
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absence of aefcoal portraits of trees, these inci- 
dental portraits would well supply their place. 

If a snfKcient number of specimens were sent 
in, &e view might be continued for a week. 

I shall be happy to receiye any suggestions 
as to the best way of working out my idea. 
I am, yours truly, 

AimBXW MiTBBAT. 

Thitnton Thomson, Esq, 

Amateur PhotograpJac Association. 
A CoiiBrci]:.-MixTnio of the Amateur Photo- 
fcraphic Association was held, April 14th, at 12 
York Place, Portman Square, Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
Dudley flt^rald de Eos in Uie Chair. The mi- 
nutes of the last Meeting haying been read and 
confirmed^ the following Members and Sub- 
scribers were ]ffopoeed and elected: — ^The Hon. 
Kalph Abercrombie,thu Hon. Miss Vesey, North 
Reee, Esq., H. MaxweU, Esq., W. WiUiamson, 
Esq., W. S. Hobson, Esq., Miss L. Mosel^y, 
M. F. Carter, Esq., Lt. H. W. J. Senior, E. H. 
Mitdiell, Esq., Mrs. J. J. Bell, Major Dum- 
ford, C. Larking, Esq., Lady Staples, the Hon. 
Miss Beatrice Yesey, Eev. A. Johnson, Capt. 
C. C. Taylor, W. H. Humphreys, Esq., Lt. W. E. 
T. Bookey, E. Larking, Esq., — Clerk, Esq., C. 
Horsley, Esq., T. Spencer, Esq., C. Martyn, 
Esq., Eev. H. Holden, and Mrs. Leith. 

The question of an Exhibition of the So- 
ciet/s I^otographa was resumed, and, after a 
iengtbeoed discussion, it was resolved to hold 
one at 12 York Place, as soon after the new 
negatives had been received as possible. 

The Secretary then laid before the meeting 
a detailed account of moneys which had been 
paid according to Eules 10 and 13. The accoimt 
included the names of nearly sixty members, 
with sums varying from a few shillings to 
wveral pounds. 

The Secretary haviug stated, in reply to a 
question from Mr. Glaisher, that several of the 
Kembers and Subscribers had not yet received 
their pictures, it was resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. Glaisher, seconded by Mr. Gooch, that 
henceforth Members and Subscribers who shall 
not have selected the pictures due to them 
within two months of Uie dose of each sub- 
scription year (which dates from June to June) 
shall have such pictures sent to them as shall 
be selected by the referees. 

A. J. Mblht7Ish, Hon. 8ec. 



The Bromine Question and Mr, J. F. Ooddard, 
Being two chapters connected with the early 
history of Photogre^y. 

By J^BBZ HvoHis, Esq. 
As the period for closing the Goddard Testi- 
monial Fund has arrived, the occasion is ap- 



propriate, not only for thanking the many 
subscribers for their generosity in saving a 
photographic discoverer and a worthy man 
from indigence, but also for reviewing the 
claims made on his behalf, and the evidence on 
which they rest. The recent letter of Mr. Fox 
Talbot in the pages of a contemporary also 
necessitates the step. 

The purpose of the original appeal was to 
show that Daguerreotype was indebted to Mr. 
Goddard; that he gave that art an impulse 
that has extended to subsequent processes; and, 
therefore, that his case was a fitting one for 
the benevolence of photographers. If, how- 
ever, in making this appeal, the claims of 
earlier or contemporary discoverers were not 
mentioned, it should be borne in mind that it 
was not a chapter on early photography that 
was being written, but a statement of the case 
of Mr. Goddard ; and nothing could be further 
from the minds of the gentlemen interested in 
him than intentionally to ignore the labours 
of others in the same field. 

The year 1839 is a memorable one in photo- 
graphic annals — a veritable annus lucis; for 
Fox Talbot and Baguerre then published their 
discoveries. These processes, though other- 
wise so singularly unlike, had one idea in 
common — the production of a latent image on 
a base of iodide of silver. Bromine formed no 
part of either process. Daguerreotype re- 
mained unimproved for several montiis after 
its publication in August 1839. In attempt- 
ing portraiture, the difficulty experienced was 
the very long sitting required in brilliant sun- 
shine. To obviate this, Woolcott's speculum 
camera was invented, and the sitting was thus 
materially abbreviated. In June 1840, Mr. 
Goddard, then lecturer on optics, natural phi- 
losophy, <fec., was engaged by Messrs. Beard 
and Johnson (as explained in my paper of 
December 15th, 1863) to apply his scientific 
knowledge to the improvement of the Daguer- 
reotype process. By a report in the * Morning 
Chronicle,' Sept. 12, 1840, it appears that Mr. 
Beard had an establishment for producing 
portraits by the aid of Woolcott's camera, at 
the Medicfid Hall, near Fumival's Inn, Hol- 
bom, London ; in this newspaper report, after 
an interesting description of this camera, and 
how the sunshine was tempered by passing 
through blue glass screens to mitigate the 
painfulness of the sitting, I find it further 
stated "thot no expense is being spared to 
bring the process to perfection. For this pur- 
pose experiments on an extensive scale have 
been carried on under the superintendence of 
Mr. Goddard,"&c. <bc. These experiments bore 
fruit shortly after. A printed document is 
before me, dated December 8, 1840, entitled 
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VakuMe Improvementi in Daguerreotype 
Photography, 

An Aoconnt of a new Means of pieparinff the 
Silver Plates for the Action of light in Photo- 
graphic Delineations of the Daguerreotype, dis- 
covered by J. F. GoDDARD, Lecturer on Optics; 
late of the Polytechnic Institution and Royal 
Adelaide Gallery, London. 

Having been enj;aged for some time past in in- 
vestigating the different means of preparing the 
Slates for the action of light, in photographic 
elineations of Daguerreotype, in hopes of being 
able to render them more sensitive, the result of 
my experiments has been the valuable discovery 
tliat when bromide of iodine is used instead of 
simple iodine, this very desirable object is attained 
in a most extraordinary de^e. If iodine and 
bromine are placed together m equal proportions, 
they instantly combine and form a new compound, 
the bright scaly crystals of the former dissolving, 
and the new substance ciystallizinff in dark mi- 
croscopic crystids of a beautiful aroorescent ap- 
pearance. These are exceedingly volatile, more 
so than the iodine alone, the vapour attacking the 
silver surface in a similar manner : and so deli- 
cately sensitive are the plates, when properly pre- 
parea, that the faintest light acts reaoilv on them ; 
even in the dull, cloudy days of Novemlwr, with a 
London atmosphere, if not too foggy, and there is 
sufficient light to produce a picture, it will, with 
a few minutes* exposure, be clearlv delineated. I 
have not had an opportunity of experimenting 
with bright solar light since I have made this dis- 
covery. But, from the experience I have had in the 
old process during the last summer, I have no 
doubt, with a clear summer sun, in London, the 
effiscts will be instantaneous. With the light of 
the ordinary gas-burners of the shops, a picture of 
a plaster bust may be obtained in three or four 
nunutes. J. F. Goddard. 

Li the * literary Gazette,' No. 1247, page 
803 (published, London, December 12th, 1840), 
under tho head of " Fine Arte," this same arti- 
cle appears as a communication from Mr. God- 
dard. The claims of this gentleman commence 
from this published stetement; but he ex- 
tended his researches and instituted a series of 
ezperimente on the haloid bodies — ^iodine, bro- 
mine, chlorine, and their combinations; and 
in March 1841 a sealed paper was deposited 
in the archives of the Boyal Society, detailing 
some of these ezperimente. A copy of this 
paper follows, together with attesting corre- 
spondence. 

St Joseph's Betreoi* Hammersmith, 
March 2nd, 1864. 

My Lords and Gsmtlemen, — In the month 
of March 1841 you did me the honour, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kieman^ of placmg in the Royal So- 
ciety a sealed paper containing notes of experi- 
mento made in tibe application of the Daguerreo- 
type process to the twng likenesses from life. 

I kad previousl]|r published my discovery of the 
extnoidinszy sensitiye property of the yapour of 
bromine in oombination witn iodine (see ' Literary 



Gazette,' December 12th9 1840). I was deenwis 
to furnish a process that would be effective, sim- • 
pie, and practicable for artiste more particularly, 
as in their hands it would be a most valuable 
auxiliary. For this purpose I commenced a series 
of experiments, the result of which was the adop- 
tion of the A and B mixtures, as detailed in the 
accompanying paper *. The time that has elapsed 
having brougnt so many scientific labourers mto 
the field, and the Daguerreotype process itself 
having been superseded by the process on paper 
of which the Hon. Fox Talbot is the inventor^ I 
have now most respectfully to beg the favour that 
the sealed packet may be opened and read with 
the accompanying paper * on the process used at 
the opening of the first professional photographic 
estebfishment at the Polytechnic Institution (a 
copy of which paper was furnished by Mr. Beard 
for the use of his licensees). 

It may be interesting and valuable in photo- 
graphy to know, that, by the use of my A and B 
mixtures, the portraits or pictures were so eaten 
or bitten into the silver surfeuse, that after being 
washed with the hyposulphite of soda solution, 
and the mercury on the plate vnped off, they 
remained so engraved as to be printed by the 
ordinaiy copper-plate printing nrocess. — I have the 
honour to be, my Lords ana Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, J. F. Goddabd. 

To the Preetdeni and Couneaf Boyal Society, 

The Royal Society, Burlington House, 
Ifarch 18th, 1864. 

Drab Sm, — ^I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 2nd inst, with enclosures, 
desiring that the sealed packet placed by you in 
the custody of the Roysd Societ^r, in 1841, may 
be opened, and the contained writing examined. 

Before proceeding to comply with your request, 
the officers of the Society aesire to be informed 
what further steps you wish to be taken, when the 
document enclosed in the envelope has been in- 
spected. It occurs to me that your purpose would 
probably be answered if we transmit to you a copy 
certified to beikitiifully transcribed from the paper 
deposited by you in 1841. 

I may explain that some years ago it was 
resolved to oiscontinue the practice of receiving 
deposits of sealed packets, but as yours was depo- 
sited anteriorly to that resolution, you are of course 
entitled to tne advantage of any evidence that 
such deposit was intended to supply.— I remain, 
dear Sii^our obedient servant, 

W. Sharpey, M.D., Sec Royal Society. 

Mr, J, F. Goddard, 

March 23rd, 1864. 

Dbab Snt, — ^I beg to acknowleckpe the receipt of 
yonr kind communication of the loth inst., and in 
reply to the request of the officers of the Hoyal 
Society as to tne further steps I desire, I beg 

* The ^i^er alluded to» descriptive of the A and B 
mixtures, is a lengthy document, and chiefly consistB of 
the mode of preparing uiui using certain preparatioiis of 
iodine, chlorine, and lodoua acia that lur. Goddard in* 
trodttoed in Daaoerreotype. Its value appears to have 
paased away with the prooeai to which it refers, and its 
preaent intsrait isoniy as deaeriptiveof the process used 
at the first Bn|^ r "-" — -"^-*- 
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reroectfiiDy to say that I diall feel greatly obliged 
hjDmg farnished -with a copy certified to he 
&ithfuljy tanmacribed fixxm the paper deposited by 
me with the Royal Society in Maich 1841, and for 
which I shall feel most grateful. — ^I lemainy dear 
Sir, your obedient servant, J. F. Goddajeu). 
Dr, Sharpey, See. Boyal Society. 

The Soyal Socisty, Bvrliogton House, 
Haivh 29tii» 1864. 
On this day a packet, inscribed "Notes, &c, of 
Diflcoveries in Imguerreotype, by John Frederick 
Goddsid, March 4th, 1841,^ and sealed with the 
fled of the Royal Society, and with the seal of 
Lord Northampton, the late president, was opened 
by me in the presence of Mr. W. White, assistant 
secretary of the Royal Society, by the author's 
nqnest It contained a paper, of which the 
foUowing is a true copy : — 

20 London Street, Fitzroy Square, 
Mareh 2nd, 1841. 
Noies (from the Daily Joumai of Mr. J. F. God" 
aard) on JBxperimerUs in Jmotoyrt^hy. 
1841. Jan. 17th. Made a small quantity of 
iodousacid. 

1841. Jan. 18th. Tried its action on silver 
plates for taking miniatures by the Daguerreotype, 
and found it to answer, the sensitiveness of tiie 
pkte being greatly increased, and the pictures 
mare marked and stronger than any hitherto pro- 

1841. Jan. 24th. Made more lodous acid. 

1841. Jan. 28th. Tried the iodous acid, combined 
witii a solution of iodic acid and the bromide of 
iodine, m taking the portrait of Mr. Beard. The 
pi^rae strong, but very blue [see specimen]. 
Afterward increased the proportions of pure iodine, 
ud took a portrait of Mr. Garpmael; afterwards 
another of Mr. S. CaipmaeL Much improved, 
pictures whiter [see specimois]. 

184L Feb. 12th. Ajfain tried the iodous add, 
and solution of iodic acid with pure iodine, and 
a few pains of bromide of iodine, and obtained a 
{ortiwt of Mr. Johnson, sen., which is very far 
we most beautiful and perfect of any hitherto 
pR)duced, although taken in heavy rain^ in two 
minutes and a few seconds. The character strong 
and marked, not requiring to be held in a particular 
mt to catch the most beautiful eflfects, being 
desriy and distinctiy seen in any position, even by 
artificial light. 

Afterwards took one of myself [see specimens! 

1841. Feb. 16th. Took a beautiful portrait of 
my lather (Mr. Goddaid, of* Chatham), by the 
^e process as above; time, very cloudy and daric. 
2 minutes 10 seconds. 

1841. Feb. 18tL Attending the meeting of 
«e Royal Society at Somerset House, and showed 
the portraits of Mr. Johnson, taken on the 12th, 
ttd also of my father, taken on the 16th, to the 
ftoftdent, the Marquis of Northampton, Sir John 
Uibbock, Dr. Roget, Prof. Wheatstone, Mr. Kier- 
nntjICH. Solly, ^. . ' 

(Signed) Jno. F. Godda&d. 

Certified by W. Shabpbt, M.D., 

Man^ 2WL ^g^^**^ *^*^® ^*1 Society. 
[To be continued.] 



BJEPORT OF JURORS. 
[Continued from vol. viii p. 448.] 

Austria. 

671. DiETZLER, C. (Medal). 

679. YoiQTLAirDKK and Son (Medal). — These 
two names may with great propriety be asso- 
ciated, both having received Medals for the 
excellence of their lenses, and both basing the 
construction of ^ them on the calculations of 
Professor Petzval. The lenses of Yoigtlander 
are characterized in a remarkable degree by 
intensity and perfect definition on a mathe- 
matical plane. The lenses of these makers 
combine qualities which render them eminently 
valuable to the photographer. 

PoNTi, Charles (Medal). — A Medal 

was awarded for a novel instrument styled the 
** alethoscope," invented by this exhibitor, by 
which very remarkable effects of relief and 
illumination are obtained. This instrument 
was only introduced into the Exhibition a few 
days before the Jurors closed their labours: 
they are enabled, however, to state that it will 
doubtless afford a new source of interest in the 
application of photographic pictures, and with 
a new object to amateurs in the art. 

128. Moll, A. (H. M.), displays a remark- 
ably fine series of photographic chemicals^ 
showing that much care has been used in 
their preparation, and appearing to the Jury 
well wortiiy of commendation. 

France. 

1458. Bertaud (Medal). 

1488. Deroot (Medal).— To both of these 
exhibitors in the French department Medals 
were awarded. The first-named received the 
award for an orthoscopic lens of very large 
diameter and excellent quality. 

The lenses of Derogy were fully tested by 
the Jury, and proved highly satisfactory. An 
ingenious arrangement for lengthening and 
shortening the focus of the objective by the 
addition of a central lens was found to answer 
admirably weU for the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

1459. Bebtsch, a. (Medal). — A Medal was. 
awarded for a series of novelties in photogra- 
phic apparatus. These consist of several au- 
tomatic cameras with portable laboratory, te 
facilitate the working of wet collodion out of 
doors without the necessity of a dark tent; 
also for a Very excellent enlarging apparatus^ 
which he styles a ^'nUaaacope MUographe^^ 
the utility of which is illustrated by a variety 
of fine pictures enlarged from veiy small ne- 
gatives. The collodion of this manufiEicturer is 
very good. 

1457* DuBosoa, L J. (Medal).— The appa- 
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ratus for which a Medal was awarded in this 
instance consisted of the appliances for using 
the electric light in photographic purposes, and 
as a source of Ulumination for the enlaigement 
of pictures. It is stated that the spedmens 
hy NuicA-BLAirc (1494) and Villettb (1456) 
were produced by means of this apparatus. 

1451. Titus- Albites (H. M.). — ^A manipu- 
lating laboratory camera, by wmch all the col- 
lodion process may be worked without any 
dark room or tent. The principle is similar 
to that of the original Archer's camera, but 
modified as regards the arrangements, which 
are very ingenious and deserving much com- 
mendation. 

1476. Bbiois, C. a. (H. M.). 1486. Gabiw 
and Co. (H. M.). 1476. Puech, L. (H. M). 
1493. Mathieu-Plesst (H. M.). 

Honourable Mention was granted to these 
exhibitors for general excellence of the various 
photographic materials which they exhibited, 
consisting of apparatus, photographic paper, 
and chemicals. In reference to the chemicals, 
they deserve especial attention from the purity 
of the samples, as well as for the moderate 
price at which they are vended. 

1490. Hermaois (H. M.) contributes a good 
assortment of lenses and photographic appa- 
ratus. His lenses have for a long time justly 
held a high reputation in France. 

1482. Koch (H.M.).— This exhibitor is held 
in high estimation by his own countrymen, 
and the award is for general excellence of his 
apparatus. 

1474. Mariox (H. M.) contributes a variety 
of articles appertaining to the stationery of 
photography, consisting of albuminized paper, 
cases forj)reserving sensitive paper, albums, (fee. 
These were all considered of great excellence. 

1489. Millet, A. (H. M.).— A variety of 
photographic lenses and fine pictures obtained 
by their aid are considered by the Jury well 
worthy of attention. 

1473. RoLLOT (H. M.) exhibits a variety of 
good photographic chemicals and papers, also 
a varnish whidi on trial appeared to the Jury 
to possess many of the excellent qualities of 
the Soehnee varnish. 

Hamburg. 

36. Kbuss, a. (Medal). 
Prusna, 

1420. BrscH, E. (Medal).— Both ^ntribute 
lenses for photographic purposes, which on 
trial were found to combine many excellent 
qualities in an eminent degree, and some were 
moreover distinguished by great cheapness. 

1433. ScREBiiTGE (Medal). — ^The photogra- 
phic chemicals of this exhibitor are well worthy 
of attention : they appear to be prepared with 



great oare, chiefly for the supply of the retail 
houses. When purchased in any quantity, 
these productions are very cheap. 

1419. BsTBiCH, E. (H. M.). 1427. XiTirx- 
MAHN (H. M.). 

They exhibit many very fine samples of 
photo^phio papers, albuminized and plain. 
Besults of a tnal of several samples were very 
satisfactory, the proo& obtained being brilliant 
and perfect, 

[To be continued.] 

*' Bringing Home the May.** 
The distribution of Mr. Bobinson's picture, 
"Bringing Home the May," will take place 
very shortiy : each Member, who has paid his 
subscription for the current year, will be 
written to when it is ready. 

Usefidneu of PKoiooraphy in the Law Qmrtt.— In 
the discharge of their duty it should be added they hare 
been vastly assisted by the application of the art of 
photograpnj, which so happily unites the usefol with 
the bMutifiu. Photographs have been ezeouted of all 
the principal documents in the case— the duplicates of 
the will, of all tlie three disputed oodiciU, and the 
** epitome" or abstract of the will, and even of the 
enyelope with the endorsement — **Thi8 is my rigt 
wUl;'* nay, even of the memorable loft or lumber- 
room, and the window in it which (as the learned and 
witty Serjeant who leads for the defendants said) would 
probably be '' famous in local history," the window 
beneath which the third oodicU was said to have been 
discovered in the " hole in the wall." And thus ereiy 
one of the twelve jurymen was enabled, having before 
him the photographs of the principal documents, to 
follow the obserrations of counsel or the eyidence of 
witnesses as to handwritine. This novel application of 
the beautiftil invention ol photography was of parti- 
cular use in this case, in which there were as many as 
six documents to compare, and but for this valuable 
assistance it is obvious that it would have been difficult 
for the jury to make an effective comparison of them, 
and impossible to do so simultaneously. 
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" The ExTMtwn.'' 

It was intended that the present Number 
should contain a Beport from the Members 
forming the Committee for its management, 
together with a list of the Awards made by 
them in the seyeral departments for which it 
has been resolyed that If edals should be given. 
We regret the inability to carry ont this 
intention in consequence of the serious differ- 
ences of opinion which prevail in the adjudica- 
tion of the Prizes. 

Notice to Members, 

Ths Exhibition is now open to Members and 
their friends, personally introduced by them, 
at theGaUery of Female Artists, 48 PaU Mall. 
Open from 10 until 7, daily. Will close the 
^ week in August. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Oedcvart General Meeidto. 

Kive's CoLLBos, Loin>oir. 

Tuesday, Jttwe 7, 1864. 

Jajgbs 61.AISHEB, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
in the C3iaar. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

Mrs. JiTLiA Mabaabet Caxeboit and the 
Bev. T. M. Raven were elected Members of 
the Society. 

The Chaibmak invited attention to three 
portraits taken by Mr. Brothers, of Manchester, 
by the aid of the magnesitmi light. The first 
was described at the back as that of Professor 
Faraday. He had known the Professor very 
many yean, but must confess he could dis- 
cover no hkeness whatever to him in this 

▼0L.1X. 



picture. The second was described as Pro- 
fessor Roscoe; and, in point of likeness, it 
seemed to him to be just as faulty. The third 
was Sir H. Holland. Ho would be glad to 
learn if any of the Members could discover 
any likeness in the pictures. It seemed ta 
him very singular that they were so unlike 
the gentlemen whom they were intended to 
represent. 

The Chaibhak read the following letter, 
received in answer to an invitation forwarded 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, inviting 
them to visit the Exhibition of the Society 
before it was opened to the public : — 

Marlborough Hoiue, Pall Mall. S.W. 
27 May, 1864. 

Sib, — I am desired to say, in reply to your 
letter of the 2l8t inst., addressed to General 
KnoUys, that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
very much fear that their engagements will 
not admit of their visiting the Exhibition of 
the Photographic Society tomorrow morning. 

Their Royal Highnesses desire to thank the 
President and Council of the Society for their 
kindness in communicating with them on the 
subject. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

Hebbebt FnraEB. 

He might add that every effort has beea 
made to secure the prestige of a visit from the 
Prince and Princess; but other engagements, 
it appeared, rendered the visit impossible. 
He might fiirther now take occasion to remind 
Members that the Exhibition was open in PaU 
Mall, and that each Member would have the 
privilege of admission with a friend, on signing 
their name at the entrance. 

The Chaibmah called attention to seventeen 
photographs taken in South America by M* 
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BouBseau^of Yalparaigo, including instantane- 
ous pictures of horses, &c. 

The SscBETABT read the following letter 
from Mr. Ross : — 

Londdn, June 7» 1864. 

Sm, — ^As I see in the Photographic Journal 
that Mr. Baynham Jones expresses strong 
douhts whether Mr. Sutton's curved-fronted 
camera possesses the qualities claimed for it 
by the inventor, I have the pleasure (with the 
view of setting that question at rest) to send 
you, for the purpose of thorough examination 
by the Members of the Society, 

1°. A print from a negative taken with my 
No. 1 Actinic Triplet, 8 inches equivalent 
focus, -Aj in. stop. The subject is part of the 
frx)nt elevation of King's College. The camera 
was perfectly level, and the lens much elevated. 

2°. The identical camera which Mr. Sutton 
employed in taking his negatives, and with 
which the negative above alluded to was taken. 

For the information of the Members gene- 
rally, as well as for that of Mr. Baynham Jones, 
1 have sent the camera itself, in order that, 
After careful examination, its merits or deme- 
rits may be made manifest. 

Yours respectfully, 

Thomas Ross. 
To ihe President of the Photographic Society, 

The Ohjurhan said the Society was not in 
a position to discuss the merits of any camera. 
The Journal would be doubtless open to a 
reply to any statement made in it, and the 
Society was always glad to receive suggestions 
and information ; but Mr. Ross must be content 
to have the picture examined, without entering 
into any discussion of the matter. The picture 
and camera might be placed on the table, and 
Members might form tiieir own conclusions. 

Mr. Undebwood thought it was an advantage 
for Members to have an opportunity of seeing 
the camera. 

The Chairman agreed with him, and they 
were, of course, obliged to Mr. Ross ; but the 
Society must not attempt, as a Society, to ex- 
press an opinion on the productions of indi- 
viduals. They must in all things hold an even 
balance ; and the subject had therefore better 
not be discussed. 

Mr. F. W. Habt exhibited a contrivance for 
burning the magnesium wire, by which the 
wire could be steadily uncoiled as it was con- 
Biimed, the wire passing into the flame of a 
Bpirit-lamp to prevent intermission of the light 
as much as possible. He explained that the 
OBe et two intennissions which occurred whilst 
illustrating the action of the lamp arose from 
tW presence of small portions of calcium in 
fka wire^ which the manufJacturera had not 



yet been able to entirely eliminate. He men- 
tioned a circumstance in connexion with it 
which might be useM to photographers in 
obtaining portraits of young chUdien. In 
testing his lamp at home, he noticed that a 
baby looked steadily at the light for 40 or 50 
seconds without moving — ^fally long enough for 
a portrait to have been secured. 

Mr. UiTDSBWooD asked what was the diiFer- 
ence between this and the oxyhydrogen hght 

Mr. Habt stated that this waa more actinic, 
and that magnesium ignited at a much lower 
temperature than calcium. 

The CHATTiMAiy said he was sure the Meeting 
would have much pleasure in thanking Mr. 
Hart for a£fording them an opportunity of 
witnessing the great brilliancy and actinic cha- 
racter of this light. If the wire itself or the 
lamp were not quite perfect at present, ttey 
had seen sufficient to be assured of the great 
importance they both would possess in aiding 
further developments of their beautiful art. 

Mr. Habx said there had been so much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the wire, that be had not 
been able to test i£e lamp sufficiently ; but ho 
could now easily make the modifications ne- 
cessary to secure the most steady and perfect 
action. 

The Chaibhan then called upon Mr. Smyth 
to proceed with his solar-camera experiment 
with the magnesium Hght, and called attention 
to some solar-camera enlargements by Mr. 
Smyth and Mr. Percy Bachoffiier. Whilst 
the apparatus was arranged, the Chainn&ii 
asked Mr. Shadbolt to exhibit some specimens 
of transferred negatives. 

Mr. Shabbolt said the speoimois he pro- 
duced were removed from the glass by a pro- 
cess analogous to Mr. Swan's, which their at- 
tention had been called to at a recent Meet- 
ing, by Mr. Wenderoth, of Philadelphia, who 
had for some time practised the method with- 
out any knowledge of Mr. Swan's proceedings. 
Mr. Wenderoth, he thought, had so perfected 
the process as to make it quite safe, without 
any risk of destroying the film, which in Mr. 
Swan's process,- it seemed, was possible. The 
full details had been published in the last 
number of the 'British Journal.' He com- 
menced by rubbing a roughly cleaned jdate of 
glass with a saturated solution of white ^^ 
in sulphuric ether ; this, whai rubbed off with 
a clean cloth, left a scarcely perceptible layer 
of wax on the glass, which waa sufficient, how- 
ever, to ensure the film coming perfectly away 
in the process of transferring. The negative 
was th^ taken in the usual way. In trans- 
ferring, Mr. Wenderoth used a tissue mad© 
somewhat in the same maimer aa Mr. Swan's* 
with gelatine and glycerine, bat without bi- 
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dhiomaie or ooloiixuig-mattor. This tissue | 
was pbned upon the moisteiied negative, and 
prcBsed down. Wben dry, the negative might 
be lemovwl from the g^aiss, and would consist 
of a fifan of flexible g^tine between two flhns 
of collodion, elfeotoaliy protecting the fihn of 
gelatine from moiBtare. The examples he now 
exhibited had oaroBsed the Atlantic, and snffared 
Bome rough usage (one of them had been 
fblded twice) without injury. The only ques- 
tion which oould oause any douht was as to 
the pennanency of negatives so transferred. On 
that subject lie was able, in the somewhat un- 
photographic vessel he held in his hand, to offer 
Bome evidence. He asked attention to its very 
dusty state, as that formed an important ele- 
ment of the case, as it showed that it had not 
been used for a very long time, and had ac- 
quired the dnst of years. It contained a piece 
of a mixture of gelatine and glyomne prepared 
by himself fourteen years ago, for mounting 
miaroacopic objects. This was still perfect and 
qmte flexible, not having decomposed, or exhi- 
bited any fungoid growth in any degree. It 
was possible lie might have used creosote water 
in dimolving the g^tine, but he was uncertain. 
The pennanency of this material afforded afair 
goaiantee of i;he permanency of the transferred 
negatives, and he thought photographers might 
avail tiiemselves of the advantage of thus 
stowing away their negatives with great coufl- 



The gelatine and glycerine was then passed 
nmnd. It consisted of a transparent cake of 
flexible material, quite free from hardness, 
monldinesSy or decomposition. 

The Ohaxbieax remarked that the process of 
transferring was a very elegant and very usafdl 
one; and Members would, he felt sure, have 
mudi pleaaore in thanking Mr. ^adbolt. 

Mr. Shadboxt said he might mention the 
fact that, where it was necessary to produce 
one print from several negatives, these trans- 
ferred films could be easily so joined as to do 
the work at one operation, instead of several 
aa was now necessary, and thus secure a great 
advantage* 

Mr. Stutet Shtth then proceeded to his 
experiment with the solar camera, and pro- 
daced a very good picture with the magnesium 
h^t, which excited much interest. 

The CHAiBacAH said the experiment was, 
under the circumstances, a most successlid one, 
and very important He proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr.Smyth, and asked if any gentie- 
nan had any observations^to make on tiie ex- 
periment. 

Mr, Whastoit Sdcmoit said he had just 
Elicited from Mr. Smyth that the amount of 
vire burnt to obtain sufficient light £or the 



picture was about twelve grains, measuring in 
length about twelve inches. TMs statement of 
the amount required to ptoduce sufficient light 
would probably interest Members. 

The OHAiBXAjr then said that this was the 
last Meeting of the present Session, and many 
of the Members would doubtless visit nool^ 
and comers not before depicted by the camera, 
and bring back mementoes of their visit. He 
hoped they would be snocessfdl, and he had a 
motive for it ; for he hoped they wotild allow 
him and the rest of the Members to see their 
results. He hoped, when they met again m 
November, to see many ohanning photogra^is, 
the trophies of their summer campaign. He 
would again remind Members that the Exhi- 
bition was open at No. 48 PaU Mall ; and he 
hoped that it would have numerous visitora, 
not only Members, but those of their friraida 
who by their payments would add to the re- 
ceipts of the Exhibition. 

The Seobxtabt exhibited seventeen beautiful 
views taken in Chili, South Amerioa, by Mr. 
G. L. Bowsell. These pictures were intended 
for the Exhibition in Pall Mall, but were for- 
warded to King's College, where they had 
been retained until the present evening. 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 

The Council of the Photographio Sociefy, in 
proposing to print in the Journal dbsbracU of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meettngs^ or m 
giving the papers at lengthy do not ihetebjf 
adopt the views or ojMnions of the authors* 

Xc notice can be taken of anonymous commam^ 
cations. Whatever is intended for insertian^ 
must he au^ientieated hy <fte name and ad^ 
dress of the writer ; not necessarily for ptdh- 
lication, but as a guarantee of his good faHh. 

The same proviso extends to oommumoalioins ta 
the Editor. 



Transferring Negatives, 

The following are the details of the method of 
transferring negatives described by Mr. Swaai 
in the Photographic News : — 

The negative is taken in the usual manner, 
and after the collodion film is dry, I warm the 
plate to S(P or 100° Fahr. ; I then place it in a 
horizontal poration, collodion face up, and pour 
on the following solution at about the same 
temperature as the plate : — 

Oelatine 1 ounce. 

Water 4 ounces. 

Glycerine i drachm. 

The quantity applied may be varied acoordiag 
to ciroumstanees, but, generally, I find about 
1 ounce of the gelatine solution enough fbr 
the ^ by 6||4noh plate. 
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The proper quantity haying been ponred on 
the centre of the plate, I incline it from edde 
to side, BO as to cause the liquid to flow oyer 
the entire surface ; and I assist the flowing by 
a glass rod, using it as in coating sensitiye 
paper, and being oarefiil to avoid fiie forma- 
tion of air-bubbles. 

When the entire surface of the negative is 
coated, the plate, if placed perfectly hojizontal, 
maybe allowed to rest until the gelatine-solu- 
tion " sets." If, however, the plate is not 
strictly level, it is admissible to keep turning 
it slowly during the few minutes that elapse 
between the coating and setting. 

After the gelatine is set, the plate may be 
placed in a box, or drawer, or closet, out of the 
way of dust, and where the gelatine coating will 
become dry, say, in the course of 24 hours. 
After this, I varnish the gelatine surface with 
lac varnish (vemis Soehnee, for example), the 
coating of varnish being applied in the xisual 
manner. When the varnish is dry, I make an 
incision, with the point of a knife, round the 
plate, cutting through the coating to the glass, 
at about a quarter of an inch from the margin. 
I then raise one comer of the sheet and care- 
fully lift it all off. 

There are a few precautions to be observed 
to prevent miscarriage : — 

1st. The collodion with which the negative 
is made should have a good strong body. It is 
not quite safe to attempt the transfer of a ne- 
gative made with collodion which produces a 
weak and porous film. 

2nd. The gelatine should be clarified with 
albumen, and strained through flannel wrung 
out of warm water just before using ; and the 
straining shotild be so managed as to prevent 
the formation of air-bubbles.) 

3rd. If heat be used after the application of 
the varnish, it should be very moderate, and 
not continued so long as to produce a brittle 
dryness of the gelatine. 

The glycerine is introduced to guard against 
this ; othewise it is not necessary. I have not 
quite determined the best proportion of gly- 
cerine, but I know that the quantity named in 
the formula here given answers the purpose. 

The collodion surface of the negative is, of 
course, the proper one for placing in contact 
with the printing-surface. The surface of col- 
lodion is surprisingly hard, and, I think, will 
bear a good deal of wear without abrasion in 
the act of printing from it ; but in the case of 
any negative from which a very extensive 
series of impressions might be required, it 
wotdd, I think, be well to varnish both sur- 
faces ; this might be done very easily by the 
immersion of the negative in the varnish. 

If the transferred negative were used for 



silver printing, the gelatine side 6f the nega- 
tive would have to be placed in contact ^th 
the sensitive paper, in order to avoid the re- 
versal of the image ; and this is attended with 
the loss of detail, more or less, according to 
the thickness of the gelatine-film, which, m 
this case, intervenes between the sensitive paper 
and the negative image residing in the film of 
collodion. 

In proposing the transfer of negatives, I 
had more particularly in view their apphcation 
to my process of carbon printing, where the 
coUodion surfece of the n^ative would come 
into contact with the sensitive tissue, and bo 
the most perfect detail would be secured. 



On a new Meihad of Photography with Dry 
CoUodion, Described and recommended hy 
P. J. Eaibeb. 

Some time since, when wishing to take photo- 
graphs of astronomical instruments by the dry- 
collodion process, I found the methods hitherto 
published, and accurately described, only gave 
me very indifferent results. I was prevented 
by other engagements from inquiring into the 
cause of these failures. Experience has shown 
me, however, that most of the substanccB 
hitherto employed will only produce good re- 
sults in certain conditions. For example, 
the results obtained by EusseU's process dif- 
fered greatiy according to the tannin prepared 
by different manufacturers. The well-lmowii 
process in which an infusion of linseed is re- 
commended produces various results, according 
to the age of the seed ; and it is naturally very 
difficult to determine what should be the age of 
the linseed to ensure the best results. I resolved 
to try a method of preparation which must, I 
thought, prove successful, assuming that the 
iodide of silver exposed to the action of light 
is decomposed into iodine and silver. I sac-' 
ceeded beyond my expectations ; for the iodixedj 
plates, prepared by my process, are most fire- 
quenUy quite as sensitive as the damp plateSi 
These plates may be kept upwards of a month 
without losing any of their good quality, an4 
the development may be delayed the samf 
length of time after exposure to the light. Q| 
my prdcess the collodion and the silver ba4 
must of necessity produce good negatives ta 
the wet method. For this reason, in my Dut(| 
article on the subject, I gave a detaHed d^ 
Bcription of my plan for preparing the gaBj 
cotton, collodion, nitrate of silver, the silvQ 
bath, &c. I believe, however, that any collodiij 
and sUver bath that fulfils tiie following col 
ditions will produce dry plates of good qualitg 
— ^vi2., that the collodion contain ovlj M 
iodide, and that a neutral iron bath be uM 
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for the development. These oonditioiifl being 
foMIled, a plate when taken out of the silyer 
bath must be waahed with filtered rain-water 
until the fluid flows uniformly. The plate 
should then be washed in the following solu- 
tion: — 

Absolnte alcohol 3 oz. 

Acetic ether 1 drachm. 

Camphor 10 grains. 

It is desirable that nearly all the water ad- 
hering to the plate be removed with a single 
wash of the alcoholic solution. To attain thb 
object the fluid must be poured gently upon 
cue comer ; the alcohol will drive the water 
before it» without mixing with it, so that it is 
very easy to expel nearly all the water at the 
opposite comer of the plate. A second appli 
cation of the alcoholic solution will be genially 
found sufficient to make the liquid flow uni- 
formly and evenly. The plate must now be 
placed on blotting-paper to dry, kept carefiilly 
oat of the dust, and, above aU, out of any 
draught of air, as the least draught will make 
a stain where it falls by accelerating the eva- 
poration of the volatile fluid. The plate will 
be dry and ready for use in half an hour. 
The development is effected by a solution of 

Pyrogallic acid 15 grains. 

Citric acid 30 „ 

Distilled water 2 os. 

a few drops of a weak solution of nitrate of 
alver (5 per cent.) being added immediately 
before use ; or by the iron bath recommended 
by Yalentine Blanchard for strengthening the 
negatives. This bath is prepared by dissolving 
1 gramme of sulphate of iron and 2 grammes 
c^ dtric add in 100 cubic centimetres of dis- 
tilled water, with the addition of some few 
drops of the aqueous solution of nitrate of 
«lver. — Tijdsckrifi voor Photographies edited 
^ if. L. P, van der Buk, Captain in the Army 
oftheNetherUmda. 

DM for Sensitizing Paper, 
To the Editor of the Photographic Journal, 
The Yicange, TilahMid. 
Bnt, — ^In the * Year-book of Photography ' 
(1864) there is a paper by Mr. Bknchiud 
upon photographic printing, in which he gives 
a method of constructing a cheap dish for sen- 
sitizing paper. I need not quote this gentle- 
inan's words at length ; it wiU be sufficient to 
state, as briefly as possible, what the plan is. 
Four pieces of dry and well-seasoned board, of 
the requisite thickness and length, are provided. 
In each of these plough-grooves are cut the 
^holfi length of one side, sufficiently wide to 
.take a piece of plate glass; this being inserted 



and the sides screwed together, the dish is 
flnished, except that the wood must be wdl 
covered with shellac varnish. Five years ago 
I made a dish in the way described. I used 
no putty, as Mr. B. recommends, in the grooves, 
but varnish only. The wood was walnut I 
was much pleaused with the article, not only 
because it had a perfectly flat bottom, and 
thus secured an even action upon the surface 
of the paper, but because the cost was very 
trifling. I soon found, however, that I could 
not return the nitrate of silver to its bottle, 
even when I used a fdnnel, without consider- 
able waste. This discovery greatly altered my 
opinion as to the real value and economy of 
the contrivance, and the result was the banish- 
ment of the dish to the society of other useless 
apparatus, where it remained until the com- 
mencement of the present year. On again 
taking up my dish, I thought it would be 
possible to make some kind of spout through 
which to run off the fluid. This idea I ddA 
not cany out ; for I saw several difficulties in 
the way, which I thought I could not sur- 
mount. I then got a bottle with a good lip, 
and cut off the neck, which was easily done 
with a hot iron, and after making a hole at one 
comer, as dose to the glass as possible, I 
cemented the bottle-neck into it with lac. No- 
thing now remained to complete the work but 
to grind-in a stopper. This I did ; and now 
my wooden box, with a glass bottom, answers 
every purpose as well as the most expensive 
dish ; indeed, I use one made in the same way 
for toning. J. H. Johnsoit. 



To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

14 St Ann's Sqiure, 
Manchester, June 11, 18Gi. 

Snt, — ^I am surprised that such remarks as 
were made by the Chairman at the last Meeting 
of the London Photographic Society, respecting 
my portraits taken by the magnesium light, 
should be allowed to appear in your report. 
They are not only unjust, but are wanting in 
common courtesy, ^o portrait is not only 
described as " but is an excellent portrait of 
Professor Faraday ; and the same remark ap- 
plies to the two others named. You have, in a 
leading article, described these portraitsas being 
equal to what could be done in daylight. This 
may be true to some extent ; but I have never 
claimed any such excellence for them, and it 
is extremely unfair to criticise them as if they 
were taken in daylight and with all the ap- 
pliances of the operating-room. It must be 
borne in mind that the portraits of Professor 
Faraday and Sir H. Holland were done at the 
Boyal Institution, London, and the one first 
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"'^ftamedy htihre the sadienoe; md if"" great ap- 
plaose" means anything from a rety laige 
-andieoee, it shows that tibe portraits were not 
only good, bat reoogniied and appreciated. 
As to the one of Profinsor Roscoe, it is riiown 
las ihe first portrait ever taken by the new 
urtificial light, and for no other reason. The 
next time Mr. Glaisher sees Professor Faraday 
he will notice why Ihis portrait is not like 
othen he has seen, the hair and beard being 
-irom differently. I must apologize for troubling 
ytm with this letter ; but I cannot conceal ihe 
aamoyBnce caused by Mr. Glaisher's remarks, 
having inooired considerable expense and 
devoted much time in my experiments for the 
advancement of this new branch of photo- 
graphy. 

A. BsOTRSBS. 

[A Beport of the Meeting having already 
appeared, Mr. Brothers has requested the in- 
aertion of the above, in explanation of the pic- 
tares kindly sent by him to the Secretary. — 
Bd.] _ 

A LeUeaie Operation m Photography, 
To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 
New York, May K 1864. 
Snt, — ^You will probably feel considerably 
sarpiised at hearing from a stranger (a non- 

rofessional one, at that) on such a subject as 
am about to introduce; but the fact is, I 
Tujpe that delicate operations in photography 
are better understood in Europe than on this 
side of the Atlantic. Not that operators in 
London are naturalhf more skilful than here, 
but rather because you devote far more time 
and perseverance to experiments of various 
kinds, and without which no art can be 
brought to perfection. What I wish to know 
is this : — I have an ambrotype of an only de- 
ceased child, a boy six years old, that is what 
is termed an "overdone" picture. There is 
considerable "detail" in it, but it is too faintly 
marked as a positive. I have had it copied by 
many different operators, and various processes ; 
but, of course, as the lines are very faint both 
by transmitted and reflected light, the copies 
from the camera arc inferior to the original. 
I have also had it copied by the best miniature- 
painter America ever produced ; but although 
his work is pronounced a master-piece of art, 
it is not so decided as I could wish. He has 
reproduced aU contained in the original ; con- 
aeqaently what I require now is, some process 
to improve the original. In reading photogra- 
phic works, I have learned that weak negatives 
oan be strengthened, intensified, &c. ; then what 
is the reason this ambrotype cannot be further 
developed, so as to give more of the details, and 



eoBsequentiy more of the farm and ehatatkr 
t>f the deptorted child? Perhaps the trooUe 
fies in the ambrotype's being tMrrmsAecI? Have 
yoa no process that will remove the vamiah 
without injury to the collodion? Is tiieie 
nothing that would act as a developer tiinrag^ 
the varnish when softened, without tiie risk of 
taking it entirely off? I woald be willing to 
risk the destruction of the original, if there 
were any reasonable probability of success ; but 
would Uke it tried by expenenced hands, and 
by the best process at present known to the 
profession. An experienced gentleman here 
says it certainly migJU have been made into a 
very fair negative before the Tacaish was a^ 
l^ied, but that would be a very hasardoos ex- 
periment now. However, as experiments that 
appear diiBcalt or even insormoantable to 
some are yery simple to others, I thooght I 
would write and ask you to lay the question 
before the Members of your Photographic 
Society, lor tiieir opinion. If ooB»dered plau- 
sible, I would send the picture over by Euro- 
pean express, except you can give some simple 
and effectual plan that coald as tafely be car- 
ried out here. You wiU naturally think I am 
over-fastidious, perhaps foolish ; but the trath 
is, an only child is a heavy loss, and if I have 
any portrait of him, I widi it to be as near as 
possible up to life. Besides, for the sake of 
humanity at large, such experiments ought to 
be tried, and the results given to the world. I 
will remark, by the way, that ambrotypes are 
a curse to the public, as people do not find out 
their worthlessness until too late to remedy 
the evil. In fact, I see nothing here, in sjate 
of all the recent improvements, that can begin 
to compare for strength, softness, and perfec- 
tion of delineation with the good, old-fa^oned 
Daguerreotype. When will the public learn 
this ? John Mebhtjbst. 

On ihe Behaviour of Chloride, Bromide, and 

Iodide of Silver in the Light, and on the 

Theory of Photography. By Hebma55 

VoaxL. 

TitDulMtod flnom PoggendoriTs ' Azmalen,' 18G3, p. 407* 

(Continned from toI. Tiii. p. 378.) 

II. What influence is exerted by foreign «i4- 

stances on the changes undergone by ^loride, 

bromide, and iodide of silver vihen exposed to 

the light? 

I conE now to the solution of the second of 

the questions proposed above. That the presence 

of foreign matters exercises sometiniies a &- 

vourable, sometimes an antagonistic influence 

upon the chemical action of Mght has already 

been repeatedly noticed by previona isTestiga- 

tors. Thus Scheele asserts tiie prenremtive io- 
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ftoence of nitxio aoid, which, however, Wetziar 
(Joe. cii.) denies ; the latter, however, declares 
that solution of sulphate of iron prevents, or at 
least greatly hinders, the blackening of cMoride 
of silver. 

Seebeck asserts (Pogg. Annal. ix. p. 172) 
that chloride of silver is decomposed only in 
the presence of moisture, but not in vacuo or 
beneath sulphuric acid and alcohoL 

Perchloride of mercury is capable of entirely 
preventing the blackening of chloride of silver, 
according to fi. Bose. 

With regard to iodide and bromide of silver 
there are but few special investigations. Beople 
hare been contented with ascertaining the in- 
fittenees exerted by acids, silver salts, and other 
bodies in photc^^phic operations, without 
troubling thamselves particularly about the 
ehemieal and physical changes taking place in 
them. 

Thus the favourable influence of nitrate of 
silver, and the un&vonraUe action of acids, 
npon the j^tographio changes undergone by 
chloride, broniide> and iodide of silver have long 
been known. But fe^v experiments with ^ur^ 
bromide and iodide of silver are extant ; and 
tiierefore we cannot wonder if the opinions 
enimciated with regard to the influences just 
loentioned are in the highest degree obscure. 
During the description of my experiments, I 
nill more closely examine these views. 

1. Influence of water. 

Several tubes with [wet] chloride, bromide, 
and iodide of silver were exposed simulta- 
neously with the same salts in the dry state. 
The samples under water behaved in exactly 
tbe same manner as the dry ones. After long 
exposure to light, the water above the silver 
salts was tested; that from the chloride gave a 
^tinct reaction of H CI. This fact has already 
been observed by Scheele, Wetzlar, Hunt, and 
oumy others. I also found that the supernatant 
water of the bromide gave a reaction of H Br. 
Tbe water from the iodide did not give a trace 
<tf a reaction, either in the case of Ag I*^ or 



In order to ascertain whether perfectly dry 
eUoride of sUver behaves in the light otherwise 
than the air-dried salt, two test-tubes wiik 
^ride of silver were dried in the air-bath in 
tite dark, at 248^ F., closed immediately with 
ttds and sealing-wax, and then exposed simul- 
^aittottsly with two moist samples. Immediately 
^r drying, the chloride appeared somewhat 
|wyish white; on exposure, it acquired at 
fint a greyish-blue colour, while the moist 
portion was more violet ; but the greyish-blue 
Oflt of the fotmea^ afterwards also passed to 



violet Ifo particular difference of intcoiaitSP 
could be detected. 

2. Influence of acids. 

Whilst water has no perceptible action upoflU 
the chemical change undei^gone by cUoride,^ 
bromide, and iodide of silver in the light, acid* 
exert a decidedly retarding influence upon ilu 
This is manifested most strongly in the caa« 
of the iodide, and most slightly in that of ike 
chloride. 

a. Experiments with chloride of silver. 

In respect of chloride of silver many invea^ 
tigations have already been made upon the 
present subject (vide supra). My experimenin 
were made by placing chloride of silver in tubea 
in the dark, and adding various acids; the 
tubes were then exposed to the light simulta-* 
neoualy with chloride of silver in the dry state 
and moistened with water, and after a certain 
time the coloration of the difGorent samples waa 
compared. In this way it appeared that thi^ 
chazige of colour is not perceptibly hindered by 
the presence of acetic acid and of dilute sul-i^ 
phunc acid (1 part water to 5 parts acid), but 
that nitric add of spec, grav, 1-2 somewhat re-< 
tards the coloration by Ught. 

It is otherwise, however, with conoentrated 
English sulphuric acid and yellow fuming 
nitric acid (of spec. grav. 1-4). I put tha 
acids into shallow glass vessels, threw pulveru- 
lent chloride of silver into them, and laid 
slightly moistened chloride under the vessels. 
The portions of diloride of silver placed beneaih 
the glass vessels with acid became darkened 
much more rapidly than those lying in the add; 
this was the case also when the chloride of 
silver placed under the vessels waa dry,— a proof 
that here the conditions of moisture have no 
influence. 

The retardation produced by nitric aeid of 
spec. grav. 1*4 (yellow and fuming) upon the 
change of chloride of silver is due, in paH, to 
an absorption of the chemical rays; for the 
chloride placed beneath the vessel is coloured 
more slowly than dbloride exposed freekj be^* 
side it. 

Fuming sulphuric aeid entireUf prevente thtf 
oolontion by light. £ven after exposure for 
weeks, the diloride of silver beneath sulphnzie 
acid remained perfectly white, whilst thai 
placed under the vessel had acquired a violet 
colour. The latter efhd, however, waa pro- 
duced rather more slowly than wit^ chloridl 
of silver lying open or covered with a gha/^^^ 
proof that sulphuric add likewise partially ab- 
sorbs the chemical rays. 

This prevention of the decomposition of eUo* 
ride of silver by fuming sulphnric add is oer* 
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tnnly duo to fluo fi^t'tiiat the diloride fbmu 
iriili anhydrous sa^nnic scid a eompound 
wUdi isiiueoable to the actum of light *; for 
I renazked that a portioii of the ehloride was 
diflolTod in the faming snlphnrio add. By 
eixpoeure to the air and dilation this solution 
became torhid, and white chloride of silver was 
deponted, which soon acquired a yidet-coloor 
boieath tiie dilate acid. 

Brotochloride of mercury exerts a similar 
xufluenoe: as has already been discovered by 
H. Bose, this salt completely prevents the co- 
loration of diloride of silver, perhaps also in 
eonsequence of the formation of a compound 
indifBerent to light. This non-sensitivity of 
diloride of silver containing HgCl to the 
action of hfjbt is the more remarkable, as both 
bodies, when done, are decomposed by light 
(Sudcow, in Pogg. Ann. xzxii. p. 293). 

The action of sulphate of iron is interesting. 
According to Wetzlar (he. eit, mnprd), it pre- 
vents the coloration, << although in course of 
time the partidee situated at the maigin of the 
vessd become slightly violet." I have con- 
firmed this observation, but also discovered its 
cause, which consists simply in the fact that 
solution of sulphate of iron absorbs the greatest 
part of the chemical rays. This is easily as- 
certained, as chloride of silver placed beneath 
s vessel containing solution of sulphate of iron 
remains just as white as that lying in the so- 
lution. 

b. Experiments with hrcmide of silver. 
Whilst the influence of dilute adds upon the 
coloration of chloride of silver in the light of 
the sun is only very inconsiderable, it becomes 
much more perceptible in their action upon 
bromide of silver; and this is espedally the case 
with r^;ard to nitric add. Various tubes con- 
taining bromide of silver, with acetic acid, di- 
lute solphuric add, nitric add, and dtric acid, 
were exposed to the light, and the change un- 
dergone by their contents in a certain time was 
observed. By this means I found that the 
bromide under nitric add acquired much less 
cobur in the same time than that exposed with 
water. The retarding influence of the other 
adds is but inconsiderable, although perceptible. 
It IB interesting that bromide of mlver which 
has become grey by exposure becomes lighter 
in colour by standing, and still more by boiling, 
with nitric add of spec. grav. 1-2. The grey- 
ish-violet mass then acquires a uniformly yel- 
lowish-grey tint. No solution of silver takes 
place. 

* Such oompoondg of anhydroof lolphiiric add with 
ehloridet have long been Imown. H. Bote, for ex- 
ample, hu demonstnted the exietenoe of oompounds 
of thie add with KCl and Na CI (Pogg. Ann. xzxfiii 
p.120). 



Bromide of alver containing protobronud^ 
prepared synthetically, shows tiie same be* 
lumoar. 

c. ExperimetUs with iodide of silver. 

As already observed, the influence of adds 
upon the changes whidi the haloid salts of 
^ver undergo by exposure to the sun's fight 
is most strikingly manifested in the case of 
Agl^ I filled five tubes with AgI^ ponied 
over the salt nitric add of spec. grav. 1*2, di- 
lute sulphuric add (1 part water, 5 parts SO'), 
acetic acid, dtric aod, and water, and exposed 
them simultaneoualy to the light. Wi^ s 
few minutes, differences in the coloration of the 
samples were dearly perceptible. The portion 
under water appeared of a rather deeper grey 
than that under the dilute add, but that with 
nitric add appeared of a pure yellow colour. 

In the course of an hour the difference be- 
came still more strongly marked: the iodide 
under nitric add was still pure yellow, that 
under sulphuric acid appeared somewhat grey^ 
the samples with acetic and dtric acids were 
of a deeper grey, and that under water was the 
darkest. After exposure for days, the portioii 
under nitric add also acquired a gre j colora- 
tion — a phenomenon whidi will find an expla- 
nation hereafter. 

I have stated above, that bromide of silTer 
coloured by light is slightly bleached by nitric 
acid ; this is the case in a far higher d^;iee 
with the iodide. If nitric acid be poured over 
iodide of sUver which has become grey, it re- 
acquires its original pale yellow colour in a few 
minutes. In this case no solution of silver 
takes place (although a little silver is dissolved 
by long standing, iodide of silver being decom- 
posed in course of time by nitric aoid). Dilute 
sulphuric add likewise manifests this bleaching 
action, though only to a small extent. 

Whilst nitric add is thus capable of consider- 
ably opposing the action of light, iodide of po- 
tasdum entirely suppresses it. Schnauss found 
that an excess of EI rendered iodide of silver 
indifferent to the action of light (Photogr. 
Lexikon, p. 179) ; and this result has been con- 
firmed by Monckhoven and Hardwidi (Pho- 
togr. Archiv, 1863, p. 17). In order to repeat 
these researches, I poured iodide of potassinm 
over Ag I^: the latter immediately became pale 
yellow, and thendid not undergothe leastchange 
by exposure to light. I also poured solution 
of iodide of potasdum upon Agl^ which had 
become grey by exposure to light, when it im- 
mediately acquired a light yellow colour. ^ 

During the exposure of iodide of silver 
covered with solution of iodide of potasdum, I 
noticed the elimination of iodine. At first I 
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i(8cnbed this to a decompositioii of the iodide 
of direr, but soon found that it was due to a 
deoompodtion of the iodide of potassium. In 
Older to prove this decomposition, I filled six 
tabes with a solution of 1 part of iodide of po- 
tassiam in 6 parts of water, boiled them to ex- 
pel the air, and dosed them with plugs of wax. 
Three of these tubes were coyered with an 
opake coating, and the others left uncovered ; 
the whole were then laid in the sun. In a few 
hours the exposed samples had acquired a di- 
stinct yellow colour ; the covered portions re- 
mained colourless. The yellow colour gradu- 
ally increased with the lapse of time. 

I now compared the behaviour of the solu- 
tion of pure iodide of potassium with that of a 
Bolation of iodide of mlver in iodide of potas- 
sium. Both acquired a yellow colour by expo- 
sure to light ; but this took place more rapidly 
with the pure solution than with that contain- 
ing iodide of mlver. Dry, solid iodide of potas- 
nmn is not decomposed by light. 

Iodized paper also la changed by exposure to 
Hghi I soaked paper in solution of iodide of 
potassium and dned it; on exposure, it im- 
mediately became reddish, and was then ren- 
dered blue by thin starch paste. By exposing 
iodized paper under a n^ative I obtained a 
yellow picture upon a white ground; it was 
rendered blue by starch paste. 

As there are certain acids and salts which 
can either prevent or retard the coloration un- 
deigone by chloride, bromide, and iodide of 
nlver when exposed to light, so there are others 
which, on the contrary, most decidedly favour 
this reaction; amongst these is nitrate of silver. 



3. Influence of nitrate of silver. 

I exposed to the light two glasses, one with 
chloride of silver and water, the other with 
chloride of silver and a silver solution (1 part 
Ag 0, NO*, to 10 parts water). Both acquired 
a riolet colour. In the course of an hour, 
however, the chloride under the silver solution 
appeared somewhat darker in colour than that 
in water ; and the difference became still more 
distinct by longer exposure. 

The favourable influence of nitrate of silver 
upon bromide of silver is still more striking. 
If the bromide be exposed to the light with 
water and nitrate of silver simultaneously, the 
considerably more intense coloration of the 
bromide under the silver solution is observed 
within a few minutes. Even in diffused light 
this phenomenon is striking. In direct sun- 
light the bromide of silver with the nitrate 
becomes deep blackish grey, with a shade of 
violet 

Iodide of silver, like the bromide, acquires a 
much more iiitense colour when in contact 



with nitrate of silver than without it. If two 
portions of iodide of silver, one with water, the 
other with nitrate of silver, be exposed together 
to the light, the latter becomes deep grey, with 
a greenish tinge, withina few minutes, whilst 
the former only becomes pale grey. The deeper 
coloration of the iodide occurred also with 
dilute solution of nitrate of silver. I took 
four portions of iodide of silver, and poured 
over three of them solutions of nitrate of silver, 
of the strengths 1 : 20, 1 : 40, and 1 : 100; the 
fourth received only water. The samples, 
when exposed, became coloured more deeply 
in proportion to the concentration of the solu-» 
tion ; but all were darker than the sample in 
water. The difference between those with 
nitrate of silver was not, however, very con- 
siderable, and only made its appearance more 
distinctly after the lapse of some days. If 
bromide and iodide of nlver, both with nitrate 
of silver, be exposed to the light, the bromide is 
seen to become coloured much more intensely 
than the iodide. 

Tor the elucidation of these phenomena, I 
examined into the behaviour of nitrato of 
silver by itself in the light. I exposed simul- 
taneously three glasses with silver solutions, of 
which one contained 10, another 5, and the 
third 2j^ per cent of nitrato of silver. After 
exposure for some hours to the light of the 
sun, all the glasses showed a small quantity of 
black points, which did not increase by longer 
exposure; these became whito and silvery 
when preissed with a glass rod ; and when the 
silver solution was removed by decantation 
and washing, they dissolved completely in 
nitric acid. This solution became turbid with 
hydrochloric acid. Solution of nitrato of silver 
is therefore decomposed in the light, with 
separation of silver. Schnauss*, Hardwichf, 
and others assert that solution of nitrato of 
silver is not decomposed by light unless oiganic 
substances be present I have, however, fre- 
quently repeated the above experiments with - 
pure fluids and clean glasses, and always de- 
tected a separation of black granules of silver. 
On the other hand, solid nitrato of silver, if 
pure, remains unaltered by the light, as has 
already been observed by Scaulan (Pogg. AnnaL 
xlvi. p. 632). I consider that the decomposi- 
tion of nitrato of silver is not a direct one. 
Supported by the fact, discovered by me, that 
carbonato and oxide of silver, when exposed to 
the light, are reduced to protoxide, which is 
decomposed by acids into silver and oxide of 
silver, I believe that Ag 0, NO* is likewise first 
reduced to protoxide, but that the nitric acid 
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thiB Bei; free exerts a deoomponng aotionnpoii 
the latter, and thna produces metallio silyer. 

The dBOOinpoBitio& of nitrate of Bilyer thna 
prodnoed by light is, however, too inoon8ider<- 
able (the silYer granules can frequently be de- 
- taoted only by ti^e lens) to explain the intense 
coloration which ia undergone by iodide and 
bromide of silver when exposed to the sun- 
light under a silver solution. But I have ascer- 
tained that silver is actually separated during 
the exposure of bromide of silver covered with 
sdutton of nitrate of silver, by thoroughly and 
carefoUy wadiing the bromide of silver until 
the washing-water no longer gave a reaction 
of silver, and then boiling the salt with nitric 
add I the entire mass became paler, and the 
nitric add gave a distinct silver reaction. 

The broimde left after bdling with nitric add 
had, however, a much darker appearance than 
pure bromide exposed for an equal time, — 
proving that, during flxposure under nitrate of 
silver, not only is silver set free fr^m the latter, 
but the reduction of the bromide of silver ii 
deddedly assisted, and that the darker colora- 
tion resolts from this double action. 

Wiih chloride of .silver, also, when exposed 
andar nitrate of silver, a separation of silver 
takes place, as I ascertained in the same way. 

In the case of iodide of silver, the free silver 
cannot be detected by boiUng with nitric add, 
as the iodide itself is decomposed thereby; but, 
firom analogy with the bromide and chloride, it 
is very probable that the same decompodtion 
takes pUoe here, and I even succeeded in de- 
tecting the silver in a portion of iodide exposed 
Ibr several days with a solution containing 5 per 
sent of nitrate of silver, by pouring over it a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda and thus dis- 
solving the iodide of silver. There remained 
a very small quantity of greyish-black granules, 
Whioh, after long waging and decantation, 
dissolved in nitric add, and gave a silver 
reaction with hydrochloric add. "With re- 
isience to the behaviour of iodide of silver 
towards nitiate of silver and nitric add, its final 
acquidtion of a grey tint under nitric add can- 
not surprise us. The add in time decomposes 
m portion of the iodide, and the grey coloration 
is j^oduced in contact with the nitrate of silver 
thus formed. The intense coloration under- 

Ke by iodide of silver under nitrate of silver 
induced Bohnauss to assume the exist- 
ence of a particularly sendtive compound of 
Agl+ Ag ONO*. He found that from a boiling 
solution oi iodide of silver in the most concen- 
trated solution of nitrate of silver sUky crystals 
are depodted, and that these are very rapidly 
bladcened by exposure to Hght, and consist of 
Agl+AgONO* (Axohiv der Fharm. oxxxii. 
p. 260). 



Sutton and Schnauss have also set up tbe 
opinion that the sendtivity of iodide of silver 
is always caused by the retention of a trace of 
nitrate of silver, which is not to be got rid of 
even by kmg washing (Bohnauss, Nachsohk- 
gebuch, p. 144). 

I cannot quite agree with dther of these 
views. For the eomponndAgl+AgONO' is de- 
composed by the addition of water, and there* 
fore cannot be supposed to exist in solutions 
of lAgONO* in lO-lOOHO, such as I em- 
ployed; nevertheless iodide of silver is black- 
ened energetically in such solutions. The 
compound Agl+dAgONO* also, whidi was 
investigated by Bisse *, Wdtnen, and Bichet, 
cannot exist in sudi solutions. This applies 
also to the compounds of bromide with nitrate 
oi silver described by Bisse. 

Hence I ascribe we increased sendtivity to 
light of bromide and iodide of silver in contact 
with solution of nitrate of silver simply to aa 
action of contact. In the case of 6hl(»ide of 
silver, the heightening of the coloration by 
the same means is so incondderable that it 
may be ascribed soldy to the slight decompo- 
dtion of the nitrate which takes place. 

I must likewise deny that the sendtivity to 
light of iodide of silver is due to a trace of 
nitrate retained in spite of long washing. 1 

took paper soaked in Aglf, and well washed 
with water (the mode of preparation of which 
shall be described below), and laid it for fire 
minutes in a solution of 5 per cent, of chloride 
of sodium. If a trace of nitrate were contained 
in the iodide of silver, it must thus evidently 
have been converted into chloride of silTGr. 
The paper thus treated was well washed and 
exposed to the light. It behaved exactiy like 
similar paper not treated as above with chloride 
of sodium. Hence I conclude that a trace of 
nitrate in the iodide of silver is not the caosd 
of its sendtivity. 

In the preceding pages the diemical change 
which chloride, bromide, and iodide of diver 
undergo in the sunlight, dther by themselves 
or in contact with various substances, have 
been fdlly discussed. The results of the in- 
vestigations may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: — 

1. Chloride of silver, prepared witli an ex- 
cess either of the silver salt or of hydrochloric 
acid or chloride of sodium, is decomposed bj 
light, and acquires a violet (not hlaek) colour; 
it sets free chlorine, and leaves a subchloride 
(but no siJver, as asserted by Davanne, Bpiller, 
Molone, and others). 

2. This decompodtion takes place ev^ in 

* Jonrad fttr prakt. Chem. xxdii p. 343. 
t lielrig's ' AtmalODt* eii. p. 89. 
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the abaenoe of all moifltiiie^ and benrnth con- 
centrated Bolphnrio add and nitric add (in 
oppontion to Seebeok'e statements). 

3. Chloride of mercury (HgCl) and ftiming 
nilphnric add entirely prerent the deoompod- 
tion by the son's light English solphnrio 
add and nitric add only retard it. 

4. Solution of sulphate of iron likewise re- 
taids the action of light upon chloride of diver 
(Wetilar). The cause of this is the absorption 
of the diemical rays by this solution. 

6. Solution of nitrate of silver slightly 
ftyours the coloration of diloride of silver in 
the light In this case^ beddes subdiloridei 
five silver is produced^ certainly inconsequence 
df the decomposition of the nitrate. 

6. Bromide of mirer^ prepared with an ez- 
dess either of silver solution or of bromide of 
potasdom, aoquires by eizposure a pale greyish- 
Tiolet colour, weaker them that of chloride of 
nlver ; it gives off bramine, and leaves a sub- 
Iffomide of silver. 

7. This subbromida of silver is decomposed 
by ammonia^ famishing metallio silver and a 
solution of tomiide of silver. 

8. Nitric add retards the decompodtion of 
bnnnide oi silver by light mudi more than that 
d chloride of silver. 

0. When heated with nitric add, the greyish 
videt [exposed] bromide of silver becomes yd- 
lowiah grey and lighter, without any silver 
being dusolved* 

10. Solution <tf nitrate of silver greatly as- 
liita the decotnpodtion of bromide of silver by 
light ; under it the bromide very soon becomes 
intcDfldy greyish black. In this case not only 
tabbroinidey but also metallic silver ia sepa- 
lated. 

11. Chloride of silver predpitated fh>m an 
excess of silTer sdution is decomposed more 
rapidly in the light than bromide of silver pre- 
cipitated from an excess of silver solution, 
Chloride of diver predpitated with an excess 
of diloride of sodium, on the contrary^ is de 
oompoied more slowly than bromide thrown 
down by an excess of bromide of sodium. 

12. Iodide of silver predpitated by an excess 
of iodide of potasdum is not in the least affected 
by light 

13. Iodide of silver predpitated from an ex 
eess of silver solution becomes pale grey by 
exposure to light No iodine is set free, and 
a chemical decompodtion is consequently very 
improbable. 

14. Adda ^even when diluted) retaid the 
ooloratioa of iodide of diver in tiie sunlight; 
^ retardation is most oondderaUe with nitric 
ioid, less with ^ute sulphuric add^ and still 
has with aoetio and dtrio acids. 

U. Vitnoaiid (ofspeotgimv* 1*2) UeadiM 



iodide of silver whidi has become grey by ex- 
posure to light, and reproduces &e original 
colour, without, however^ dissolving any sil-* 
ver. Sulphuric add only renders the colour 
lighter. 

16. Solution of iodide of potasdum instantly 
renders the deep*yellow iodide of silver, pred- 
pitated from an excess of silver solution, pale 
yellow, and insendtive to li^t; iodide of sUver 
rendered grey by exposure becomes pale yellow 
by treatment with iodide of potasdum. 

17. Nitrate of diver fjavoura the coloration 
of iodide of diver exposed to light in a hij^. 
degree; itbeoomesof adeep greenish*»blaekiah 

18. When the three salta, Immdde^ chloride, 
and iodide of silver are eanosed to the sunli^t 
in contact with nitrate off sihwi the bromide 
aoquires the most intense cdour^ and the chlo- 
ride the weakest. 

19. Nitrate of diver in the solid foim, and 
when puto, is not deocmiposed by li^t) firom 
its solutions a small quantity of diver separatea 
in fine black granules. 

20. Iodide of potasdum likewise is not de* 
composed wben exposed to light in the solid 
state; but when dissolvedi iodine is socm 
evolved from it 

In the preceding sections the chemical 
changes undergone by chloride, brmnide, and 
iodide of silver in the light of the sun have 
been described in detdL By this means^ how^ 
ever, the photographic prooesaes axe by no 
means explained. In these^ very different re- 
actions come in question; for the piotme upon 
the photographic plate is not produced by a 
insihU action of lights Sttdi as the change of 
colour undergone by tho haldd salts of dlvar 
when exposed to light. On the contnury^ the 
stratum of iodide w bromide ci dlver^ after 
short exposure in the camerai does not show 
the least trace of a pieturei but this makes 
its appearance only after a solution of sulphate 
a( iron or pyrogallio add (the Bo-H»Iled deve^ 
loping fluid) hui been poured over the ooat of 
diker. For the eluddation of these phe- 
nomena^ tiie third question proposed above 
must be answeredi 

m. What ehangts are uhderyone by ho^ 

affected by Ughi in the io-caued devdopthg- 

jproeestf 

For the sdution of this question many im- 
portant investigations have alreody been made, 
by BdmauSB,Hardwidi| ][oniiklM»vea# Davanne, 
and others. 

Bohnauss ascertained that a film of f^nre 
iodide of silver, after exposure, was not In the 
least affected ^pure gallic add, but thst the 
picture is produced fay gallio add upon * film 
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of iodide of edlyer saturated \iith Bolutioii of 
Bilyer. He says that the exposed iodide of 
silTer poeaesses the fetcnlty of attracting and 
retaining the particles of silyer reduced by 
gallic add from the solution of silver. By this 
means the basis of a scientific explanation of 
the photographic process wa3 furnished. Hard- 
wich,Uonckhoyen,Dayanne, and others carried 
Schnauss's explanation still further. They 
proyed that the picture, did not make its ap- 
pearance upon an exposed film of pure iodide 
or bromide of silyer by the action of pyrogallic 
add or sulphate of iron, but that it £d appear 
when, besides the substances just mentioned, 
silyer solution was applied to the plate* 
(Hardwich, Manual, p. 41 ; Dayanne, Chimie 
Photogr. p. 82; Honckhoyen, he, cU.), and 
therefore explained the production of the pho- 
tographic picture by a molecular attraetion ex- 
erted by itaoIcUed iodide of silyer upon the re- 
duced partidesof silyer, — although ^ey differed 
in opinion as to the change which iodide of 
ailyer itself undergoes when exposed to the 
light. I haye also made some experiments 
upon this subject, espedaJly with the object of 
ascertdning more accurately the condition in 
which silyer separates in the reduction of its 
salts in the humid way. I ascertained that 
silyer is produced by tiiis means in two ya- 

rietiest : — 

1. As a coherent speculum, whidi deposits 
itself on the walls of the glass yessel as the re- 
duction takes place. 

2, As a grey or black powder, which ap- 
pears under the microscope either as a regular 
arborescent crystallization or as an aggr^a- 
tion of yery fine granules of irregular form. I 
called the latter yariety grantdarly pulverulent 
silyer. 

Such granularly pnlyerulent silyer is pro- 
duced, for example, by itself when a solution 
of sulphate of iron or pyrogallic add is mixed 
witb a solution of silyer, and simultaneously 
with a silyer speculum during the reduction of 
an ammoniacal solution of silyer by tartaric 
add or sugar of milk. I ascertained that the 
granularly pulyerulent silyer, in the act of se- 
paration, has a great tendency to deposit itself 
on rough spots in the glass, and that in this 
way, during the silyering of mirrors by means 
of tartaric acid or sugar of milk and a solution 
of silyer, it caused the formation of spots, and 
thus be<»me an injurious subddiary product in 
that operation. 

The reyerse is the ease in photography. 

* Thk nlyer idiition, however, need not, u in 
BdmaoM's eiperimeDt^ be upon the plate during ito ez- 
poeure. 

t Bericht der BerL Alcad. der Wias., May 22, 
alio FoggendoriFB ^ Annalen,' ozriL p. dl6. 



Here it is an important primary product, as by 
its depodtion on the parts of the film of iodide 
of silyer affected by light it causes the appear- 
ance of the picture. ^< Photography and the 
silyering of mirrors are in a certain degree 
dmilar arts, both depending on the reduction 
of silyer salts to metallic eolyer. In coating 
mirrors the object is to produce a urdform pre- 
cipitate of specular silyer, and to aydd as much 
as possible the predpitation of the granularly 
pulyerulent form; in photography, on the con- 
trary, we seek to produce upon the exposed 
plate an unequal predpitate of granularly pul- 
yerulent silyer, in accordance with the illu- 
mination." That the black substance which 
forms the photographio negatiye is really 
metallic silyer may be proyed at once by pres- 
sure or rubbing with the finger-nail or a 
glass rod. By this means it is rendered white 
and silyery. 

From these inyestigations it is suffidently 
demonstrated that the sensitiye film acquires, 
by insolation, the property of attracting and 
retaining nascent granidarly pulyerulent olyer ; 
but as to the cause of this singular property 
opinions are diyided. 

Dayanne maintains that this property of ex-* 
posed iodide of silyer depends on its being de- 
composed into iodine and silyer, and the olver 
thus set free haying an attractiye action upon 
the particles of silyer in the deyeloping fluid* 
He founds this opinion upon an experiment d 
Young. Toung exposed a plate with albu- 
minized iodide of silyer in the camera, dissolved 
all the iodide by means of hyposulphite of soda, 
and then treated the plate with the deyeloping 
fluid. Although all the iodide of silyer was re- 
moved, this still caused the appearance of a 
picture; butif the plate was preyiously treated 
with nitric acid, no picture appeared. Davanne 
explains this phenomenon by the setting free 
of silver during the insolation of the iodide. 
This silver remains, according to him, afi;er 
treatment with hyposulphite of soda, and serves 
for the production of a picture (Barreswille and 
Davanne, Chimie Photpgr. p. 82). 
[To be continued.] 



KEPORT OP JUROES. 
[Oondoded from p. 60.] 

PlCTUSXS. 

We have already seen that great strides 
have been made in photegraphy in the supe- 
riority of its processes, in the increased cer- 
tainty which has been obtained by regard to 
the chemical condition upon which success 
depends, in the improvement of ite apparatus, 
and the widened scope of its appUanoesj tuded 
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by increased ddll in the manipuktorj detaik. 
We now proceed briefly to refer to some of 
the examples of the various applications in 
which this progress is strikingly manifest. 

Portraiture^ as the most universal branch of 
the arty claims first attention; and here, in 
pure untouched photography, requiring no aid 
from the pencil of the artist, the most striking 
advancement has been made. Preeminent in 
this style are the vignette-portraits of T. R. 
WiLUAXS (^United Kingdom^ 3182), to whom a 
Kedal was awarded. In these, by the judicious 
arrangement of light, exact chemical conditions, 
skilful manipulation, and artistic management, 
a delicacy and perfection of representation is 
attained which at one time would have been 
r^;arded as impossible without the after-touch 
ing of the pencil. Possessing many of the 
same qualities, combined with a richness and 
depth of tone due to the mode of printing known 
as the ammonio-nitrate process, are &e por- 
traits byT. H.Hknnah ( UnxitdKingd(m,'^02Z) 
Similar in quality and in many points of ex- 
cellence, but of larger size and bolder style, 
may be mentioned the portraits of M. Esir 
{France, 1600). In all these and some others, 
delicacy is combined with great brilliancy, and 
those qualities which painters obtain by ela- 
borate finish are here secured by skilful 
manipulation guided by artistic judgment. 

Another order of excellence, in which bold 
artistic conception is manifested with less 
attention to delicacy of manipulation, is illus- 
trated by the productions of D. 0. Hill 
( United Kingdom, 3096), whose portrait-groups 
possess great merit. 

The portraits of Ross and Thokson (United 
Kingdom, 3148) possess much of the freshness 
of design, and demonstrate that photographic 
portraiture need not be confined to the pro- 
duction of lifeless facial diagrams. 

Untouched photographic portraiture possess- 
ing many excellent qualities, both artistic and 
manipulatory, is exhibited by M. Alophb 
(Frcaiee, 1462), and by M. Nadab (France, 
1498), some of whose impressions have the 
additional interest of having been printed by 
means of the electric light. 

M. Akosbbb of Vienna (Austria, 670) ex- 
hibits a series of very large portraits in groups, 
rigorous, brilliant, and artistic; they illustrate 
the fad that the highest qualities are not in- 
compatible with an amplitude of size not 
usually attempted in photographic portraiture. 

R. StBiseLKB (Denmark, 133) contributes 
many portraits of similar excellence to those 
described : one possessing an especial interest 
at the present moment in the eyes of the 
nation is a portrait of the Princess of Denmark, 
in whidi the charms of the photograph are 



much enhanced by the beauty, grace, and in- 
telligence which it so faithfully depicts. 

Meriting attention from the amazing popu- 
larity which it has attained, and the great 
impetus it has given to photc^raphic portrait- 
ure, is the style known as cartes ]de visits, or 
visiting-card portraits. 

Photographs of a similar size and style were 
amongst the earliest examples of the collodion 
process, but were then undistinguished by any 
especial title. The name by which they are 
now known, and their introduction to the public 
as a distinct class, for which a furore soon 
began to prevail, is due, it is stoted, to M. 
Disnxai, a Parisian photographer of great 
eminence, in whose hands these small portraits 
attain great excellence and variety. 

The accounts recorded at various times of 
the numbers of these portraits produced in dif- 
ferent establishments appear almost fabulous ; 
it may be safely affirmed that they have 
attained a popularity and extent of circulation 
altogether unparalleled in the history of pic- 
torial art. The albums especially prepared for 
their reception, and which are now found 
in almost every household, have become a 
distinct and important branch of manufac- 
ture, and even the production of scenic back- 
grounds and other accessories for the photo- 
grapher's studio are amongst the distinct pic- 
torial characteristics creating a separate branch 
of trade. 

Taking precedence in this style, in the 
British photographic department, are the pro- 
ductions of Mr. H. P. "RoBiSBOv (United King-- 
dom, 3147), whose card-portraits possess great 
beauty as artistic studies, apart from their 
interest as portraits. 

Mr. W. Matlaito of Cambridge (United 
Sjngdom, 3125) also claims a notice for the 
excellency of his pictures in this department. 

Messrs. Boss and Thomsok of Edinburgh 
(United Kingdom, 3148), and Mxtlldts of 
Jersey (United Kingdom, 3188), deserve notice 
for their examples in this style. The small 
pictures of Anoereb of Vienna (Austria, 670) 
are not less perfect than his larger ones, of 
which we have already spoken. 

Many other contributors of this style of 
photograph display high qualities, whilst some, 
it is to be regretteid, are shown which illustrate 
how imperfectly an art distinguished generally 
by its truth can be practised ; a series of card- 
pictures by BiBirsTDroL, purporting to be the 
portraits of the Guarantors of the International 
Exhibition, strikingly illustrates this bad emi- 
nence to which reference is made. 

An interesting feature in the various displays 
of photographs consists in the |Hctures of life- 
size, produced either directly in the camera or 
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by enlargement from small negatiyes by means 
of the solar camera or other s^iilar appliances. 

Ur. Angel {United Kingdom, 3032) and 
UessiB Sktth and Blanchaju) (Unitsd King- 
dom^ 3157) exhibit some fine enlargements. 

The contributions in this style from different 
Continental artists comprise specimens of un- 
surpassed beauty, M. Disdesi of Paris (France, 
1461) showing some enlargements in which 
the perfection of definition is in every way 
satisfactory, 

M. Alophe (France, 1462) also shows a 
series of very large heads, stated to be pro- 
duced without enlargement, possessing unusual 
vigour without the coarseness too often found 
in these large photographs. 

M. Numa-Blakc (France, 1494) contributes 
some very fine amplified proofs of great ex- 
cellence, which are interesting from the fact that 
the source of illumination in enlargement was 
not the solar rays, but the electric light. 

M. Daklot (France, 1491), to whom a Medal 
has been awarded for his lenses, is much in- 
debted to them for the excellence of the large 
proofs exhibited by him in illustration of their 
powers. 

30I. Gkemab of Brussels (Belgium, 358), 
amongst other fine pictures, exhibit an enlarged 
portrait of the Comte de Flandres — a standing 
figure from a visiting-card portrait, enlarged 
to about twelve diameters, which for perfec- 
tion and delicacy in every part is unsurpassed 
by any exhibited. Hansen of Copenhagen 
(Denmark, 127), Wothlt of Aix-Ja-ChapelU 
(Prussia, 1435), and some others exhibit also 
enlarged prints which are highly satisfactory. 

Another class of photographs very popular 
with the public, but which at a time when the 
art has obtained such perfection scarcely pos- 
sesses the same claim to photographic excellence 
as those already named, are the touched pic- 
tures, or those which owe something to the 
finishing pencil of the artist, who corrects sup- 
posed faults, and supplies deficiencies with a 
pigment approaching as nearly as possible to 
the neutral tint of the photograph. In some 
instances this is not all, as the old picture is 
remodelled, the photograph merely subserving 
as a basis for a picture in sepia or indian ink. 

Of this class are some of the portraits exhi- 
bited by Mr. Ma tall (United Kingdom, 3123), 
which have every appearance of possessing much 
photographic excellence, being very carefully 
worked in imitation of a mezzotint engraving 
by the artist. 

Another section of touched portraits are 
those exhibited by Herbeki Watkins ( United 
Kingdom, 3177), by John and Chakles Watkins 
( United Kingdom, 3178), and by Messrs. Maull 
and PoLTBANK (United Kingdom, 3122). 



Many of these are good untouched pho- 
tographs; but mixed >vith them are manj 
more which are worked on, not to the extei^ 
of those just described, but still sufftciently to 
destroy their claim to consideration as specimens 
of pure photography. 

Amongst others exhibiting pictures of merit 
in this class are Bassano (United Kingdom, 
3036), Babnes (United Kingdom, 3034), H, 
N. Kino (UniUd Kingdom, 3109), together 
with others, and it may be proper here to state 
that it was the original intention of the com* 
mittee of advice appointed by the Boyal Com- 
missioners to exclude rigorously all specimens 
of this class. The published conditions de- 
finitely stated that such pictures would not be 
admitted ; it was decided, however, at the last 
moment, when a great many examples of this 
class were sent in, to give them a place in the 
department rather than leave a bare space on 
the walls which had been allotted to the gen- 
tlemen who had sent such pictures as their 
contributions. Coloured portraiture, with the 
photograph as a groundwork, whilst not 
strictly entirely belonging to the art, has 
hitherto been associated with it as one of its 
lucrative and proper applications, and some 
very fine examples of such are exhibited in the 
British department. A member of the Jury 
holds a prominent position, especially in en- 
larged portraits coloured in oil : these pictures 
are not strictly speaking photographs, but are 
produced by the use of a small photographic 
negative and an enlarging camera, the image 
being projected on the canvas, and traced by 
hand instead of by chemical agency ; the out- 
lines thus obtained are subsequently finished 
by the painter. 

Mr. KiLBUBN, Mr. Mayall, and Mr. Wn- 
LiAMS exhibit also some very effective oil- 
coloured photographs, a great charm in which 
is the fact that whilst acquiring the beauties 
of colour they have not lost the distinctive truth 
of photography. 

Messrs. Gush and Febouson (United King* 
dom, 3084), and Lock and Whitfield {United 
Kingdom, 3115), have photographs coloured in 
water-colours, on which the most elaborate 
skill of the miniature-painter is expended, giving 
them qualities in which they rival the beat- 
executed ivory miniatures of tbe past age. The 
coloured specimens of McLean, MELntriBii, and 
Hayes (United Kingdom, 3120) are very dis- 
tinct, and their excellence demands every 
praise. The picture contributed by Mr. B. R. 
Gbben^ United Kingdom, 3081) has also distinct 
features of considerable merit. 

Messrs. Heath and Beau (United Kingdom, 
3090) have charming miniatures, in iirbich the 
aid of colour is secured with leas elaborate 
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inanipiilatiQBy and a mere perfect retentkm of 
the fliotogmphie duuraeter of tbe pofttaite. 

Mr. A. BxMBXBs (CTfi^f^e^ Kmffdam, 3051) 
txhilaiB a remarkably finely ooloundmiBiatare 
pliotogn^plied vpom iTcory, and a laige gnmp 
tmtod in water-colours with great skill; lie 
also eodabits an ezodknt example of what is 
known amongst photographers as oomposition- 
groapsy oonsiBting of an assemblage of twenty- 
two p<»traitB of eminent members of tiie Asso- 
ciation for the AdTsaoement of Sdenee. The 
Mfiafaility of the photographer's art in correctly 
defining gronps of several persons on a laxge 
scale is limited by the powers of his lens. To 
meet the difficulty a method of printing from 
several negatives, origiaating with Mr. Bej- 
laader, is adopted. The print to which re- 
ference is made was printed, at thirty-seven 
difiiarent operations, on paper 96 inches by 34 
xaches. Each negative most of coarse be de- 
fligned for its position in the picture from the 
Unt ; and although each portrait may be taken 
without the presence of any other member of 
tbe group, the proper relation of size must be 
regarded throtxghont, so as to produce harmony 
in the finished pictnres. The skilful blending 
of the separate portraits of this group into one 
harmonious whole is very satisfactoiy. 

Also asso<nated with portraiture a variety of 
photographs are exhibited, which possess great 
value and interest as ethnological illustrations, 
especialiy a series of Indian p<tftraits of native 
tribes, together with several volumes, exhiMted 
in the French department. 

AlHed to portraiture, and more closely 
trenching upon the domain of art, is the pro- 
duction of ^enre pictures. Of these the pro- 
ductions of H.EJLAin>zit ( United Kingdom, 3145) 
and BoBDrsoir (United Kingdomy 3147) take 
first rank. In Mr. Eejlander's photographs 
Ihe most remarkable feature is the perfect 
rendering of an idea ; each picture tells its 
story without explanation, tbe models seem 
perfectly easy in his hand, and the artist does 
not seem more fettered by his camera and 
ehemieals than he would be by his palette and 
pencil. 

Superior in precision and excellence of the 
photographic manipulation, and no less excel- 
lent as artistic productions, are the pictures of 
Hr. H. F. BoBnreoir, several of which are 
printed from many negatives. "Fading away," 
** She never told her love,** and many others 
have oUained a worid-wide reputation. 

In landscape and arehitechxre the progress 
cf photography is illustrated in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, as well in the results of the 
wet- as &e diry-coUodion processes. The pic- 
tons of Hr. BsDTOBiy {Ui^$d Emgdcm, 3039) 



posaesB a d^ree of ezoeUenoe beyond which it 
would seem impossible to go. In his prodac- 
tkrns afe admirably united great artistiG eze^ 
l^ce with petf ect command ^ his mateiiala* 
His interiors are probably tiie finest whiqiL 
have ever been obtained by photography, and 
illustrate the importance of a eulti^uted know* 
ledge in ih^ selectiMi of time, light, and poia- 
tion. 

Mr. Hekbt White's (ITmesdl IRngdmn,, 3179) 
are peifect landscapes, strongly exempHfyiag 
the value of artistic feefing in tiie prosecutiop 
of (heart. 

Mr. Vxmvoir Hxath's (Uniied Kingdom, 
3091) photographs show the high d^ree of 
excellence attained by studying ^e manipula- 
iory details of the process. 

Mr. Dixoir Pipsb's (UnUed ISngdoniy 3135) 
views have aU those charming oharacteristies 
which give value to pictures of English land- 
scape scenery. 

Dr. Hemthill's (Uniied Kingdom, 3092) 
photographs rdating to Irish antiquities are 
highly interesting. 

Tbe YiscouKTSss Jockltk, Snt A. K. Mao- 
BOiTALi), and the Eaxl of Caithhbss send con- 
tributions which illuBtrate that in the amateur 
pursuit of an elegant accomplishment resolta 
may be obtained which rival in all ezcellenee 
the works of the most able of those who practise 
the art as a profession. 

In many of the contributions of the Amatear 
Photographic Association the 4Bame fact is 
illustrated. 

Amongst the contributors who practise dry 
photography are many whose pictures ^ow 
that dry plates in skilful hands yield results 
equal to wet collodion. Munn, Sibbbotbax, 
and Wahblbt send illustrations of this kind, 
in which delicacy and softness are secured with- 
out any sacrifice of vigour and effect. 

Without entering into lengthy detail or com- 
parison where so much excellence exists, the 
names of Room Fkrtoit, Fnrrn, Stuakt- 
WoBTLEY, D. Campbell, Ltkdok ^th, B. B. 
TuBKER, and others, may all be mentioned as 
admirable illustrations of the excellence which 
has been attained in the branch of landscape- 
photography. 

Most satisfactory illustrations of the ad- 
vancement of the art are shown in the display 
of instantaneous photographs, stereoscopic and 
otherwise. 

In the production of marine subjects — sea, 
shipping, clouds, and atmospheric effect^-^it 
seems as if little remained to be accomplished, 
as the pictures of G. W. Whbok, Blavoeasd, 
and of C. Bsebse (United Kingdom, 3049) ex- 
emplify. The exqaiBite transparent stereo- 
graphs contributed by the latter gentlam^n 
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posBess photographic and artistic heanties quite 
luunupaased: erezy drop of water in hrealdng 
waves or foaming cataracts is reproduced by an 
operation pezfecUy instantaneous, and wiUi a 
transparency beyond compaiiscm. The sea- 
gull is arrested on the wing, the balloon de- 
picted in its ascent, whilst foreground and 
distance, sea and cloud, are each at the same 
time perfectly rendered. The effects of sunset 
and moonlight are beautifully given ; and to 
add wonder to beauty, images of objects photo- 
graphed by the light of the moon alone are 
amongst his contributions. It may be interest- 
ing to state in connexion with these pictures 
that, instantaneous as they manifestly are, no 
other contrivance but a cap held in the hand 
was used for covering and uncovering the Dall- 
meyer lens, thus showing the rapi^ty of the 
motion of the human hand and the simple way 
of overcoming what has been thought so diffi- 
cult a matter. 

The street-scenes of Mr. EvoLAin) (United 
Kingdom, 3117), executed for the London 
Btereoscopic Company, are perfect and beau- 
tiful, especially those of his views in Paris. 

As not inferior to the majority of the con- 
tributions of this kind must be mentioned the 
instantaneous pictures of Wabnod of Havre 
(^Franee, 1548). They are of a sise larger than 
the majorily of instantaneous productions, con- 
sisting of sea, doud, and shipping, possessing a 
delicacy and vigour with pcurfection of defini- 
tion in the highest degree satisfactory. 

Meproduetum is another interesting and va- 
luable branch of the art which has attained a 
very high state of perfection, some excellent 
illustrations of which are exhibited. 

The magnificent copies of the cartoons of 
Raphael, produced respectively by a member 
of the Jury and Mr. Caldssi ( United Kingdom, 
3061), cannot well be overrated. Mr. Caldesi's 
oopies of the Phidian marbles rank amongst 
the most valuable applications of the photo- 
f^phic art. 

Mr. Dowmss's m&]^ (United Kingdom, 3068) 
and other reproductions of engraving are per- 
fect The enlargements of Mr. WABNXB(£/n»^ 
Kingdom, 3176) are most excellent. 

llie obtaining of fixed natural colours by 
means of photography still remains, as was be- 
fore remarked, to be accomplished ; but the 
Jurors have pleasure in recording that some 
very striking results of experiments in this 
direction were forwarded for their inspection 
by a veteran in photographic research and 
discovery, M. Nikrcs de St. Yictor. These, 
about a dozen in number, 3^ by 2 j inches, con- 
sisted of reproductions of prints of figures with 
particoloured draperies* Each tint in the pic- 



tures exhiUted, they were assured, was a 
fidthfUL reproduction of the originaL Amoo^ 
the cdours were blues, yellows, reds, greeni, 
ftc., all very vivid. Some of the tints gn- 
dually fladed and disappeared in the lig^t^vbikt 
under examination, and a few remained per- 
manent for some hours. The possibility of 
producing natural colour thus established ia a 
&ct most interesting and important, and too 
much praiae cannot be awarded to tiie skilM 
research which has been to thia extent crowned 
with success. The Jury record their obliga- 
tions to their chairman, Baron Gros, at whoae 
personal solicitation they were enabled to ob- 
tain a sight of these remarkable pictures. 

We now approach, for very brief notice, a 
variety of contributions illustrating serenl 
very important applications of photogzaphj. 
First amongst these may be mentioned the 
photolithographic process of Mr. Osborne, the 
photozincographio process of Col. Sir H. Jameii 
the photogra^c process of Mr. Pox Talbot^ 
and the processes of Mr. Paul Pretsch for pro- 
ducing, by the combined aid of phot(>graphy and 
electricity, plates for printing, either in intaglio 
or relief. In all these the impression is pio- 
duced in printers' ink, and by the aid of the 
ordinary letter-press, lithographic, or copper- 
plate presses ; dl the facility for rapid repit)- 
duction of the prints, and aU the permanency, 
or indeed, as far as the impression is concenied, 
the indestructibility, of ordinary prints or en- 
gravings, are in the productions under notice 
secured. Mr. Osbobne ( Victoria, 308) exhibits 
specimens by his process of the ofiicifd colonial 
maps and plans of Victoria. All these are for 
the purposes required faulUess, and consist of 
reproductions of the original plans, &c,, in the 
same sise and on amplified and reduced scale, 
any proportion to the original being, of comae, 
easily obtained, and with perfect accuracy. For 
such purposes his processhas attained its utmoet 
limit of perfection. The productions of CdL 
Sir H. Jaicbb (United Kingdom, 3101), of a 
similar character, and applied to similar pur- 
poses, are not less perfect. The specimens ex- 
hibited consist of copies of the Ordnance mape, 
Hogarth's engravings, a page of an early edition 
of Shakspeare, Pyne's Horace, &c. ; also speci- 
mens of the transfers of the sine plates, Ac., 
illustrating different stages of the process. In 
a process based upon the same principle, and 
styled by Col. James photopapyrography, the 
sheet of paper is made to serve the purpose of 
the plate of sine or lithographic stone, and, 
where a small number of impressions only ii 
required, answers every purpose, as the sped'* 
mens contributed show. The specimens of 
Mr. Paul Pbkisoh (United Ki^^dom, 3140)i 
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both of block-printing and intaglio printing, 
are reiy interesting, and in many instanoes 
exceedingly fine. We may mention as espe- 
cially wordiy of notice a print of the Yenus of 
Milo and the portrait of a child, engraved by 
this process and printed by means of the cop- 
per-plate press. These plates have received a 
htUe aid from the burin of the engraver, and 
render exceedingly satis&ctory pictorial effect. 
The specimens of Mr. Fox Talbot's ( United 
Kingdom, 3167) photographic process are very 
interesting ; but his method has not received 
that practical attention by which results of 
hi^ pictorial excellence have been attained. 
Mr. Ramaqb of Edwburgh {UnUed Kingdomy 
3143) contributes some of the most perfect 
specimens of Hthophotography in the Exhi- 
bition, consisting of the reproduction of en- 
gravings. The process by wbioh they are pro- 
duced is not stated, but is understood to con- 
sist in a modification of the processes of other 
discoverers. MM. Porrxviir {France^ 1508), 
Ldcebcisb {Prancey 1501), and some others in 
the French court also exhibit fine specimens of 
photolithography. 

Based upon a similar principle, but of less 
economic importance, are the various oarbon- 
prooesses. The specimens produced in this 
oouitry have not yet attained a degree of ex- 
cellence which renders them of much practical 
talue. The most perfect process of which any 
specimens are exhibited are those by the me- 
thod of Mr. JoxTBEST {United Kingdom, 3105), 
Btyled the photot3rpe-process. Some of these 
are very good, and the rate of production is 
stated to be very rapid, but the details of the 
metiiod are not made public. In the French 
department, specimens of very high excellence 
are exhibited. Amongst the contributors here, 
first, is the honoured name of PoiTBvnr, to 
whose research much of what has followed is 
due. MM. Faboier, Garkisr and Saucok, 
CsAKivEi, and Cabmabsac, and others also ex- 
hibit carbon-prints of much excellence, a de- 
tailed notice of which, however, would occupy 
too mudi space here. M. Leth, and some 
oUiers in the Austrian department, also exhi- 
bit very fine carbon-prints. 

The exhibitors of photographs in enamel or 
^ttifiable colour are not numerous, but many 
of the specimens are very fine. Mr. Jottbebt 
exhibits in the British department a number 
of large pictures enamelled on plates of glass, 
«onie of which are in monochrome, and others 
p a variety of tints, and are produced in some 
instances from negatives direct from nature, 
>nd in others consist of reproductions of en- 
^▼jngs. A very high d^ree of exceUence is 
obtained in many of them, and it is probable 
^^ sn extensive application of the process for 



decorative purposes will ere long be made. 
M. IiAFOir nx Cabicabsao (France, 1506) ex- 
hibits some very charming photographic ena- 
mels, the application of which is in a different 
direction to those of Mr. Joubert. M. Gab- 
KABSAc's i^^edmens chiefly consist of miniature 
portraits. It is impossible to overrate the 
delicacy and perfection of many of these ex- 
amples. 

The application of photography to textile 
materials is very interesting, although its ob- 
jects have yet to be developed. Madame Lafov 
exhibits some diarming specimens on white 
silk, in which the photography and the designs 
possess much merit. In the Italian depart- 
ment some similar specimens were added after 
the conclusion of the Jurors' labours. 

The applications of photography to the pro- 
giress of astronomical science are not so nume- 
rous in the present Exhibition as the interest 
and importance of the subject might have ren- 
dered desirable. Mr. Wabbsk Db la Bite 
(United Kingdom, 2893) exhibits a series of 
his valuable photographs, recording the various 
phases of the total edipse of the sun of 1860, 
which were produced in Spain in conjunction 
with the expedition sent out expressly for ob- 
serving and recording the various phenomena 
in connexion with that event. Several impor- 
tant points which up to that period were the 
subject of considerable uncertainty and debate 
were effectually and indisputably established 
by the aid of these photographs, and which, 
without their evidence, must still have re- 
mained undecided. Mr. De la Rue ako exhi- 
bits his photographs of spots on the sun and 
of the moon in various phases. Mr. Bbcxlby 
(United IRngdom, 3009) also exhibits a series 
of photographs of much interest, showing the 
spots on the sun at various periods. 

The application of photography to the pro- 
duction of the enlarged images of the micro- 
scope receives many valuable illustrations, the 
exhibitors of which can, however, only be 
briefly chronicled here. Mr. Reeves Tbasb 
(UnitidKingdom,ZVJl) andMr.OLLET (United 
Kingdom, 3132) exhibit prints on paper from 
large negatives of minute objects taken through 
the microscope. M. LACXEBBAtm (France, 1558) 
exhibits some exceedingly fine enlarged micro- 
scopic images, as transparencies on glass. M. 
RoNCALLi (Itidy, 1249) exhibits some fine en- 
larged images on paper. In addition to these, 
some interesting specimens are shown in which 
the inverse res^t is produced. These consist 
of reduced copies of pictures for microscopic 
examination: the results, although partaking 
of the character of toys, may yet become of 
important application. Mr. Rebvbs (United 
IRngdom, 3144), Mr. Siovnr (United Kingdom, 
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3163), and M. Ba&boit (/Wmee, 1545) ezkibit 
i&teresting spedmens in this class. 

In reference to tiie prodnctions of many of 
the cokniies, the Jurors havenot space to enter 
into detailed notice ; they may mention, how- 
ever, that in many instances ixi their awards 
of merit to colonial exhitnton they felt thai 
recognition of the circnmstances nnder whidi 
the contributions were produced was necessary, 
and that a less amount of excellence here was 
worthy of mention than would have sufficed 
to secure it where the £EU3ilities for good results 
were more accessible. 

The Jurors, in terminating their Beport, 
cannot conclude without stating their convic- 
tion that, rapid and important as the progress 
.of photography has been since the Eidiibition 
of 1851, it affords promise of still wider deve- 
lopment and still more important results, both 
in the stations it ahready occupies and in others 
it is yet destined to fill. Much of the progress 
already attained has been due to the dis- 
interested exertions and research of indivi- 
duals, but they may add their conviction that 
still more may bo attributed to the influence 
of the Photographic Society. This Society 
. (founded under the august auBpices of the late 
lamented Prince Consort, who to the period 
of his death continued its patron and took the 
deepest interest in its welfare), and the minor 
associations of a similar character which have 
since sprung up, have, by concentrating and 
fostering the exertions of individuals, contri- 
buted in a degree not easily calculated to the 
present high position of the art The exhibi- 
tions of the Photographic Society, held from 
year to year, have been at once the incentives 
to exertion and the landmarks of progress 
during the jmst, and will doubtless continue to 
exercise a still more markod influence on the 
future; and the Jurors of the next Interna- 
tional Exhibition will probably be called upon 
to chronicle results to which those now re- 
corded bear but a small proportion in beauty, 
vastnesB, and importance. 

HUGH WELCH DIAMOND, BBPomn. 



yon will And, hoifwrer, the defimtion in te dUfawt 
Photomphic AlmaiiiiffB. In the 'SUw SnabenC 
publiflhed by Atkinson, of Liverpool, than is a chi^ 
ter on French and English weights and meaBures. 

Amateur.— The verj beauiif ol results which Mr. 
Cooper has produced, are effected b^ masks made by 
himself; you an recommended to write to that gende- 
man. Small ones, adapted for the carte de vime, sie 
procurable at any dealers in photographic appsntoi. 
The vij^ette glasses first used were very saperior to 
those in present use. They were formed of dark- 
coloured glass, and the centre gradually ftoand st ai 
to produce an equal shade. No dottbt» in many n- 
stances venr artistio results are produced by the use oC 
vignettes ; but it is often adopit^ to liide m defects in 
neeatives and wont of definition at the margins, espe- 
cially where too small a leos is used for the siie of the 
picture required. 2. Sugar of milk, gr^ie-aagar, gh- 
cyrrhizine, &c., are not used at the present day in the 
manufacture of collodion. 

Carbon Prints, — There are two tpedmens of Ifr. 
Swan's process in the Exhibition. We think the pot- 
traits he exhibited before the Society were even fela> 
tivdy superior to the landscapes. Mr. Bingham, of 
Paris, exhibits foiu* carbon portraits, which are perfect 
in every respect. 2. The pnotogalvanographic prooen 
is entimy extinct aa a commercial speculation, unlea 
Mr. Dallas*s process may be so designated. We 
have lately seen some of the best of the Photogahano- 
graphic Companv's plates sold as old oopper. Manj 
of those who unrortunately joined the Company were 
mat pecuniary losers thereby, becoming respomihie 
for the actions of crttars. 

K--The vibration from traffic in the street is quHe 
suffieient to produce the blurring you refer to, and 
you need not seek for any more scientific cause. ^ 

W. A— The price of printing a picture 4x3 indito 
would probably be thraepenoe or fouipenoe. Itee 
is great competition. The print of the Urucifizion, ky 
Bieson Fr&res, was sold for IGs., and larger impressions 
for £2 12a, 6rf. 

F. B., Eastboumi. — ^A great deal of nonsense has been 
written on the subject of the construction of the glass 
house. Some of the finest pictures we have ever sesa 
have been taken by the aid of very humble meaas. 
We are not satisfied that some glass houses which 
have been lauded are so fortunate as was anticipated ; 
much depends on the experience of the operator. Mr. 
Mayall has consented to favour the Photograpbie 
Society with a paper on the subject, to commenoe 
the next Session. His great experience will render 
the communication very interestmg and particularly 
valuable. 

Letters of inquiry to the Editor can be answered only 
through the medium of Answers to CorreapondfiDtk 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
All communications for the 'Journal/ and on 
buainefls relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the SecretAiy and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis'S; Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Having in our last l^umber omitted a naragraph of 
Mr. Bajmham Jones's letter in which Mr. Sutton's 
ttOM is mentioned, preceding the words " presuming to 
diffisrwith that gentlemen/' we beg to apoiogiie to l£r. 
Jones for this oversight 

A. A.—* Glitch's Scientific Pocket-book,' we believe, 
ha been discontintted since the death of the editor ; 
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The PhotOffrapTuc Exhibition. 

We must romind oui readera that the Exhibi- 
tion at 48 Fall Mall will close oa Satoiday, the 
30th of July. With regret we announce that 
the Exhibition has not met with the sucoess 
anticipated by its being held during what may 
be called the London season. Photographers 
have been so entirely occupied with their pro- 
&saonal eagagements that they have been 
unable to devote the short time eren requi- 
ate for an inspection, and our amateur Mends 
appear to haye devoted their leisure during this 
f^TQuiable time in adding to their own port- 
folios. There cannot be a doubt also, that the 
exclnaon of all coloured photographic minia- 
tares has nouch diminished its value as an 
attractive Exhibition, to the general public. 
The Commit^tee appointed for the carrying out 
all the airangements, and the award of Frizes, 
baTe, after much consideration, made the fol- 
lowing awards of Medals : — 

P&rirmiure.^-lii. F. Joubert and Mr. T. B. 
WOfiams. 
^Landscape. — ^Major Gresley. 
Oifmpodticn, — Lady Hawarden. 
ArekUeOwre. — Withheld. 
Phfiolitho^raphi/. — ^Mr. Toovey. 

The Committee have felt very great difficulty 
in maldng these selections, and in some in- 
stances it has not been unanimous. 

There has been much to contend with in 
making selections in works respectively very 
excellent, and yet which will not, £x)m the dif- 
lerence of the subjects treated, bear comparison 
for selection. In the case of Fortraiture, the 
B^le of the i^orks of each of the gentlemen 

* yML-CoL Stuart Woortiey and Mr. Boiham pio- 
k the mrwd of the Landaoape Medal to IC^or 



Hia pioknze of " Children in the Wood '' if 
evida&j touched, and hia other pioturea they conaider 
■vpesKd by thoee of more than one other eudbitor. 
H. P. Stuart Wobtlxt, Ideat-Col. 

TOI^IX, 



who have been selected is so very excellent^ 
and yet so distinct, that the Committee have 
felt themselves bound to present a Medal to 
eaoh; and having withheld the award for 
Architecture, they feel more justified in doing 
so, as they have not thereby decreased the 
value of the distinction by an augmentation 
the number of prizes bestowed. 

Wb have to notice, during the past monthj 
the first application of a public Company to 
the extension of the Fhotographic art. We 
allude to the Fhoto-Sculpture Company, sno- 
cessfully inaugurated witii a most infiuential 
directory, for the purpose of producing those 
beautiful works so much admired at one of 
our late meetings. 

Another company, the United AssooiatioiL 
of Fhotography, has also just issued its pro- 
spectus in our advertising columns. Thia 
latter Company has embraced a much wider 
field of action, and is intended to develope any 
of the many branches of photography calcn- 
lated to yield a fair return for skill and capital. 
The list of directors alone is an earnest of the 
position,*ability, and influence of the Company j 
and, seeing how remunerative the business has 
been to the small capitalist, we cannot doubt 
the success of an enterprise where the aoeu* 
mulated knowledge of the past is backed by 
all the resources of capital 

Photographic Society of Scotland, 
Thb Exhibition of the Fhotographic Society of 
Scotland will be opened on the Ist December, 
when silver medals will be awarded for 

The beat view, taken by a dry prooeaa. 

Cnie beat view, taken by an amateor, by any prooeai^ 

The beat view, in Sootland, taken by any proeeafc 

The beat gronp* 

The beat portrait. 

Conditions of exhibition and other para- 
culars in future advertisements. 

T. B. JoBKCffOv, Him. Bed 

Edinbnr^, Idth Joly, 1801 
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On ^ Behaviour of Chloride, Bromide, and 
Iodide of Silver in (he Light, and on the 
Theory of Photography. By HsBXAinr 

VOOEL. 

Tmulatod from Poggendorff s ' Axmalen,' 1863, p. 497. 
(Conclnded from p. 62.) 

A refdtation of these Tiews is no longer ne« 
oeasaiy, as Davanne has recently admitted that 
he was in error. The whole phenomenon is 
due to the oiromnstanoe that the film of albu- 
men retains a certain quantity of silver (per- 
haps in the state of albuminate), and that this, 
by exposure, acquires the property of producing 
a picture with the deyeloping fluid — a property 
which is destroyed or weakened by nitric add 
(Photogr. Archiy, 1863, p. 73). On the other 
hand, Schnauss, Hardwich, Monckhoyen, and 
others regard the change of iodide of silver as 
a purely physical one. 

It is remarkable that in the oollodion pro- 
eess the sensitiYe substance employed is not a 
fllm of chloride of silver, which undergoes the 
strongest visible and chemical changes by ex- 
posure to light, but a film of iodide of silver, 
which, as already indicated, experiences the 
least alteration of colour and no chemical 
diange, or a mixture of iodide and bromide of 
silver. Why do not photographers employ 
pure bromide and chloride of silver, but only 
iodide of silver, as the sensitive film ? Por the 
solution of this question, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to test the photographic behaviour of 
each of the haloid salts of silver by itself. Before 
describing my own experiments, I will cite the 
most important statements of former investi- 
gators. 

Soon after the publication of Daguerre's pro- 
oess for producing a picture on iodized sUver 
plates, after exposure, by means of vapour of 
mercury, daudet*, Gaudint, and Moser$ 
found that a silver plate which had been treated 
with chloride and bromide of iodine was con- 
siderably more sensitive to light than a merely 
iodised silver plate, that is to say, it developed 
a picture in the developer after a much shorter 
exposure to the light. 

Schnauss says (Dingler's Journal, p. 146) 
tiiat iodides retain the impression of the light 
very tenaciously, and become much blackened 
in the developer ; bromides, on the contrary, 
are but weak. Others thought that bromide of 
silver was particularly sensitive to green rays 

gardwich. Manual, p. 87; BarreswiUe and 
vanne, Ghimie Photographique, p. 413). 
Schrank found by experiment (Photograph. 
Aichiv, 1851, p. 61), using a green model, that 

* Jonmal of the Photogrsphio Soeiely, Hay 1861. 
t ComptM Bflodus, Got 18, 1841. 
t Poggendorifs 'Amialeo,' zItL p. 200. Mofernyi^ 
ton timei m leniitiTe. 



a collodion film with bromide of silver ii mtuh 
less sensitive than one with iodide of silver, and 
that even the mixture of iodide and bromide cf 
silver shows less sensitivitj than iodide of silver 
alone. 

With regard to the mixture of bromide and 
iodide of silver, Haidwich asserts that under 
certain circumstances the addition of bromide 
to iodide of silver may diminish its senntivity, 
namely, when a weak silver bath is used, witii 
pyrogallic acid as a developer, but that it has 
no diminishing action wiUi a strong silver 
bath and a solution of iron as a developer. 
Moreover, the pictures are said to be dearer 
and free from spots (Hardwich, Manual, p. 
148). 

Sutton says that bromides increase the sensi* 
tivity when no organic salts are present in the 
developer, but otherwise they diminish it 
(Photogr. Archiv, 1861, p. 32). liesegang also 
states (Photogr. Archiv, 1861, p. 161) that the 
different results which have been fninished by 
iodide of silver in conjunction with bromide 
are due to differences in the nature of the de- 
veloper. 

When developed with sulphate of iron,l>iomo- 
iodide of silver proves to be decide^y mors 
sensitive, but not with pyrogallic acid; and 
with preparations not perfectiy pure, bromo- 
iodide of silver gives pictures much freer from 
faults, reproduces the half-tints more distinctly, 
and prevents the so-called solarization. 

From these historical notes it appears that 
but few experiments have been made with 
pure haloid salts of silver, and espedaUy wilh 
the bromide and chloride. 

I undertook a number of experiments to de- 
termine the behaviour of pure haloid salts ot 
silver, after insolation, towards developing- 
agents. For this purpose I prepared a quan- 
tity of sheets of paper soaked with the above- 
mentioned substances, by floating dean photo- 
graphic paper for two minutes upon solutions 
of 10 parts of iodide and bromide of potassium 
and 5 parts of chloride of sodium in 100 parti 
of water, and then hanging it up to drip and 
dry. (The above proportions of KI, K Br, and 
NaCl nearly correspond with their equivalents.) 
The papers thus prepared were then floated by 
the Ught of a dull gas-lamp for two minutes 
upon a solution of 8 parts of nitrate of silver 
in 100 parts of water, hung, up to drip, and 
flnally thrown into a large dii^ with water. 
From the first dish they passed into a second, 
then into a third, and so on until the washing* 
water no longer gave a reaction of free silver. 
The papers were then again hun^ up to drip, 
and, lasUy, dried by means of heat and bibu- 
lous paper. 

In order to investigate the tjiAiiKe which 
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miglit posaihly be undergone by the paper in 
the silyer solution, a piece of dean paper was 
nbinitted to the same treatment in the silver 
sofaition as the above-mentioned prepared 
papers. 

The paper inth chloride of silver appeared 
pore white, that with bromide pale yellow, 
that with iodine dark yellow, and the dean 
paper white. They were all preserved in the 
daik room in dosed pasteboard boxes, which 
were themselves placed in wooden boxes. They 
kept well for 3 or 4 weeks, but afterwards 
ihowed by a slight coloration that, notwith- 
standing all the precaations taken, a trace of 
light had penetrated to them, and produced in 
the eooise of weeks the same change as strong 
light in a few seconds. 

Small strips were then oat from the papers 
and stock, for the purpose of testing their 
behaviour towards light, into a book; they 
were then exposed to the light, and drawn out 
at intervals of one or more minutes or seconds. 
After the teimination of the exposore, they 
were carried back into the dark room, moist- 
ened with water, and treated with the deve- 

The developer consisted of a solution of 1 gr. 
of pyrogallic acid and 1 gr. of dtric add in 
250 parts of water. To 5 cubic centimetres of 
this 4 drops of a solution containing 5 per 
eent <^ nitrate of silver were added, and this 
nuxtore was poured over the papers. (Sul- 
phate of iron is not applicable as a devdoper 
to paper.) The only object of the addition of 
citnc add is to retard the reduction of the 
silrerHBdt by the pyrogaUio add. 

If pure pyrogallic add be mixedwith asolu- 
tioadTsilvw, a precipitate of granularlypulve- 
ide&t silver is almost immediately produced, 
ouzed with a blade substance which may be 
extracted h^r ammonia. A predpitate produced 
thus instantaneously, however, is depodted 
aot only on the spots whidi have been acted 
Qpon by light, but also on those which have 
^} been affected. It is otherwise when an 
^ is added: the predpitate is then lighter, 
that is to say, purer ; it makes its appearance 
moie slowly, and deposits itself first upon the 
■pots acted upon by light; and it is only after- 
^uds, when the decompodtion is approach- 
u^its termination, that parts not acted upon 
•» slightly cobured. It is, however, easy to 
iVQMive the developer before this point is 
leached, and thus to obtain the proper result 

^fter devdopment, I allowed a stream of 
^^t to flow over the papers, washed tiiem out, 

aired their coloration by lamplight, and 
t^^em with hyposolphite of soda when it 
••^^to be neoessary. 
^^ A^mmai^.— Strips of each of the 



papers, induding that immersed only in. the 
nitrate of silver, all half covered, were exposed 
for one minute in diffused daylight. The iodide 
paper became slightiy grey, the bromide paper 
pide greyish violet, and the chloride paper pale 
violet. Allthepapers were then tr^ted with 
the devdoper. The exposed parts immediatdy 
became dicker — ^most rapidly in the case of 
the iodide, later with the bromide and cUoride. 
The cobration gradually increased, produdng 
wit^ the iodide a deep blackish-grey, with the 
bromide a slighter brownish-grey, and witii 
the chloride a pale yellowish-brown tint. The 
plain paper was perceptibly coloured, although 
very slightly, on the exposed part If ti^e 
plain paper be exposed to the light for several 
minutea, it becomes brownish — a proof that, 
notwithstanding the washing, it has retained a 
trace of silver. 

Second experiment — ^The same experiment 
was repeated, but pyrogallic add without 
silver-solution was poured upon the papers; 
by this means they acquired no coloor even 
when the action was continued for some mi« 
nutes. 

From these two experiments it follows—* 

1. That pyrogallic add alone does not alter 
insolated paper witii iodide, bromide, and chlo- 
ride of silver. 

2. That those haloid salts acquire, by ex« 
posure to the light, the property of attracting 
and retaining nascent granularly pulverolent 
silver. 

3. And that paper which has been inmiersed 
in solution of silver retains a trace of silver 
even after long wadiing, acquires a brown 
colour by exposure, and bdiaves with the deve- 
loper in the same way as exposed ehlozide, 
bromide, and iodide of silver. 

I now endeavoured to compare more aocu* 
ratdy the intendty of coloration acquired by 
the above-mentioned papers in the developer 
after equal insolation, but found, firom repeated 
experiments, that the results were not always 
exactiy alike. I soon noticed that a want of 
uniformity in the preparation was the cause of 
this. About this time appeared the work of 
Bunsen and Boscoe (Photochemische IJnter« 
suchungen, Pogg. Ann. cxvii. p. 529), in whidi 
Bunsen states that, in order to prepare auni- 
f ormly sendtive diloride paper, tiie paper must 
be completdy inmiersed in the solution of the 
metallic diloride. In accordance with this, I 
prepared a new series of papers, immersing 
them completely in the solution of chloride of 
sodium and iodide and bromide of pbtasdum, 
and also afterwards in the silver-solution, but 
treating them in other rejects exaotiy as 
above described. The papers thus obtuned 
gave concordant results. 
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Three saeh papers were etnok into a book, 
intii tlieir ends projecting ; the book was then 
•pai into apastelmard box, and carried into dif- 
ftesed light. The box was then opened, and the 
papers drawn oat at intervals of half a minute ; 
the exposure was continued thus for two 
minutes, and then the whole was carried back 
mto the dark room. The iodide of silver was 
pale grey, the bromide pale greyish violet, and 
&e chloride pale violet. With the chloride 
and bromide the coloration was deeper in pro- 
portion to the duration of the exposure. With 
iodide of silver the portions exposed for more 
than one minute did not appear more deeply 
coloured than those exposed only for one mi- 
nute, but the latter were somewhat darker 
than those exposed for half a minute. When 
ireated with the developer, the iodide was co- 
loured most rapidly, next the bromide, and 
later still the chloride. 

At first, differences appeared in the coloration 
of the individual portions which were exposed 
for different periods to the light, but these very 
soon disappeared with the bromide and iodide ; 
they then acquired a pretty uniform coloration 
on the portions exposed for more than one 
minute, but a somewhat weaker one on those 
exposed only half a minute. The iodide be- 
came blackish grey, the bromide light brown- 
iflb grey. The chloride paper only acquired a 
Might yellowish-brown colour, which became 
more and more intense the longer the time of 
exposure. 

It is to be observed that the chloride and 
io^de acquired some colour even on the unex- 
posed portions, the former becoming slightly 
yellowish, and the latter slightly grey; the 
bromide^ on the contrary, remained un- 
coloured on the unexposed portions. 

From these experiments, which were re- 
peated five times with the same results, it fol- 
lows that, 

€f the three nlver-aalts after exposure to the 
Hffkt under precisely the same e<mditionSf the 
iodide heeomes most intensely and the chloride 
most faintly colowred in the developer. 

This result is certainly remarkable. It is 
exactly that silver-salt which, when alone , un- 
dergoes the most intense alteration of colour 
and chemical change by exposure to light, 
namely the chloride, that acquires the weakest 
eolorationwith the developer; whilst the iodide, 
whidi imdergoes the least visible change and 
no perceptible chemical alteration when ex 
posed by itself to the light, acquires the most 
Intense colour with the developer. Prom this 
it foUowB, as will be confirmed by the follow- 
ing investigations, that the changes effected by 
Mght, whidi render these bodies capable of 
attracting particles of silver, are not parallel 



to the chemical changes, and are tiierebre 
something different from tiiem. 

I must therefore assume that there is anoiher 
action of the sunlight besides the chemioal one. 
To this action of light, which makes iodide 
of silver and other bodies attract and retain 
granularly pulvemlent silver, I give the name 
oi graphic action. I give the name of phots'- 
graphic sensititniy to lUie faculty possessed by 
certain bodies, i^ter insolation, of attracting 
granularly pulverulent silver and also other 
bodies, for example, particles of mercury in Ihe 
daguerreotype proeess; and that ofphotographic 
coloration to the dark colour whidi they aeqniie 
in tiie developer. 

In opposition to these I place the ehemiod 
action of light, that is, the tendency to chemi- 
cal decomposition or combination produced by 
light. 

The phx>U)chemical sensitivity is the facility 
possessed by certain compounds of being che- 
mically decomposed in the light of the smir 

The photochemical coloration is the change 
of colour which they at the same time undergo. 

I may consequently put the above statement 
thus : — Iodide of sUver is photographically fMSt 
sensitive, chloride of silver least sensitive, and 
the bromide occupies the middle place. 

I now pass to the description of thep^to- 
graphio behaviour of the haloid salts of silver 
in the presence of other bodies. Upon the 
influence of these we have already many ob- 
servations. From the practice of photography 
we know that acids diminish the sensitivity of 
photographic plates, and that moist plates witii 
adherent silver-solution are much more sensi* 
tive than those from which the silver-solution 
has been washed away. The actions of saoh 
bodies upon the different constituents of pho- 
tographic plates, that is, upon iodide and bro- 
mide of sUver alone, have, however, hitherto 
been but imperfectly investigated, and I have 
therefore imdertaken the following series of 
experiments. 

1, Influence of Water. — Pieces of paper pre- 
pared with chloride, bromide, and iodide of sil- 
ver were half wetted with distilled water and 
wiped with blotting'-paper ; they were ihen, 
whilst still moist, exposed for one minute and 
treated with the developer. TIis moist and 
dry parts of the different papers exMiUd 
nearly the same photographic hehavumr. 

2. Influence of Acids. — In the experiments 
previously described it was proved that adds 
exerted an influence upon the photochemicdl 
coloration of bromide and iodide of silver, and 
also that those salts when coloured by li^t 
were entirely or partially bleached by adds. 
The influence of acids upon Ihe photographic 
properties of the salts is still more striking. 
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PapexB with bromide and iodide of silver 
vera partiallj moistened with nitric acid of 
ep, grav. 1^2, and exposed for five minutes in 
diffased light; the acid was then washed off 
in the dark, and the papers put for Ave mi- 
nutes into a laxgo vessel of water and after- 
wards developed. Even befbre the develop- 
ment the lighter colour of the portions mokt- 
eaed with nitric add was perceptible, and in 
the developer those spots acquired no colour, 
whilst the rest became deep blackish grej or 
brownish grey. 

The same experiment was made with dilute 
sulphuric acid and with acetic acid. It was 
foond that the parts thus moistened acquired 
loss colour in the developer than the other parts. 
Conuquently aeids duhvy or weaken thephoto^ 
graphic a&nsiiivity. 

Adds act in the same way after as well as 
during the exposure. Two strips of paper 
mth bromide and iodide of silver were exposed 
hi a minute and a half, partially moistened in 
tiie dark with nitric add of spec. grav. 1*2, 
left for five minutes, and then wa^ed with 
water and developed. The portions moistened 
with add were quite indifferent, whilst the rest 
became much darkened ; consequently nitric 
add destroys the impression produced by the 
lig^t upon the bromide and iodide of silver. 
1^ behaviour again shows distinctly the 
diffisrenee between the chemical and graphic 
action of light ; the former cannot be done 
away with by nitric add, whilst the latter is 
eompletely destroyed by it. 

l^e same experiment was made with dilute 
•alphuric acid (1 S0% 6 HO) and with acetic 
add. In these cases the portions moistened 
witii add become colour^ later and more 
funtly than the rest. The action of acetic add 
was weaker than that of sulphuric acid. 

The retarding action of acids is consequently 
nmch more strongly manifested in the case of 
photographic than in that of photochemical 
colomtion. Norris has also observed the de- 
itniction by acids of the impresdon made by 
%ht upon iodide of silver (Hardwich, Manual, 
p. 52). 

As I have already established that during 
the action of adds upon bromide and iodide of 
direr no solution of silver takes place, I must 
M&eludcthat the whole is merely an action of 
Qontact. 

In photographic processes, however, the 
^on of add is to be looked en in another point 
of' riew, namely, as retarding not only the 
action of light in the camera, but also the re- 
Awtion of diver by the devdoper ; for this 
w«on add is added to the latter in order to 
^ble the reduction to be regulated. This add, 
however, will have an injurious action even 



after exposure, inasmuch as it partially doea 
away with the change effected by light. Hsaioe 
it is advisable to reduce the quantity of add to 
a minimum. 

3. Actum of Iodide of Potassium.^^I hawe 
demonstrated that in the presence of iodide of 
potasdum, AgP becomes pale yellow and in«- 
different to light, and also tiiatthe grey colora- 
tion of AgP produced by light is removed 
again by iodide of potassium. The behaviour 
of iodide of potassium with regard to the pho- 
tographic properties is still more charactexiatic 
(Only iodide of silver can be employed in these 
experiments, as the bromide and chloride sn 
immediatdy decomposed and furnish iodide of 
silver, with iodide of potasdum.) Two pieces 
of paper with iodide of silver were moistened 
with fresh solution of iodide of polnsdum, and 
exposed to light. The moistened parts re- 
mained pale yellow, whibt the rest acquired a 
yellowish-grey colour. The papers were than 
washed with water and developed in the dark. 
The parts mdstened with iodide of potasdum 
continued perfectly colourless or yellow, whilst 
the rest became deep blackish grey. 

Two papers, after exposure, were treated 
with solution of iodide of potassium, left far 
two minutes, and then carefully washed. The 
portions moistened with iodide of potasdum 
appeared decidedly paler even before devdq>- 
ment ; when developed they scarcely acquired 
any colour, but at length became covered with 
a pale grey veil, while the parts not moistened 
with iodide of potassium became very dark. 
Consequently iodide ofpotaBsivm has a desirm^ 
tive action upon the impresdon caused hy light, 
both during and after exposure, 

8chnauss's results (Photogr. Archiv, I860, 
p. 115) seem to contradict the last statement^ 
He found that a moist photographic phite, 
washed with water after exposure, and then 
treated with solution of iodide of potasdnai 
and again washed, still developed a pidme. 
This circumstance may perhaps be explained 
by Schnauss not having experimented with 
pure iodide of silver, but with iodide in con- 
tact with nitrate of silver. 

Action of Nitrate of Silver. — ^In the first pot 
of this memoir it was shown that the hdknd 
silver-salts, and especially the bromide and 
iodide, acquire a much darker colour when 
exposed beneath solution of nitrate of silvar 
than by themselves. In a similar manner.nin- 
trate of silver heightens the photographio acn- 
dtivity. 

For the demonstration of this action, papen 
with chloride, bromide, and iodide of Bilver nad 
dean paper were partiaUy moistened with m^ 
trate of silver (1 AgO, NO*, 10 HO) and mn 
posed for firom one to five minutes. A C 
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eoloration of the parts moistened with nitrate 
of Bilyer was soon obsenred. All the papers 
were thrown into water, left therein for eight 
minntesy and then washed and developed ; in 
aUj the parts moistened wkh nitrate of silver 
acquired cohur mare rajridly and intensely than 
the rest. 

In order to ascertain which of the papers 
had its photographic properties most height- 
ened by solution of nitrate of silyer, these 
papers, after being moistened with nitrate of 
fiilver^ were simnltaneously brought into the 
light, exposed for equal periods (i| to2 minutes), 
wadied, and simultaneously developed. The 
coloration of the spots moistened with nitrate 
of silver in the dear sunlight agreed with that 
already observed. The most intense coloration 
was that of the bromide, the weakest [among 
the haloid salts] that of the chloride ; the colo- 
ration of the dean paper with nitrate of silver 
was still weaker. In the devdoper, however, 
the iodide acquired the deepest colour, and 
became greyish black; the colour of the bro- 
mide was rather less de^ (only blackish 
brown) ; that of the chloride was still weaker, 
and that of the dean paper weakest of all. 
Hence, when in contact with nitrate of silver, 
iodide of silver is most strongly affected, next 
to this the bromide, and least of all the chlo- 
ride. These bodies therefore behave, when in 
contact with nitrate of silver, exactly as in 
tike pure state. 

fVom the greater sensitivity of iodide of sil- 
ver in the presence of nitrate of silver, it has 
been inferred that pure iodide of silver is quite 
indifferent to light, and is indebted for its 
sensitivity to a trace of nitrate, which cannot 
be got rid of even by long washing. Sutton 
(Fhotogr. Archiv, 1862, p. 188) especially has 
warmly defended this view. He starts from 
the fact that iodide of silver precipitated &om 
an excess of solution of iodide of potassium is 
indifferent to light. He thinks it improbable 
that a trace of retained iodide of potassium 
can be the cause of this indifference, and that 
he must therefore assume that iodide of silver 
is not in itself decomposable in the light, but 
only favours very energetically the decompo- 
sition of other decomposable silver-salts which 
may be in contact with it. He consequently 
attributes to the iodide of silver only the office 
of a mere substance of contact (Cantaetsub" 
stanz; catalytic substance). 

To explain the sensitiveness of washed iodide 
of nlver, he assumes it to retain a trace of ni- 
trate of silver, which alone is sensitive to light, 
and the sensitivity of which is only assisted by 
the presence of the iodide of silver. His aigu- 
ment here is inconsequential. He resists the 
assumption that a trace of iodide of potassium 



mixed with the iodide of silver can have uy 
action, and then ascribes an essential action to 
the trace of silver-salt which is supposed te 
remain in the iodide. But he goes still fur- 
ther. In order to explain the sensitivity of da* 
gnerreotype plates, in the preparation of which 
only metallic silver and vapours of iodine or 
bromine and iodine are employed, he assumes 
that in the deaning of these a trace of oxide of 
silver is produced on the surface, and that thu 
forms the true sensitive body. This rather 
bold assertion is supported by no experimental 
proof, and therefore I do not consider it neoes- 
saiy to contradict it. In the same way he 
explains the greater sensitivity often ascribed 
to a mixture of iodide and bromide of silver 
from the action of contact which is exerted by 
iodide of silver upon all the salts of silver which 
are decomposable by light, and even sajs that 
in their decomposition metallic silver is set 
free. That the last supposition is erxoneouB I 
have already proved. I cannot see why he 
should assume that metallic silver is set free 
during th^ process of insolation. He does not 
say that it is necessary for the production of 
the picture, as has been positively asserted by 
Davanne. Schnauss andMonckhoven(FhotQgr. 
Archiv, 1862, p. 188) also regard the presence 
of a trace of free nitrate as necessary* I did 
not think it improbable that iodide of silver 
actually retains a trace of silver ; and I haTO 
already poeitivdy demonstrated that the paper 
which bears the iodide retains some nitrate of 
silver. I therefore at first believed that this trace 
of nitrate might have some essential action. 

When iodide of silver is exposed to light in 
contact with nitrate of silver, silver is set free. 
These silver partides thus set free attract, ae I 
suppose, silver from the devdoper, and thne 
cause the appearance of the picture. The fa- 
vourable action of the excess of nitrate present 
would therefore be easily explained from the 
increased separation of silver caused by it ; the 
preventive action of acids by the retardation of 
the reduction ; and the destruction by adds of 
the photographic properties of insdated iodide 
of silver by the solution of the silver particlee 
reduced by the action of light. In short, the 
whole cycle of phenomena here described would 
be easy of explanation trom the point of view 
just indicated. Nevertheless this point of ^fW 
is not tenable, inasmuch as it is in contradic- 
tion to the following facts : — 

1. It does not explain the acquisition of t 
pale yellow colour by iodide of silver which has 
become grey by exposure, and the concuitcnt 
destruction of sensitiviiy produced by iodide 
of potassium ; for metallic silver, even when 
finely divided, is not affected by iodide of po« 
taadum. 
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2. The bleacbing action exerted bj nitric 
wd npon inflated bromide and iodide of silver, 
and the ecmcarrent deetmction' of their photo- 
gnphio action, cannot be due to a solution of 
particles of metallic silver adhering to the 
iodide ; for the nitric add does not afterwards 
give a reaction of silver. 

3. The following experiment proves most 
oonyinoingly that the presence of nitrate of 
nlver in the iodide is not the cause of the sen- 
sitiveness of the latter. 

I oat two strips of iodide-of-silver paper and 
laid them in the dark in a solution containing 
fire per cent, of common salt ; they remained 
in this for an hour. The colour of the papers 
was not in the least changed. They were tiien 
washed and left lying in water, and finally 
exposed and developed simultaneously with a 
moist iodide-of-silver paper which had not been 
treated with solution of chloride of sodium. 
If even a trace of, nitrate of silver had been 
present in the iodide of silver, this must 
eridently have been destroyed by the action of 
tiie chloride of sodium and converted into 
chloride of silver; and if the presence of ni- 
trate of silver be the essential cause of the 
sensitivity of the iodido, this must have been 
either weak or entirely wanting in the papers 
treated witii chloride of sodium. With the 
developer, however,both papers wereblackened 
witii equal rapidity, and the paper treated with 
diloride of aodium even a little more intensely 
than the other. This experiment, repeated 
aereral times with the same results, sufficientlj 
proves Ihat a trace of nitrate in iodide of silver 
is not the cauae of its sensitiveness. 

I now pass, in candosion, to the behaviour 
of Qiztonea of the haloid salts, of silver. The 
^ fiuniahed by other isveatigatois upon this 
nhjeet have been mentioned above. My own 
nsearehes relate to 

The Behaviour of Mixtures of Iodide and Bro* 
midt of Silver. 

I have already shown that brooiide of silver 
by itself is pbot^sraphically weaker than iodide 
«f silver by itself. In order to ascertain how 
» mixture of the bodies would behave, I mixed 
solationa ocmtaining 10 per cent, of iodide and 
bromide of silver, in the proportion of two parts 
of the former to one of the latter, prepared 
P9ers in the mixture, and sendtized them in 
the same way as above described for the pre- 
ptration of papers with iodide and bromide of 
silver alone. 

B^ps of the paper thus prepared were ex- 
posed simultaneously with others with iodide 
of olver, and devdoped with pyrogallic add. 
From df^t ooneordant experiments it appeared 
that tbebioiao-iediaed papers became coloqred 



more rapidly and rather more deeply than 
merely iodized papers. 

Bromo-iodized paper was also more strongly 
affected when in contact with silver solution 
than dmply iodized paper moistened with the 
same solution. 

These experiments prove that a mixture of 
bromide and iodide of diver is more sendtive to 
light than pure iodide of silver, even when 
pyrogallic add is employed as a developer (in 
oppodtion to the opinions of Sutton and Liese- 
gang). 

I cannot yet give any explanation of this 
peculiar influence; but, co^ddering that nitrate 
of silver assists the sendtivity, that even the 
strip of iodized paper which had been im- 
mereed in chloride of sodium and which con- 
tained a trace of chloride of silver (formed by 
the action of the chloride of sodium upon a 
trace of retained nitrate of silver) showed a 
somewhat increased sendtivity, the prepara- 
tion of daguerreotype plates with chloride of 
iodine (Moser), and, lastly, that bromide of 
silver mixed with iodide exalts the sensitivity, 
I think that aU eUver-eaUe ehemitaUy deoM^ 
posahle hy lights when mixed with iodide of 
silver, are capable of increaiin^ the sensitivity 
of the hiter, 

I have now to speak of a series of remarkable 
phenomena, which have been long observed 
both upon daguerreotype and photographic 
plates, and which are comprised under Uie 
title of 

Phenomena of Solarization, — According to 
Moser (Pogg. Ann. Ivi. p. 217), when an iodized 
silver plate is exposed for a short time in the 
camera and then to mercurial vapours, the lat- 
ter are deposited upon the insolated spots, and 
a podtive picture is obtained corresponding 
with the original in its lights and shades ; but 
if the plate be allowed to remain longer m the 
camera, the mercurial vapours produce a ne- 
gative picture, in which Hxe hght parts of the 
original appear dark, and the dark parts light. 
''(Consequently," says Hoser, ''when light 
acts upon iodide of silver, it communicatee to 
it in increadng proportion the modificatioii 
enabling it to condense mereurial vapours; but 
if it acts beyond a certdn time, it deprives it 
of this modification again." 

This singular phenomenon has been de- 
scribed under the name of " solarization," and 
similar observations have been made upon col- 
lodion in practical photography. It has been 
noticed that, up to a certdn point, the negative 
plates become blackened in the developer pro- 
portionally to the intendty of the light ; but 
that parts of the plate which have been too 
stronglyiUuminated do not acquireadeepUack- 
ening in the developer^ but samaKn yellowish 
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wl and ia«ii0par0iit. For tbe elofler enuni- 
nation of these remarkable phenomena, I made 
(2ie foUofnag eEzperimeaU : — 

1. Two stripa of iodide-of-eilyer paper were 
fixed in a book and exposed to direct snnli^t 
for two hours, when they were drawn out a 
little, and again in one hour; after half a 
minute longer ezposore, the whole was cairied 
into the dark closet, llie diffiM^ent portions of 
the papers were therefore exposed for three 
hours, one hoar, and half a minute. In the 
developer, the portions exposed for half a 
minute became darkest; the portion exposed 
for an hour was lighter, and ttiat exposed for 
two hours lighter stiU. Hence, according to 
this experiment, the maximum of photogra- 
phic acticA was attained in half a minute. 

The same expeiimont was at the same time 
made with broimde of silTcr, and with this also 
it prored Uiat the raaTimnTii of photographic 
aotwn oocwred within half a minute's ex- 
posure. 

The duration of the exposure was then 
limited to shorter intemds. I prepared two 
JWj carefully planed boards, and pasted paper 
0n them, forming a fold round one of tiiiem. 
Upon the lower horizontal board I fastened 
down the strips of paper with iodide and 
bromide of ailTor, &c., side by side, covered 
tht9 with the other board, and then brought 
tbs whole into the light. The upper board 
was then pushed off sideways, half an inch at 
a time, so as to expose successive portions of 
ttie papers to the action of light 

I fi»t fastened down a strip of iodized and 
a atrip of bromizedpaper parallel to each other, 
and pushed off the covering-board (in the dif- 
fiised light of the blue sky, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning of the 10th April) at intervals of 6, 6, 
6, 2, 2, 1, i, |, minutes. The iodide of silver 
becwne grey, and the bromide of silver pale 
violet ; w grey colour of the former increased 
during the intervals of ^, ^, 1 minute, but 
afterwards remained the same ; with the bro- 
mide, on the contrary, the chemical coloration 
increased in proportion to the time of the ex- 
posure. The reverse was i^e case in the de- 
velops; in both papers the parts exposed for 
a quarter of a ndnute acquired the strongest 
colour, and all the rest were weaker the longer 
th^ had been exposed. 

From this experiment, it appears that the 
ebomical and photographic colorations are not 
parallel; for the former is proportional to the 
tjme of exposure, whilst the latter showed 
itself most intensely upon the portion which 
had boon illuminated for the shortest time. 

In n second eneriment of the same kind, in 
wUA I expoM the p^peis to the diffused 
Ii|^« oif the iflear-Uue sl^ &r intetrals of 15, 



10, 5, 5, 2, 1, seconds, so tiiat the poilioiis 
gradually exposed were illuminated for dS, 28, 
18, 8, 8, and 1 seconds, I found that the j^o- 
tographic cobiation increased item 1 to 13 
second8,remsined neariiy the same in the follow- 
ing interval, and then again dimimshed; and 
this was the case both witii bromide and iodide 
of silver. Here, therefore, the maximum of 
action occurs between 10 and 23 seconds. On 
the same day I made a second experiment at 
noon, when the maximum of effect oociined 
even in 10 seconds. During exposure in a 
moderately light room, the maximum was cnlj 
attained in 1 minute. 

On another (likewise bright) day, I foimd 
the maximum both witii bromide and iodide of 
silver at 10 seconds, thence to 20 se6ondB the 
coloration remained nearly the same, and then 
it gradually diminished. 

In a subsequent experiment the strips wen 
exposed at intervals of 1, 1, ^, •}>, ^, and A 
minute. In this case the coloration attained 
its maximum in the second interval (16 seconds 
exposure), after which it gradually dimimshed. 

In the afternoon of tiie same day, an experi- 
ment was made at intervals of 2, 1, ^, \, ^, |, 
^, minutes. The maximum of photographic 
coloration occurred in 40 seconds ; it remained 
the same up to 50 seconds, and than a gradual 
diminution took place. This experiment shows 
how the time within which the win'Ttwiiinfi of 
coloration is attained varies aooording to the 
strength of the light. 

The discrimination of this m^Timnni is, how- 
ever, attended with great difEcnlties. The eje 
is indeed capable of detecting small differences 
of intensity in pale colours, ^t not in intense 
ones (Bunsen); for this reason the intemds 
must not be made too short I therefore tried 
leaving the papers for a short time only in the 
developer, until they were faintiy coated. Bat 
this did not answer tiie purpose ; for at first they 
usually became coloured proportionally to the 
time of exposure, and the above-mentioned 
differences of coloration only made their ap- 
pearance subsequentiy; the chemical colons 
tion, proportional to tiie illumination, acquired 
by the bromide paper, was also somewhat injn- 
nous to the result; and possibly some influenee 
may be ascribed to the paper, which is likewise 
a Uttie blackened in the developer, and indeed 
the more intensely the more strongly it has besa 
illuminated*. 

From these experiments, it appears to be 
quite certain — 

1. That the graphic action of light quickly 
attains a maximum within a certain time, vary- 

» In the fizing-bath all these stripe loee a little of 
their intensity; this is espeoUlljr ue caa^ ^th t3|S 
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iBg with the ttiengjk of the light, and then 
gradnally dimmishef. To the point at which 
bromide and iodide of silver attaiu the fiEMSolty 
of blackeniiig in the hi^iest degree, I -will give 
the name of the photographic maxitnunK 

2, That iodide and hramide of ailTer are 
paraUd in their behayioiir towards light, that 
is to sa J, under otherwise similar ooiiditionB 
they in cr eo so and <^»i^^"^«^ in their photogxa- 
idiic properties in the same inteiralB of time. 
Fiom this we may with great piohahilitj draw 
the eondusion — 

3. That the photographic maTimnin of both 
is attained in the same time under dtherwise 
similar eireomstanoee. 

That the graphic aetion increases rapidly, 
and dinuiiishes mneh more slowly, is very for- 
tonate £>r the practice of phot(^;raphy ; for 
frequently, in taldng objects illnminated with 
Tery diffinent intenaities, the lightest parts of 
the pictore have already attained the maximum 
whax the darkest parts have only begun to act, 
and if,in thia case, the action did not continue, 
at least for a short tune, nearly at the mazi- 
mmn, it would be almost impossible to repro- 
daee the lights and diadows with truth. 

WUhr^ard to chloride of silver, I have only 
made a few ezp^iments. A strip of paper with 
chloride of silver was exposed to direct sun- 
fight for intervals of 1, 1, 1, 4, ^, i minute ; 
the diffisrent portions aequireda violet colonr 
in proportion to ihe length of exposure. In 
the developer, the colour at first increased in 
proportion to the time of iUnmination, but, by 
longer action^ the portion exposed for ^ minute 
berame most intensely coloured. Several ex- 
periments of the same kind were made with a 
similar result ; so that the phenomenon of sola- 
rization is ascertained to take place with chlo- 
ride of silver also. But as chloride of silver 
does not acquire much colour in the developer, 
and both the violet coloration attained by it 
in the sun's light and the photographic sensi- 
tirity of the paper become important sources of 
distorbanoe with it, the phenomenon cannot 
be so well observed here as with bromide and 
iodide of silver. 

It appears, however, that in this case also 
the maTimnm of graphic aetion ia produced 
m nearly the same time as with iodide and 
bromide ci rilver. More accurate experiments 
made with amore sensitive developer, and with 
the assistance of a good, photometer, must 
fonush more precise results upon this point. 
The above experiments have, however, diown 
st least that the time in which the photo- 
gnpliic mftTJmum is attained depends upo^ 
the strength of the li^t, and I consider myself 
jnstifiedin Bner^ that the produa of ihe m- 
^^^itfUgMamdUmeinretpeaofihejphoiO' 



graphic maximum is uinalterahle with regard 
to both iodide and bromide of silver (and pro- 
bably also to diloride). 

The phenomenon of solarization is of tiie 
greatest interest for the theory of photogra^y. 
As Ihave already said, the <^emical action of 
li^t upon bromide of silver requires several 
minutes before it becomes perceptible by iodiied 
starch paper. But before this result is attained, 
the phot<^gniphic maximum is exceeded. This 
is the most positive proof that the photochemi- 
cal aetion is essentially difEerent from the 
photographic. 

I can give no explanation of the pheno- 
menon of solarization. Schnauss thinks that 
by the long action of light an actual chemical 
decomposition of the iodide of silver is induced, 
and thus its property of attracting particles of 
silver is destroyed. I have, however, ascer- 
tained that there is no chemical decomposition 
of the iodide in this case. And even with the 
bromide this would be no explanation, but only 
a paraphrase of the £ict. 

If the proposition above enunciated by me 
be oorrect, a strip of paper with iodide or 
bromide of silver may serve at any time by a 
simple experiment to determine the diemioal 
int^Dsity of lig^t. 

The following statements constitute a anm- 
maiy of the reralts obtained by me : — 

1. light communicates to iodide, bromide, 
and chloride of silver the faculty of attracting 
and retaining nascent particles of silver. 

2. Under otherwise similar droumstanees, 
iodide of silver acquires this faculty in the 
highest degree, then follows bromide, and after- 
wards chloride of silver. Insdated iodide of 
diver acquires a bladdsh-grey colour in the 
devdoper, bromide a brownish grey, and chlo- 
ride a pisde brownish yellow. 

3. lliis action of l^ht stands in no relation 
to its chemical action, for 

a. It shows itself at a maximum in that 
salt (Ag I) which undergoes no ap- 
predable diemical change, and at a 
minimum in that (Ag^) which, is 
most strongly diemically decomposed. 
5. In the case of the diemically decom- 
posable bromide of silver, the graphic 
action of light has already exceeded 
its maximum and become diminished 
before the chemical action is appre- 
ciable (by iodized Btarch paper). 
Moreover vrith chloride and bromide of silver 
the diemical coloration does not run parallel 
with the photographic, for the former con- 
tinues increasing when the . latter has long 
exceeded its tna-riiifmin and b^;un dimiiiishing. 

4. CSean paper, soaked in nitrate of silver 

♦2 
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and eareftilly washed, retains a trace of silrer- 
salt, acquiies a brownish colour in the light, 
and is then feebly sensitiye photographically^ 
thai is to say, it is slightly coloured by the 
developer. 

6. Nitrate of silyer assists the photographic 
sensitiTity of chloride, bromide, and iodide of 
silver. The relative photographic sensitiveness 
. of the three salts, however, remains the same, 
that is tosay, the iodide is the most sensitive, and 
the chloride the least so. (The photochemical 
sensitivity, that is, the faculty of becoming 
blackened in the sun's light, in contact with 
nitrate of silver, is greatest in the bromide.) 

6. Moisture has no perceptible influence on 
the photographic sensitivity of the pure haloid 
salts of silver. 

7. Adds diminish or destroy this sensitivity 
in iodide and bromide of silver both during 
and after exposure to light : nitric acid is most 
energetic, and acetic acid weakest, in its action. 

8. Iodide of potassium completely destroys 
the photographic sensitivity of iodide of silver, 
both during and after exposure. 

9. Mixtures of bromide and iodide of silver 
are photographically more sensitive than pure 

. iodide of silver, that is to say, that under per- 
fectly similar circumstances (equal exposure 
and similar mode of development) they be 
come more intensely blackened in the developer 
than pure iodide of silver. Mixtures of chloride 
. and iodide of silver behave in a similar manner, 
(Indeed all silver salts which are chemically 
decomposable by Ught appear, when mixed 
with iodide of silver, to exalt its photographic 
sensitivity.) 

10. The graphic action of light upon the 
haloid salts of silver increases rapidly up to a 
certain point, and then diminishes slowly 
(solariiation). 

11. This increase and diminution takes place 
simultaneously vrith iodide and bromide of 
silver ; from this I conclude that in both the 
maximum of photographic action occurs at the 
same time. 

12. The time within which light exerts the 
maximum of its graphic action depends upon 
the intensity of the Ught. The more intense 
the light, the shorter the time. 

I therefore regard it as highly probable that, 
for the attainment of the photographic maxi- 
mum, a perfectly definite and always uniform 
product of intensity of light and time is neces- 
sary. 

During the preparation of this memoir I met, 
in the April Number of the ' Photographische 
Archiv ' for the present year, with a paper by 
Monckhoven on the " Tlieory of the Photo- 
graphic Process," from which I see that he has 



occupied himself with the same subject as my- 
self. It is with particular pleasure that 1 
find, in the work of so noted an investigator in 
the field of photography, a confirmation of my 
results. 

MonckhoTen refutes Davanne's assertion that 
iodide of silver is decomposed by light into 
Ag and I (a notion which Davanne himself 
has lately given up), and maintains the opinion 
that iodide of silver when exposed to the sun's 
light only undergoes a physi(»l change, found- 
ing his views on the phenomena of solarization. 
(He has made no chemical investigations in 
connexion with this.) 

He likewise ascribes the production of pic- 
tures by means of chloride and bromide of 
silver, or of iodide of silver in codtact with 
silver-solution, solely to a physical action of 
light, but without mentioning the chemical 
changes which take place at the same time, 
and dso states that each of thesebodies possesses 
the property of solarization. Upon this point 
he has no more detailed statements. 

I hope that, in my investigations described 
above, I have thrown light upon many points 
which Monckhoven has Icit untoached,fdthoagh 
I feel that my attempts are still imperfect and 
that the theme is stUl unexbanated. For the 
present, however, not to extend this meminr 
to a great length, I must break off, and lesve 
the publication of my other r e s oM Pches for 
some future time. 



The Cmmeil of the Photographic Soeietp, ts 
proposing to print in the Journal abstraeti of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, cr m 
giving the papers at length, do not ihcrAjj 
adopt the views or opinions of ^ avthors. 

No notice can he taken of anonymous eomnrnni" 
cations. Whatever is intended for inser^on 
must he authenticated hy the name and ad^ 
dress of the writer ; not necessarily for puh^ 
lieationy hut as a guarantee of his goodfai(h. 

The sameptHmso extends to oommunieaiiota ts 
the editor. 

Sival Tents. 

MAKSI05-K01ISS. — ^Mr. James How, of 8 Foster* 
bine. City, attended before Mr. Alderman Sron 
on a summons charging him with having on- 
lawfully applied a new and original design of 
a certain artide of manufacture having refer- 
ence to a purpose of udlity to a oertam other 
article of manufaotiire, without lieenaa or oon- 
sent. 

Mr. Bowen May, solicitor to the Anociatioii 
for the Protection of Copyright im £ngravings, 
and also to the Association of Fhotc^^ra^icin 
for the Protection of Copyrigbti QOQdaate^ Vbis 
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a. Mr. Webster^ Q.C., appeared for 

the defence. 

The oomplaiiiant was Mr. William White 
Bouchy of 180 Strand, manafiAotoring chemist 
He said he had of late jeam deroted mach of 
bis time and attention to photography. On 
the 1^ of August, 1861, he r^tered a design 
for a portable operating-chamber or tent, the 
object of which was with the least possible 
trouble and expense to cany on scientific ex< 
periments in photography, and which design 
he now charged the defendant wit^ pirating. 
He had since employed a man named Wright 
m making tents after the design so registered. 
His design was shown at the Exhilation of 
1862, and was much admired. It had cost him 
a great deal of time and trouble, and he believed 
it to be the best that had yet been made. The 
defendant's tent resembled his in general con- 
fig:niation, the principal difference being that 
the roof was of wood, while his was of iron. 

In cross-examination bj Mr. Webster he 
said his attention had been applied to the sub- 
ject for about ten years. He had registered a 
dedgn for an apparatus for a similar purpose 
in April 1859, but in practice he found it in- 
oonyenient in many respects, and had sought 
to remedy its shortcomings by the subsequent 
design. The new one was wholly different in 
oonstmction, and Tory much more simple. The 
registration in both cases was for three years, 
and it cost him about £10 lOf . in each. He 
had not thought it desirable to patent either of 
them. A patent might have cost him £60 ; 
bat in registering the design, instead of patent- 
ing it, he had no intention of <' doing " the 
revenue. 

William Wright deposed that he worked for 
the complainant, and that in March last he 
called upon the defendant at his request. The 
defendant, who was a stranger to lum, showed 
him the design of a photographic tent which 
he said he was about to bring out. Witness 
told him it resembled Mr. Bench's yery much. 
He replied he had never seen Mr. Boudi's, and 
that he had got the first idea of his own tent 
from the act of putting a letter into an en- 
velope. At his request witness made him a 
tent after a pattern the defendant gare him. 
When made it was similar to that of 1&. Bouch, 
diffisrent only or chiefly in that it had in the 
eoTer what a dressmaker would call a '< gore." 
Witness added, in cross-eacamination, that he 
offered to make the defendant as many tents 
V he wanted, but he only made him one. 

Mr. Webster, for the defence, did not deny 
that ICr. Bouch had inyented a Tery usefol 
^itide, but he contended that the tent of tiie 
defendant was much more useAil and popular. 
^> however, was a question of design. The 



object of the Begistration of Designs Act was 
to protept designers wit^ reference to things 
that depended on shape and configuration, and 
such as could be drawn on a fiat sur&ce for 
purposes of ornamentation, as a pattern for a 
lady's dress or a carpet. The amended Act 
had for its object to protect new and original 
designs for any article of manufacture having 
reference to some purpose of utility, so far as 
such design should be for the shape or oon-^ 
figuration. He did not deny that the com- 
plainant could register the shape of his box ; 
but that he did in 1859, and on the expiration 
of three years after registration it was open to 
all the world to copy it. He contended that 
the design of the complauianfs tent, registered 
in August 1861, was in no respect new or 
original, but only a combination of parts of the 
previous one, and that according to the decision 
in the " Queen v. Bessell " he had no just cause 
of complaint. 

The AxDSBMAir intimated that he was pre- 
pared to decide the case upon its merits ; but 
eventually the summons was withdrawn, on 
the election of the complainant's solicitor, in 
order that the question might be raised in a 
superior court. 

I^y V. BerfuHngl. 
A» action brought to recover the balance due 
for photographic negatives, and which has been 
repeatedly before the coiut, was decided on 
the 28th ult. Three years ago the defendant 
contracted with the plaintiff to pay him fifty 
guineas for fifty instantaneous negatives to 
produce transparendes. Mr. Ery proceeded to 
take them, and delivered seventy to be selected 
from, receiving at the time £25 on account. 
Subsequentiy the defendant declined to make 
the selection, or to pay any more money, or 
return any part of the negatives. The action 
was tried before Mr. Justice Byles in the Court 
of Common Pleas, — ^Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr, 
Day for the plaintiff, and Mr. Serjeant Petera- 
dorff and Mr. Foard for the defendant. The 
defence was that the negatives were worthless* 
Messrs. Valentine Blanchard, Sydney Smyth, 
C. £. Elliot, and Dr. Diamond were called to 
speak to the quality of the negatives ; and Mr, 
Caldesi, Mr. Shew, and one or two other wit- 
nesses were called for the defence to prove the 
n^;atives bad. A verdict was returned for the 
plaintiff for the balance due. 

Enlarged Positives an Artisfs Canvas. 
By Chaxlbs Waldack. 
SxLECT a very smooth piece of canvas, covered 
with a thick coating of white lead, old enou^ 
to have acquired a certain hardness. ThLa 
oanvas extended upon a square frame must be 
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olemed, so that. on aqueous liquid will adhere 
to the entire surface, instead of in drops, as 
upon a greasy substance, or, in other terms, it 
must retain water. This result is obtained 
either by washing the sur£EU3e with soap- water 
eontaining a smaU quantity of alkali or cyanide 
of potassium, or by rubbing it with a piece of 
lag moistened witibi alcohol. 

This done, apply the following solution to 
its surface by means of a large flat brush or 
pencil: — 

Distilled water 1000 parts. 

Gelatine 15 „ 

Iodide of potassium ...... 10 „ 

Bromide of potassiimi .... ^ ,> 

The gelatine must be softened in water during 
one or two hours, after which the application 
of a gentle heat will cause it to dissolve. 

This solution is applied warm: it becomes a 
jelly when cold. The canvas is covered with 
this solution in a room heated to such a tem- 
perature that the coating will become dry with- 
out first setting. We can easily perceive when 
this result is attained; forif thecoating sets first, 
it dries irregularly, forming lines and veins. 

The second operation is the sensitizing. It is 
efEected by means of the following solution : — 

Distilled water 1,000 parts. 

Nitrate of silver 60 „ 

Iodide of potassium 0*6 „ 

Ordinary acetic acid 100 „ 

This solution is applied by making the canvas 
into a dish by turning up the edges, first re- 
moving it from the stretcher ; it may also be 
fitted into a frame which will form a dish. 

To sensitize the canvas raise the dish on one 
side, as in sensitizing collodion plates, and pour 
into the lower part a sufficient quantity of the 
nitrate>of-silver solution, then cause it to flow 
over the whole surface by making the dish re- 
sume its horizontal position. Let contact be 
prolonged for about a minute, keeping the 
frame constantly in motion, after which pour 
off the nitrate solution into a bottie. This 
solution must be employed only once, and care 
must be taken to employ only sufficient quan- 
tity to sensitize each canvas. 

The focusing is made upon the canvas be- 
fore sensitizing. 

The exposure to light is effected by means 
of the solar camera : tiie time of exposure will 
depend upon so many different circumstances, 
that it is impuossible to state it absolutely. In 
our practice it has varied from thirty seconds 
to five minutes. The picture is slightiy visible 
before development, and the more so in pro- 
portion to the strength of contrast in the ne- 
gative. 

Development is performed with a solution, 
one-fourth saturated, of gallic add, to whioha 



£bw drops of acetic aoid are added. It must 
be effected as rapidly as the iron development 
in the collodion process. The solution of ni- 
trate, which during the exposure has drained 
into the Iowot part of the dish, is put into a 
bottie, then the developer is projected over the 
canvas, care being taken to cover it at a single 
dash. This is peirfonned in the same manner 
as the sensitizing. 

The solution of gallic acid must act like the 
pyrogallic in the collodion process. If it 
blackens rapidly, and before the picture has 
completely appealed, it shows that the ailver 
solution contains organic matters, or that it 
has been in contact with the caontchouo tube. 

To avoid the whites becoming tarnished, by 
protracted developing, we stop the latter by 
pouring a very weak solution of common aatt 
upon l^e picture. It is then washed in several 
waters, removed from the frame, and fixed by 
hyposulphite of soda, of the usual strength. 
The fined washing to remove the hyposulj^te 
may be performed in five or six minutes. 

The picture must not be fixed while it is in 
the frame ; for this must be washed with veiy 
great care, before being again employed. 

The frame is cleaned with soap-water and a 
littie cyanide of potassium, then washed in 
plenty of water. 

The nitrate of silver employed blackens in 
the course of a few hours, and it is impoesible 
to purify it by filtering through kaolin or chlo- 
ride of silver. It is therefore best to predpi- 
tate the silver in the state of chloride, or eva- 
porate the solution to dryness, and heat it to 
destroy the organic matters. 

When the solution is mixed with chloride of 
silver immediately after it has been empbyed, 
and before it has had time to become discoloured, 
the colouring does not take place, and it may 
be employed again. 

The canvas, when dry, may be put into the 
hands of the painter without any further pre- 
paration. 

Some photographers employ white of egg in* 
stead of gelatine. The white of egg prodocea 
a glossy coating over which the pen<nl glidea 
easily, and which sometimes acales off after 
the picture is painted upon it. Gelatine, on 
the contrary, forms a coating of a mat aspect, 
and so adherent that it seems to form part of 
the canvas itsell — JUpertoire Encydofidupi^ 
de Photaffraphie» 

Memoranda : Photographic, Sdent\fie, and 
' Practical, 

Magnmwn Wire^ — ^We understand^ froBi 
Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, that the prac* 
tical difficulties in producing the wire from 
this metal (which gives such an exoeedingly 
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pare and readily applied actinio light) aie now 
quite overoome, and they are prepared to sup- 
ply it in any quantity. Photographic ezpe- 
rimentalifitB will now have no d^colty in at- 
tempting photography whereyer it is necessary 
to nse an artifiaal light. 

Iodide of Sther in the NUraU Bath.^-lh. 
Hennann YogeL contributes to &e 'Photo- 
graj^c News' some interesting facts in rela- 
tion to the solubility of iodide of silyer in the 
oitrate bath, which seem hitherto to have 
eraaped observation, and may throw some im- 
portant Ught on the prevalence of pin-holes 
in the negative in summer weather. Ho re- 
lates a number of experiments, which show 
that the higher the temperature, the smaller 
the proportion of iodide which the nitrate 
bath will hold in solution. Taking a nitrate 
bath very nearly saturated with iodide, he 
wys: — " This solution of nitrate of alver was 
not saturated totally by the iodide, for by add- 
ing a little quantity of water it became turbid, 
and cleared up again on being agitated. It 
tras not until I added 14 parts of water to 
100 parts of the solution that the turbidity 
became permanent. This solution, saturated 
by dilution, behaved rather singularly. It be- 
came turbid by warming it, even by holding 
it m the warm hand, and cleared up by put- 
ting it in water of about 6** C. So, by warm- 
ing and cooling it alternately, I could make it 
torbid and clear as I liked. The change of 
the state was but slow, and finished in about 
five minutes. The batii not diluted could be 
Biade turbid only by heating it to near the 
boiling-point. 

"ftom these observations, it follows evi- 
dently that iodide of silver is less soluble in a 
wirm solution of nitrate of silver ^wn in a 
^ one, like some other substances, as, e. g,, 
carbonate of lime, sulphates of lime and soda, 
wbi«^ are dissolved in greater quantity in cold 
▼ater than in hot water. This fiict also ex- 
plains a phenomenon sometimes seen in pho- 
tography. In summer-time often the silver- 
ba& will become turbid, and after some time 
dear up, and this turbidity will return even 
when the bath is filtered with great care, 
specially when a great number of plates are 
olvered in it in a short time. The reason 
<rf fins is simply that the silver-bath has be- 
come warm, and therefore cannot dissolve 
^e same quantity of iodide of silver as be- 
fore. Of course an older bath, more satu- 
rated with iodide of nlver, will show these 
^wnges of state in a higher degree. There- 
f<we observe this rule :— keep your silver-bath 
«ool in summer-time. PraeticaUy, this rule 
ttreoommended already by Diflderi; and in the 
»me way Mr. Broun, of Dornaoh, when tra- 



veiling, keeps the silver-bath in a box filled 
with cold water. The best temperature to be 
maintained will be 12^ to 15° G. ; to a lower 
temperature will make the bath oi a very low 
sensitizing power." 

Some further experiments show that the 
presence of alcohol, acetic acid, and nitric amd^ 
all increase the power of the nitrate to hold 
iodide in solution. 

The Due de Luynu's iVt««.— The editor of 
'Le Moniteur de la Photographie' has some 
interesting observations on tiie various speci- 
mens sent to compete for this prize. He says: — 
'' Among the photographic woifa now exhibit* 
ing at tile Palais de I'Industrie, those com- 
peting fbr the De Luynes's prize deserve special 
attention. They are not only interesting and 
important productions, but they also show to 
what point photography has reached in the 
definite path which its progress marked out for 
it. It is very evident to all those who have 
followed, since its origin, the beautiful disoo* 
very of Nicpce, Baguerre, and Talbot, that the 
process of printing with salts of silver, as per- 
fect as it has become, is only a transitory 
practical means, destined to be not only mo* 
dified, but even abandoned for a method of 
printing more complete and more conformableto 
the printing process, at least for what coneems 
the great majority of applications of photo* 
gr^hy. 

'' The active researches undertaken up to the 
present day have resulted in various disco- 
veries, such as heUographic engraving, photo- 
lithography, carbon printing, enamd photo- 
graphy, which, however, may all be summed up 
in two great methods — ^photography on metal, 
and photography on stone — ^for the others are, 
it may be said, only difierent applications of 
the same principle ; and I am persuaded that 
aU those who have studied the subject will 
agree with me if I add, that the perfection of 
the proofs upon paper by Mr. Swan, and the 
photographic enamels of M. Lafon de Ca- 
marsac, leave no doubt as to the possibility of 
soon obtaining on the same principles, and 
nearly with the same substances, lithc^t^hs 
and engraved plates nearly, if not quite, as 
perfect. The photolithographs by M. Lemer- 
cier, by M. Poitevin's process, whatever their 
dimensions, reproduce all the qualities of the 
negative ; what littie defects they exhibit wiQ 
disappear with more practice and experience. 

''Some proofs eidiibited by M. ICorvan, 
when compared with examples from the same 
negatives, taken by the ordinaiy processes, 
and plaoed side by side witii them, exhibit the 
same finish and delicacy, haimony of tone and 
hidf-tone, which we admire in the best proofl^ 
taken with salts of silver. 
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''If, on. the other hand, we examine the 
beantiful heliographic plates by M. Charles 
N^gre, and certain reprodnctions of a bas- 
leHef exhibited by M. Gamier, we shall be 
compelled to recognize that photographic en- 
graving really exists ; and that if, instead of 
remaining in the hands of one or two experi- 
mentalists, it becomes perfected by practice, 
we shall not require to seek new methods; 
retouching, much as it is now necessary, will 
quickly become superfluous, and the process, 
aimplified by experience, will soon adapt itself 
to the wants of industry, which finds it too 
expensive at present 

''M. Placet's method, we are persuaded, 
oombines the best elements of those hitherto 
published, and will ultimately yield the best 
results. The two plates he now exhibits are 
of very delidite execution. Mr. Pouncy exhibits 
some proofsi obtained in printing-uc^, which, 
although satisfactory as experiments, still leave 
much to be desired. 

''M. Pretsch does not appear to have made 
any material progress. Messrs. Simoneau and 
Toovey have had the idea of applying photo- 
graphic pictures upon wood, which thus form 
a new kind of decoration in furniture. As 
for M. Begnault, who employs benzoin and 
rosin as a coating, and alcohol and water for 
a solvent, and thus obtains engraved me- 
tallic plates, the aspect of which reminds us 
of M. Fizeau's first experiments, we recom- 
mend him to follow the suggestions of MM. 
Ni^pce and Poitevin, which, in many opera- 
tors' hands, give very superior results. 

''As to the photographic enameb by M. 
Lafon de Gamarsac, it is impossible to imagine 
anything of the kind more perfect. M. Poi- 
tevin, among other of his numerous processes, 
exhibits some very curious pictures on porce- 
lain, but they are not among the best he has 
obtained, and in this particular he has done 
neither himself nor his process justice." 

Nitrate of Bismuth as a Svhstitwte for OKio^ 
fide of Gold. — ^M. J. Balsamo has ^own, in 
Cosmos, that nitrate of bismuth can be employed 
as a toning-bath in place of chloride of gold. 
To obtain the bath the metal is dissolved in 
nitric add, and an excess of acetic acid is added 
to prevent the formation of an insoluble subsalt 
when water is added. If this compound is 
found to answer the purpose as well as chlo- 
ride of gold, it is needless to state that it will 
be infimtely cheaper than the latter. — ^Dr. 
Pbipson's Pr^rateur Pkoto^raphe, &c 

Exfplosum of Qun-Cattan!— hi reference to 
the terrible explosion of gun-cotton, accom- 
panied by loss of life, in ti^e works of Messrs. 
Prentice and Co., Dr. Phipson, writing to the 
Times, says: — <'It is sopposed to have been 



caused by a sparic firom some steel machineiy. 
Photographers wiU remember that a year or so 
ago the photographic chemist Dombaeh lost his 
life by an explosion of gun-ootton while pack- 
ing this substance into a cask by means of a 
wooden pole. Bince that sad occurrence I ha^ 
already twice stated that the explosion whidi 
killed M. Leon Dombaeh was evidently caused 
by an electric spark. Persons who handle 
gun-cotton are apt to forget (or perhaps are 
not always aware) that it is one of the most 
electrical substances known, and that Mction, 
feff too slight to develope heat enough to inflame 
it, will develope in gun-cotton so considerable 
an electric tension that electric sparks may be 
obtained from it." 

American Taxes on Photography. — ^There is 
now a bill before the American Congress by 
which it is proposed to lay a tax of one pemiy 
upon every photograph wluch costs less than one 
shilling ; on photographs costing from one to 
two shillings, three-halfpence ; on photographs 
from two to four shillings, twopence-half- 
penny; and twopence-hal^nny more for 
every fraction of a dollar, when the price of the 
picture exceeds that amount. The photo- 
graphers of Boston have had a meeting, at 
which they resolved upon a general increase of 
25 per cent, to the public in consequence of 
this tax. The Philadelphia photographers 
have agreed to an advance of 50 per cent. 

Iron-devehpmewt without Intensifying, — The 
Eev. Wm. Law sends to a contemporary a for- 
mula for an iron-developer, which, it is stated, 
gives negatives with sufficient vigour without a 
second intensifying process. It is aa follows i-* 

Protosulphate of iron 6 oz. 

Sulphate of ammonia 1 „ 

Crystallized sugar-candy. ... 1 » , 
Dissolve each of these separately in suffident 
boiling distilled water to make a saturated so- 
lution, mix the three solutions together in an 
open shallow dish, and put the vessel aside to 
allow the mixture to crystallize. Of these 
crystals of anmionia-saccharo-snlphate of iron, 
take from 30 to 40 grains and dissolve in an 
ounce of distilled water, and then add from 50 
to 60 minims of glacifli acetic acid and from 
25 to 35 grains of citric add. The solution is 
of a pale lemon-tint, and keeps well. 

The Yellow Colour in Faded iVints.— Mr. 
Carey Lea, writing to SiUiman^s Journal, doubts 
whether the fading and yellowness is due to 
sulphide of silver, as generally alleged. He says: 
" Sulphide of silver we know as a jet-black 
substance, and we habitually convert the re- 
duced silver of negatives into sulphide when 
we wish to intensify them. Why, then, should 
the production of sulphide of silver strengtbea 
a negative and destroy a print? 
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^'HH. Davanne and Oiraid answer as fc 
Iowb:— Sulphide of Bilker prepared by itself 
is, they say, black ; bat, formed in presence of 
oiganic matter, the oiganic matter enters into 
the composition, and ^e compound is yellow. 
To prove this, they precipitate a solution of 
fiilTer with sulphuretted hydrogen, and find it 
Tiolet-black. They again precipitate the same 
solution in presence of starch, and obtain a 
yellow precipitate.'' The following results were 
obtain^ by Mr. Lea : — 

'' In a test-tube was placed a little boiled 
starch, in a second tube some water. Two or 
three drops of a fire-per-cent. solution of 
nitrate of silver were added to each, and then 
hjdrosulphate of ammonia. Both solutions 
^ve a yellowish-brown precipitate without the 
slightest difference in shade or colour. The pre- 
dpitate afforded by hydrosulphate of ammonia 
could not here differ from that produced by 
sulphuretted hydrogen; but, to remove any 
doubt on this score, the experiment was care- 
My repeated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The same result precisely was obtained. As a 
farther confirmation, the experiment was va- 
lied by the substitution of another organic 
sabstance, vis. collodion, instead of the starch. 
The result was precisely similar. 

"The different result obtained by MM. Da- 
Tanne and Girard can perhaps be explained as 
follows: — ^The sulphide of silver is a heavy 
substance, and when thrown down from a 
simple watery solution it quickly subsides. 
Bat solutions thickened with organic matter, 
BQch as gum, starch, gelatine, &c,, retain a 
precipitate for a long time in a state of sus- 
pension, thus preserving the original yellowish- 
brown appearance. If, therefore, we prepare 
solutions as above, and pass H S through them, 
allowing them to subside, and examine them 
only after a time, we shall find in the one case 
ft black precipitate below a colourless solution, 
in the other a brownish viscid liquid. But if 
we watch the process from the outset, we shall 
tee that the reactions are chemically identical, 
ftnd differ only in respect to the mechanical 
CQspension which takes place in the one case. 

''The experiment which I here cite may 
tiiiow some light on the origin of the yellow 
colour. It appears that when the sulphide of 
BiWer ijB in a state of very fine division its 
colour is yellowish brown, as may be easily 
••certained by treating a very dilute solution 
(^-g. l-6000th) of nitrate of silver with hy- 
^zmlphate of ammonia. Many substances are 
<Mdy black in consequence of excessive inten- 
Aty of cdour. Lampblack, for example, in a 
•kate of excessively fine division is yellowish 
brown. Ink diluted is purple. Claus has 
•hown that the intensely bhick hydrated ses- 



quioxide of ruthenium is, when very finely 
divided, green. 

" I therefore conclude: — 

" 1st. That it is as yet not absolutely de- 
monstrated (although probable) that the cur- 
rent opinion, ascribing the fiBding of pictures 
to the production of sulphide of mlver, is cor- 
rect. 

" 2nd. That, if this opinion be correct, there 
exists no evidence that organic compounds 
have anything to do with the production of a 
yellow colour, the tint of sulphide of silver 
found in their presence and in their absraice 
being quite the same shade of yellow-brown." 
— SUliman*s Journal, 

Bichromate of Pbtash as a Poison* — Dr. 
Cloet, in a report published in the AwndUs 
d^Hygihu, in reference to the disease observed 
in a manufactory of bichromato of potash, 
says : — " This salt in small doses, say a few 
grains, acts as a purgative ; if in larger doses, 
say fifteen grains, it acts as a poison. A work- 
man in a factory put some bichromate into a 
barrel of cider, by way of joke ; the cider was 
rendered dark in colour, but still the other 
workmen drank of it, and were all affected 
with severe colic and diarrhcea. Disease of 
the nostril has been produced by workmen, 
who, having stained their fingers with the salt, 
have put them into the nostril. 

*^ Ijx transforming neutral chromate of po- 
tassa into bichromate, by means of acid, the 
vapour arising carries with it an infinity of 
pulverulent molecules of the product, which 
spread through the workshop. This cloud of 
particles is easily visible in a ray of sunlight. 
The molecules inspired give a bitter and very 
disagreeable taste to the palate ; but as pro- 
fuse salivation is the result, the chromate is 
thrown off in the saliva, and has not time to 
infiict any permanent injury. If, however, 
respiration be made through the nose, the 
molecules are dissolved in the layer of secre- 
tion which lies on the membrane, creating a 
violent pricking, sufiusion of tears, and irre- 
sistible sneezing. In time, the membrane be- 
gins to bo thrown off, and portions of it are 
carried into the handkerchief used in blowing 
the nose; this process, when once started, 
goes on so rapidly, that after a period of six or 
eight dap tho septum becomes thin, permeated 
with openings, and is ultimately detached alto- 
gether. Snuff-takers escape this eviL 

'< On the skin, in its normal state, and in- 
tact, the bichromate exercises no baleful influ- 
ence ; the hand may, in fSact, be plunged into 
a hot concentrated solution of the salt with- 
out fear ; the hand may also be covered with 
the salt for an entire day without any observed 
effect ; but if the skin is torn or abradedt how- 
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ever triflingly, by the priok of a pin for ex- 
ample, a shaip pain is felt on contaot of the 
salt, and if it be left in contaot ^th the 
woimdy the caustic character of the salt is 
bronght ont intensely, the oataneous tissue is 
deomnpoeed, and violent inflammation is esta- 
blished These symptoms are accompanied 
with intense pain, especially in winter when 
the cold is severe ; the action of the salt does 
not. cease until the cauterization has pene- 
tcated to the bone. 

** When the skin is abraded, and the bichro- 
mate has produced ulceration, the best treat- 
ment is to wash the part thoroughly with a 
feebly alkaline water ; then, if inflammatory 
action follows, to poultice, and afterwards 
freely apply subacetate of lead in solution." 

The New Copyright SiS.-— The committee 
entrusted with this Bill have reported that, as 
ilie subject is too important for hasty dealing 
with, they will not present anything further 
for the consideration of the House this session. 

Piracy and Photography, — ^Mr. Bowen May, 
in a report made to the Association of Fhoto- 
giaphers for the Protection of Copyright, of 
which he is the solicitor, states that the total 
number of piracy cases placed in his hands, 
or oondng to his knowledge, up to the 3l8t 
May, 1864, was twenty-two. To maintain 
the copyright of the members, it has been 
necessary to bring actions in twelve cases, and 
to institute proceedings in the police court on 
three occasions. In these cases the offenders 
have paid the damages named by the proprietors 
of the respective copyrights, and also the ex- 
penses incurred, and signed agreements not to 
offend again, with a penalty in case of breach ; 
and they have destroyed the piratical stock 
and also the negatives. The total amount of 
damages recovered and handed over to the 
members amounts to £74 8^. From another 
report by the same gentleman, it appears that 
ninety-seven cases of piracy of engravings, by 
means of photography, occuned during the year. 
What Becomes of all the Pliotographs ? — ^The 
Paris correspondent of a daily paper says : — 
Will somebody, a living note and query, tell 
me why in a new street the three same trades 
are always first established? They build 
quick in Paris, but no sooner is the skeleton 
of ** No. 1 Boulevard de I'Empereur de Mex- 
iqua'' covered with bricks than the rez de 
ehaussSe is taken for the sale of '* canes and 
umbrellas," No. 2 is pounced upon for a 
^ Magazine of Eatables," and then, as certain 
as death and quarter-day, comes ihe inevitable 
photographist. As for photographs, they are 
a my^ery. Whole panshes must be photo- 
gniphed every day, if the ** artistic talent of 
tfaiia vast city'' (I quote a speeeh of the Minis- 



ter of the Beaux Aris) is to be adequately 
remunerated. Who are all these photographBd 
people ? Beally, sometimes I am inclined to 
think that artistio resuirectionists must seixe 
on sleeping men, put them in sacks, take ihem 
off on their shoulders, and deliver tiiem to the 
operator. Perhaps, too, this might account for 
some of the dead-alive counterfeit presentmenis 
which we daily see bound in red and gold and 
placed conspituously on the best table. 

Photography at the Horticultural OardcM, 
At the late fete given at these Gardens in aid 
of the Female Sdiools of Art, the Yiscountees 
Hawarden kindly undertook to take portraits 
of all who desired, on payment for the same. 
So successfdl were her labours, that upwards of 
£50 were received for the funds from this act 
of kindness of her ladyship. 

CORBESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the ' Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.G. 

J. W. JD. — ^The specimen of Mr. Solomon*8 oiled 
muslin, for protection againtt the actinism of li^t, i» 
|)erfect. It entirely answen the purpose for wiuch it 
IB intended. 

Amateur. — ^Wo cannot adyise you where a trayelling 
photographic carriage may be procured. Some time 
since, Mr. Frith, of Beigate, offered his for sale; bnt 
whether sold or not, we cannot say. 

Old Member. — ^You will receive a notice, in t few 
days, where the picture of ' Bringing Home the May' 
will be deliverecL Some delay has occurred in con- 
pequenoe of the lidiographio 'inscription added. AH 
Members who hare paid their subscriptions for this 
year will be entitled to it 

Invalid. — We scarcely think that the use of the 
cyanide of potassium can be the sole cause. That the 
fumes arising from cyanide are Teiy pernicious is cer- 
tain. A smul portion inserted in a cabinet of ento- 
moloeical specimens entirely destroys all animal life> 
We Jways use the hyposulphite of soda. 

We hare refrained from the insertion of any re- 
view of the present Exhibition for the same reasons as 
stated on a previous ooeasion ; but, as a matter of 
record, a notice wUl appear in our next Number. 

Letters of inquiiy to the Editor can be answered only 
through the medium of Answers to Correspondents. 
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b has been our custom in former years to re- 
flrsin from any direct critidsm on the oontri- 
Mums forwarded to the Photographic Ezhi- 
Mtion; but we hare generally republished, in 
Ihe pages of the Journal, the most important 
artides which have appeared in the oontem- 
pQiniy press, or copious extracts from such 
articles. From a variety of causes, the press 
notices of the Exhibition just closed have been 
less numerous, comprdMHDfiiTe, and intelligent 
flum in fonner years, and, with one exoeptioa 
(wbichwOlbefoundon another page), theyhave 
not possessed sufficient interest to induce us to 
nproduee them for our readers. Without 
searohing for occult reasons for this £Edling-off 
ia general criticisms, it is perhaps easily ex- 
pUmed by the fact that the Exhibition has 
teen held at a time when the pressure of par- 
finentary intelligence, and the claims of 
oiany art^exhibitions, open at the same time, 
ktve kft but little space or time for extended 
iLotices of any. It may be ftirther added, that 
posnbly the limited extent of the Exhibition, 
ud the strictly photographic character which 
WIS thus xenderod necessary, may haye cur- 
tailed to some extent the public and general 
ttterest of such an Exhibition. 

Probably the same causes may hare operated 
^ some degree in circumscribing the number 
<if mtors, and rendering the pecuniary results 
<tf the E^bition less satisfieu^tory than might 
We been desired. It was thought by the 
Oouidl of the Society that an Exhibition held 
faring the London season would affi>rd fed- 
^^ hr the visits of that portion of sodety 
^[hoie tastes and education would probably 
9ve them an interest in the progress of our 
*^ nd secure larger atten^nce than had 
«tterto been obtained for the winter exhibi- 
^M. In this respect, then, anticipations 
We not been altogether realised, less, we be- 
We, fr^ any diminished public interest in 
l*»*ii|i»|ilfcj tiiia torn o^Ker 



which, at some future time, we may probahlf 
have something to say. 

In regard to the general character of the 
contributions, we have pleasure in remarking 
that they indicate in a very satisfactory man* 
ner the wide-spread excellence which now 
characterizes the practice of photography. Of 
the whole number of pictures exhibited (over 
270 frtmies), we may venture to affirm there^ 
were none without many points of exoeUenee^ 
whilst nearly an equal additional number of 
specimens which were not hung were rejected 
rather for want of space on the walls than foT' 
want of merit in the pictures. It is a some- 
what noteworthy circumstance, in speaking of 
the quality of tiie pictures, that the whole of 
the exhibited specimens, with but one excep- 
tion, were by the wet-collodion process, neither 
the calotype process nor diy-coUodion being 
represented. The progress in the application 
of photography to tilie printing-press was very 
marked — the whole of the contributions being 
good, and each dislanct process having its own 
distinctive excellence. The photolittiographB 
of Mr. Toovey (to whom was awarded tiie 
medal for this class) were r^;arded as possessing 
the most artistic qualities in result^in a diree- 
tion presenting many diffiooltieB. They con- 
sisted in reproductions of paintings and draw- 
ings possessing half-tone, and they possessed a 
degree of excdlenoe we have not hitherto seeik 
attained in that direction. We are glad to 
state that Mr. Toovey, although practising in 
Brussels, is an Englishman, and that to one 
of our own countrymen the credit Of the best 
results hitherto obtained in photolithography ia 
due. The photorincographs after nature, by 
Col. Sir. H. James, show marked improvement ; 
and the photoUthographio re^nroductions in line^ 
from pen-and-ink drawings, of Mr. Osborne 
posBess a firmness, clearness, and solidity net 
before attained, and give them at «ioe com** 
mercial value ot a high order. The cariton 
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pictures at the Exhibition were far in advance 
of an3rthing we have seen at previous Exhibi- 
tions, and, whether produced by the process 
of Mr. Swan, as exemplified by Mr. Cooper, 
or by the process of Poitevin, as exemplified 
by Mr. Bingham, leave nothing in colour or 
gradation, delicacy or vigour, to be desired. 

It is scarcely within tiio province, however, 
of the Society's Journal to enter into detailed 
oriticism upon the pictures sent to the Society's 
Exhibition. The decision of the adjudicators 
in regard to the medals was published in our 
last ; and, had their decisions been unanimous, 
we should doubtless have had the pleasure of 
publishing a report entering more fully into 
an estimate of the works examined ; but, in 
the absence of unanimity, it was obviously im- 
possible to do so. We have one word, how- 
ever, to say on the subject of the adjudication. 
It must be quite clear to all our readers that, 
in arriving at a decision on questions of taste, 
there must always be great room for difference 
in opinion. Even a unanimous decision on 
the part of a Committee would not meet with 
universal approbation from the pubHc; but we 
have to observe that, in the present instance, the 
difficulty of arriving at a unanimous decision 
arose very largely out of the great excellence 
of so many of the competing contributors. 
With but one or two good pictures to choose 
• from, a selection might easily have been made ; 
but where there were so many, each perfect of 
its kind, but slightly differing, not in degree of 
merit, but in the elements upon which the 
merit depended, the sources of difference in 
opinion became multiplied, and the difficulty 
of unanimity enhanced. Our readers vnH there- 
fore readily see that in the divided opinions, 
and the decision arrived at only by a ma- 
jority^ they have the best assurance of the 
earnestness and anxiety of the Committee in 
endeavouring to arrive at a just result, and of 
the uniformity of merit which characterized 
many of the pictures. 

. We may here add that those contributors 
who have not yet removed their pictures from 
the premises in Pall Mall should not delay to 
communicate with the Secretary their instruc- 
tiouB regarding them. 



Geo. Booth, Miss A. Ripley, A. MiUigan, Egq., 
Captain Bryon, E. S. Bowlby, Esq., Dorabgee » 
Pundumgee, W. D. Howard, Esq., Rev. W. A. » 
Bathurst, H. J, Freshwater, Esq., E. 0. Hd- 
list, Esq., K.A., R. Brown, Esq., J. J. Benyon, 
Esq., J. Wales, Esq. 

The following Members of Council were then 
proposed and elected : — 

The Earl of Rosse, Arthur Fane, Esq., 
M.D., Major Dumford, the Hon. L. Wingfieli 
Walter Prideaux, Esq., Major RusselL 

The jcxamination of the photographs which 
had been contributed by the Members dimsg 
the year was then proceeded with ; but, owing 
to their high average and the large number of 
meritorious pictures in every class requiring 
most careful consideration, it was found to be 
impossible at once to make the award. 

The further examinatiotl and classificatum 
of the pictures were then referred to the re- 
ferees, who promised to report on them is 
soon as they could arrange them sadsfactorilj. 
with the view of assisting the Council in their 
difficult task. The proceedings then tenni* 
nated. 

A. J. Mblhitish, Hon. Sec. 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

A CouKCiL Mebtino was held, July 21st, at 
12 York Place, Portman Square, — Lieut.-Col, 
the Hon. D. F. de Ros in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following Mem- 
hen and Subecribers were elected : — 
. F. Newton, Esq., J. R. Lane, Esq., Mrs. 



T7ie Cotmcil of tJie PJiOtographic Sodetyy tn 
j>roponn^ to print in the Journal abstracts ^ 
jmpers read at the Ordinary Meetings^ w is 
giving tJie papers at length, do not thtr^ 
adopt tJie views or opinions of tJu avJlhon> 

No 'notice can he taken of anonymous oommtiw- 
cations, IVliatever -is intended for insert 
must be autfientieated by the name and ad- 
dress of the writer; not necessarily for pub- 
licationy but as a guarantee of his good fititk, 

Tlie same proviso extends to communieatians to 
the Editor. 

Photographic Exhibition. 
If the progress and prospects of photography 
should be estimated by this, the tenth Exhibi- 
tion of the Photographic Society, tliey wouU 
appear to be very unsatisfactory indeed. It is 
decidedly the least interesting display that ha» 
yet been set before the London public Theie 
is no new application of the principles of the 
art, nor is there anything remarkable in the 
practice or manipulation of those whose speci- 
mens make up the contents of the ExhibitioD- 
As compared even with that of last year, the 
present collection is dull and dreaiy in the ei- 
treme. Surely the Council might have ex- 
ercised a little more supervision over the ad- 
mission of the specimens, and saved us from 
being tormented with friunes full of cartst <^ 
visits, as though we were not surfeited, 9^ 
nauseam, with similar wares at eveiy tunuag. 
In an Exhibition und^r the diii^tioii 9f « coft* 
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stitated body like the Photographic Society, 
we look for something more than we can see 
in eveiy shop- window. In previons Exhibi- 
tions we have been able to form some idea of 
the condition and prospects of the art both here 
and on the Continent ; but, in the present one, 
we see nothing more than may be readily 
noted in a walk down B^ent Street on any 
day in the week. 

The removal of the Exhibition &om the 
gallery in Suffolk Street to the small gallery in 
Pall Mall belonging to the Female Artists has 
been imposed upon the Society by the change 
of their season from winter to summer; but 
stiU we think the removal is unfortunate for 
its prestige. It is suggestive of a coUapse 
when we see that the display is not only a 
poor, but a very small one ; and, indeed, there 
aro many indications that the issue of the 
battle which has been waged for so many 
years between Photography on the one hand 
and intelligent Art on the other is about to be 
decided in favour of Art, and that Photography 
must subside into its proper and most usefid 
place as the handmaid of Art. 

The rage for cartes de visile is sensibly 
abated, and we now see, cropping up in the 
Bbop-windows, admirably coloured French pho- 
tographs from the pictures of Meisonnier and 
other able painters, the production of which 
we take to be a sign of an improving public 
taste. The present Exhibition is the only 
place wherein we find no traces of what is 
doing abroad — no examples showing the value 
of the process in reproducing rare and original 
works—no good specimens of its application to 
Ooremment purposes, the only contribution 
from the Government photographer being a 
single plate illustrating the effects of shot and 
shell upon iron armour-plates. Where are we 
to look for the productions of the fine lenses of 
Venice, of Rome, and of Switzerland? How 
arc we to know what has been done lately in 
the way of copying drawings and manuscripts ? 
What is being done by photographers in Vir- 
ginia on the battle-fields? — what in India, 
China, at the Cape, in Algeria? The tenth 



The amateur exhibitors appear to have CQa- 
tributed some of the most interesting qpeaimeos 
in the room. Mn. Cameron sends some studies 
of heads, produced by the adoption of Mr. Wyn* 
field's method, whidi are veiy good : among 
these are portraits of Holman Hunt and Henry 
Taylor. Mr. Wynfield's portraits of artists are 
now well known, although none of them are to 
be seen in this Exhibition ; and Mrs. Cameron's 
photographs are only inferior because her ar- 
tistic knowledge is inferior to that which is the 
chief characteristic of those produced by her 
master. LadyHawarden, whose pretty studiea 
we noted last year, has improved upon them, 
and contributes some ^* Studies from, life/' 
beautifdlly arranged under natural effects of 
light and shadow. Eight views of Bumhaxn 
Beeches, from the lens of the Hon. H. W. 
Vernon, may be noted as being more agreeable 
and more apparently natural than the gene- 
rality of landscape-studies in the room, which 
are the result of perfectly accurate focusing 
and faultless manipulation. 

We take Mr. Bedford's views to be axpongst 
J;he best examples of what is called good pho- 
tography ; but, although they give abundance 
of detail, they fxl to express, in any appro- 
dablo degree, the more important effects of 
atmosphere. lieut-CoL Versohoyle has made 
some attempts to photograph atmospheric effects 
— ^not altogether without success; but the 
powers of photography are at present limited 
in this direction, so far as we know, and we 
are only reminded of the suggestiveness and 
mystery of nature by impressions which, pho- 
tographically speaking, are failures. After all, 
the process, invaluable though it be as an aid 
to the artist, conveys a very limited amount of 
truth to the mind : it gives the true impression 
of neither persons nor places ; and, unless we 
have some previous knowledge of the scenes or 
of the individuals that it professes to represent, 
we almost invariably conceive a false notion 
about them. 

The portraits' are, as we have said, for the 
most part either the ordinary cartes de vi^te or 
enlargements from them. These photographic 



Exhibition of the Photographic Society tells us ! likenesses bring out all that is most vulgar and 



nothing of any of those matters. The Council 
hare provided several frames of cartes de visitSy 
Borne hideous enlargements from these, some 
small equestrian portraits, and such ordinary 
landacape-studies as we have seen for many 
yeaiB past ; add to these a very imperfect col- 
lection of Indian photographs by Mr. D. H. 
^facferlane, some ordinary English reproduc- 
tions of foreign places, and some specimens of 
photolithography by Mr. W. Toovey ; and we 
have brought together a collection forming the 
V^'wt eod^bition the Society has yet set forth. 



pretentious in our age — officers and civilians 
attitudinizing in their respective uniforms, and, 
worse still, clerg3rmen, with the Bible in their 
hands, in their preaching-attitudes (fancy St. 
Paul posii^ himself for a photograph in the 
attitude in which he addressed the Athenians) 
— ^ladies in moire antique and babies in long 
clothes — all bidding for public notice. There 
may be, and we bdieve there is, an amiable 
motive at the bottom of it all ; but surely the 
great majority of these good people might forbid 
the pubUc exhibition of their beauty or ugli«» 
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m ftMtilty preseiit m the production of their 
fMlittitB, the preaence of whidi alone jtutifies 
Hm poitrait-peinter in the exhihitioa of hie 
fmk, and redeems it from impertinenoe. The 
Oftibition of their photographic likeneeaeB in 
wnrj shop-inndow is perhaps one of the 
fUiidtieB imposed npon pnblic characters ; bnt 
eittBacry indiTidnals are not eaUed npon to ex- 
Iftit their portraits in a photographic ezhibi- 
tten, nnless there is really some remarkable 
Iftprovement in the process by which they are 
l^ibeted ibr pnbHc display. 

F We have inserted the above cleverly written 
iMPDce of the Exhibition, taken from the 
^Beader;' for although we cannot agree in 
ttftny of the observations of the writer, yet 
tre boieve tiiat photographers may read it with 
MSM interest — ^£n.] 

ihuH(m to Photographers. — The Copyright 
Ji0ft of Engravings, — On Saturday an action 
was brought in the Westminster County Court, 

Sr Mr. McLean, against a shopkeeper in High 
olbom, named Hall, to recover compensation 
Knt an infringement of the Copyright Act of 
Bngravings by selling a print of the ''Pri- 
isner's Widow." The damages were laid at 
iClO. The plaintiif stated Ihat he had paid 
X700 for the engraving of the plate of his 
Jieture, and £150 to liie artist for the copy- 
y^jht, making £850. The print had since been 

eotogn^hed; and the piratical traffic had 
m carried on to such an extent as to do 
isoalculable injury to the publishers, who spent 
tntfh large sums of money. The Judge con« 
ndered that the defendant had rendered him- 
lielf liable under the Act, and accordingly 
fiHide an order for the amount of damages 
ekdmed and costs^ amounting altogether to 
iOmt £60. _ 

Photozineographic Reproductions of Scottish 
Seeords. — ^The public will be gratified to learn 
t^t the Eight Hon. Sir William Gibson-Craig, 
Lord Clerk Eegister of Scotland, has obtained 
the sanction of Her Majesty's Government to a 
series of publications, long anxiously desired 
by men of letters on both sides of Iho Tweed, 
by which the national records and other mate- 
xuds of Scottish history under his charge will 
be made more easily and much more generally 
tecessible than they have ever yet been. The 
details will, no doubt, be oiUcially explained in 
due time ; but we hear, in the meanwhile, that 
fhiee principal objects are contemplated. The 
ftut, we understand, is the formation and pub- 
Hention of a series of calendars of the Becords 
mi State Papers of Scotland from the beginning 
cf the reign (tf Kng James IT., in the year 



1488, to the union with £nglcnd in the ytxlt 
1707. The second, we believe, is the pubhcft* 
tion of a series of Chronicles and Memorials tf , 
Scotland during the Middle Ages, or from the 
earliest Scottish annals to the end of the mpi 
of King James Y., in the year 1542. Ths 
third, as has already partly transpired, is &e i 
publication of facsimiles of the more interest- , 
ing and important Scottish historical doen- 
ments, from the beginning of record in Scot- ' 
laud in the eleventh century to the union vitk I 
England in the beginning of the eighteenth. | 
These fetcsimiles will be exeeuted at the Ord- 
nance Survey-office at Southampton by tihe I 
same newly discovered process of photozinco- ! 
graphy by which facsimiles of Domesday Book, i 
Magna Charta, and other remarkable EngM , 
records and historical documents have beea 
produced. The calendars and the chronicles 
and memorials will be uniform in every respect 
with the series of English Calendars and Chro- 
nicles now appearing under the direction of the 
Master of KoUs in England. But they will be 
published, along with the photorincography 
facsimiles, as a distinct Scottish series, undtf 
the direction of the Lord Clerk Eegister of 
Scotland. — Scotsman. 



Wb have so frequently reeved communica- 
tions on the subject of Mr. Archer's first in- 
troduction of collodion, and questions as to his 
mode of practice, that we have on the present 
occasion presented to our readers^ in extents, 
his valuable littie work. It may have been 
considered as almost a privately printed book; 
very few were sold, and, to our knowledge, ia 
many instances copies repassed into the hands 
of the author, who was always desireus, from 
some cause or another, of repossessing them. It 
is a pleasing thing, to those who worked with 
Mr. Archer in his early photographic pursuits, 
to see how perfectiy he placed Uie collodion- 
practice of photography before the public; for, 
notwithstanding the researches of so many, the 
practical improvements introduced have been 
quite insignificant in comparison with the great 
stride in the art which is associated with his 
name. 

A MANUAL OF THE fcOLLODION PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PB0GE86. 
By FBimraacK Scon Abchbb*. 
PnsrACE. — ^The CoUodion Process I am about to 
describe, and to the elucidation of which I am 
anxious to devote my attention in the present 
manual, has already, since I first introduced it 
in the spring of last year, produced many beau- 
tiful results ; and the faolity of its manipula- 

• london : sold at 105 QrcalBaSMMSfirest^ Blooms* 
bury. 1852. 
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tiaB dhan^ • fshiftbb and rei^ anistant to the 
vtiai, and to fhos^ who an desirooa of obtain** 
iag tnawoiipto of natore, without the ezaegor- 
ated drawing and falae light and shade now 
80 much adopted in the Tariow illustrated works 
tf the day. 

Same persons express disappointment on 
^dewing ti^e productions of this art, because 
tbej do not find those sndden oontrasts which 
u» generaUj the exaggerations of the draughts- 
naa, aiming at the improvement of his modeL 

The reverse of this ought to be the feeling 
of the true artist, who should avail himself of 
these futhfial delineations of nature to restrain 
tte fireedom of his pencil. 

Many imagine that photography may take 
the place of the painter's art, as more likely to 
give faithful portraiture, and correct views of 
character and detail; bat it is not in thi3 light 
that I look upon it as performing ito true office, 
far the character and egression of the features 
aie so continually varying, that in this, as ia 
the painter's art* the same watohfiUness and 
obNrvatbn of cbaraeter are necessary, and the 
aune artistic axTangement is required. 

A certain gensral expression must be sought 
£». Who has not observed too often in por- 
trutare the want of that general expression, 
the absence of which mars the otherwise cor- 
net delineation of the features? 

It is not my intention to enter into any 
detailed historical account of photography ge- 
aarally, but to oonfine myself to matter rdat- 
jsg to the CoUodion Process ; and to give such 
ioBtniction and advice in the manipulation, 
lithout entering into too much detail, as I 
QUttider will be of service to tiiose who are for 
the first time about to work this process, and 
vho are but little, if at all, acquainted with 
the art generally. 

It wUl, however, be as well to say a few 
?oids in reference to the various experiments 
vMch led me to adopt collodion as a material 
80 well adapted for receiving the chemical 
agmts necesaary in this beant&d art. 

In the account I pubUahed in the 'Chemist' 
4 Karch last year, the difficulties attending 
the use of paper were spoken of as being too 
gnat ever to be overcome, on account of the 
uneyenness of its texture, and other defects. 

These considarations eventually induced me 
to abandon Ha use, and seek for some other l 
sobstance equally applicable ; and it certainly | 
n remarkaUe, that a material which may be 
^ed a modification of paper should be found 
BO well to answer the purpose required, 

Vy first attempts with oollodion were di- 
i^cted to the improvement of the surface of 

Ittper, by spreading over one side a thick sdu- 

tiaaafeottodiai. 



These essays were not auecessfdl; fiv aflw^ 
the necessary washing, 4bo., in the p«ooes4,tlie 
collodion-film did not adheie to the paper aqf^ 
ficiently to be of any use. 

However, previouB to and during the pio* 
gross of these eiqpeciments, I was trying varieilt 
other substances as media, for holddng tht 
chesdoal agent, Zyhndin^ ^ther modificatioQg 
of starch, eztremdy fine psq^ pulp, tanq^ 
gelatine solutions, and several combinations o{ 
albumen. Each had ito turn, and it was only 
after repeated eaqperimente in numerous ways 
that I decided on collodion, as being the bait 
and at the same time the most available sub* 
stituto for paper. Its exceeding ease of nani* 
pulation, and the brilliancy of the piotuxei 
obtained with it, cannot fail to strike every out 
who sees them, and justifies me in the opiniw 
I entertain of ite great value and practical ioi-* 
portanoe. 

The strength of the film allows the lemovd 
of the drawing from the glass on which it haf 
been produced, and this is a most distinctive 
feature in the process. 

The readiness with which the film can 1# 
produced on glass, without the pravious juni^ 
paration so tedious in other prooesaes, abi 
gives it great practical value, particularly 40 
those who have wi much leisure to demote W 
the art. 

It is difficult to say who first attempted la 
use collodion in photography, and it will haxdlj 
be a matter of mudi importance to pursue this 
inquiry i but the first publication in which it 
was alluded to, was that of M. O. Le Gray, nC 
Paris, and then only incidentally, as a substaiifit 
which might possibly be made available. 

There is no doubt that many tjcied it proo 
viously to this, but aa tiieir experiments pro* 
duced no resulte, and led to no practical en^ 
their claims to the fijrst use of collodion cannot 
be ooDsidered of much value. 

Ebbd. Scott AnoEKn. 

14lhl£aKh,185a. 

Thb CoLLomoix Photogb^phic Pbocxss^ 

Inkvduotum. — ^The power possessed by Sfidar 
light, and in a less degree by artificial Ii|;h:^ 
in producing chemical change in the vanoufl 
organic and metallic compounds of the earth, 
has excited the attention of the most nble 
chemists and philosophers of the day. 

For several centuries the darkening effisct vi 
the solar rays on chloride of silver has been 
remarked. 

More recently Sir Humphrey Davy and Itt^ 
Wedgwood tamed tiieix attention to this curiom 
subject, and endeavoured, but without suceesHi 
to apply it to useful pu^oses. 

Since tiieir time, howewr» find firom tiwo 
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BDudlbegmnings, anewarthaabeendiBooveredy 
beautiAil in its results, commandiiig equally 
tiie attention of the artist and the man of 
science. 

* The former will avail himself of it for noting 
down the aspects and changes which are con- 
stantlj varying the face of Nature, opening 
to his observation many striking effects of light 
and shadow, which, without its aid, would al- 
together escape his observation, or elude the 
vigilance of his pencil to note down. 

The chemical philosopher will find in it a 
new study and wide field of research open to 
his view — ^presenting, in &ct, an entirely new 
branch of chemical inquiry ; and he cannot fail 
to be struck with the great power which a very 
feeble ray of solar light has, in producing a 
rapid chemical change in some bodies when 
presented to its influence; the consideration 
of which may induce him to devote some por- 
tion of his time to the investigation of a sub- 
ject so interesting in its details and marvellous 
in its effects. 

He will also observe how very large a por- 
tion of the solar rays, though not absolutely 
necessary to illuminate and brighten the face 
of the natural world, are not less essential to 
our wdl-being, and are silently working 
with powerfiil effect in producing remarkable 
changes, and modifying by their influence the 
most enduring as well as the most fragile of 
Nature's productions. 

Moreover it is to be hoped that these inves- 
tigations, and the increasing interest which 
the Photographic Art generdly is acquiring, 
win induce the chemical manufacturer to 
direct his attention to the preparation of 
chemical products hitherto little in demand, 
which are now being sought for, and unfor- 
tunately, in too' many instances, cannot be 
obtained of suffidelit purity, or at such a 
price, as would warrant their immediate use 
in the art. 

It is an important point to consider, that 
it is useless for photographers to endeavour 
to increase the energy of their sensitive sur- 
tacGB, when the chemicals required are not 
manufactured with that purity and exacti- 
tude so absolutely necessary to ensure their 
success. 

These remarks are not made from an over- 
fastidious idea of the importance attached to 
this branch of the subject, but from a certain 
conviction that no good results can in fiiture 
be produced with certainty, unless the manu- 
facture of photographic chemicals is treated in 
the laboratory as more worthy the consideration 
of the operator. 

It is to be hoped that some one with ability 
and ^aL will come forward and offer to the 



photographic world sudi a certainty of pro- 
curing pure chemicals, that this difficulty maj 
not in ftiture retard the progress of the art, or 
damp the ardour of its votaries. 

J%e OoUodian Process. — ^Although it is not 
my intention to enter into any detailed account 
of the chemical preparations used in this pho- 
tographic process, still I am anxious to offer a 
few remarks with reference to the manner in 
which I consider the collodion-solution can be 
best prepared, of suitable strength and firm- 
ness ; for these two qualities must be consi- 
dered indispensable, especially when large rar- 
faces of glass are to be covered. When work- 
ing with small quantities these two qualities 
may not be considered so important as they 
really are; and further, when the pictures m 
to be rolled up, or whitened with the bichlo- 
ride-of-mercury solution, the strength of the 
collodion is of essential importance. 

My object is to promote the use of a strong 
and firm film, which will bear removal from 
the glass when this operation is considered 
necessary ; and will equally well dry on the 
glass when the drawing is finished. I shonld 
first wish to point out the mode of preparing 
the gun-cotton, and afterwards proceed to 
describe the collodion-solution. 

There are two receipts for making gun-cot* 
ton, from either of which a good dissolving 
cotton may be obtained. 

Several others have been described, but I 
should only be confusing the subject to att^npt 
to give the whole ; and it would be foreign to 
the limited purpose of this work to do bo. 

The results, however, vary so much with 
the strength and proportion of the acids used, 
as to render it extremely difficult to name asj 
one in particular which would entirely snc- 
ceed under all circumstances. In all cases it 
is more easy to prepare cotton which will ex- 
plode readily, and yet not he at all soluble, than 
one which will entirely dissolve in rectified 
sulphuric ether. 

Few will be able to avail themselves of these 
receipts, unless they previously possess suffi- 
cient knowledge of chemistry to ensure a 
tolerable hope of success; for it requires con- 
siderable practice and very many trials before 
a good cotton can be prepared. 

I give them for the use of those who are by 
circumstances placed in such a position ss to 
entail upon them the necessity of preparing it 
themselves, when the consideration of cost 
cannot be taken into account. 

Preparation of Gun Cotton, — ^Take of 
Dry nitre in powder, 40 parts. 
Sulphuric acid . . 60 „ 

Cotton 2 „ 

The nitre, sulphuric acid, and sotton are 
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weighed in the above proportionB, and placed 
near at hand, within reach of the operator, to 
prevent delay in mixing when the operation 
has oommenced. 

First put the powdered nitre into a basin 
placed ^rmZ^, so that there shall be no fear of 
its upsetting : it is necessary that this opera- 
tion should be conducted either in the open air 
or in some convenient situation where tiiere is 
sufficient draught to carry off the nitric-acid 
vapour generated. Then pour the proportion 
of sulphuric acid into the powdered nitre, 
stirring them well together for a few seconds; 
with a strong glass rod. Immediately the two 
are mixed, add the cotton, having previously 
pulled out the fibres ; and mix them well to- 
gether with two glass rods, in order that the 
whole of the cotton may come in contact with 
the nitric-acid vapour, which is being rapidly 
generated from the mixture. 

This action must be continued for about two 
minutes ; then quickly remove the cotton with 
the adhering nitre and sulphuric acid from the 
basin, with the glass rods, and plunge it into a 
large quantity of water; it is to be well washed 
in repeated changes of water untlL all the acid 
and nitre are wa^ed away. 

The cotton is then collected together and 
fint pressed between the hands to drain off the 
water, and then still further dried by pressure 
in a cloth ; the fibres of cotton can now be 
carefully separated and hung up with pins to 
the edge of a shelf or any other convenient 
place to dry. There is no necessity to nse 
artificial heat, as the small quantity requisite 
for a few ounces of solution can easily be dried 
without it. 

The next receipt is by certain proportions of 
nitric and sulphuric acids : 

Take 1 ox. by measure of nitric acid, sp-g. 1*460 ; 
1 oz. „ sulphuric ditto, ordinary; 

80 grs. by weight of cotton. 

The fibres of cotton must be well separated 
as in the preceding mode. The two acids are 
first mixed, and the requisite proportion of 
cotton added as quickly as possible, and well 
stirred with two glass rods for not more than 
fifteen seconds ; the gun-cotton is removed from 
the acids, and plunged into water to undergo 
the same washings &c.' as in the former recipe. 

It will be seen that the cotton is not exposed 
to the action of the mixed acids, in this last 
mode, longer than is necessary to saturate the 
cotton; should the action be continued fur- 
ther, the solubility of the cotton is entirely 
lost 

Water must not be spared in washing the 
cotton, for not a trace of add should be left ; 
the collodion would be injured by any re- 
maining. 



Preparation of CoUodion, — ^It is not easy to 
give the exact proportions of gun-cotton to be 
added to the rectified sulphuric ether to pre- 
pare the collodion-solution, as this must depend 
entirely upon the strength and thickness re- 
quired. In the ordinary way, it is better in 
the first instance to make a thick solution, and 
after having filtered off the insoluble portion 
of the cotton, to dilute the remainder when re- 
quired for use. 

It will be better for parties to depend upon 
their own experience after a few trials than to 
look for exact proportions in a recipe. By 
taking an ounce or two of ether, and adding 
the cotton by degrees, and well shaking be- 
tween each addition, the solution can be tem- 
pered to any required thickness. 

Also the thickness of the collodion must 
depend upon the skill and dexterity of the ope- 
rator, and the season of the year. 

In the commencement of the practice of this 
process the amateur should be careful not to 
use a very thick solution, especially if the 
weather be warm, as the quickness of the eva- 
poration and the necessary slowness of his 
movements would render it unmanageable in 
his hands. 

These considerations render it difficult to 
recommend any fixed and exact proportions; 
but whatever may be the thickness of the solu- 
tion, great care should be taken to obtain a 
collodion which will, when evaporated on a 
surface of glass, be sufficientiy strong to bear 
removal when necessary. 

This must be considered a most important 
point ; for otherwise, if the film is weak, it 
cannot possibly be expected to bear the wash- 
ings and various changes the operator may 
wish it to undergo. 

The strength of this film can be tested in a 
general way, by pouring a small quantity on 
to a piece of glass, and, when the surface has 
set a little, removing the film as a thin deli- 
cate skin. This can be done by taking the 
edge of it between the fingers, and gentiy re- 
moving it from the glass. 

If the collodion is sufficiently strong, it will 
bear in this way almost entire removal from 
the glass. The sensibility of the collodion to 
light is also very much influenced by its 
strength or weakness; and it may be con- 
sidered as a general rule, within certain limits, 
that the weaker the collodion the more sensi- 
tive it will be to light. 

In this view of the matter, it is consequently 
necessary to avoid the two extremes, of a very 
strong film or a very weak one. 

The reason of this I will endeavour to ex- 
plain. The quantity of solution of iodide of 
silver which a certain solution of collodion can 
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bo mt\(\o to take up dep(iid8 in a great measare 
on tho quantity of alcohol in the collodion; 
and it will be found that if the collodion is veiy 
strong, it cannot be made to take up much 
iodide of silver ; but by adding alcohol, it is 
possible still further to iodize the solution. 
However, this can only be done by sacrificing 
the strength of the film, for the more alcohol 
you add to the collodion, the weaker it must 
become; and this arises not less from the 
addition of alcohol than from the much larger 
quantity of iodide of silver in the film, which 
the adcUtion of the alcohol gives it the power 
of dissolving. 

To iodize the Collodion. — ^The next step is to 
iodize the collodion. In the first place, a so- 
lution of iodide of silver, dissolved in an alco- 
holie solution of iodide of potassium, must be 
prepared. 

The mode I gave in my first account of the 
•oUodion proeesS) in the March Number of the 
< Chemist' for 1851, is the most ready way of 
ebtaining this solution. 

Prepare a saturated solution of iodide of 
potassium in alcohol, say 1 oz., and add to it as 
mueh iodide of silver as it will take up. Or to 
1 oz. of alcohol add an excess both of iodide of 
potassium and iodide of silver ; after a day or 
two, and with repeated shaking at intervals to 
facilitate the opei'ation, a saturated solution of 
the two salts will be obtained ; and if this is 
filtered off into another bottle, it will always be 
found ready for use. The first bottle can be 
kept as a stock bottle, to obtain a still further 
supply by replenishing it with alcohol, and 
adding now and then small additional quanti- 
ties of the two salts. 

The iodide of silver can be readily obtained 
by precipitation. For instance, take 1 oz. of 
solution of nitrate of silver used in the process, 
30 grs. of nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of water, 
and add to it sufficient of a solution of iodide 
of potassium in water as will throw down the 
whole of the nitrate of silver as an iodide. 
When this precipitated iodide of silver has 
settled, which it very readily does, the liquid 
above mu4t be poured off, and fresh water 
added, repeating this wa^^hing several times. 

'1113 iodide of silver after this is nearly dried, 
and then pat into a bottle with a small quan- 
tity of alcohol, just sufficient to keep it moist- ^ 
one I. The quantity of this solution of iodide 
of silver which can be added to 1 oz. of col- 
lodion must depend upon the quantity of al- 
cohol in the callodion, as I have previously 
remarked ; so that exact proportions cannot be 
given ; but with ordinary care and a little cau- 
tion there will be found no difficulty on this 
point ; and if, after having put (say) 5 drops of 
the pel^tion to 1 oz. of cdlodicm, it ia found 



weak in colour, more must be added until the 
requisite density is obtained, which can be 
judged of by pouring a little on to a sUp of 
glass and dipping it into the nitrate-of-s^ver 
bath. 

The collodion cannot be used directly after 
iodizing ; the drawing made with it would be 
full of spots: it requires at least a day to 
settle ; and great care must be taken afterwards 
not to disturb any sediment there may happen 
to be at the bottom of the bottle. The solu- 
tion should be kept in a cool place, especially 
in summer. 

Having now given directions for the prepa- 
ration of the iodized collodion, I will proceed 
to describe the manner in which it can be used 
to most advantage. 

Since 1 first published the process, various 
modifications in the manipulations, and strength 
of the solutions, have be^ suggested ; as, how- 
ever, they do not differ materially from the ori- 
ginal mode, there will be little gained by giving 
them in detail. 

A small quantity of bromide or fluoride of 
potassium, or of arsenious acid, may bo added 
to the solution. However, they do not accele- 
rate to any great degree. 

A stronger solution of nitrate of silver may 
be used at times with advantage, as it would 
tend to increase the sensibility of the pre- 
paration ; but it would be liable nevertheless 
to dissolve out the iodide of silver from the 
film, when immersed in it, unless a small quan- 
tity of iodide of silver be previously dissolved 
in it. 

This peculiarity will be best shown by the 
following experiment: — Prepare a strip of 
glass with collodion ; iodize it in the nitrate- 
of-silver bath, and afterwards allow it to dry, 
placing it at a small angle against any support. 
Presently, from the evaporation of the mlver- 
solution on the surface of the film, the iodide 
of silver will be gradually dissolved out, leaving 
the coUodion-film colourless and transparent* 
It will thus be seen, that although the weak 
solution has not this power, it acquires it at 
once by evaporation. 

The advantages gained by using a stronger 
bath of nitrate of silver do not, in my experi- 
ence, counterbalance the increased expense. 1 
shall, therefore, give the old proportions, 30 grs. 
nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of water, as being the 
most economical and giving the least trouble. 

It is not necessary to protect this solution 
from the light. By careful filtration now and 
then, it may be used for twelve months without 
having lost any perceptible strength. 

Before I proceed further with the details of 
the prooesB, it will be well to enumerate a few 
precautions. It is not necessary to have plats 
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glass, espedally when the piotures remain on 
the g^asB ; good flatted crown I have found to 
answer veiy well when small siyrfacea are to 
be corered. Any kind of glass, however, which 
is free from scratches or specks will answer 
the purpose, although, when the pictures are 
to be removed during an excursion, a better 
kind of glass must be obtained, as a surface 
free firom any blemish, and well polished, is 
indispensable, in order that the film may be 
removed with ease. With care the same glass 
can be used for a great number of pictures, if 
its polished surface is well preserved. 

It is advisable to have the glass cut about 
half an inch longer than the drawing to be 
made upon it, as a kind of handle, to prevent 
the fingers touching the film. The eoUodion is 
not poured entirely over the glass — the upper 
portion is left uncovered ; with this precaution 
a greater facility in working the process is en- 
6uied, and there is less fear of spoiling a good 
drawing yriih flnger-marks or other imperfec- 
tions. 

The next precaution has reference to clean- 
ing the plates of glass. After a time it will 
be found a source of much annoyance and 
failure, if great care be not taken to keep sepa- 
rate the cloths used in the various stages of 
the process. For instance, if, after fi:mig i^ 
drawing with hyposidphite of soda, the hands 
are wiped on any particular cloth, and it should 
be used afterwaras for cleaning a plate of glass, 
there is every chance that the drawing made 
upon it will be spoilt ; for the hyposulphite of 
soda forms with ulver a sweet gummy salt ex- 
ceedingly difficult to remove from the glass, 
unless it undergoes a thorough washing. It 
will be likely to produce a streaky deposit, 
which entirely mars the otherwise good effects 
of the picture, and unfortunately it cannot be 
diBcovered until the whole process is completed. 

This inconvenience may not often occur to 
those who have an ample stock of materials, 
and can throw aside a number of plates of glass 
to be washed at leisure; but many who are li 
mited in means, and consequently wish to make 
the most of a limited supply cannot neglect this 
precaution with any hope of success. 

In my own practice ef the process, when on 
an excursion, I never take less than three 
cloths with me — one to remove the excess of 
moisture from the glass, the next to partially 
dry it, and the third to give it the final polish, 
just previous to the preparation of the film, 
An old soft silk handkerchief wUl be found use- 
ful to give the last polish. 

It wiU be well to keep the different stages 
in the maiupulation of the process distinct from 
each other,, in order to prevent confusion, 
They may be diyided into five sections. 



The first division treats of the preparation of 
the film of collodion en the plate of glass. 

The second, the submitting the prepared 
plate to the nitrate-of-silver bath. 

The third, the exposure of the plate to the 
action of light in the camera. 

The fourth, the development of the image. 

The fifth, the fixing of the drawing, &c. 

The Preparution of the Collodion-JHm : the 
first divmon. — Take the plate of glass in 
the left hand, holding it by one end, and with 
the bottle of collodion in the other hand, pour 
from it on to the nuddle of the glass such a 
quantity of the solution as will run in a body 
freely, and by gently tilting the glass from one 
comer to the other the collodion will run evenly 
over the surface, excepting the half-inch at thq 
upper end. When covered, the residue is poure4 
back into the bottle by inclining the comer of 
the glass nearest to it over the neck, an^ 
allowing the collodion to run off. The pre- 
caution, however, must be taken at this time 
to move the glass vertically backwards and 
forwards over the neck of the bottle, to pre- 
vent the farrowed appearance the coUodion 
will assume if this is not attended to, and which 
in some measure will injure the delicacy of the 
drawing. 

After a few trials the operator cannot fail 
to conduct this part of the manipulation with 
sufficient dexterity to obtain the desired even- 
ness in the. coating. After this, the glass, 
more particularly in cold and damp weather, 
should be allowed to dry for a short time, 
until, in fact, the ether has evaporated, and 
the film is damp only with the alcohol remain- 
ing in it. 

Immersion in the Bath : the second division. 
— The plate of glass prepared as above, and 
partially dried, is next submitted to the action 
of the nitrate-of-silver bath of the following 
strength : — 

Crystallized nitrate of silver 30 grs. 

Water 1 oz. 



This is an operation of much nicety, and 
requires a steady hand and some little care. 
The plate is held firmly in the hand^and plunged 
at one motion into the bath ; otherwise, if any 
halt is allowed, a line will be produced across 
the plate, however short a time the stoppage 
may be. 

It should remain in the bath about ono mi- 
nute, for the double purpose of saturating the 
film with iodide of silver and removing the oily 
or streaky appearance from its surface ; which 
latter effect would, if allowed to remain, cause 
an unequal sensibility in the coating, and con- 
sequently an unequal development of the image, 
which nothing can afterwards efface* 
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In my own practice of the process, I ge- 
nerally find it more conyenient and cleanly to 
ose a glass bath, so contrived as to allow the 
light to act npon the prepared plate whilst in 
it, and daring the saturation of the film ; con- 
sequently the two operations are conducted at 
the same time. The prepared glass, therefore, 
need not be removed from the bath until the 
light has performed its part, and the develop- 
ment of the image can be proceeded with. 

The contrivance for this purpose with the 
glass bath is very simple, as it merely re- 
quires that the inside of the front glass of the 
bath should be adjusted to the same plane in 
obtaining the focus as the ground-glass screen. 

Thus, as I have said above, the saturation 
of the film and the action of light are going 
on at the same time. This plan, particularly 
with large plates, ensures more certainty in the 
operations. There is also less liability of the 
film becoming stained or injured by contact 
with the sides of the frame into which it is 
placed in the camera. 

It is possible, however, that this plan, al- 
though it offers many advantages, cannot be 
made available, from tiie difficulty of procuring 
the kind of bath it requires. I shall, therefore, 
defer any further remarks on this point until I 
come to speak of the Camera, and proceed with 
the manipulation, employing the old plan of 
placing the plate after removal frt)m Ibie bath 
into the previously adjustedframe of the camera. 

Ea^posure of the prepared Plate to the Action 
of Light, — ^The third division in the process 
consists in submitting the sensitive film imme- 
diately it is removed from the bath to the ca- 
mera-action. It will be a saving of time if, 
whilst the plate is in the bath, the focus and 
the adjustment of the sitter (if a portrait is 
to be taken) are attended to ; for it is neces- 
sary, as I have just said, that the prepared 
plate should be submitted to the light directly 
it js taken, from the silver bath, as its sensi- 
bility din^|^shes rapidly^ 

The length of time necessary to expose the 
plate in the camera, it is obvious, must depend 
both upon the power of the lens and the inten- 
sity of the reflected image ; and as the time 
may vaiy from one moment to a quarter of an 
hour, it would be useless to give any precise 
directions : the operator's own experience, after 
a time, will be his best guide. If a positive 
image is required, less exposure in the camera 
is necessary ; on the other hand, a negative, to 
print frt)m, will require longer exposure, as 
considerably more body in die resulting de- 
posit must be accumulated, for it is by means 
of the varying thickness and density of the 
shades the requisite efiect in the after printing 
is produced. 



It should be decided, before exposing the 
plate in the camera, whether a positive or ne- 
gative drawing is desired, in order to vary the 
time of exposure accordingly. 

The Development of the Image : ihe fimrih 
division. — After exposure in the camera, no- 
thing is visible on the glass. The image mnst 
be developed. 

' This operation is nothing more than making 
visible to the eye an exceedingly faint and deli- 
cate picture which the light, reflected thiongh 
the lens, has impressed upon the surface of ti^e 
film ; it is, in fact, a continuation of the action 
of light, which action is the commencement of 
the reduction of the iodide of silver contained 
in the collodion to the metallic state, carried 
on, when thus commenced in the camera, by 
the reducing agent employed. 

This effect is most apparent when a layer of 
albumen on glass is employed to hold tLe 
chemical agents, when it very often presents 
more the effect of plating by mechanical means 
than the result of the apparentiy feeble action 
of a ray of light. 

There are many chemical salts possessed of 
this power, of reducing the salts of silver when 
in solution to the metedlic state. 

The salts generally employed are pyrogal- 
lic add, protonitrate and protosulphate of iron. 
The great power shown by pyrogallic add in 
bringing out the latent image was flrst made 
known by me in a short description, in the 
May Number of the 'Chemist' for 1850. I 
then pointed out a mode of using it, so as to 
produce an exceedingly sensitive surface ; in 
that formula, however, acetic add was the sol- 
vent both for the nitrate of silver and pyro- 
gallic add solutions. Even then its action was 
very energetic, requiring no after wash to bring 
out the image ; it is aJso equally rapid when 
used in connexion with a suHace of albumen- 
ized glass. 

I will give the formula for pyrogallic add; 
the other two agents named above may require 
a few words presentiy : — 

Pyrogallic acid 3 grs. 

Water 1 oz. 

Acetic add 1 dr. 

Mix the water and acetic acid first, then add 
the pyrogallic add. 

Take a small quantity of this solution in a 
porcelain cup or glass measure, kept expressly 
for the purpose, and pour it over the prepared 
glass immediately after removing it ^m the 
camera. This should be done with a quick 
motion of the hand, in order to &cilitate its 
spreading equally, and at once, over the whole 
surface a£ tiie glass. If the plate should be 
very dry after exposure in the camera, aslight 
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immenion in the bath, before throwing on the 
developing liquid, will be of advantage. 

The development must not be continued after 
Ihe liquid floating on the glass has changed 
colour or deposited any sediment.' The draw- 
ing irould be injured if the action is continued 
thus far. K the image is not produced sufK- 
denily strong before this decomposition comes 
on, it may be considered an indication that the 
exposure in the camera has been too short ; 
and suggests its own remedy in the next trial. 

The production of the image with the proto- 
nitrate of iron can be conducted in the same 
manner as with the pyrogallic-add solution, 
taking care to add just sufficient acetic acid to 
the protonitrate to cause it to flow freely on 
the glass. 

The protonitrate of iron, as prepared by the 
action of weak nitiic acid on iron filings, is a 
good developing agent; but there is one diffi- 
culty attending it, which at times will be felt 
8 serious bar to its use. 

It is the impossibility., commercially speak- 
ing, of obtaining it as a crystallized salt ; and 
bang an easily decomposed solution, it would 
not be convenient to prepare by this means any 
large quantity at once, certainly not more than 
sufficient for a day or two's consumption. 

My ovm experience, resulting from some ex- 
periments recently made, is more favourable to 
the preparation of a solution in definite pro- 
portions of the two salts, the protonitrate and 
protosulphate of iron, than, the use of either 
separately. 

Crystallized nitrate of baryta and protosul- 
phate of ii'on are easily obtained, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of each can be carried with the 
odier chemicals, when about to make an excur- 
sion of any length. The small quantity of the 
mixed solutions of proto-nitrate and sulphate 
of iron, required for immediate use, can be 
made just previous to the commencement of 
operations. 

Make a solution of nitrate of baryta, 40 grs. 
to 1 oz. of water ; when dissolved, add to it 
50 grs. of protosulphate of iron in powder ; 
stir the mixture with a rod, and when the 
wilphate of iron is all dissolved, allow the pre- 
cipitated sulphate of baryta to subside ; when 
the liquid above becomes clear, it is ready for 
use. It is a solution of protonitrate of iron, 
with a small quantity of sulphate of iron. 
Add to every ounce of this about | a dr. of 
acetic acid. 

Fmwjr the Image : fifth division. — ^When 
the development has continued a sufficient time, 
and the picture has acquired its full perfection 
and depth of tone, it is slightly washed with 
water, and a small quantity of a strong solu- 
tion of hyposnlphite of soda is poured on from 



a cup kept for thispuipose. The hyposulphite 
must be poured off and on for several times in 
succession, giving the plate a little motion to ' 
facilitate the liquid penetrating the film. It 
will very soon begin to dissolve out the unde- 
composed iodide of silver, removing as it were 
a kind of veil from the picture which previously 
concealed its details. 

Hyposulphite of soda may not be at hand ; 
should this be the case, a weak solution of. 
iodide of potassium can be used to eflcct the 
fixing of the imago and removal of the iodide 
of silver. 

A saturated solution of common salt will be 
found also to fix the drawing, although it will' 
not dissolve out the iodide of silver, and may 
be useful when the two preceding salts are not 
at hand. 

"When the action of the fixing agent has been 
continued long enough, which is indicated by 
tho entire removal of the milky appearance of 
the film, the drawing is well washed in water, 
or water is poured over it, if the surface is suffi- ' 
ciently strong to bear this mode. 

A careful washing is necessary, for not a 
trace of hyposulphite should be left on the 
film, as its presence would cause an obliteration' 
of the image after a short time. When pro- 
perly washed, it is dried at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and can afterwards be varnished and 
mounted, as the taste and means of the ope- ' 
rator may suggest. 

In working this process, too much care can- 
not be taken to protect the surface of collodion, 
after immersion in tho nitrate-of-silver bath, 
from the action of diffused daylight or the too 
near application of the light of a candle or' 
lamp. For it is, when first removed from the 
bath, susceptible of very weak impressions, and' 
very many of the failures and disappointments 
of beginners, there is no doubt, arise from this 
cause. A certain disagreeable haze will appear 
all over the drawing, quite different from the 
marks and streaks produced from the use of 
dirty or imperfectly cleaned glass. 

The above description includes the whole of 
the process as originally published by me in the 
• Chemist.' 

Although the details of each division may 
appear tedious and unnecessary, and perhaps 
are so to many, still, as guides for those who 
are for the first time entering upon the practice 
of photogrraphy, they will rather be thought 
wanting in minuteness than otherwise. 

The Whitening Process. — The picture being 
thoroughly washed in plenty of water, aftef 
fixing with hyposulphite of soda, is treated in 
the following manner. 

Prepare a saturated solution of bichloride' 
of mercury in muriatic acid. Add one part of 
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tbis aoLutioii to nz of water. Pour a small 
quantity of it oTor the picture at one oomer, 
and allow it to run evemy over the glass. It 
will be found immediately to deepen the tones 
of the picture considerably, and the positive 
imsge will almost disappear; presentiy a 
pecvdiar whitening will come over it, and in 
a short time a beautifully delicate white picture 
will be brought out 

The n^;ative character of the drawing will 
he entirely destroyed, the white positive alone 
ssmaining. This picture, after being well 
washed and dried, can be varnished and pre- 
aerved as a positive; but nevertheless, even 
alter this bleaching, it can be dianged into a 
deep-toned negative, many shades darker than 
it was originally, by immersing it, after a 
thorough washing, into a weak solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda or a weak solution of am- 
monia. The white picture will vanish, and a 
Waxk negative will be the result. 

It is very singular that the picture can be 
alternately changed from a white positive to 
a black negative, many timies in succession, and 
very often with improvement. 

Thus, by the above process, a most perfect 
white positive or a deep black negative is pro- 
duced, quite distinct from each otiier. 

In the first part of this after-process it will 
he observed, that the effect of this bichloride- 
of-mercury solution is to deepen the shades of 
the picture, and this peculiarity can be made 
available to strengthen a faint image, by 
taking the precaution of using the solution 
weaker, in order that the first change may 
he completed before the whitening effect comes 
an» 

The progress of the change can be stopped 
at this pointy by the simple application of 
water. 

The Camera. — ^From the commencement of 
my labours in photography, the difficulties ap- 
p^*taining to the working of the art with ease 
and simplicity induced me to turn my attention 
to the construction of an apparatus which 
should obviate, in a great measure, the uncer- 
tainty *so frequentiy experienced. 

A camera, therefore, which, by its proper 
form and adaptation to the requirements of the 
^rt, assists the operator in his labours, cannot 
hnt be considered a valuable adjunct to his 
stock of apparatus. 

The camera as now generally oonstructed is 
adapted for home work, and will do well enough 
for that, when everything required is near at 
hand, and can be made available ; but there 
are times when an excursion is contemplated 
to some distant scene; — with this object in 
yiew, what is to be done? According to the 
fffesent procedure, a stock of paper or albu- 



menised glass is pr^aied beforehand ; itsaeiiv 
sibility must be kept down to avoid q^ntaneoQS 
change, during the interval between its prepa- 
ration and SslbX development ; for the atlamjit 
to prepare a very sensitive surface, and exgwt 
it to keep any time, is out of the questica, si 
being contra^ to all practical ezperiBUOe. 
Besides the above, various other precaatiov 
must be taken; but, with all this care and pis» 
paratoiy labour, too often the operator retons 
home with blank sheets of paper or impei&et 
drawings. The tedious delay which the long 
exposure of each sheet of paper, or of alha* 
menized glass, requires in the camera, bcGomaB, 
after a time, laborious and irksome. 

This mode of proceeding has always appearod 
to me to bo nothing less than meeting a difi* 
culty half-way; which, with the proper osn- 
struction of the apparatus^ might be entiislj 
overoome. 

Many will meet these observations by sayiig 
that views of landscapes, or buildings, do not 
require such very sensitive surfSeu^es to obtain 
their correct form and delineation ; and thex»» 
fore it matters not how long the exposure in 
the camera may be, as the result will be equally 
good. 

But what progress shall we make towarai 
bringing the art to perfection, if the possibility 
of obtaining the m<mng as well as the still- 
life portion of the scene is not knpt in view, 
as being one great difficulty to be overcome? 
For instance, a landscape without cattle or 
other moving object — ^what is it but a mdan- 
choly affiur? And an art which leaves ont, 
as it were, the life of the scene cannot be 
considered to have arrived at that perfecttoiiy 
which it should be the object of its promoten 
to ensure. 

Desaription of the Camera, — ^I will proceed to 
give a general description of the camera I have 
constructed, premising that it adoiita of being 
made as a very light folding camera, if thought 
necessary. 

It is a wooden box, 18 inches long, 12 indies 
wide, and 12 inches deep, and ia capable of 
taking a picture 10 inches square. Externally 
it may be thus described : — In front it has a 
sliding door, with a circular opening in it, to 
admit the lens : this sliding door enables the 
operator to lower, or raise, the lonsy and oon- 
sequentiy the image formed by it, on the 
ground glass, as the view may roquire. The 
two sides have openings cut in them, ints 
which sleeves of india-rubber doth are fixed, 
to admit the hands of the operator ; and are 
furnished with india-rubber bands at the lowar 
ends, which press against the wrists, and pre- 
vent the admission of light. 

The back of the oamera has.a lunged door. 
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ttM st its tipper part inth im opening of 
JQBt soffident size for the eyes, and shaped so 
as to fit dose to the flEu^e. A black moth is 
iied imind this end of the camera, to prevent 
anj ray of light penetrating at this opening. 
hi the top of the camera near the front is in- 
serted a piece of yellow glass, to admit a small 
qnsDtity of yellow Hght, and is dosed with a 
laaged door to regulate the quantity of light 
required. 

The interior of the box is ftunished with a 
sliding frame, to support the ground glass or 
flie hath and the prepared plate ; and it has a 
stop, by means of which any focus from 3 
indKS to 15 inches can easfly be obtained. 

The bottom of the camera is futmshed with 
s gntfa-percha tray, about 1 inch deep, to hold 
the washings, &e., when the camera is in ope- 
ntion. 

Abo, the bottom of the camera at the back 
hte an opening cut in it, extending nearly the 
vhole width of the camera, and asfkr in as the 
edge of the gutta-percha tray. 

Thn opening is intended to admit, when the 
camera is in use, a light wooden case containing 
file glass bath, focusing-frame, stock of glass, 
ttid paper required in the process. 

There are yarious other little contrivances 
which I have not specified, such as a drawer 
for the pictures, a shelf for bottles, &c. 

This form of camera will admit of the 
Mbwing manipulation. Having placed it upon 
8 stand pointing to the object to be taken, the 
hinged door at &e back is opened, and the bath 
tt three parts filled with the solution of nitrate 
of silver; a plate of glass is then taken fSrom 
the cdl, and cleaned if necessary. 

The collodion is poured on in tiie manner 
prmonsly described ; when the film has set a 
fittle,it isinunersed in the nitrate-of-silver bath, 
^ the lid of the bath is closed down upon it. 
Ae next step is to obtain the focus with the 
ground glass : this can be done whilst the col- 
lodion is becoming iodized. 

After adjusting the sliding frame to the pro- 
per focal distance, the camera must be dosed, 
a&d the rest of the process conducted by passing 
flte hands through the sleeves, and placing the 
sfes dose to the aperture in the back of the 
<^stnera, and drawing the black doth over the 
fitmt of the head. 

By the aid of the yellow light admitted from 
fte top, the operator can carry on the rest of 
fte process. The plate is now ready for the 
^on of light, and is taken from the bath ; or 
the bath itself, with the plate in it, is placed in 
the sliding frame. The refracted image is at 
onee thrown upon the sensitive plate. After 
the reqjTusite exposure, the plate u taken from 
ttte bath, and the picture is developed with the 



solution previously described. The progress 
of this operation can be 86en by the aid of the 
yellow light, keeping the eyes dose to the aper* 
ture behind. 

When, from experience, the picture is suiS* 
ciently brought out, a little water is poured on 
the glass to wash off the devdoping solutioB, 
and the drawing is partially fixed by the appE- 
cation of a small quantity of a sdution of com- 
mon salt. 

The drawing may now be removed from the 
camera without fear of being injured by light, 
and the remainder of the operations oan be 
conducted outside the camera. 

If the film is sufftdently strong to bear re-* 
moval from the glass, the following procedure 
is adopted. The plate of glass is plaoed hori- 
zontally upon the back lid of the camera, which 
is hung so as to form a temporary table, and 
the film is loosened from the edge of the glass 
with a flat strip of glass; a dieet of damp 
paper is then placed flat on the drawing, and 
rather within its upper edge ; the film is turned 
over the end of the paper, and a glass rod is 
place just within the edge. The sheet of paper 
with the collodion in contact with it is now 
raised from the glass, and rolled up on the 
glass rod. When the drawing is entirdy en- 
closed in the paper, the rod is removed, and 
the delicate film thus encased is put away into 
its proper receptacle, to be finally fixed and 
mounted at leisure. 

The drawing thus rolled up can be preserved 
for months without injury, provided it is kept 
slightly damp ; and if each drawing is endosed 
in another sheet of paper, its preservation ia 
still further secured. 

The advantagesof a camera of this kind may 
be thus enumerated : — 

It allows the preparation on the spot of the 
most sensitive surfaces ; their immediate use 
whilst the sensibility is at its maximum ; the 
ready development of the image, and after fixing. 

All these operations being carried on conse- 
cutivdy, the operator can, after th^ first trial, 
see what results the progress of his labours is 
likely to produce. 

It gives him the power of diading off any 
portions of the view during the action of the 
light, by holding in front of the prepared plate 
and near the lens a moveable screen, or any fiat 
piece of wood, as the case may require ; there- 
by preventing the too rapid action and conse- 
quent solarization of the distant portions of the 
scene. The spire of a churdi, for instance, 
pointing upwards into a bright sky, often 
requires this precaution to prevent its being 
entirely lost. Other instances of this effe^ 
will readily suggest themsdves to those at all 
acquainted with the art 
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The camera can be made, with slight modifi- 
(cations, applicable to any other procoos on 
paper or glass, and of course obviates the ne- 
cessity of any kind of portable tent. 

Glass Bath. — ^The glass bath I have alluded 
to is thus contriTed. 

Two pieces of plate glass are cemented toge- 
ther at the sides and bottom. It tapers gra- 
dually from the top downwards, so as to form 
a wedge-shaped bath : consequently, when the 
prepared glass plate is immersed in it, the lower 
end of the glass comes nearly in contact with 
the bottom of the front glass of the bath ; so 
that if the prepared plate, after touching the 
botj^m of the bath, be pushed forward in the 
liquid, it necessarily comes in contact with the 
whole inner surface of the front glass of the 
bath. It will, therefore, be perceived that, by 
adjusting the bath-frame in the camera to the 
same distance as the ground-glass frame, the 
correct focus will be obtained, and the bath, 
with the iodized film in it, can be put into the 
sliding frame ; the refracted image from the 
lens consequently strikes upon the film through 
the front glass. 

The Photographic Lens. — ^The amateur will 
find a good lens an indispensable item in his 
catalogue of photographic requirements. Ho 
can have either a single lens for a landscape, 
or a double combination, where rapidity of 
action is required, as is tiie case with a por- 
trait. 

The use of a lens-combination of less than 
7 inches or 8 inches focal length should be 
avoided ; for the distortion attending the image 
formed by a lens of shorter focus than this 
will interfere very much with the truthfulness 
and correct proportions of the picture. With 
a very short focal length, the relative size of 
the objects in a picture is rapidly increased 
or diminished, when they are removed but 
slight distances from any particular plane: 
consequently, a combination of lenses of less 
focal length than that named above should not 
be used. 

For some time past I have devoted much 
attention to the construction of Fluid Lenses, 
in which the necessity of the flint-glass lens 
is done away with, by the use of a fluid of such 
density and refractive power as will achroma- 
tize and correct the curvature of the crown or 
plate glass lens. 

I have succeeded in the construction of such 
combinations, and can produce them of groat 
power and flatness of field. 

With them what are called the chemical and 
visual foci perfectly coincide; they do not 
therefore require the slightest adjustment in 
r^ard to these two difficulties. 

I have used no other kind of lens for many 
years. 



Summary of PricauHons. — Keep oepaiate 
the cloths for cleaning the ^ass, dec. 

Be careful to clean the glass thoroughly. 

Any cloth when once used for deaning a 
plate of glass after the application of the hypo- 
sulphite of soda should be kept for this pur- 
pose alone. 

Avoid the too near proximity of difiused 
light, or that of a candle or lamp, unless it is 
shaded by a yellow screen of glass. 

Take care that your solutions are put into 
bottles with lips. 

Clean the stopper and neck of the collodion 
bottle after each day's use. . 

Avoid disturbing any sediment there may be 
at the bottom of the iodized collodion bottle ; 
and if there should be much sediment, pour off 
the clear solution from it into a dean bottle 
for use. 

Seep separate a cup or measure for the de- 
veloping solution, as also one for the applica- 
tion of the hyposulphite of soda. 

Keep clear all the solutions by filtration. 

Conclusum. — In conclusion, I do not hesitate 
to say, that no one with ordinary care and 
forethought in procuring good chemicals, and 
strict attention to deanliness in the different 
stages of the process, will fail to meet with 
success ; and if after a little practice a fixed 
method in the arrangement of the various ac- 
cessories required can be attended to, — ^keeping, 
in fact, everything in good order, — ^the whole 
process will be found a source of much 
pleasure. In tho practice of no other process 
at present known can such good results be 
obtained, with so little labour and cost. 

That part of the process described at pag« 
97, alluding to the mode employed for removing 
the drawing from the glass, is particularly 
adapted for tho artist whose sole object may 
be to obtain sketches of nature with rapidity 
and ease, and to whom the labour of carrying 
a largo stock of prepared glass would be an 
insurmountable objection to its use. By 
taking care to procure a good strong collodion, 
this part of the manipulation may be conducted 
with ease after a few trials. 

I wish it to be understood, however, that it 
is not at all necessary, in the ordinary working 
of the process, to roll up, or in any way re- 
move the pictures from the glass upon which 
they have been made. 

When glass can easily bo procured, or is at 
hand, it would obviously be taking unneces- 
sary trouble to do this. 

ALTJMumrK Bronze, consisting of 95 parts 
of copper, and 5 parts of aluminium, is free 
from liabUity to oxidation, and will supersede 
silver for many puiposos. 
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Memoranda : Photographic^ JSdentifie, and 
Practical, 

Important Modification of the Garhon Pro- 
fM«. — ^A modification of Mr. Swan's carbon 
process has been publisbed in the Photographic 
News, by which it appears paper prepared 
ready for a final sensitizing may be kept con- 
stantly ready for use. ^e method is first 
communicated by Mr. H. Cooper, who accre- 
dits the idea to Mr. C, K. Wild ; but it ap- 
pears from another letter that the plan had 
already been included by Mr, Swan in his spe- 
cification, which is not yet published. The 
following is Mr. Cooper's first rough descrip- 
tion of the process : — " Take a sheet of paper, 
the thinner the better, and coat it with pig- 
mented gelatine, same proportions as for Mr. 
Swan's process. The gelatine need not be 
very thick on the surface of the paper ; so that 
it is soon dry, it taking only two or three 
hours to complete that operation. 

" Now there are two ways of coating the 
paper, — first, by^floating on a dish of warm 
gelatine solution ; and second, by the method 
adopted by the persons who glaze the surface 
of prints &c. with gelatine. The latter me- 
thod would produce the most perfect results, 
and would, I apprehend, be the most simple 
and easy of application on a lai^ scale. I 
must delay the minuti<B of this part of the 
process till it has been carefully experimented 
upon. These sheets of paper, coated with 
coloured gelatine, will keep an indefinite 
tiine, if placed in a dry atmosphere, and 
might be prepared and sold in the same 
matter as albuminized paper at the present 
time. To sensitize it, float, gelatine side down, 
for a minute or so on a solution of bichromate 
of potash or ammonia, strength about 40 grains 
to the ounce, and containing from 5 to 10 per 
cent, of alcohol ; the use of the latter is to 
cause the solution to permeate the gelatine 
more evenly and quickly. Some further trials 
are necessary to determine the requisite 
strength, as too strong a solution would tend 
to render the film insoluble, and one too weak 
would necessitate longer printing. 

" When the paper is dry, it is to be exposed 
nnder a negative, the printing not to be effected 
thmtjh the paper, as in Mr. Pouncy's process, 
'ntf on Hu mrfaee in the ordinary/ way. When 
removed from the pressure-frame, it is to be 
mounted face downwards on another piece of 
paper, witii india-rubber, or by the following 
method : — ^Moisten the betck of a piece of albu- 
minized paper, by laying it on a pad of wet 
hlotting-paper, and when the surface has be- 
come tacky, press the tissue on it, of course 
taking care tiiat no air-bubbles intervene ; if 
^ tiasae be thick, breathing sH^^tly on the 



gelatine, side will prevent its curling when 
placed on the damp paper; whilst moist (but 
not wet), saturate the paper with strong me^- 
thylated alcohol, by passing a sponge dipped 
in that liquid over the back of tiie paper ; it 
is as well to prevent the spirit touching- the 
gelatine surface. The alcohol will coagulate 
the albumen and cause it to hold the tissue 
and paper so firmly together, that under any 
amount of washing I have not observed the 
least tendency to curl up at the edges or 
separate. It is then ready to dovelope. Upon 
placing it in warm water the papor that wa^ 
originally attached to the gelatine will come 
away, allowing the ports that remain unaltered 
by light to be washed off; and as the water 
acts upon the side not printed upon, the half- 
tone will be fully preserved." 

Fuming Dry Plates.— Y. E. Scarlett, of Pe- 
shawur, states in the 'Bengal Photographic 
Journal,' that tannin and honey plates, fumed 
with ammonia before exposure, give him a 
good negative in forty seconds ; the same plates, 
without the fuming, requiring five minutes' 
exposure. 

Double Salt of Silver and Lead in Photo^ 
graphy, — ^The Paris correspondent of a con- 
temporary says that M. Griine has produced 
some positives token with the double oxide of 
silver and lead, and they provo that the great 
question of suppressing nitrate of silver in 
printing has become nearly solved. M. Griine 
has already arrived at a minimum which is far 
from being devoid of interest. His process 
rests upon Wohler's discovery, that, if we pre- 
cipitate a mixed solution of a salt of lead and 
a salt of silver by potassa, a yellow precipitate 
is formed, which is a true alloy of the oxide of 
the two metals, the excess of potassa not being 
in a state to react upon the salt of lead, which 
is but slightiy soluble in this reagent. This 
alloy, consisting of 66 parts of oxide of lead 
and 34 parts of oxide of silver, is sensitive to 
the action of light. The paper to which it is 
applied is printed as rapidly as paper coated 
with chloride of silver : it yields the most deli- 
cate half-tones, and the fixing and toning are 
effected in the ordinary manner. 

In the first experiments a mixture of two 
parts of nitrate of lead and I part of nitrate 
of silver was precipitated by potassa: the 
precipitate was then washed and spread \vith 
a pencil upon unprepared paper, which, dried 
and exposed, passed in colour from yellow to 
black, in the exposed parts. Since the pro- 
cess has been modified, ordinaiy paper is placed 
on a bath composed of 

Nitrate of lead 2| parts. 

Nitrate of silver 1 part. 

Water 20 parts. 
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Wtm dried, the paper in floated a second time 
t^n a bath eomposed of 1 partof potassa dis- 
aehed m 30 parts of water. 

The paper, now beeome yellow-brown, is 
Atied, and then exposed, when the lights be- 
eome brownish, bnt they return to a pore 
White after fixing by means of hyposnlphite of 
tfbda. The proo^ tone in the gold bath exactly 
like those upon albmninixed paper. 

By employing a dilute solution of 1 part 
titrate of silver, 2 parts nitrate of lead, and 
M parts water, we also obtain very passable 
dons. 



lie pictures have the brownish hue of 
ttost of the proofs obtained with pure nitrate 
s( silver, but are less brilliant. 

Magnenum Light. — ^M. Gaudin, who has 
been experimenting with the magnesium wire, 
Ibr securing a very intense Hght, says that, 
besides its photographic value, it will have 
teany other very important uses. He remarks, 
ib 'La Lumiere' — ^*<The other applications of 
file magnesium light consist in the production 
of a very intense luminous point in the focus 
of a parabolic reflector, moving freely so as to 
eonvej signals to a distance, or for illuminating 
a glacis during siege-operations. From the 
foment that the problem of the fixity of the 
luminous point is solved, these two applica- 
tions wiU be accomplished. It has been ascer- 
tained from experiments made in the harbour 
ef Toulon, that a luminous point as large as a 
pea, giving only as much light as ten candles, 
radiating from the focus of a parabolic re- 
flector as large as a hat, will illuminate a space 
of 10 metres at a distance of 1500 metres 
iuficiently to enable the smallest print to be 
easily read ; and when it is desired to exhibit 
it as a lanthom only, its intensity is equal to 
the light of a first-class lighthouse. With a 
fixed luminous point, this apparatus will be- 
eome an excellent means for maldng signals 
both on land and at sea. 

** With a magnesium wire arranged for 
burning, we can always, without preparation 
or apparatus for gas or electricity, eaoly pro- 
duce a light equal to 100 or even 300 candles 
during ten seconds, which, with a reflector of 
ten inches in diameter, will cause everything 
passing at 2000 metres in advance to be seen 
very distinctly. And this will be the practical 
and the economical side ; for a dozen of light- 
producing apparatus for gas or electricity, 
besides the encumbrance of transporting, and 
tbe getting to wori[, will cost at least 5000 
finncs, and with 5000 fhmcs we could obtain, 
by employing magnesium wire at 100 francs 
the kilogramme, the means of producing many 
rignals ; and at this price it will figure laigeiy 
in military pyn>technics." 



COREBROHDENCE. 

All communieatioiis for the 'Journal,' and as 
business relating to the Photographic Socie^, 
mav be addressed to the Secretary and EditOfi 
at Messrs. Taylor and Frands's, Red lion Coorty 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

PasHme {Ct^ 7btoa).~Toiir diflloiilties are not 
readily aooounted for without knowing moro of fcm 
mode of manipulation. Ihe markinga in one imtaiMe 
indicate an nnolean plato» and the wave-tike marks ia 
the other an nnevenneaB in the drying of the plate. H 
your plates have heen placed promiaoaonflly m a hori- 
aontaf and Tevtioal position to dry, and the prooesB ef 
-"-^-ig has been aooderated or retarded in its actkA 
r by drafis of air or varietieB of temperatare, tho 
appeanmoes in the developed diy platea are folly te- 
oounted for. Yon ahoold also use pore water in the 
preparation of the plates, in washing, and not a hard 
water, which may nave been • cwiae to produce saeb 
streaks and waves as appear in these finisned prooft. 

Amaimtr, — Ground blue glass for the roof of your 
sitting-room is quite needless ; and we believe no ad- 
vant4;e can accrue to compensate for the inorsased 
expense. 

J. H. — ^Many thanks for your consideration. Tbe 
best paper for the printo of enlatiged positires ii 
machme-made drawmg-paper, either Toogood's or 
Hollingworth*s. An approved formula for the pre* 
paring of the paper has been recommended, with onixh 
rine and bromine, developed with gallic acid ; bat if 
we were about to operate, certainly we ahould expect to 
obtain the best results by using the iodised paper ai 
recommended for taking calol^M negatives, a good 
formula for which you will find in tM Journal, page 
ISO, voL i. The paper is exceedingly sensitive; and 
if not over exposed, a perfectly permanent Uack pic- 
ture is produced, — too long an exposure giving a green- 
ish, or, with extreme exposure, a red picture. 

AfnateuT (2).— After you have filtered the bath, place 
the bottle in sunshine for a few hours without a stopper* 
A black eranular deposit will in all probabilitj take 
place. iQso any ether or spirit absorbed from the 
collodion is Hberated, giving off a peculiar wine-like 
smeU. Baths charged with ether seldom aot as they 
ought. 

T. H.—U joa have good rain- or river-water ftr 
your developmff-solutions, it answers perlectljf well; 
but hard water firom a pump or well is very objection- 
able, and such depositB as you oomplain of are often 
produced by (his cause alone. 

Lettersof inquiry to the Editor can be answered only 
the medium of Answers to Oorrespondenia 
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The interregnum oceiining between the dose 
of one Sesaion of the Photographic Society 
and the commencement of another is not 
usaallj regarded as a period fraught with 
much photographic interest. The discussion of 
theoriea and the institution of experiments are 
generally abandoned for practical work in the 
stadio or the field. Mo^ying the old adage, 
tbe photographer takes negatives whilst the sun 
shines. The past few months have, however, 
been more prolific of matters of general pho- 
tographic interest tjuin the summer months 
have usually been ; we propose, therefore, to 
glance at two or three subjects which have 
claimed attention. 

The carbon process of Mr. Swan, which was 
broaght before our April Meeting, has not 
only absorbed a good deal of public interest 
itsdf, but has called general attention to the 
sobjeet, and stimulated experiment, thus giving 
nae to a number of modified processes. Mr. 
Swan has completed his patent, as will be seen 
^m the condensation of his specification 
which we publish on another page. It is 
probable that his modification of the process, 
in which paper is used instead of collodion, will 
be found the most simple and efficient method 
of producing carbon prints ; but how far the 
operation can compete with silver printing in 
cheapness and rapidity can only be deter- 
nuned by actual experiments on a large scale. 
The modified process may be thus briefly de- 
scribed : — ^A solution of gelatine is coloured by 
the additicm of indian ink or lampblack, and 
Bcae other pigments, such as crimson lake 
and indigOy to modify the tone. This is ap- 
0i«d to sheets of paper, and dried. When 
i*p<IQired for use, the paper is floated, gelatine 
side down, on a solution of bichromate of pot- 
tth fer a few moments, much in the seme way 
^ wbidi albominised paper is rendered sen- 
ritive on the nitrate-of-silver bath. When 
^f the paper js printed under a negative, 
the pDepated aide being in contact. The ob- 

T0L.IX. 



ject is now to wash away all the gelatine, 
colour, &c., which have not been acted upon by 
light ; but these are at the opposite side of tiie 
film, and in contact with the paper. The 
print is therefore mounted, gelatine side down» 
on to fresh paper, with some material which 
will be insoluble in water. This done, ilie 
whole is plunged in warm water ; and the ge- 
latine which is not rendered insoluble being 
quickly softened, the original paper on which 
it had rested is released and floats off, whilst 
the coating remains attached by the insoluble 
cement to the paper on which it was last 
mounted, and is tiiere developed. This ap- 
pears simple enough, and we see no reason 
why the operation should not be easy and 
cheap. If so, the beauty and permanency of 
the pictures must ensure for tiiem consider- 
able popularity. 

Mr. Swan has not made any public an- 
nouncement yet of the terms on which he in- 
tends to permit the public to practise his pro- 
cess ; but we see it stated in a oontemporaij 
that it is probable he will place no restriction 
upon it, beyond reserving to himself the right 
to manufacture the prepared paper, obtaining 
his profit from that source. If this be done 
on anything like reasonable terms, we are dis- 
posed to thmk that such a course will secure te 
him a greater amount of popularity and re- 
muneration than he would be likely to obtsim 
by any other means, as, from long immunity 
from such chai^ies, photographers would pro- 
bably be very impatient of anything like a 
licensing or taxing system, whether &e daim 
were just or unjust in itself. 

The impatience to which we have just re- 
ferred has been exemplified in the discussioa 
which has just been raging in some of our 
contemporaries regarding the validity of a pa- 
tent for a certain arrangement of blinds for 
glass rooms. These blinds consist of a aeries 
of strips of wood or other material, to be hung 
from the roof, or attached to the side windows 
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in such manner as to prevent the admission of 
direct sunshine, without obstructing much 
light. They appear to consist, in fact, of gi- 
gantic Yenetian blinds. How far the adaptation 
of a modification of the Yenetian-blind system 
to the regulation of the light in a photographic 
studio would be the legitimate subject of a 
patent we cannot say. The patentee seems to 
hare acted with perfect bona fides, and to have 
believed in the legitimacy of his claim. So far 
as we can glean the merits of the case from 
the published facts, we are inclined to doubt 
the general usefulness of the system, as well 
as the right to restrict its application by 
patent. 

The old experiment, of endeavouring to pro- 
duce negatives without the use of a nitrate 
bath, has once more cropped out, but this 
time in producing dry plates instead of plates 
for immediate exposure as in the wet process. 
A contemporary contains a communication, in 
which it is stated that a collodion containing 
three grains of bromide and four grains of ni- 
trate of silver gives, with the tannin-process 
treatment, good negatives. A plate is coated, 
washed, covered with a fifteen-grain tannin 
solution, and dried. After exposure, the alka- 
line method of development is adopted, and 
the result is described as a good negative. The 
experiment is interesting, and, if, on further 
testing, it prove more successful than the par- 
tially satisfactory experiments which have often 
been made before in this direction, may prove 
useful. 

Mr. Johnson, whose panoramic pictures were 
introduced to the Society some time ago, has 
been improving and simplifying his apparatus 
in detail, and has obtained complete success. 
He has produced a large series of very fine 
photographs, including considerably over 100^, 
excellent in quality, with natural clouds and 
well-arranged groups of figures. We hope to 
Bee some of them exhibited at the Society, 
when its Meetings recommence. 

The French Photographic Society have just 
made an award of Medals to photographers who 
have distinguished themselves by contributing 
important aids to the advancement of the art. 
We are glad to record that, of the four medals 
awarded, two have been given to Englishmen, 
Major Bussell receiving one for his labours in 
inyenting and perfecting the tannin process, 
and Mr. Warren Be la Eue another for his 
services to astronomical photography. 

The Annual Exhibition in connexion with 
the Boyal Cornwall Polytechnic Society is now 
open. In the award of Medals which has just 
taken place at this Exhibition, photography 
lias been highly distinguished, six medals 
having been awarded to photographers. It 



will be gratifying to those who believe in the 
art-capabilities of photography, to find that at 
a Society like this, in which mere technical 
excellence or the conquering of manipTila« 
tive difficulties would not be regarded as 
the chief sources of merit, Mr. H. P. Eolnn- 
son takes the first prize for his compositian 
<' Autumn,'' and his charming landscape with 
sheep, " A Warwickshire Lane.'' The other 
medals were awarded as follows: — Second 
silver medal, Yemen Heath; first bronze 
medal, P. H. Morgan, Bristol ; second bronxe 
medal, B. H. Yeo, Plymouth ; second bronie 
medal, W. Brooks, Penzance ; second bronze 
medal, H. Cox. 



The Council of the Photographic Society^ in 
proposing to print in the Journal abstracts of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, or in 
giving the papers at length, do not therdy 
adopt the views or opinions of the authors. 

No notice can he taken of anonymous commtmt- 
cations. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must he authenticated hy the nam^ and ad* 
dress of the writer; not necessarily forpuh' 
lication, hut as a guarantee of his good faith. 

The same proviso extends to communicalions to 
the Editor, 

Hints on the Use of Steps, By G. Whabiov 
Simpson. 
[From the 'Photographic News.'] 
A PERFECT knowledge of the operation of stops 
or diaphragms in photographic lenses, and an 
apt judgment in putting that knowledge into 
use, constitute one of the most important quali- 
fications of a successful photographer ; the sub- 
ject is nevertheless one upon which the most 
limited, if not also the most erroneous, ideas 
prevail amongst a very large number of pho- 
tographers. We propose here to state a few 
tsLCtSf and offer a few practical hints on the 
subject, without entering into the optical con- 
siderations upon which it is based — questions 
which, if entered into fully without a certain 
acquaintance with optical matters on the part 
of the reader, might tend to confuse, rather 
than enlighten, the unscientific student. 

Stops are always used as corrective of some 
defect or shortcoming* ; and it may be stated 
broadly, that they perform two distinct func- 
tions. By their position they afPect the in- 
cidence of the pencils of light upon the lens, 
and thus modify the shape or character of the 
image, as r^;ards distortion ; and by the dia* 
meter of their aperture they regulate the sixe 

* This sbortooming msv not he a defect per m, but 
an incapacity to fiilfil all the requtremeiitB of pfdorial 
art in photography. 
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of the pencils of light, and thus modify the 
character of the de&dtion. 

The SnreLB Yikw-Levb. — ^Let us consider 
first the Position of the Stop. 

In the ordinary single Tiew-lens, which is 
either of plano-convex or slightly meniscns 
form, its plane or concaye snrface placed front- 
irise, the stop is, of course, always placed in 
front of the lens ; and the character of the 
image is materially modified by the distance 
at which the stop is placed from the anterior 
surface. A somewhat unsatisfactory rule has 
at times been stated as an approximate guide 
in placing the stop, to the effect that it should 
occupy a poaition in front equal to the diameter 
of the lens ; but as lenses of the same focus 
Tary considerably in diameter, a more satis- 
fiictory rule is based rather on the focus of 
the lens than its diameter, and it may be stated 
generally that the balance of advantages in 
regard to the yiew-lens, as commonly made, is 
fomid in placing the stop at a distance in front 
of about one-^th of the focus of the lens : 
thus, in a stereo lens of five inches focus the 
position of the stop would be one inch from 
the interior surface of the lens. 

The approach of the stop nearer to the lens 
increases the area of illumination, it decreases 
the barrel- shaped distortion, increases the 
curvature of field, and renders the marginal 
definition less perfect, the last defect being a 
natoral result of the preceding one. By in- 
creasing the cirde of illumination, it will be 
seen that it permits a larger angle of subject 
to be included in the picture, provided the 
scene is one in which the defects involved are 
unimportant. In interiors, for instance, the 
subjects are generally such as are improved, 
rather than injured, by the curved field, and, 
the upright lines being rendered straighter, a 
balance of advantages is gained by ^e stop 
being placed a little nearer to the lens, — some- 
times also in street-scenes, lane-scenes, and 
some landscapes, especially where the subject 
will admit of vignetting, so as to gain the 
^ect of wide angle and conceal imperfect 
parginal definition by the gradation of tint 
in the edges. On the other hand, where a 
moderately flat field is important, and where 
it is important to secure good definition 
throughout, a loss, rather than a gain, results 
&om removing the stop nearer to the lens. 

Bemoving the stop further from the lens 
decresses the field of illumination, flattens the 
field, improves the marginal definition, tends 
to equalise the illumination all over the field, 
but slightly increases the distortion or curva- 
ture of lines. Where uniform and good defi- 
nition is more important than a wide angle, 
«id where a flat field is imperativey as in 



copying, the removal of the stop to a due dis«* 
tance £rom the lens will give ^e best result. 
Probably, as a general rule, it will be found 
that the stop should never approach nearer to 
the lens, as usually made, than one-sixth of 
the focal length, or be removed farther from 
it than one-fourth. 

The Size of the Aperture chiefly affects the 
character of the definition. The full aperture 
of a view-lens cannot be used in producing a 
photograph. From the imperfect correction 
due to the necessary form and position of the 
lens, the definition of the image and curvature 
of the field would be intolerable. In propor* 
tion as the marginal rays are cut off and the 
pencil of light attenuateid by the reduction of 
the aperture, the definition is improved both 
in quality and deptli. A very littie reflection* 
even by the unscientific reader, will render 
this apparent. The more acute the angle 
formed by the cone of rays passing through 
the lens, the more attenuated and prolonged 
its point will be, and the more deUcate the 
definition, not merely on one plane, but through 
several planes, and thus depth offocus^ as well 
as crisp definition, are secured. To use a 
physicdi illustration, the large aperture gives 
a result like a lead pencil with a blunt broad 
point, with which it is impossible to produce 
a fine line, whilst the small stop brings the 
pencil to a fine point, and permits of the finest 
and most delicate delineation. 

But there are limits to the advantage gained 
by reducing the size of the stop. In the first 
place, the loss of light and consequent pro- 
longation of exposure are in the direct ratio 
of tiie reduction of the aperture. The rapidity 
of a lens depends mainly upon its angular 
aperture, or the relation of the aperture to 
the focus. The larger the aperture and the 
shorter the focus, other things being equal, 
the more rapid will be the action; and the 
smaller the aperture the longer will be the 
exposure. An aperture or stop of half an 
inch diameter admits only one-fourth the 
amount of light admitted by a stop of one 
inch diameter, and will require an exposure 
four times as long. A stop of a quarter of 
an inch diameter only admits one-sixteenth of 
the light which a stop of one inch admits, and 
will require sixteen times as long exposure as 
the one-inch stop; one-eighth of an inch 
sixty-four times as long, and so on, the in- 
crease of the exposure being in direct ratio to 
the decrease of the aperture. In practice there 
are at times circumstances of photogenic action 
which very slightiy modify these relations of 
time to aperture, but not sufficiently to affect 
the general question. Beduction in the amount 
of l^t, moreover, not only prolongs the time 
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of ezpoflotey bat freqnentl j renden it dilBciilt 
to obtain Bofloient intensity of the image. 

Besidefi the loes of Hght eonseqnent upon 
naing a very amall stop, thete is another eTil 
which is too fiiequentlj lost sight ot When 
Ubio aperture is reduced to a minimum, there 
is a conbiderabie loss of relief in the image. 
If the aperture of a microsoope-objectiTe be 
reduced too much, there is a loss of separation, 
as it is termed. With the photographic lens 
stopped down unduly, there is a loss of vigour, 
relief, separation of ports, and effect of dis- 
tance. The picture is distinguished by what 
an artist woidd tenn adhesiveness : everything 
is compressed together and dwindled, and a 
general map-like effect is produced, instead of 
a picture having relief and distance. Thus, 
whilst the stop is valuable in improving defi- 
nition as definition, it is destructive of artistic 
qualities, if reduced beyond what is absolutely 
aeoessary in securing a certain amount of 
sharpness. The small stop improves defini- 
tion; the largo stop gives relief; and the 
happy medium must be attained by preserv- 
ing a due relation between the size of the 
stop, the focus of the lens, and the character 
of the subject. For a reproduction or flat 
suiihce, where no relief exists in the subject, 
and fine definition is required, there need be 
no limits to the size of the stop, except those 
imposed by loss of light and the danger of 
aberration from diffiraction ; but for objects in 
relief, judgment must bo used to secure a 
balance of advantages. 

Stating the question generally, the largest 
stop which should be used with view-lenses of 
short focus, say of from four inches focus to 
ten inches focus, should not exceed from one- 
tenth to one-fifteenth of their focal length ; 
whilst for the larger single lenses, which are 
generally less pezfectly corrected than smaller 
ones, the aperture should not exceed one 
twentieth of their focal length. The aperture 
should be reduced beyond this in many cases, 
and to such degree as circumstances will 
permit, taking core not to reduce it so much 
as to render the view flat, adhesive, and in- 
significant. 

D^th of Foetis, or the sufficient dcflnition 
•f objects on several planeb of distance, is 
only secured by the use of small stops. But 
it snottld be remembered that all objects^ be- 
yond a certain plane and thence to infinity, 
«re «ufficiently defined. It is only the difierent 
planes near to the lens which are palpably out 
cf focus at any time. It has been calculated 
that with an aperture of one-fortieth of the 
Ibcal length, all objects beyond four feet from 
the lens would be in focus, with a lens of one 
indi focus, and so on, reckoning four feet for 



every inch of foeus. Thus, with a lent of fivo 
inches focus, and one-eighth stop, all olijeeta 
beyond twenty feet and thenoe to in&uty 
would be in sufficient focus. With a laige 
aperture, the distance beyond which every- 
thing would be in foeus would be a litUe 
greater. But it will be seen that where rapid 
or instantaneous exposures are required, sufl- 
dent depth of focus can be secured by using 
care not to include very near fdreground ob- 
jects, but to focus for an object at a distance of 
something more than four times the number of 
feet whid^ the focus of the lens is of inches. 

In focusing, tiie use of a very small atop 
sometimes diminishes the amount of illumina- 
tion so seriously, that it is difficult to see 
whether the utmost possible sharpness has 
been obtained. On the other hand, if the 
image be focused with a large aperture, and 
a smaller stop then substituted for the laxge 
one, another risk is incuired. At first sight, 
it might be argued that, as the use of a 
smaller stop always improves definition, it 
would be quite safe to get the image as sharp 
as possible with a large stop, and then reduce 
the aperture still more. This is true to a 
certain extent ; but it also happens that the 
use of a smaller stop has the efiect of lengthen- 
ing the focus a little, and thus throwing the 
image a little further from the lens ; so that if 
the focus were taken with fuU aperture and a 
very small stop then introduced, much of the 
advantage of improved definition would be 
rendered nugatory. Perhaps the best plan is 
to focus with the smallest aperture which 
admits sufficient light to render that operation 
certain, and then, if necessary, substitute a 
smaller stop which will not make a perceptLble 
difference in lengthening the focus. 

CoMPOxmn on Pobtrait-Lbnbes. — ^Many of 
the facts relating to single lenses are true of 
compound lenses ; but, in some respect^*, es- 
sentially different rules obtain. With the 
portrait-lens, as with the view-lens, the stop 
is used to correct defects : by its position it 
modifies the character of the image and the 
curvature of the field, and by its size it modi* 
fics the character of the definition. But» 
whilst in a single lens the stop is absolutdy 
necessary to correct spherical aberration, m 
the compound lens it is possible to approzi* 
mate closely to absolute correction and obtain 
a perfect focus on a single plane, so that a 
stop is not necessary to improve the definition 
in that plane. The effect of the stop on the 
definition of a perfectiy ooneeted compouad 
lens is to extend it more evenly over a fla^ 
plate, and to increase its depth oi definitioo, 
bringing into satisfiaotory' focus objects placed 
at different distances fma the lens. 
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The Potkumcf ih0 Stop K geneanilljhe/tweeaL 
the front and back lenses of the combination. 
The advantages of this position are variona. 
If the form of the lenses be that usnally em- 
jdojed, and ^e stop be placed at a point 
between the front and back lens, the distance 
from each being proportionate to their foci, 
the image will be free from distortion. Sap- 
pose, for instance, the front lens of a portrait 
eombination have a foons of six inches, and 
the back lens a focus of twelve inches, and 
the amount of separation between the lenses 
he one inch and a half, then the position of 
the stop most be, in order to prevent distor- 
tion, half an inch from the froivt lens and an 
inch from the back lens, the distance in front 
and behind the stop having the same relation 
as the fod of the respective lenses. This is 
the best position for the stop, in order to pre- 
vent distortion^ and it also secnres a m^-giininw 
of some of the other advantages of a stop, 
with the least loss of light. But it is not 
neocssatily the best position for securing all 
other qualities. K flatness of field be the 
aim, it will be better secured by placing the 
stop nearer to the front lens, and best of all 
by placing it in contact with the anterior sur- 
&ce of the frront lens. 

At first sight this last statement will ap- 
pear to some readers to be an anomaly. We 
have already stated that approaching itie stop 
to the frtmt snrfaee of the single lens in- 
creases the crirvatare of the field, and in- 
creases the aiea of illumination. We now 
state that bringing the stop into contact with 
front surface ^ a compound lens flattens the 
field, and decreases the area of Olumination. 
The operation is really the same in both cases, 
bat the conditions are different where two 
lenses are thus employed. The reader will 
more readily understand the real action by 
regarding for a moment the back lens of the 
combination as the equivalent of the single 
lens. It will then be seen that as the stop is 
removed further from it, the field is flattened, 
and the area of ilkimination ciroumscribed as 
in the single lens. The time of exposure is of 
course more prolonged by a stop in this posi- 
tion than by one df the*same aperture be- 
tween the lenses. Placed here it practically 
circomscribes the acting portion of the front 
le&s, and relatively increases the acting power 
<^ tile back lens, and this has the effect of 
iiattening the field. 

The presence of the stop in firont of the 
lens also serves another very important purpose, 
besides fiattening the field. When double 
combinations are used for landscape-purpose, 
and are pobted towards the light, having at 
the same time a small central stop, a foggy 



spot of light is <^taB seen in the oentra of the 
field, which is veiy tantaliiiiig and annoying. 
This is ofteA cansiad by reflectioiis firom the 
frrottt lens. The remedy generally proposed, in 
the shape of a black annulus on die posterior 
surface of the frront lens, only prores partially 
successfuL Prom a recent more careful era* 
mination of the subject, we ascertain that a 
certain remedy is the use of a stop in contact 
with the frnont lens. This prevents the reflect 
tions in qaestion, and proyes a certain x^ 
medy. 

Whore rapidity of action and at the sama 
time the maximum of correction, both as r^ 
gards distortion and definition, are required, a 
central stop will give the beet result. But 
where a flat field, as in copying, or in stand* 
ing figures, or with some architectural sab- 
jects, is required, or where, in landscape- 
work, the lens is pointed towards the h^t, 
and there is danger of producing a oentral 
spot of light, and where a slight curtailment 
of the fidid is not an objection, then the stof 
In contact with the frtat lens, either alone or 
in combination with a central stop, will he 
found to give the best result. Perhaps the 
best plan in such a case is to oommenoe by 
using a frtmt stop, as small as the nature of 
the case will permit. It will be found, how« 
ever, that redncing the sise of the aperture 
in a frtmt stop circnmsoribes the field men 
and more as the aperture is made smaUoEU 
When, therefore, it is found that the limits of 
the fi^d do not permit of frirther reduction of 
the frront stop, then a central stop of a still 
smaller aperture may be inserted to obtaui 
further correction, and also to secure freedom 
from distortion. 

TkB Ske of the Stop will be regulated by 
the same conditions, already adverted to, as 
govern its sizo with the sii^le lens. The re- 
duction of aperture here, as in the single lens, 
improves imperfect definition. With a per«- 
feotly corrected lens, it does not improve the 
definition, which is already good on a single 
plane, but it increases the depth of that defi- 
nition, or makes it include a greater number 
of planes. It also equalises it over a flat field, 
thus improving the marginal deflnition. If 
tiie lens be imperfectiy correoted, it improves 
the whole quality of the definition by attenu- 
ating the pencils, and practically giving them 
a fine point, instead of a blunt one, with which 
to do their work. 

The Depth of Defitnition is of course affsoted 
by the same cause, and in like manner. If 
the subject be a lax^ge head in portraiture, the 
stop w^ bring the tips of the ears and the 
nose into focus at the same time, which, if tiie 
lens were a perfectly corrected one, having a 
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good focus only in one plane, would, with a 
lai^ge angular aperture, have been hopelessly 
out of focus. With a similar lens the acces- 
sories and background of a card picture would 
be out of focus, and the stop would be re- 
quired to render thom with tolerable defini- 
tion; and to secure anything like modelling 
in the large head, or avoid imperfect definition 
in all but a small piece in the middle of a 
card picture, the reduction of the aperture 
will be necessary in what is regarded as a 
perfectiy corrected lens ; whilst if the lens be 
imperfectiy corrected, the stop will be required 
to get crispness of definition, and avoid fuz- 
zmess. 

The undue reduction of the aperture has, 
however, the same objections here as in the 
case of the single lens. The loss of light is in 
the direct ratio of the reduction of aperture, 
the increase in the time of exposure being 
the square of the decrease of aperture. This, 
in portraiture, is a serious detriment, as rapi- 
dity of action is the main element in securing 
good expression. Undue reduction of aperture, 
moreover, has the same tendency to destroy 
relief and boldness, giving a flat effect to the 
picture, however well lighted and defined. 
This is largely destructive of the art-qualities 
of a picture. These considerations bring us 
to a very important question, which has 
doubtiess occumd to some of our less expe- 
rienced readers. We have been speaking of 
the effect of stops in producing the various 
qualities which photographers require in a 
lens. We have referred to their action in 
correcting distortion, in flattening the field, in 
equalizing illumination, in improving margi- 
nal definition, in giving crispness of definition, 
in giving depth of focus. If these results are 
brought about by the use of stops, what, it 
may naturally be asked, is the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad lens ? And what is the 
object of giving a high price for the instru- 
ment of a skilled optician, rather than a low 
price for one made by nobody knows whom ? 

We stated at the outset tiiat the action of 
stops was always corrective — always intended 
to remove some defect. If the photographer 
be content to use a sufficientiy small stop, 
and to adapt his subject to the requirements 
of his lens, he may secure a moderately good 
picture with almost any kind of lens. A small 
aperture in the right place is a wonderful 
corrective. But, for every advantage gained, 
there is, as we have explained, something 
lost : the exposure is prolonged, and relief is 
destroyed ; and with a bad lens, the aperture 
must be so small as to bring about the maxi- 
mum of these disadvantages. The more per- 
fectly corrected the lens, the larger the aper- 



ture with which it may be worked for securmg 
perfect definition, and hence the more ra^d it 
will be in action, and the more bdd and 
relieved its images. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, as we 
stated at the outset, that the use of stops is t 
valuable power in tiie hands of the photogra- 
pher for correcting certain shortcomings in a 
lens, but that the best lens is that which will 
give the best results with the largest stop, and 
tiiat the highest skilled optician is he who 
constructs a lens which gives the best pictorial 
definition with the largest aperture, and whick 
does its work with the shortest exposure. 

Mr, Swanks Patent Carhon Process. 
Mb. Swan's patent for the carbon process de- 
scribed at the April Meeting of the Society, 
and published in our pages in that month, was 
sealed on the 27th ult. The specification is a 
somewhat lengthy document ; but it will only 
be necessary to make some extracts from it to 
enable our readers to understand the points 
claimed. After explaining the principle upon 
which the obtaining of half-tone in carbon 
prints depends, namely the exposure and print- 
ing on one side of a prepared surface and then 
developing or washing away the unaltered mate- 
rial from the other, it proceeds as follows : — 

" Now, my invention consists in the forma- 
tion of tissues adapted to the manner of print- 
ing referred to, and composed of, or prepared 
with, coloured gelatinous matter, and so con- 
structed that, while they allow in the act of 
printing free access of light to one surface of 
the coloured gelatinous matter, they also allow 
6*00 access of water, and the unobstructed 
removal of the non-affected portions of ths 
coloured matter frt)m the opposite surface, or 
back, in the act of developing; and I obtain 
this result either by the disuse of paper al- 
together, or by the use of it merely as a back- 
ing or temporary support of the coloured gela- 
tinous matter, the paper so used becoming en- 
tirely detached from the coloured gelatinous 
matter in the act of developing, and forming no 
part of the print ultimately. 

" My invention consists, frirthermore, in the 
special mode of using the said tissues, whereby 
superior half-tone and definition in the print 
are obtained as aforesaid, and also of a mode of 
transferring the print after developing from a 
temporary to a permanent support, so as to 
obtain a correction in the position of the print 
in respect of right and left. In producing the 
photographic tissues referred to I form a solu- 
tion of gelatine, and for the purpose of impart- 
ing pUancy to the resulting tissue I have found 
it advisable to add to the gelatine solution 
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sugar or other Baccharine matter, or glycerine. 
To the said gelatinous solution I add carbo- 
naceous or o^er colouring matter, either in a 
fine state of diyision, suck as is used in water- 
colour painting, or in the state of a solution or 
dye, or partly in a fine state of diTision, and 
partly in solution. 

" ^th this coloured gelatinouEi solution I 
form sheets or films, as hereafter described ; 
and I render such sheets or films sensitiye to 
light; either at the time of their formation, by 
introducing into the gelatinous compound bi- 
chromate ammonia, or other photographic agent 
of like photographic properties, or by applying 
to such non-sensitiYe sheets or films after their 
formation a solution of the bichromate or other 
substance of like photographic property. This 
latter method I adopt when the sheet or film is 
not required for use immediately after its 
formation." 

The specification then proceeds to describe 
the formation of tissues with gelatine, pigiaent, 
and collodion, as described in our April Number. 
It will be seen there is, however, an allusion 
to paper in the place of collodion, and to render- 
ing the tissue sensitive by floating on a solution 
of bichromate instead of adding the salt to the 
gelatine at the time of preparation. 

This modification of the process is thus de- 
scribed : — Having coated a plate of glass with 
the mixture of gelatine and pigment, without 
bichromate, lie says — ; 

" Before the separation of the coating 6<om 
the glass, I attach to the coating a sheet of 
paper for the purpose of strengthening the 
tissue, and making it more easy to manipulate. 
I generally apply the paper in a wet state to 
the dry gelatinous surface ; and having attached 
the paper thereto in this manner, I allow it to 
diy, and I then detach the film and adherent 
paper from the glass, by cutting aroimd the 
margin of tlie sheet, and lifting it off ims before 
described. Where extreme smoothness of sur- 
face, such as is produced by moulding the 
tissue on glass as described, is not of import- 
ance, and where greater facility of o^teration is 
desired, I apply a thick coating of the tissue- 
compound to the surface of a sheet of paper. 
In this case the paper is merely used as a 
means- of forming and supporting temporarily 
the film produced from the tissue-compound ; 
and such paper separates from the gelatinous 
coating in a subsequent stage of my process. 
In coating a surface of paper with tiie sensi- 
tive-tissue compound, I apply the sheet, some- 
times of considerable length, to the surface of 
the tissue-compound contained in a trough, and 
licpt fluid by means of heat, and I draw or 
raise the sheet or length of paper off the surface 
with a regular motion, and I sometimes apply 



more than one coatrug to thesame sheet in thi9 
manner. After such coating, I place the coated 
paper where- it will quickly dry, and seclude it 
from injurious light. 

'' The non-seositive tissue is made sensitive 
when required for use by floating the gelatinous 
surface upon a solution of the sensitizer ; and 
the sensitizer that I prefer to use for this pur- 
pose is an aqueous solution of the bichromate 
of potash containing about two and a half per 
cent, of this salt, I apply the sensitizer, by 
floating or otherwise, to the gelatinous surface 
of the tissue, and after this I place it in a suit- 
able position for drying, and exclude it fron^ 
injurious light." 

K the tissue, with coUodipn, as originally 
described, be used, the collodion side is placed 
in contact with the negative, an4 the same side 
is placed in contact with the paper pn which it 
is mounted prior to development. If the pre- 
pared paper be used, the gelatine side is placed 
in contact with the negative, and a^so in con- 
tact with the paper on which it is next mounted 
prior to development. In the latter case the 
whole is then immersed in warm water, which 
quickly removes the paper on which the gela- 
tine and pigment rested at first. Leaving it on 
the paper, it is newly mounted, with its oppo- 
site ready for development. On this subject 
the specification says : — 

^' In mounting the exposed tissue or paper 
(previous to development) in the temporary 
manner, with a view to subsequent transfer to 
another surface, I employ in the moimting a 
cement that is insoluble in the water uoed in 
the developing operation, but that can be dis- 
solved afterwards by the application of a suitT 
able solvent, or one that possesses so little 
tenacity that the paper or other support at- 
tached temporarily to the tissue or paper by its 
means may be subsequently detached without 
the use of a solvent. 

** The cements that may be used for tem- 
porary mounting are very various, but I gene- 
rally prefer to use a solution of india rubber, 
in benzole or other solvent, containing about 
six grains of india rubber in each ounce of the 
solvent; and I sometimes add to the india- 
rubber solution a small proportion of dammar 
gam or gutta percha« In using this cement I 
float the photographically impressed surface of 
the tissue upon it, and I treat in a similar 
manner the paper or other surface intended to 
be used as the temporary mount or support 
during development; and after allowing the 
benzole or other solvent to evaporate, and 
while the surfaces coated with the cement are 
still tacky, I press them strongly together in 
such a manner as to cause them to cohere. 

** When the phgtographioally impressed but 
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«tin undeveloped tissae is to be cemented to a 
sorihoe that not only fleires to support the 
piotote during its development, but also con- 
stitutes permanently the basis of the picture, I 
prefer to use albumen or starch paste as tiie 
cementing medium; and where I employ al- 
bumen, I coagulate or render it insoluble in 
irater (by means of heat, by alcohol, or other 
means), after peiforming the cementing opera- 
tion, aaid prenous to developing. In the per- 
manent as in the temporary mode of mount- 
ing, I cement the tissue wM Us photographic 
eatty impre$$od w/rfaot downward, upon the 
snr&oe to which it is to be permanently at- 
tached. After mounting the tissue, as before 
described, and allowing the cement used time 
to dry, where it is of such a nature as to re" 
quirs it, I then submit the mounted tissue to 
tiie aotion of water suAcientiy heated to cause 
the solution and remoTal of those portions of 
tiie coloured gelatinous matter of tiie tissue 
whkh have not been rendered insoluble by 
the aotion of light during exposure in the 
printing-frame or camera. Where paper has 
been used as a part of the original tissue, this 
paper soon -becomes detached by the action of 
the warm water, which then has free access to 
the under stratum, or back of the coloured 
gdatinqus coating, and tiie scduble partionB of 
it are therefore readily removed by the action 
of the water, and by this means the impression 
is developed tiiat was produced by the aotion 
of light during the exposure of tiie tissue in 
the printing-frame or camera, and the picture 
remains attoched to the mount cemented to the 
photographically impressed sur&oe previous to 
development 

The developed print, having been completely 
washed, is now complete, it is dried, and is 
dealt with according to the subject, and whether 
it have to remain on the paper on which it was 
developed or be intended for transfer. The 
spedfication Says :-^ 

** Those not intended for transfer, but that 
have been permanentiy attached to paper pre- 
vious to development, I finish by pressing and 
trimming in the usual manner. Those which 
have be^ temporarily mounted I transfer to 
paper, card, or other surface. In transferring 
to paper or card, I coat the surface of the 
print with gelatine, gum arabic, or other 
cement of similar character, and allow it to 
dry. I then trim the print to the proper shape 
and sise, and place its surface in contact with 
the piece of paper or card to which the transfer 
is to be e£fected, such piece of paper or card 
having been previously moistened with water, 
and I press the print, and mount strongly 
together; and after the paper or card has he* 
comeperfeotiydfyi loamove the paper or other 



supporting material temporarily attached ^- 
vious to development, eitiier by simply teaiing 
it of^ where the cement used in the temporary 
mounting is of a nature to allow of this without 
injury to the print, or I apply to the temporary 
mount benzole, or turpentine, or other solvent 
of the cement employed, or I immerse the print 
in such solvent, and then detach the temporary 
moun^ and so expose the reverse surface d 
the print ; and after removing from the smface 
of the print, by means of a suitaUe solvent, 
any remains of the cement used in the tem- 
porary mounting, I finish the print by pressing 
in the usual manner. If, however, the print 
be coUodionixed, and be required to be tinted 
with Water-colour, I prefer to remove the col- 
lodion-fihn frt>m tiie surface of the print, and 
this I do by the application of ether and 
alcohol." 

The details of manipulations, materials, and 
proportions used, are so similar to those giiven 
in Mr. Swan's original paper, that we need not 
ftirther enter into the matter here. We glean 
that the especial points claimed as patent refer 
rather to the mode of working than to the 
materials employed. The final daims are thns 
stated in the specification : — 

'^ I wish it to be understood that, under the 
above in part redted letters patent, I claim:— 
First, the preparation and use of coloured 
gelatinous tissues in the manner and for the 
purpose above described. 

** Secondly, the mounting of undeveloped 
prints obtained by the use of coloured gela- 
tinous tissues, in the manner and for the pur- 
pose above described. 

" Thirdly, the remounting or transference 
of developed prints produced as above de- 
scribed, from a temporaiy to a permanent 
support" 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

AWAKD OF PbIZSS. 

A Ootrndb Meeting was held, August 12, at 
12 York Place, Portman Square, Major RusseU 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. Glaisher read 
the report of the Referees respecting the rela- 
tive excellence of tho pictures, of which the 
following is an abstract. 

There were forty-eight pictures of the highest 
Class (prises not indudcd), contributed as 
foUows:— J. W. Rimington, Esq., 10; Pr. 
Hemphill, 6 ; Col. Holder, 6 ; W. D. Chidaon, 
Esq., 6; Capt Bankart, 5; the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, 3; P. Beasley, Esq., 3 ; Major Gresley, 
2 ; Capt. Hutton, 2 ; B. Jones, Esq., 2 ; G. Ber- 
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ington, Bflq., 1 ; F. E. Cmrey, Esq., 1 ; F. H. 
UojdySsq., and W. D. Howard, Esq., 1; G. 8. 
Penny, Esq., 1 ; Oapt. W. H. Mason, 1. 

In OaflB 2 there were one hundred and ten 
pictures, oonlaibated as foUowB :— J. W. Eim* 
ington, Esq., 20 ; Sir J. J. Ooghill, 7; the Hon. 
W. W. Vernon, 6 ; Col. Holder,© ; Capt. Ban- 
kart, 5 ; J. A. Meltiny, Esq., 5 ; G. A. Baylay, 
Esq., 4 ; A, Sosanne, Esq., 4; Oapt. Bonamy, 4 ; 
Gi^t. W. H. Mason, 4; Dr. Hemphill, B ; Bev. 

F. Gntteresi 3 ; J. C. Arkwright, Esq., 3 ; Major 
Gfresleyx 3 ; Capt. Hutton, 3 ; 0. Bevington, 
Esq., 3; F. S. Cmrey, Esq., 3; Sir M. Cave, 
2; J. S. K. Moss, Esq., 2 ; F. Beasley, Esq., 
2 ; lient-OoL de Bos, 2 ; H. StVinoent Ames, 
Esq., 2 ; J. A. Bolls, Esq., 2 ; F. H. Lloyd and 
W. D. Howard, Esqs., 2 ; W. D. Chidson, Esq., 
2; the Conntess of Bosse, 1 ; J. A. C. BranfiU, 
Esq.,1; J. A* Silk, Esq., 1; G. S. Penny, Esq., 
1 ; B. Jones, Esq., 1 ; Hon. B. Abercromby, 1 ; 
Rev. W. 8. Meade, 1 ; Miss Louisa Bamsden, 1 ; 
E. Staples, Esq., 1 ; Hon. and Bev. A. Camp- 
beU,l. 

InClass 3 there were one hundred and thirty- 
two pictures, contributed as follows : — J. W. 
Eimington, Esq., 35 ; the Hon. W. W. Vernon, 
9 ; Capt Bankait, 9 ; Bev. F. E. Gutteres, 7 ; J. 
L Melany, Esq., 5 ; F. H. Lloyd, Esq., and W. 
D. Howard, .Esq., 6; G. Bevington, Esq., 4; 

G. 8. Penny,' Esq., 4 ; F. Beasley, Esq., 4 ; J. 
Rivington, Esq., 4 ; Major Oresley, 3 ; Hon. B. 
Aberc^romby, 3 ; H. 8t Vincent Afhes, Esq., 3 ; 
Iient..Col. D. F. de Bos, 3 ; Col. Holder, 3 ; J. 
A G. Brunfill, Esq., 3 ; Sir J. J. Coghill, 2 ; St 
John Coventry, Esq., 2 ; A. Suzanne, Esq., 2 ; C. 
A Baylay, Esq., 2 ; B. Jones, Esq., 2 ; Dr. 
HemphiU, 2 ; Capt W. H. Mason, 2 ; F. E. 
Cnney, Esq., 2 ; H. Wood, Esq., 2; Sir T. M. 
Wilson, 2 ; J. A. Silk, Esq., 1 ; Bev. T. Hervey, 
1 ; Sir M. Cave, 1 ; J. S. £. Moss, Esq., 1 ; S. 
Mortimer, Esq., 1 ; Miss L. Bamsden, 1 ; J. C. 
Arkwright, Esq., 1. 

Glass 4 comprises a very large number of 
excellent pictures, in which as contributors may 
be noticed the Bev. G. Egerton, Mrs. S. Harris, 
the Bev. J. Williams, F. H. N. Gloesop, Esq., 
and others. 

Scarcely so many stereoscopic pictures have 
been contributed this year as last; but the 
improvement in quality is very considerable. 
Krst amongstthe contributors of stereo pictures 
is G. A. Halford, Esq. : his instantaneous pic- 
tures and interiors are exceedingly fine. Next 
to him ranks Capt Mason, who has sent some 
^eiy interesting Indian subjects. Some very 
good stereos have been exhibited by the fol- 
lowing Members :— E. J. Lane, Esq., N. R. 
Cherrin, Esq., Br. Maidstone Smith, B. B. 
Bowman, Esq., Bev. F. E. Gutteres, Walter 
Jeflteys^ Esq., W. H. Cook, Esq., D. Laurie, 



Esq., Arthur Booty, Esq., J. W. J^eeling, Esq., 
and T. Turpin, Esq. 

In addition to these, an interesting series of 
micro-photographs has been sent by Drs. Wil'- 
son and Abercrombie. 

The following prizes were awarded: — 

Dr. W. D. Hemphill. Drawing Boom at 
Newtoun Anner. 

J. W. Bimington, Esq. Study of ferns and 
ivy. 

Capt. Hutton. Caryatides, Athens. 

G. Bevington, Esq. A pair of pictures : a 
Calm and a Storm. 

£. B. Hall, £sq» Series of views at Oxford. 

F. H. Lloyd, Esq., and W. D. Howard, Esq. 
Lac de Gaube. 

Capt Mason. Mahomedan Tombs at Hoo- 
keree Belgaum. 

Stereo prises:^ 1st, C. A. D. Halford, Esq. 
The Beach and Pier at Yentnor : instantaneous. 

2nd, C. A. D. Halford, Esq. Interior: 
Drawing Boom at Dytchley, the seat of Vis*- 
count IHUon. 

Certificates of Honourable Mention were 
awarded to the following Members: — J. W. 
Bimington, Esq., the Hon. W. W. Vernon, 
Lieut.^Col. Holder, Capt Bankart, Dr. Hemp- 
hill, Major Gresley, Capt Mason, Capt Hutton, 
W. D. Chidson, Esq., C. A. D. Halford, Esq., 
F. Beasley, Esq., Sir J. J. Coghill, Esq., J. A. 
Melany, &q., A. Suzanne, Esq., Bev. F. E. 
Gutteres, F. H. Lloyd, Esq., W. D. Howard, 
Esq., G. Bevington, Esq., F. E. Currey, Esq. 
The Council would gladly have awarded prises 
to several other Members, had the funds per^ 
mitted. Amongst them may be mentioned as 
particularly deserving, the Hon. W.W. Vernon, 
Capt.Bankart,MajorGreBley,Lieut-Col.Holder, 
W. D. Chidson, Esq., and F. Beaaley, Esq. 

The Secretary was directed to mention in 
the report that the delay in awarding the prizes 
this year has been owing to the great difficulty 
the Council have experienced in arriving at a 
just and satisfactory decision, in oonsequenoe 
of the large number of first-class pictures from 
which the prizes had to be selected, the pre- 
sent being the third Meeting which had been 
convened for the purpose. 

A. «r. Mblhttish, Hon. See. 



MEMOBANDA: 
Photographic, Sdentifie, and Practical, 

Beducing SUver from Solutions to a Metallic 
iS'toff.'— -MM. Davanne, in the eourse of re- 
searches in connexion with positive printing, 
recently presented to the French Photographic 
Society, make some suggestions as to tiio re^ 
duction of waste solutions, ftc, by methods not 
commonly employed by photographers. In- 

♦2 
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stead of obtaming the Bilver tram waste hypo- 
sulphite solutions by means of liver of sulphur, 
as hitherto recommended, they prefer the use 
of copper for the purpose. Of the method of 
throwing down the silver as a sulphide, they 
observe : — " This process fixed the attention of 
operators from the first ; many adopted it, and 
more than one rediscovered it, subsequent to 
its first publication. It is now practised in 
some laboratories, but its adoption is far from 
general. In fact, it presents many objections ; 
the alkaline sulphides give out hydrosulphuric 
emanations in the operating-room, which are 
not only offensive and disagreeable, but also 
injurious to the stability of the proofs prepared 
in it. A large quantity of sulphur is pre- 
cipitated with the sulphide of silver, which 
renders the subsequent operation of roasting 
delicate and unpleasant. If the roasting is 
incomplete, the mass retains a certain quantity 
of free sulphur, which, in presence of traces of 
carbon, which the ashes always contain, and 
of the nitre with which they are traated, may 
give rise to dangerous explosions. 

" If, to avoid these inconveniences, we sub- 
stitute for the liver of sulphur the monosul- 
phides found in commerce among chemical 
products, we encounter the other inconvenience 
of operating with uncertain products, often 
richer in carbonate than in sulphide, and at 
other times containing an excess of sulphide. 
8till, with a certain amount of skill, it is easy 
to overcome these inconveniences, and the sul- 
phide-process would still be recommended, if 
chemistry did not offer, as we shall show, much 
simpler methods." 

They then, after reviewing the various other 
methods which have been proposed, proceed to 
describe the plan now recommended, which is 
as follows :— 

" A plate of copper, left in the solution of 
nitrate of silver which constitutes the washings, 
precipitates the whole of the silver in the state 
of metallic sponge in four-and-twenty hours. 
A plate of zinc acts in the same manner. 

" A plate of copper, left in the solution of 
hyposulphite of soda which constitutes the 
fixing bath, precipitates the silver in the form 
of a coherent powder, often even in a con- 
tinuous plate, but with less rapidity ; two days' 
contact are necessary, at least, and four days 
are better, but at the end of this time the action 
may be considered as terminated ; prolonging 
it will be neither injurious nor advantageous. 
If the precipitate be longer in presence of the 
hyposulphite, it is not, moreover, so complete. 
About one-tenth of the silver remains in solu- 
tion, but this loss may be neglected ; it is very 
trifling, in fact, for the quantity of silver con- 
tained in the hyposulphite does not exceed 37 



per cent, of the total quantity, which reduces 
the loss to 3*7 per cent, of thiis quantity. 

" We perceive then^ firam every ppmt of 
view, that there is au advantage in tieating 
separately the washing-waters before toning, 
and the fixing solution. 

" To this end the photographer must have, 
either within or without the operating-room, 
two earthen vessels of such duneosions that 
one may contain the washing-waterp of two 
days, the other the fixing-solutions and their 
first washing- waters of four or six days. In 
each of these pots a number of plates of copper 
are placed ; or two large plates placed opposite 
to each other answer very well. No suspension 
or particular precaution is necessary; the sheeta 
of copper may simply rest against tiie sides of 
the vessel. 

'* In the course of his working, the photo- 
grapher will throw the washings into the first 
pot, and allow them to remain twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours as required. Into the second 
pot he will throw the fixing-baths and the first 
washings, taking care to leave them for at least 
a couple of days to settie. 

" In both vessels he will see metallic silver 
deposited upon the immersed portions of the 
plates of copper, which he will take care to 
remove from time to time with a hard brush. 
The silver powder may either be collected 
immediately or left at the bottom of the vessel 
until it has accumulated in sufficient quantity 
to be melted. In either case, the liquid must 
not be decanted until some minutes after 
brushing the plates, and when the silver powder 
shall have had time to be precipitated. 

" The powder will be afterwards collected 
upon a paper or linen filter, if the quantity is 
considerable, then dried in the open air or in 
a stove or oven. 

'* It will now be ready for melting. This 
is an easy operation under present conditions, 
and the photographer can perform it himsdf ; 
but if he prefers to avoid it, he can sell the 
metal precipitate to a refir er. The form under 
which the silver is precipitated is preferable to 
any other for this purpose, for it is quite easy 
to put this powder into the crucible and ascer- 
tain its value before the purchase is effected. 
By taking the precaution to assay the product 
before making a sale, all disputes are avoided. 
But if the photographer prefers to fuse the 
powder himself, he will proceed as follows :— 
He will place a good crucible in the furnace 
and make it red hot; and when this temperature 
is attained, he will throw in, little by little, 
the following mixture : — 

Silver powder, washed and dried 100 parts. 

Fused borax, pulverized 50 „ 

Fused nitre, pulverized ••.,.. 25 ,» 
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The object of the nitre is to oxidise moet of the 
copper mixed mechanically with the silver 
irhile broBhing the plates. When all ebulli- 
tion has ceased in the cmcible (the height of 
which must be such that it will contain at least 
three times the quantity of mixture put into 
it)» the fire must be increased during twenty 
minutes, then left to cool, when the crudble 
must be broken to remove the metallic button. 
This will still contain a Httle copper, but that 
will be the only impurity with which it will be 
mixed. The photographer will encounter no 
farther difficulty,either in converting it directly 
into nitrate, or in selling it to a refiner after 
being tested." 

In dealing with solid residues, they recom- 
mend the following treatment: — ''All the 
waste papers of the operating-room must be 
collected together, burnt in a clean furnace, 
and the ashes left in a heap to smoulder, 
in order to render the combustion of the 
oiganic matters complete. 
'' We then make tiie following mixture : — 

Ashes 100 parts 

Carbonate of soda, dry 50 „ 

Quartz sand 25 „ 

Thns mixed, the materials melt readily ; even 
the chloride itself is reduced, and we may ob- 
tain a metallic button, the weight of which 
will vary from 30 to 60 per 100 of the weight 
of the ashesp according to the nature of the 
papers submitted to combustion. 

" In conclusion, by following the method we 
have indicated, and applying it carefully, the 
photographer may always find in his residues 
90 per 100 of the silver employed. In fact, 
the only loss or expense that he will have to 
incur, are : — 
3-1 per 100 (about) remaining in the prool 
2-3 per 100 lost in draining. 
3-7 per 100 (about) which the plates of 
copper will not have completely removed 
£rom the hyposulphite solutions. 
'* The reader wiU doubtless be surprised that 
we have not, in the course of this inquiry, 
spoken of the gold residues ; but if he wUl 
i^r to the chapter on Toning, he will recog- 
mze that with ^e gold bath acting in a con- 
tinnouB manner, as we have proposed, gold 
Rsidnes no longer exist If, however, the 
photographer attached to the old methods of 
toDmg believes that he ought to throw among 
the residues every day the considerable quan- 
tity of gold still remaining in an inert bath, 
and which can be turned to account, he will 
not trouble himself about the matter. What we 
have stated about the silver applies also to gold, 
^e plates of copper and one precipitate gold as 
.Well as silver, and both will be found in the 
P<^derprecipLtated or lathe metallic button." 



Photographic GfhosU. — ^A contemporary gives 
the following interesting experiment: — ''If 
we take a negative (the larger the better) and 
place it in a window, with a^ piece of ground 
glass behind, and darken all the other panes 
but the one on which the negative is placed, 
and then look steadily at one particulc^ part 
of it for, say, half a minute ; on directing the 
eyes to the dimly illuminated ceiling of the 
room, we see there depicted a beautify dis- 
tinct positive of a rich sepia tint. The illusion 
is really astonishing, and forms a striking 
illustration of the persistency of vision. If 
this is shown to a person who is acquainted 
with the subject of the negative, he will not 
recognize his friend on looking at it, but on 
loolong at the ceiling will have a perfect ghost 
of the person there presented to his visionu 
If the eyes are not kept on the same spot, a 
blurred vision will be &e result. By looking 
closely at the negative, a large figure will 
appear, and vice versd. By the aid of a magie 
lantern, this might be well shown to a la^ 
number of people." 

ResUyration of Cracked Films. — Some time 
ago considerable attention was called to the 
occasional cracking of varnished films, and a 
discussion was held at one of the Society's 
meetings on the subject. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. H. P. Nichob gave, in the * Photographic 
News,' a method of restoring such films by 
submitting the negatives to the vapours of the 
spirit employed in making the varnish. The 
same journal contains, in a recent number, the 
confirmation of this remedy by Mr. Spiller, of 
the Eoyal Arsenal, Woolwich. He says: — 
" Your readers may be interested in being in- 
formed of a really efficient plan of restoring 
negatives the varnished films of which have 
become honeycombed and partially separated 
from the glass by the action of frost. A short 
time since, I had occasion to try experiments 
upon a few negatives which were injured by 
the cold and damp during the last winter, 
and have succeeded by exposing them to the 
vapours of alcohol and ether, in causing the 
uplifted portions to return to their original 
position on the glass plate. In the present 
instances it was not even necessary to apply 
an extra coat of varnish, a precaution which 
would obviously aid in the preservation of thin 
and weak films. From the restored negativea 
we have been able to procure prints in which 
no sign of the injury sustained has been appa- 
rent ; it seems impossible to eradicate all traces 
of the imperfections upon the negative itself; 
but these do not, however, leave any mark 
upon the print by which their existence could 
be discovered. 

** The mode of working was simply to em* 
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ploy an oTdinarj glass shade in an inverted 
position, and haying placed theran a mixture 
of three parts of methylated alcohol and one 
of ether, the injured negatives were introduced 
two at a time, and with their coated surfaces 
outwards, and the top covered with a glass 
plate. At the expiration of about twelve 
hours the collodion-films had completely sub- 
sided, and then required merely to be slightly 
warmed for the purpose of hardening the var- 
nish. It does not appear that any disadvantage 
ensues as the result of leaving the film exposed 
to the alcohol vapour for a longer time than 
the period actually sufficient to effect the resto- 
ration, and I have never noticed any indication 
of the settlement of condensed Hquid upon 
the plates ; so that the film is not under any 
circumstances liable to slip or become sepa- 
rated." 

Iodide in the Stiver Bath. — ^Dr. Vogel' con- 
tributes to a contemporary the results of some 
further experiments on the behaviour of iodide 
of silver in the silver bath. He gives the fol- 
lowing numeric results of the analyses of 
several baths : — 

1, Baiha free from Alcohol. 

a. The bath above mentioned, which was 
mixed with water until it became turbid, con- 
tained, in this state, at a temperature of 16^ 
C.=60° F., in 100 cubic centimetres — 

Mtrate of silver 10 grammes. 

Iodide of silver .... 0*053 gramme. 

h, A 10 per cent, bath which was left at 
rest some days with a surplus of iodide of silver 
at 50° F., contained in 100 cubic centimetres — 

Nitrate of silver .... 9-94 grammes. 

Iodide of silver .... 0*057 gramme. 

c. A third bath, containing about 12 per 
<ient., contained in 100 cubic centimetres — 

Nitrate of silver 12-85 grammes. 

Iodide of silver .... 0*077 gramme. 

2. Baths containing Alcohol. 

a. A bath of a practical photographer, com- 
posed at first in the proportion of 10 per cent., 
some weeks used, and then set apart because 
it became turbid, was found to contain in 100 
cubic centimetres — 

Nitrate of silver .... 8*45 grammes. 

Iodide of silver .... 0K)5 gramme. 

h. Another bath used a long while, until it 
gave weak negatives, contained — 

Nitrate of silver 11*60 grammes. 

Iodide of silver 0*085 gramme. 

As will bo seen, this bath contained a mach 
greater quantity of iodide of silver than the 
rest, even than the bath containing 12 per 
cent, of nitrate. This may be easily explained 
by the presence of alcohol, taken up by the 
hath from the plates prepared in it. 



But in all cases the quanti^ of iodide of 
silver is but little, and does not reach 1 pa 
cent, of the quantity of nitrate of silver. 

From these resists it follows that a batli 
may become useless, even containing a great 
quantity of free nitrate of silver. 

Glycerine for keeping Plates moigt, — ^Mr. 
Coleman Sellers, in a recent communication on 
this subject to the Philadelphia Society, says:— 
" I showed (in a former paper) that after a wet- 
coUodion plate had been exposed and developed, 
it could be flowed with a solution of glycenne 
in water, and put away to wash, fix, and 
strengthen, if need be, at some future time. 
I did not want to do without water entirely, 
but recommended that an ounce or so of water 
be flowed over the developed picture befoie 
applying the glycerine, merely to wash off tbe 
spangles of reduced silver. I have, in my wA- 
lection at home, hundreds of proofs made by 
those who have availed themselves of thisprocess. 
Among them I may mention that Mr. Garbutt, 
of Chicago, last year made an excursion to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, and made a 
great many pictures, all of which he kept moist 
with glycerine until his return to Chicago, after 
many weeks' absence, and then found the ne- 
gative in all respects as if just made. The 
glycerine will not dry, and yet can be readily 
washed off to allow of the after-processes. A 
remarkable instance of the power of this mib- 
stance to keep the plate wet has just come to 
light. On July 4, 1 862 (nearly two years ago), 
a Mr. Denant went to Fairmount to take some 
views. He was to use the glycerine prooees. 
His collodion not being in good order, after a 
few trials he packed up his traps, and returned 
home. One negative he had flowed with glyc^ 
rine. He left his apparatus at the residenee of 
a friend, and, not having time to do more in the 
photography line, the apparatus was eventually 
sold to a gentleman, who always promised 
himself the pleasure of using it, but never M 
so. This negative, with the glycerine on it, 
came into my possession a few days ago, as I 
was looking over the apparatus in questi<«ij 
and I immediately cut it in half; one half I 
flowed with cyanide of potassium in solution 
without washing, and then washed and dried 
it ; the other half I left as I found it, and 
now offer it to the consideration of the meet- 
ing. It will be seen that it is as wet as if jwt 
made, and yet has been in a dry box for nearly 
two years. ^ 

In regard to the use of glycerine in the 
manner and for the purpose recommended by 
me, I would say that it possesses properties 
admirably adapting it for this use. In the fi»t 
place, its well-known keeping-qualities recom- 
mended it. It is readily soluble in water; it 
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flows evenly over the ooUodioiL film ; it pene- 
trates that fihn, and rendezs it less liable to 
sepazate £nim the gUas, and it can be more 
mdily zemoved by washing, when the plate is 
to be deaced and dzied, than any known sub- 
stance of similar natuie. Sugar, molasses, 
honey, and all the other sticky substances have 
been ^ed, but they all dry and foim a oystal- 
line deposit on the plate. 

Phoiography and the Kaleidoscope. — ^At a 
reeent meeting of the French Photographic So- 
ciety, M. I'Abb^ Laborde made a communicp- 
tion on photographing the images of the kalei- 
doscope. He said : — '' The variety of designs 
presented by a kaleidoscope, when turned 
round, is familiarly known to every one, yet 
wearo often surprised at the appearance of 
Tery curious and unexpected forms which we 
see disappear with regret. 

" I have endeavoured to represent them by 
photography, and the means I employ are as 
foUowB : — ^I do not give them as excellent in 
erery point, for I have only turned to account 
the objects I had at my disposal. I employed 
a quarter-plate camera, with its lens. In the 
groove of the frame a thick board was fixed, 
vith a hcde in the middle, into which the 
kaleidoscope was introduced ; the small aper- 
tnre through which the images are viewed was 
in the interior of the camera, and the axis of 
Ihe instrument placed exactly on the prolonga- 
tioii of the axis of the objective : this latter is 
ioaerted in the ring in the front of a camera of 
long focas,and fibbed in that position. The whole 
is then placed on an inclined plane, so that the 
li^t from the sky illuminates directly the ob- 
jeets reflected in the mirrors of the kaleido- 
scope. Instead of turning the instrument to 
produce the different arrangements, it is easier 
to apply some plain glasses upon which fanci- 
ed objects have been previously fastened. 
The regular figures which result are depicted 
on the ground glass of the camera of long focus, 
and the images are focused direct without 
heing reflected ; this portion is naturally more 
lighted than the others. It requires several 
minutes of exposure to obtain a picture on the 
eoUodioned plate. We cannot focus the por- 
tions oFthe image which are several times re- 
flected; for they appear in the objective as if 
they came from greater distances, they lack 
^is^tness, and &ey ako exhibit the defect of 
piaiitade in the mirrors. 

''Notwithstanding these imperfections, I 
Miere I have attained the aim I proposed to 
^■>ys^, which is to pkce before the eyes of 
those who are occupied with stained glass, 
paper-hangings, and other kinds of ornamen- 
tation, very varied patterns which photography 
can supply hj the hundred. 



*^ I cannot pass over in silence another i^ 
plication of this instrument, although it is in 
some measure foreign to photograjj^y. On the 
surface of a disk of glass I glue a host of flat 
objects, sueh as paper patterns, small leaves, 
mosses, lichens, &c., and place them as near aa 
possible to the external end of the kaleido- 
scope ; and, by a mechanism which it is tm- 
neoessary to describe, I make the disk turn 
slowly, and thus present them successively to 
the inclined mirrors ; we then perceive a seriea 
of changing figures depicted upon the ground 
glass, among which we can select those best 
suited to be fixed by photography. 

'* In a room completely darkened, we can 
project the imsges upon a stretched canvas, 
which will admit of their being seen by many 
persons at the same time. We must then 
bring the kaleidoscope nearer to the objective, 
in order to increase the dimensions and distance 
of the images, and illuminate the disk by a 
strong light ; in a word, it is a magic lantern 
in which we replace the painted slides by a 
kaleidoscope. If, instead of objects glued 
upon the glass, we apply various tints mingled 
and thrown haphazard upon the surface of the 
disk, the figures receive the colours, and in 
their unexpected evolutions are very pleasing 
to the sight." 

Medals of the French Photographic Society, — 
The annual distribution of Honorary Medals by 
the Prench Photographic Society has just taken 
place. M. Becqucrel, the reporter of the Com- 
mittee of Award, after explaining the principles 
which had guided them in their decision, men- 
tions the fact that the competitors for the Due 
de Luyne's prize and the Members of the 
Council of the Society had been excluded from 
their consideration in making the award. He 
then adds : — 

*' It is in consequence of these resolutions, 
and after having carefully examined the works 
which appeared to fulfil the oonditions laid 
down, that the committee propose to award 
this year four Medals to the persons whose 
names here follow in alphabetical order : — 
M. Blanquart Evrard. 
M. Niepce de Saint Victor. 
Major Bussell. 
Warren de la Rne. 

"The works accomplished by the parties 
named are too well known to the Society and 
to the readers of our Bulletin for it to be ne- 
cessary for us to describe them ; a few words 
will suffice to show the principal claims these 
names have upon your choice. 

" M. Blanquart Evrard oommunicated to us, 
in the months of January and June 1863, his 
researches upon the intervention of art in 
photography, and the advantages that may be 
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derived firom the judicioiis employment of the 
vapours of iodine to locally modify a negative, 
and change the effect at pleasure. M. Blanquart 
is also one of the veterans of photography, and 
we cannot overlook the influence, in populariz- 
ing photographic productions, of the printing- 
estabhshment founded at liUe by his care. 

" The publication of a work by M. Niepoe de 
Saint Victor upon the application of anterior 
researches upon heliochromy to photography 
has appeared to us an occasion for recompens- 
ing an indefSettigable inquirer who, ever since 
the origin of photography, has been constantly 
at work, and who, among the principal claims 
to the gratitude of photographers, reckons upon 
the employment of albumen and of glass in 
photographic processes. 

<< !nie name of Major Eussell, although new 
in the photographic world, is no less known. 
His tannin process is now widely if not gene- 
rally employed ; this process is simple, prac- 
tical, easily peiformed, and gives excellent re- 
sults. The inventor, who first published his 
description of it in 1861, published another in 
1863, and the numerous modifications he in- 
troduced into several chapters, particularly in 
that on developing, constitute in reality a new 
process. 

" For about ten years Mr. Warren De la Rue 
has devoted himself with unparalleled perse- 
verance to the study of astronomical photo- 
graphy. Apparatus of large dimensions have 
been specially constructed by him for this 
purpose, by which magnificent photographs of 
the moon, sun, planets, and fixed stars have 
been obtained, and, thanks to the labours of 
this savant, the representation of the stars by 
light, which some experimenters had previously 
attempted on a small scale, and possessing no 
acientific value, has become one of the in- 
teresting and brilliant applications of photo- 
graphy." 

The conclusions of this Eeport were unani- 
siously adopted. 

Oallic Add and Nitrate of Lead for Deve- 
lopmenU — ^In a paper recently read before the 
Philadelphia Photographic Society, Mr. Carey 
Lea describes some experiments in which he 
finds the salts of lead in conjunction with 
gallic acid very valuable. He says : — " When 
acetate of lead is added to a solution of gallic 
acid, a considerable quantity of acetic add is 
requisite to redissolve the precipitate which 
forms. In positive-printing by development, 
this large excess of acetic acid is no objection, 
but ralher an advantage, so much so that I 
have been in the habit of adding rather more 
than was necessary to effect complete solution. 
But in developing collodion negatives it would 
be objectionable. In the experiments which I 



have lately made, I therefore rejected the 
acetate, and substituted the nitrate. Tins salt 
is not so powerfiil an accelerator as the acetate, 
but has the great advantage of producing no 
precipitate. I believe that this is its fini 
introduction into photographic use. 

'< The experiments were eminently succesBfoL 
The new developer was found to act slowly, 
and to require a longer exposure than an iron 
developer. But the negatives exhibited the 
finest details, and were exceedingly bright and 
clean. 

** The course which I recommend is as fol- 
lows : — ^Make a solution containing 

Gallic acid 60 grains, 

Nitrate of lead 100 „ 

Water 10 ounces*, 

and filter it. This solution with me kept for 
several days until it was exhausted, and pro* 
bably would keep for some time longer. Ex- 
pose the plate as for a pyregallic development 
The bath and coUodion which answer best are 
precisely those which work best with an iron 
developer, viz. a bremo-iodized coUodion and 
a bath with the faintest possible trace of nitric 
add. For example, add ten dreps of nitric 
add to an ounce of water, and take a drop of 
this very dilute acid to each five ounceB of 
silver bath. When this development was tried 
with a simply iodized collodion (iodide of 
sodium), the negative was too hard, the details 
in the high lights were obscured before thoee 
in the dark shadows came out. I speak here, 
of course, of the lights and shades of the ori« 
ginal view. 

" To observe the peculiarities of this mode 
of developing, a plate was exposed with a veiy 
small stop for forty-two seconds, and when 
developed with iron was found to have had 
exactly the right exposure. The development 
required about half a minute. Immediately 
after, another plate exactly similar was exposed 
similarly, but for eighty-five seconds, and was 
developed with gallic acid and nitrate of lead. 
The picture came out slowly, and required 
about six minutes for development. When 
about half developed, the liquid was pouied 
off, and a strong dose of silver solution added 
(proportion, nitrate of silver ten graink, citric 
acid twenty grains, water one ounce), and the 
whole poured again on the plate. After the 
lapse of six minutes from the firat application, 
the original developer was still perfectly deaii 
although wine-coloured, and could have been 
kept on for some time longer without fogging. 

<<0f these two negatives, that devdoped 

* In metriod weights: — 

Oallioaoid 5 grammes, 

I^itnte of lend 10 „ 

Water 60DOC. 
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with fhe gallic acid and lead-salt was the 
nost pleaaiiig in appearance, was the cleaner, 
brighter, and sharper of the two. 

" For albumen, coUodio-albnmen, and many 
lerts of dry plates, I think this mode of dere- 
bpment will be found to possess material ad- 
nmtages. I propose to make experiments in 
these directions, and would be glad if some one 
bmiliar with the Fothergill process would try 
this mode of deyelopment, or that with acetate 
of lead, and report the results.^' 

ATioiher ModifioatUm of the Carbon Process, 
— H. Obemetter, of Munich, proposes tlie fol- 
lowing modification of carbon printing, in 
which he uses the purple of Cassius as a colour- 
mg-agent. The following summary of his pro- 
cess is from * Le Moniteur de la Photograpliie.' 

<< In 50 grammes of water, dissolve 0*50 to 
0*80 gramme of bichromate of ammonia ; in 
another vessel dissolve 93 grains of pure gum 
arable in 66 grains of water ; add 10 grains of 
gljcerine, and mix the two solutions. K the 
gum is not of the first quality, substitute an 
eqnal quantity of honey for the glycerine, to 
aroid ciystallikation. 

'^The purple of Cassius is prepared in the 
following manner: — Dissolve 120 grains of 
crystallized chloride of gold in 22 lbs. of water ; 
^issolve 12 drachms of protochloride of tin 
in 35 ounces of water, and add 6 drachms of 
a concentrated solution of sosquichloride of 
iron. 

"This last solution (of tin and iron) is poured 
mto the solution of chloride of gold, and stirred. 
The mixture immediately becomes purple. 
Then add six to eight drops of sulphuric acid 
to precipitate the purple. To give it a more 
beautiM colour, supersaturate tiie solution by. 
means of liquor ammoniae. After a few hours 
wash the purple, decant, and collect it on a 
filter. We thus obtain nearly 15 drachms. 
It must be kept moist, so as not to lose its 
beautifiil colour. 

''Procure also some fine rich lampblack, 
^fix in a glass 4 ^mmes of the purple with 
a portion dT the mixture of gum and bichro- 
inate. Add 4 grammes of lampblack. If 
they dp not mix readily, add some drops of 
alcohoL This compound is added to the rest 
of the bichromated mixture. Filter it through 
^en, and leave it several hours to settle and 
allow the air-bubbles to escape. 

" The mixture may be kept several days in 
& ^rk. It must be protected from daylight. 

"When used itis poured upon aglass plate, 
hie collodion, at a temperature below 120° F. 
^'Theplatesdry in frrai three tofive minutes; 
they will keep three or four days in the dark. 

** Exposure in the printing-frame takes from 
two to eig^t minutes in the sun, and from fif- 



teen to thirty minutes in diffused light. The 
plates may be kept several days after exposure. 
'< Pour a sufficient quantity of collodion upon 
the exposed film, and dry it until the oollocUon 
acquires the consistency of gelatine, cut the 
edges of the film with a sharp knife, and put 
the plate in a basin full of water. The ooUo- 
dion with the picture separates from the plate ; 
turn it while underwater with the hand or by 
means of pincers, and place it on a white card- 
board^ and pour water upon it until it fiows off 
quite dear. Finish by washing it with a mix- 
ture of alcohol and water. 

'< To fix the proof on white paper, take some 
gelatined or albuminized paper, and pour on it 
a mixture of water and alcohol, and press it on 
the proof. In a few minutes afterwards it can 
be separated from the cardboard." 

The same gentleman, speaking of iron print- 
ing, states that ammoniacal citrate of iron and 
perchloride of iron with tartaric add have not 
given him good results. He prefers the fol"« 
lowing mixture : — 

Distilled water 100 grammes 

Citrate of iron 5 „ 

Ox-gaU 4 

Nitric add 1 to 3 drops. 

This solution is poured on a glass plate, like 
collodion, and dned at a temperature above 
120° F. 

The exposed film is impregnated with lamp- 
black or any coloured powder, which adheres 
only to those parts upon which the light has 
acted. The excess of colour is removed by 
means of a dry pencil, and the picture is covered 
with a varnish composed of gutta percha, one 
part dissolved in forty parts of chloroform. 

The transfer to albumened paper is made as 
in the other process. 

The dried picture is washed with water con- 
taining oxalic add to remove the yellow colour 
from ttie lights. 



REVIEW. 



The Silver Sunbeam: a PraeHcal and Theo* 
retical Text-hook on Sun Drawing and Fhoto^ 
graphic Printing, By J. Towleb, M.D. New 
York: J. Ladd. Liverpool: J. Atkinson. 

Dr. Tow£SR is the editor of our esteemed con- 
temporary, * Humphrey's Journal.' The hand- 
some volume before us is a very complete 
manual of photography in all its branches, 
carefully compiled, and stated with a simplidty 
and clearness which show the author to be a 
perfect master of his subject both theoretically 
and practically. We have pleasure in recom- 
mending this handsome volume to our readers 
as a reference-book on all branches of photo« 
graphy, and a guide in every-day processes. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Fhotography. — A Legless^ AcUan, — ^At the 
Sheri^' Court, yesterday morning, before P. 
Gibbons, Esq., a Mr. Warren bronght an action 
against a photographer named Anderson to 
recover 10s. 6d. damages, aU^;ed to have been 
snstained in consequence of defendant not 
taking a dozen correct full-length photographic 
portraits of the plaintiff. — Plaintiff, upon being 
sworn, stated bis grievance, and at once pro- 
duced the portraits. — ^His Honour : Let me see 
them. — ^They were handed up, and his honour 
looked alternately from them to the plaintiff^ 
remarking at last, " Why, really, Mr. Warren, 
I do not see how you can complain. I think 
they are exceedingly well done. In fact, if 
anything, the defendant has made you too good- 
looking" (laughter). Upon this the plaintiff, 
to the great astomshment of every one in court, 
quickly left the witness-box, leaped over the 
barrier in front of the clerk's desk, and jumped 
on to a chair. — ^His Honour looked considerably 
surprised at this, but he was still more startled 
to see the plaintiff draw himself up straightly, 
and holding his arms tightly by his side, ask, 
** There, your Honour, do you see anything 
amiss in my legs?" (roars of laughter). — His 
Honour (laughing) : I do not see anything the 
matter with the portrait. Perhaps Mr. Bu- 
chanan will look at it. — Mr. Buchanan thought 
it was a very good portrait. — Plaintiff: But 
the legs — the legs — ^that is what I complain 
about. — ^Mr. Buchanan: Perhaps, while you 
were being taken you drew your coat over your 
legs in some way. — Plaintiff: My legs are all 
ri^t, but he has made one shorter than the 
other (laughter). I showed the portrait to a 
lady, and she did not approve of it at all. — 
His Honour really did not see any just ground 
for this action. In fact, the plaintiff had not 
even a leg to stand on (laughter). The photo- 
graphs were exceedingly well done, and plaintiff 
must be nonsuited. Defendant asked for costs, 
which were allowed. 



operatom work for a mere song ; pictures are 
cheaper in New York than anywhere eke. 
Why don't you raise your prices to, say, 5 
doUars per dozen for vignettes, and 4 dollais 
for cards ? In justice to yoarselves you ought 
to do so." 



The war appears to have had a stimulating 
influence on professional photography in the 
United States, * Humphrey's Journal' remarks 
that war is good for the professional photogra- 
phers. " The fact that each one of our braves, 
before offering up his life on the altar of his 
country, has his picture taken, makes business 
for tiie operator, the stock-dealer, and all others 
connected with them." The same journal 
says : — " What do our Northern operators think 
of the prices charged in the loyal Southern 
States (or rather the restored Southern cities) 
for vignettes, payable in greenbacks. Ten 
doUan per dozen I That was the price in 
Natehes, July 2nd. Here (New York) our 



Professional photographers should be warned 
against a new form of robbery to which they 
are subject, as shown in the following case :— 

<< On Tuesday, the 30th ult., about 5 p.in., 
a young man of rather respectable appearance 
entered Mr. Tear's photographic studio, 6 Upper 
Dorset-place, Clapham-road, for the purpose 
(as was supposed) of having his carte taken. 
Having made all the preliminary arrangements, 
and the sensitive plate exposed, Mr. Tear was 
engaged in the dark chamber developing the 
picture, a short time, as is well known (about 
three minutes), when tlins gentleman decamped 
with the lens, passing through the waiting- 
room and shop without exciting any suspicion. 
The man is about 5 ft. 8 in. in height, with 
brown hair and eyes, hair rather short, dressed 
in light trousers and vest, and dark brown 
Newmarket coat, a fancy tie, with gold ring (?), 
and soft ' billycock' hat. On the lens is on- 
graved ' Boss, London, 10,098.' This worthy 
appears to have made a little ovw-caloulation, 
for we are informed that Mr. Tear possesses an 
excellent negative, of which, doubtiess, by this 
time, copies are being circulated among the 
police.'* 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
All communications for the ' Journal/ and od 
business relating to the Photographic Society* 
miiv be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Tavlor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, £.C. 

M. E. L. — In order to make water-colours wori: 
eaAily on albuminized paper, some preparation is de- 
sirable ; manj artisU hare especial preparations of their 
own for the purpose. A solution of gum traga«antb 
is sometimes useci ; but the best material we know is a 
preparation sold for the purpose by Newman, of Soho 
Square. It is generally desirable to have a moderately 
light impression for colouring in water-colours, so >s 
to avoid the heavy dark lines of which you speak ; bat 
where you have to colour dark impressions, somepover^ 
ful colour should be used for the first colouring over 
block shadows, so as to worm them. Indian red wiU 
often be found useful for such a purpose, as it will mors 
readily kill the heavy bladis than most pigments. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tee First Meeting of the Session will take 
plaoe at King's CoU^^e, on Tuesday, November 
Ist^ at eight o'clock. 
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Portrait Copyrights, 

Wb publish, in another column, the full report 
of a case recently decided at the Clerkenwell 
Court ; and we do so because it presents certain 
points of great importance to those who pursue 
photography as a profession. As there was no 
notice of appeal against the magistrate's deci* 
sion, we may consider his interpretation of the 
Photographic Copyright Act to be sound in law 
and valid for precedent. The British public 
decided that it wanted a portrait of one Franz 
Uiillor, a poor insignificant German tailor, who 
had been sent for from New York, because cer- 
tain circumstantial evidence connected him 
with some transactions which might afford a 
due in discovering the perpetrators of a most 
appalling and bloody murder. A photographer 
found that he possessed two negatives of the 
object of interest. One of these was so bad 
that even Miiller rejected it ; nor was the ac- 
cepted picture much better as a work of art. 
But the curiosity which required Miiller's por- 
trait wag of the kind which is satisfied with 
very coarse food. The prints from these nega- 
tives sold so rapidly that it was worth the while 
voi,ix. 



of a photographer amiably desirous of gm- 
tifying his fdlowcreatures to reproduce the 
pictures. With the modesty that charaoterifles 
genius, he omitted any reference to the dex- 
terity displayed in showing how veiy bad 
photographs could yet be made much worse. 
But the most vile of the execrably bad repro- 
ductions was quite good enough to satisfy the 
morbid cravings of those who created the mar- 
ket. So there could be no particular sympa- 
thies, scientific or social, enlisted in the case 
when Mr. Henderson, the photographer, took 
proceedings against Mr. Daniells, reproducer^ 
for infringing a copyright which the magistrate 
decided to belong to Miiller himself, who had 
paid for the portrait, and, " as yet unknown 
to fame," had given no sanction to its publi- 
cation. 

It is clear that this opens a new field fbr 
speculation to those interesting members of so- 
ciety who may, by any unfortunate mischance^ 
come to be wanted by the police, " bona si sua 
nonrU,^ But it is equally obvious that it be- 
hoves photographers to be careful before they 
apply to the taking of portraits 

*'.... the good old rule, the well-known plan. 
That they slmll take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.** 

The significance of the magisterial decisioii 
in this case has not escaped the observaticm of 
practical photographers. In the ensuing ses- 
sion of the Meetings of the Society we have 
reason to expect that the subject will be brought 
under consideration. 



Tlu Counetl of tlie Photographic Society^ in 
proposing to print in the Journal abstracts of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings^ or in 
giving the papers at length, do not thereby 
adopt the views or opinions of the authors. 

No notice can he taken of anonymous communis 
cations. Whatever is intended for inserti^m 
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must he authenticated hy the name and ad^ 
dress of the writer; not necessarily for pub' 
Ucation, hut as a guarantee of his good faith. 
The same proviso extends to communications to 
the Editor. 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

[From our own Correspondent.] 

Bath, Sept 23rd, 1864. 
Wb have just concluded the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual assembly of the British Association^ 
the Meetings having proved in all respects 
pleasant and successful. The attendance of 
members was very large, and every one seemed 
charmed with this beautiful city and its neigh- 
bourhood. The Meeting opened^ on Wednes- 
day the 14th, with an able address by Sir 
Charles Lyell, the President. His address, as 
might be anticipated from the nature of his 
studies, chiefly referred to matters of geolo- 
;gical interest, nevertheless it contained one 
announcement which will probably be read 
with great interest by photographers ; I refer 
to the recent discovery of an abundant source 
of the metal lithium. It appears that a hot 
spring has lately been discovered at Redruth, 
in Cornwall, which yields four times the quan- 
tity of solid matter found in the Bath waters, 
and that a very large proportion of this solid 
matter is the metal lithium. I will quote a 
few of the President's statements on the sub- 
ject textuaUy. He says, "It is rich in the 
chlorides of calcium and sodiiun, and it con- 
tains one of the new metals, caosium, never 
before detected in any mineral spring in Eng- 
land; but its peculiar characteristic is the 
extraordinary abundance of lithium, of which 
a mere trace had been found by Professor 
Roscoe in the Bath waters ; whereas in this 
Cornish hot spring this metal constitutes no 
less than a 26th part of the whole of the solid 
contents, which, as before stated, are so vo- 
luminous. When Professor Miller exposed 
some of these contents to the test of spectrum 
analysis, he gave an opportunity of seeing the 
beautiful bright crimson line which the lithium 
produces in the spectrum. Lithium was first 
made known in 1817 by Arfvedsen, who ex- 
tracted it from petalite, and it was believed to 
be extremely rare until Bunsen and Kirchhoff, 
in 1860, by means of spectrum analysis, showed 
that it was a most widely diffused substance, 
existing in minute quantities iu almost all 
mineral waters and in the sea, as weU as in 
milk, human blood, and the ashes of some 
plants. It has already been used in medicine, 
and we may therefore hope that, now that it 



is obtainable in large quantities, and at a mach 
cheaper rate than before the Wheal Clifford 
hot spring was analyzed, it may become of 
high value. According to a rough estimate 
which has been sent to me by Mr. Davey, the 
Wheal Clifford spring yields no less than 250 
gallons per minute, which is almost equal to 
tiie discharge of the King's Bath, or chief 
spring of this city." As the salts of this metal 
have given very valuable qualities to collodion 
prepared with them, a cheap and abundant 
supply is matter for congratulation to joor 
readers. 

On Thursday the sectional meetings and 
evening lectures and soirSes commenced. 
The subjects of an essentially photographic 
character were less numerous than interesting. 
Rarely perhaps has a photographic lecture 
been given to so numerous and enthufiiastic 
an audience as was Dr. Roscoe's eloquent ad- 
dress on the '' Chemical Action of lig^t," 
delivered in the handsome and capacious the« 
atre on Friday night. Amongst the interest- 
ing experiments introduced, none elicited more 
delighted attention than the exhibition of the 
brilliant and wonderi^ully actinic light pro- 
duced by the combustion of magnesium wire. 
Mr. Brothers, of Manchester, obtained a na- 
tive of Sir Charles LyeU during the lecture, 
using the magn sium light ; and in the course 
of the evening an cnlaiged image of a trans- 
parency from the negative was projected on 
a screen by the aid of the magic lantern, and 
elicited immense applause. The general facts 
which formed the staple of the lecture are of 
course well known to your readers ; but Ihey 
are restated in such a clear and succinct form 
that I cannot forbear making a few extracts. 
After some interesting remarks on the nature 
of light, he said : — 

" Let me, in the first place, endeavour to give 
you some examples of the chemical action 
effected by light. I need do no more than re- 
fer, as a familiar example, to that most beau- 
tiful of modem arts, photography, illustrating, 
as it does, at once the simplest and the most 
complicated of the chemical actions of lig^t. 
The simple action consists in the decomposition 
of silver salts, chloride, bromide, and iodide, by 
the light, in the blackening, for instance, of 
photographic paper in the sunlight : the most 
compHcated of the actions is exemplified in 
that wonderful latent image formed upon the 
sensitive plate, the light having efiTected upon 
the chemical constituents a change which is 
invisible even under the microscope, but which 
enables them to decompose when brought under 
the influence of certain deoxidizing agents^- 
the developers of the photographers. The 
theory of the photographic processes is at 
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present in its earliest in&noy. The art has 
progreflsed fieur ; bat, as is nsoallf the case, the 
scienoe follows onlf slowlj. We know little 
abeat the composition even, of the visible 
image; we know nothing aboat the kind of 
decomposition which occurs in the formation 
of the latent and invisible image ; nor are we 
acquainted with the sdentifio explanation of 
the employment of the various reagents used 
amongst photographers. A second illustration 
of the chemical action of Ught is the combina- 
tion which light effects upon a mixture of the 
two elementary gases, chloride and hydrogen. 
I hold in my hand a small glass bulb filled 
with a mixture of exactly equal volumes of 
chlorine and hydrogen. These gases will re- 
main for any length of time in contact without 
the slightest combination ensuing, if they are 
kept in the dark and kept cool ; expose them 
but one second to the direct sunlight, and com- 
bination ensues so rapidly that a sharp explo- 
sion occurs, owing to the great heat which is 
evolved. I have here the power of producing 
a light so rich in the chemically active rays 
that the result will be the same as if I threw 
the bulb into the sunlight. I wish next to 
iUnstrate the fact that only those of the sun's 
rays which exist at or near the violet end of 
the spectnun have the power to act thus che- 
mically. The light evolved by phosphorus 
burning in oxygen contains so much chemically 
active light, tiiat it wiU explode the bulbs of 
chlorine and hydrogen. If, however, I bum 
the phosphorus in a globe of red glass, the che- 
mically active blue rays cannot pass ; they are 
all absorbed by the red colouring matter of the 
glass, and the bulb exposed to this light wiU 
not explode. If, on tiie other hand, I bum 
the phosphorus in a similar globe made of blue ! 
glass, the highly refrangible blue rays will| 
pass through, and falling upon the chloride 
and hydrogen bulb, it will ei^ode. | 

''As a third and last example of the chemical 
action of light, I would refer to the relation in 
which the chemical rays stand to vegetable ' 
life. If we examine the chemical constitution 
of vegetables, we find that they consist almost 
entirely, although the other constituents are 
necessary, of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen — 
substances all contained in the atmosphere. 
When vegetable matter is destroyed by oxida- \ 
tion, er burnt, carbonic acid and water are 
formed, and heat is evolved. It is upon this 
heat«lone that animals exist ; all their enex^ 
is ikma heat thrown into other channels, and 
their forces are derived from those locked up 
in the vegetable organisms upon which they 
f sel Whence is tins heat derived ? How do 
giants then accumulate this store of energy ? 
ftey obtain it from the sunlight. The plant 



absorbs the rapidly vibrating solar radiations, 
and stores them up ready to be again given out 
in various forms of energy when the vegetable 
organism is destroyed by oxidation. It is the 
sunlight which, acting upon the green odour-i 
ing matter of leaves, decomposes the carbonic 
acid of the air into its constituent elements, 
enabling the plant to assimilate the carbon, 
and to turn the free oxygen back into the air 
for the subsequent use of animals. But in 
this case, as with the chlorine and hydrogen, 
it is only the most refrangible, the blue por- 
tions of the sun's rays, which are able to effect 
this decomposition. I can illustrate this power 
which the green leaves possess of absorbing the 
chemically active rays, whilst leaves destitute 
of tiiat colour allow tiie rays to pass through 
them without effecting any chemical decompo- 
sition. I have here some leaves of the varie- 
gated mint; a portion of each leaf is green and 
a portion colourless. Both portions are equally 
transparent to conunon visible light, as we see 
when we throw the image of the leaves on the 
screen by means of the lantem. 

Here I have a sensitive photographic plate, 
and I wiU place the leaves upon the sensitive 
surface, and then expose the leaves to a strong 
light, so that the rays must pass through the 
leaves before they rcAch the plate. I can show 
you that this light of burning magnesium wire 
possesses powe^ul chemical action, as it imme- 
diately causes a bulb of chlorine and hydrogen 
gases to explode when brought near. On de- 
veloping the latent image produced, we shall 
see that none of the chemically active rays have 
passed through the green parts of the leaves to 
the sensitive plate, whilst the white portions 
have proved transparent to the chemical rays, 
and the film has, in those parts, been decom- 
posed. Hence, too, in photographs, the leaves 
of trees through which the lig^t has been trans- 
mitted appear black, whilst the light which 
is reflected frt)m leaves containing chemical 
rays produces the proper effect." 

After some remarks on the importance of 
measurement of chemical action, he pro- 
ceeded: — 

" The method of measurement of the chemical 
action effected by the total sun- and daylight, 
which I shall endeavour to explain, is, I be- 
lieve, now so far perfect that it may be intro- 
duced for practical registration in meteorolo- 
gical observatories, l^e instrument which I 
hold in my hand is all that is needed for making 
the observations ; and the curves of daily che- 
mical intensity upon the diagrams (to which I 
shall again refer) show the kind of results 
thus obtained. For some yean I have had the 
pleasure and advantage of being associated, in 
a series of researches upon the measurement of 
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the ehemioal aotion of light, vitli aman whom 
Z am proud to number amongst my most inti- 
mate &iends — Professor Bunsen, of fieidelbei^; 
and to him I am glad to be able to ascribe 
the merit, if suoh be found, in the method 
whioh I shall endeavour to make plain to you. 
This method oonsistB in the exact estimation of 
the time whioh a photographic paper of a con- 
stant degree of sensitivenesB requires to be 
exposed to light in order to attain a certain 
ffswD. tint, it being ascertained that this same 
tint is always produced when the same amount 
of light falls upon the sensitiye paper. Hence 
it was necessary to construct an apparatus in 
which photographic sensitised paper could be 
exposed to the sunlight for definite times mea- 
sured by small fractions of a second. This in- 
atrument consists essentially oi a pendulum, 
idbrating about three-quarter seconds, by 
whose oscillation a sheet of darkened mica is 
withdrawn from, and brought back over, a ho- 
rizontal strip of paper prepaxed with chloride 
of silver, and placed in a constant position re- 
lative to the pendulum and sheet of mica. The 
time daring which each point in the length of 
the strip IB exposed is different, and the time 
of exposure for each point can be calculated 
when the length and position of the strip and 
the duration and amplitude of the pendidum's 
vibration are given. The strip of sensitive 
pi^er presents, after exposure, a gradual di- 
minution of shade from dark to light, and for 
each shade the time of exposure is known. In 
order that such a graduated strip may serve as 
a means of measuring the chemical action of 
light, we require — 

" 1. To know the relation existing between 
the several tints and the intensity of the light 
necessary to produce such tints. 

"2. To construct sensitive paper which shall 
always possess the same degree of sensitiveness, 
and can easily be prepared when required. 

" It was found, by a long series of experi- 
ments, that it was possible, by adhering strictly 
to a certain method of manipulation, to prepare 
standard papers, which, when made, possess a 
constant degree of sensitiveness, so that, if the 
same light falls upon them, the papers are 
always coloured to the same tint. Experi- 
ment, likewise, showed that the tint attained 
by such a paper was constant when the 
quantity of light falling upon it also remained 
constant; so that light of the intensity 50, 
falling upon the paper for the time 1, pro- 
duced the same blackening effect as light 
of the intensity 1 falling upon it for the 
time 50. Knowing this law, which regulates 
the degree of shade of the paper, and having 
a surf^ of a perfectly constant degree of 
aenaitiveness, it is eesy to obtain absolute mea- 



nuements of the ohemieal action of hifiL 
For this purpose on arbitrary unit of meaBue- 
ment is chosen, by making a standard tint 
whioh can be easily and exactly sepvoduoedat 
any time. The quantity ol light which shall^ 
in a second or unit of time, produce a blaekea* 
ing effect on the standard photographic papw 
equal to that of theatandardtiiitiasaid to bars 
the chemical intensity 1. If the time needed 
to ^dnce this same tint is found, by experi- 
ment with the pendulum-photometer, to be 
two seconds, th^ the chemical intensity is one- 
half, and so on. All that is needed, in order 
to obtain accurate measurements of the diemi- 
eal action of diffused daylight or san%ht, is 
to be able to find the time necessary to olfeet a 
blackening of the normal paper equal in shade 
to the standard tint. This is done by means of 
the graduated strip made in the penduliun 
photometer. 

" For the purpose of accurately comparing 
these tints, the ordinary daylight or even 
lamplight cannot be used, as a change would 
thereby be produced on the sensitive paper. A 
light which does not act chemically must be 
u»Bd; such a light is the monochromatic sods 
flame ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. The light &om this flame pos- 
sesses another advantage, namely, that the 
unavoidable differences of colour are not seen, 
variations in shade alone being perceptible. Bj 
help of this soda flame, the coincidence of ehadfr 
of the graduated strip with the standard tint 
can be read off with the greatest precision. la 
order to measure the chemical intensity of the 
dayhght at any time, all that is needed is to ex- 
pose a strip of standard paper in the pendulum 
photometer for a given number of vibrations, 
and then to find upon the strip thus exposed 
the point at which a shade equal to the standard 
tint has been produced. Reference to a table 
gives the time of exposure necessary to produce 
this tint, and the reciprocal of this time repre- 
sents the intensity of the acting light. If the 
time necessary were three seconds, the chemi- 
cal intensity would be one-third ; if the time 
were half a second,the intensity would be two. 
In this way curves of daily chemical inten- 
sity have been obtained, which show the varia- 
tion caused by clouds or by the changing alti- 
tude of the sun. These curves show maxima 
and minima exactiy corresponding to the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the sun behind 
a cloud. The difference between the sun's che- 
mical intensity in summer and winter is tfann 
also depicted. Based upon the principles of 
the pendulum photometer, a much simpler me- 
thod of making these measurements has bem 
arranged as follows : — A graduated strip made 
in the pendulum photometer is fixed in hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and pasted upon a board to- 
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piftbed with a scale. The shades of certain 
points on this fixed strip are compared with 
the shades oil giycn pomts upon a graduated 
itriiv prepared in the usual way, and not fixed 
in bTpoBBlphite. Tho fixed starip is thus cali- 
brated in terms of t^e unit of measurement, 
and it may then be used as a means of mea- 
Bating the chemical action of light. Small 
]A6cee of the standard paper are then exposed 
for a given time to the light which it is desired 
to measure, until the shade approaches that of 
a part of llie . fixed strip ; the point of exact 
coineidence is then read off by the soda flame 
09 usual. In this way a piece of standard 
paper of one square inch of area will serve for 
twenty separate determinations, and the whole 
arrangement for exposure may be carried in 
the pocket." 

After some further remarks and experiments, 
be proceeded : — 

*'The spectrum of burning magnesium is 
exceedingly rich in violet and ultra-violet rays, 
partly due to the incandescent vapour of mag- 
nesiiun, and partly to the intensely heated 
loagnesia formed by the combustion. So long 
ago as 1859 the cbemically active power pos- 
sessed by this light, compared with that of the 
son, was determined, and the use of this light 
for the purposes of photography was proposed. 
It was shown that a burning surface of mag- 
nedom wire, which, seen from a point at the 
sea-level, has an apparent magnitude equal to 
tbat of the sun, efiects on that point the same 
amount of chemical action as the sun would do 
if shining from a cloudless sky at a height of 
99^53' above the horizon. On comparing the 
yiftible brightness of these two sources of hght, 
it was found that the brightness of the sun's 
^, as measured by the eye, is 524 times as 
great as that of burning magnesium when the 
sun's aenith-distance is 67° 22', whilst at the 
saaie zenith-distance the sun's chemical bright- 
ness is only five times as great. Hence the 
Talue of this light, as a source of the chemically 
setiTe rays for photographic purposes, becomes 
at once apparent. In the memoirs published 
ia the above year it is stated that the steady 
and equable light evolved by magnesium wire 
burning in the air, and the immense ohemical 
action thus produced, render this source of li^t 
vahiable as a nmpLe means of obtaining a given 
quantity of chemical illumination, and that the 
<»mbustion of this metal constitutes so definite 
and simple a source of light for the purposes of 
I^tochemical meaaurement, that the wide 
^tribution of magnesium becomes desirable. 
'Tbe applieati0n of this metal, as a source of 
bgbt, may become even of technical importance. 
A burning magneaiam wire of the thickness of 
0*297 millimetre evolves as mudi light as 74 



stearine candles, of which 5 go to the pound. 
K this light lasted one minute, 0*987 metre of 
wire, weighing 0*120 gramme, would be burnt. 
In order to |ffoduce a light equal to 74 stearine 
candles burning £or ten hours, whereby about 
201bs. of stearine is consumed, 72*2 grammes 
(2^ ounces) of magnesium would be required. 
The magnesium wire can be easily prepared by 
forcing out the metal from a heated steel press 
having a fine opening at bottom; this wire 
might be rolled up in coils upon a spindle, 
which could be made to revolve by clockwork, 
and thus the end of the wire, glided by passing 
through a groove or between rollers, could be 
continually pushed forward into a gas or spirit- 
lamp flame, in which it would bum." 

The excellent paper by Mr. Claudet on 
<' Photosculptnre " I send you in full, as you 
win probably lay it before your readers in its 
entirety. I may add that a model of the ap* 
paratus was shown to illustrate the working, 
and some rerj pretty busts and statuettes 
formed admirable illustrations of the capabi-> 
lity of the invention. A bust of Sir Charles 
L^^ell was a capital portrait; the negatives 
had been produced only a few weeks previ- 
ously, and, as I understood Mr. Claudet to 
say, ihe bust had been completed without the 
artist in the sculptural department ever having 
seen Sir Charles at all. 

Photosculptnre. By A. Clafdet, F.R.S, 

Ip in our time opinions are divided as ta 
whether photography is finally to exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the fine arts, or the 
contrary, there is no question that its innumer-' 
able useful applications are a boon to the com- 
munity. 

After having been habituated to photography, 
we can scarcely suppose it possible to do with- 
out photography, as we might say of railways 
or of the electric telegraph. 

Photography may have been the enemy of 
all that was inferior in the arts of painting and 
engraving, but is that to be regretted? 

Instead of the dabblers in portraiture who 
were satisfying a morbid taste, we have a groat 
army of [^otographers capable of representing 
the human form and features in the utmost 
perfection. Printing itself, that universal and 
powerful aid of civilization, was only established 
by superseding a class of artists who had, at 
least, the merit of spreading by their work 
knowledge and literature during many cen- 
turies. They indeed produced true worhs of 
art, which, though no longer repeated, are to be 
admired in the museums where they are pre-^ 
served. 

As to the art of painting, instead of being 
injured, it ia served by photography, whick 
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enables ariastB to be more perfect in their de- 
sign, and to study the beauty of forms yielded 
by the photographic mirror. 

Photography, in multiplying nuoreUons re- 
presentations of the beauties of nature, tends 
to inculcate the taste for artistic productions. 
There will be fewer bad painters because there 
will be less and less demand for inferior paint- 
ings. Fine works only will be esteemed, and 
the taste for art will increase in proportion to 
the value of its productions. 

Is it not the same in literature? Who can 
deny that the more refined and pure it is, the 
more it educates and disposes the mind to reject 
whatever has not the stamp of genius? 

In an enlightened age inferior literature 
cannot exist. So the fine arts will be im- 
proved by photography. Notwithstanding the 
alarm of narrow minds incapable of apprecia- 
ting progress, the discoveries which are based 
upon science will ultimately produce good, and 
benefit society. To the painter, photography 
affords the means of being absolutely correct 
in design. Beference to photographs in paint- 
ing portraits, representing draperies, &c., saves 
immense trouble, and obviates the necessity of 
long and repeated sittings. 

But how can it be said that photography 
prevents the artist from imparting to his work 
the impress of genius ? Photography is for 
him only a useful auxiliary. 

Nothmg, however, can arrest the strides of 
photography ; it extends every day its appli- 
cations, and gradually invades every art. 

Who would have expected 'that photography 
was to be the means of sculpture ? 

Yet, however extraordinary such a prognos- 
tication might appear, however difficult at 
first thought it may be to understand the pos- 
sible connexion between fiat representation of 
objects and their solid form, it has been proved 
that from flat photographs a bust, a statue, or 
other object of three dimensions can be made 
by a mechanical process without the necessity 
of the sculptor's copying the original, or even 
seeing it at all. Tet the result is a perfect 
facsimile of the original I Moreover the work 
is executed in oncrtenth of the time required 
for modelling by hand. 

This beautiful application of photography is 
called Photosculpture, and is the invention of 
Mr. Will^me, an eminent French sculptor. 

Before explaining how Mr. Will^me was 
led to this discovery, let me remind you that 
photography itself was invented by painters 
of talent, by artists, who, while using the 
camera obscura for studying the subject of 
their intended pictures, were struck with the 
beauty of those natural representations. In 
ontemplating them they naturally desired 



that the pictores could be permanently fixed. 
Considering that these pictures were formed by 
the light r^ected from the objects, theyessayed 
to fix them by availing themsdves of the known 
scientific fact that light had the property of 
blackening certain chemisal compounds. 

The flash of that idea was enough ; their 
genius and perseverance solved the problem, 
and they created that art which they desired 
so much — Photography ! 

A similar and no less instructive story may 
be told of photosculpture. Mr. Will^me was 
in the habit, whenever he could procure photo- 
graphs of his sitters, of endeavouring to com- 
municate to the model the correctness of those 
unerring types. But how was he to raise the 
outlines of flat pictures into a solid form ? 

Tet those single photographs, such as they 
were, would serve him to measure exactiyprofile 
outlines. He could indeed, by means of one of 
the points of a pantograph, follow the outline 
of the photograph, while with the other point 
directed on the model he ascertained and cor- 
rected any error which had been communicated 
to his work during the modelling. What he 
could do with one view, or one single photo- 
graph of the sitter, he might do also with 
several other views if he had them. This was 
sufficient to open the inquiry of an ingeniouB 
mind. He saw at once tiiat if he had photo- 
graphs of many other profiles of the sitter, 
taken at the same moment, by a number of 
cameras obscuras placed around, he might alter- 
nately and consecutively correct his model by 
comparing the profile outline of each photo- 
graph with the corresponding outline of the 
model. Such was the origin of a marvellous 
and splendid discovery. But it soon naturally 
occurred to him that, instead of correcting his 
model when nearly completed, he had better 
work at once with the pantograph upon the 
rough block of clay, and cut it out gradually 
all round in following one after the other the 
outline of each of the photographs. 

Now supposing that he had 24 photographs, 
representing the sitter in as many points of 
view (all taken at once), he had but to turn 
the block of clay, after every operation, ^th of 
the base upon which it is fixed, and to cut 
out the next profile, until the block had com- 
pleted its entire revolution, and then the 
clay was transformed into a perfect solid figure 
of the 24 photographs — the statue or bust was 
made! 

When this is once explained, every one must 
be struck with admiration at the excellence of 
the process. It is so sure and so simple, that 
we are surprised it had not been thought of 
before. But so it is with the most valuable in- 
ventions. They wait until some genius grasps 
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iJie idfla, aiid conceiyes how to siake them pxBC- 

tioal. 

It will, perhaps, be argued as a defect of 
photoscolptare, that, being the result of a 
mechanical process, it leaves no opportunity for 
the display of artistic taste or feduig, and that 
its productions must therefore be only vulgar 
and matter of £Etot. This would be a mistake ; 
because the sculptor, who has to direct the last 
operation, wiU exercise his skill in communi- 
cating to the model all the refinement with 
which, as a sculptor merely, he could have 
endowed it. For supposing the photographs to 
hsTc been deficient in attitude or expression, in 
giving the last touches to the model, the sculp- 
tor can correct those imperfections. The pan- 
tograph of photosculpture will communicate to 
the day the true character and the proportions 
of the object, with all the correctness of the 
photographs ; it will produce a perfect likeness, 
and it will be necessary to give to this first 
draught the softness and finish of a work of art. 
These of course cannot be imparted except by 
the skilftil hand and the intellectual feeling of 
a true artist. In short, as ^e model must be 
touched by a sculptor, it is dear that the sculp- 
tor 80 engaged should be such as will not spoil 
the work of the unerring machine, but, on the 
contrary, improve it in many particulars, and 
eren add to it the sentiment of art. Therefore 
the process of photosculpture is to put into 
the hands of a skilfol sculptor a model perfect 
in its proportions, correct in design, full of 
character, including draperies of the most ele- 
gant outlines, such as only are represented by 
photographs ; and this model, so prepared for 
him, would have required a tedious labour with 
the disadvantage of much uncertainty. 

As photography has been the means of im- 
pioying the art of painting, so photosculpture 
is destined to improve sculpture, and to spread 
in all dasses the taste for this noblest branch 
of the fine arts. It maybe said that sculpture 
is understood only by a very limited number of 
educated minds. It is seen only in palaces, in 
the public galleries, and in the mansions of the 
rich. Good sculpture is very expensive, and 
for this reason it is not customary for the mid- 
dle dasses to employ sculptors to execute busts 
or statuettes of rdatives or friends. Besides the 
question of price, there are very few artists 
capable of producing such a work as shall be 
an inducement to the possession of this kind of 
BimiHtude. Photosculpture, therefore, opens 
a new era by the advantages of its procedure. 
The work is done with greater accuracy, in a 
Tery short time, and consequentiy at a moderate 
price. The original has only to sit once for 
the photograph, and then in a few days, with- 
out ftirther tixMible, or the necessity of appear- 



ing repeatedly before the sculptor, a bust or 
statuette is produced. Such fadlities cannot 
fail to make the demand very general, and this 
must cause the employment of a great number 
of artists. The '< atdiers " of photosculpture 
are indeed to he the best school of teulpturef 
from which wiU issue a succession of skilftil 
artists, who, having practised the mechanical • 
process, wiU be able, when photographs cannot 
be obtained, to model by hand. Therefore the 
art of sculpture must in every way benefit from 
the practice of photosculpture, which, undoubt- 
edly, we shall see honoured in the dwellings of 
thousands, not only as regards portraiture in 
general, but also as to tiie resemblances of 
tiiose who by their genius and virtues have de- 
served our admiration and esteem. 

Again, photosculpture will be. the easy and 
inexpensive means of reproducing in various 
sises, and with unerring faithfulness, the beau- 
tiful remains of antique sculpture, whether 
statues, vases, or other objects which can only 
be seen in museums and galleries, and thus the 
public can possess, at a small cost, copies or 
rather facsimiles of the great creations of 
past ages. The only copies existing of those 
works cannot often be repeated, for they must 
be made at some risk of injuring the original, 
the only process hitherto known being that of 
taking casts; hence they are expensive and 
rare. To obtain a certain number of photo- 
graphs of these precious relics is all that will 
be needed for their reproduction by the photo- 
sculpture process. 

Photography has already been the means of 
copying the paintings of cdebrated masters 
existing in public and private galleries. By 
those photographs every one is enabled to pos- 
sess copies of the noblest works in the art of 
painting. These copies contain composition, 
design, and everything capable of conveying 
the feeling of the artist ; but they are deficient 
in one essential— colour ! 

It is otherwise as regards the representation 
of statuary, which leaves to the mind to imagine 
colour. Photosculpture has then the advan- 
tage of reproducing works in sculpture without 
depriving us of any of the attributes which 
have made them famous. 

Photosculpture will further b^ applied to 
the representations of animals, showing them 
in true and natural attitudes ; by this means 
fEuthful models will be introduced in the manu- 
facture of porcelain, clocks, furniture, and 
much that contributes to the embellishment of 
our dwellings. 

In a word, photosculpture is calculated to 
spread the taste for the beautiful in form ; it 
opens a new era, which will be remarkable in 
the history of the fine arts. 
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I htLYe thought that I oonld sot giye to thd 
meeting a better illnstratioii of the proeess of 
photoBCulptuie than by ezeeuttng the bust of 
Ota illustriouB president, 8ir (jharlee Lyell. 
I intited 6ir Ghiurles for this purpose, and he 
was hind enough to sit for his photographs on 
the 16th August* 

The machine has done the wotk, the sculptor 
has giTOn the finishing-toudh to the model, 
and here is the bust completed. Sir Charles not 
having seen it before I brought it to the 
Meeting I 

In so short a time I hare also been able to 
obtain of the same bust a model in bronxe, siud 
I leave to the Meeting to form some opinion of 
photosculptnre bjr this and other examples 
now near me. 

At the conclusion of the leetnre^ Mr. Glaudet 
illustrated, by means of a model, the mode of 
working in photosculpture, and also exhibited 
a num^r of busts and statuettes produced by 
the process, which were examined with much 
interest. 

Br. BoBOoe read two papers, in the Chemical 
Section, relating to photography. One contained 
yery interesting suggestions for establishing a 
system of quantitative photography. He re- 
marked that, up to the present time, the theory 
of photographic processes was in the first or 
quantitative stage, and then proceeded to 
describe some of the results of experiments 
undertaken for the establishment of a quanti- 
tative photography, the method being based 
upon the experimental law laid down by Fro 
fessor Bunsen and the lecturer, to the effect 
that a constant product of the intensities of the 
acting light into the times of exposure always 
corresponds to a constant tint on the photo- 
gmp^o paper. Hence if several prepared 
papers were exposed to a constant source of 
light for yazying times, in order that they 
should all exhibit the same tint when examined 
by the soda flame, the relative sensitiveness of 
the papers would be represented by tilie reci- 
procals of the said times. To overcome the 
difficulty of exposing papers of yarying sensi^ 
tiveness for different times, until a uniform 
tint was obtained, the papers were aU exposed 
the same length of time, and the different tints 
produced read off upon a graduated standard 
strip prepared in llie pendulum-photometer, 
and the time calculated which each paper must 
have been exposed in order to bring them all 
to one tint taken as the standard. 

• It had been previously ascertained that va- 
riation between certain limits in the strength 
of the silver bath but slightly affected the sen- 
sitireness, but that the strength of the salting 
solution had a most important influence in this 



direction. Papers prepared wilii varying pro- 
portions of chloride of sodium, and then ezr 
cited on a 10 ^ cent, silver bath and their 
degrees of sensitivenesa recorded, that salted 
with a 1 per cent, solution being taken as the 
unit, and curves drawn indicating the relatiiTe 
sensitiveneBs of each of the other p^ers^ & 
earefoUy tabulated statement of the progressive 
increase of SMisitrreneas with eaeh increase in 
the strength of the salting solution was then 
seoured. The experiments were tried witii 
the chlorides of sodium, potassium, and am- 
monium ; Jmt no variatiaa in sensitiveBefls was 
found^to. arise from the use dliie Cerent 
metals when the quantity of ehloiine renuuisd 
constant. 

Experiments with iodides and bromides were 
also recorded ; the former, however, even altar 
lon^ exposure, was not sufficiently affected to 
admit of satia&otory measurement of its sen- 
sitiyeness, notwithstanding that in the forma- 
tkm of a latent image it is so much more sen- 
sitive than the other haloid salts of silver. 
Bromide of silver was found to be considerably 
more sensitive than chloride, and a mixtme oi 
bromide and chloride was found as sensitive 
as the . bromide alone. A mixture of iodide 
and chloride was found to give a great acces- 
sion of senaitiyeness ; and a mixture of equal 
parts of the three salts, chloride, bromide, and 
iodide, gaye still more sensitive results. With 
a mixture of bromide and iodide a remarkable 
decrease in sensitiveness was obs^red, the 
retarding action exerted by iodide being ana- 
logous to the retarding action exerted by the 
traces of small quantitieB of foreign gases upon 
the sensitive mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, 
and probably b^ongs to that dass of action to 
which the name of photochenuGal induction 
has been given. 

This paper was followed by another by Dr. 
Roscoe, in which he described the method of 
photochemical measurement already referred 
to in his lecture^ I subjoin a brief report I 
find already in print of the disousaon which 
followed, in which it will be seen that the che- 
mical activity of the blue ray in thd decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid in the nutrition of plants 
was denied. 

Dr. Daubeny wished to ask Professor Boscoe 
a question respecting his recent lecture in the 
theatre. Bcane thirty-four years ago he (Br. 
Danbeny) made some experiments on the action 
of light upon plants, and he oame to the con- 
clusion that chemical rays had no action upon 
the decomposition of carbonic add in plants, 
but it was done by the luminoua rays.. His 
opinion had since been confirmed by Professor 
Draper. He understood Professor Bosdoe had 
come to aa opposite ooadtuaoti, and he wished 
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to know 00 iftisA obserratiom he had oomd to 
mohaeonelTuion. 

ProfeBBor Eosooe aaid he eertainly did 8tat9> 
and he inuat aay that he beliered at that mo* 
meaty that it was the chemical laya which had 
the power of decompoamg the carbonic add. 
Ee aaid this with all respect to Dr« Daabenj 
and Frofeasor Draper. He should be glad if 
Dr. Daiabeny would relate hia experiments in 
wMch he proved it was not the chemical rays 
' tbat decomposed the carbonic acid« He was 
about to say that he had not made any ezpe^ 
riments upon the subject, but he beliered it 
was genanlly admitted thirf; chemical rays were 
those whi^ decomposed carbonio acid. 
Dr. Danbeny said he held a contrary opinion. 
Frafesaor Boscoe said he imagined the foot 
tliat blue rays were absorbed entirely hy the 
green cdonring-'matter of plants proved what 
be adranced^ They found ttiat the green mat* 
ter of phmts would not allow those rays to pass, 
whereas the parts which were oolonrless did 
attow them to pass. This was a proof that it 
wu the really highly refirangible rays which 
deeomposed the carlxmic acid. 

Professor Miller believed it had been shown 
that it was the luminous rays which effected 
the decompofdtion of carbonic acid. 

Dr. Sullivan said there was a phenomenon 
which preceded the green leare»^that of the 
(xmrersion of the white compound winch pre- 
eeded the leaves. Would the spectrum depiited 
of chemical rays produce the green ? 

Br. Dsabeny said the direct conclnsion he 
came to was that luminous rays were those 
that were efficient | btt«; as he used coloured 
glasses in bis experiments, he wished to know 
if it had been established by other experiments 
that he and Professor Draper were in error. 

Professor Williamson said they had a great 
nnmber of rays, aQ of which acted, some on 
one compound and some on other compounds. 
It did appear to him that the great direction 
of future investigation should be to determine 
what it was they were speaking of when they 
spoke of chemical rays. He thought it might 
torn out that many luminous rays did produce 
definite chemical action upon certain classes of 



A paper on the application of photography 
and tiie magic lantern to educational purposes, 
by Mr. B. Highley, was read, and some fine 
tranapozenoies exhibited. Mr. Brothers ex*' 
plained llie method of producing some very fine 
e&Jaiged photographs of the moon, a transpa- 
rency from a smaU negative being first ob« 
ta]Aed,^d from this an enlarged negative. A 
novel appUeation of photography was dofifcribed 
by Mr« Boifby. After acting upon samples of 
iron and steel with adds so as to lay bare their 



fttractorey he obtains enlaiged miciiOBeopie x^he- 
tographs of each sample, acid thus ^flbrds an 
eiCeeUent means of examining at lupsiiie the 
exact structure of eadi specimen^ 

These were the ehief matters of photogra- 
phic interest in the varied programme which 
was brought imder the attention of members. 
The neat Meeting ia to be held atSiimingbam, 
a somewhat dreary contrast to the ptleasant city 
of Bath, so beautifully surrounded by wood- 
crowned hiUe. Birmingham and the neigh- 
bourhood will not be wanting, however, in 
matter ef scientific interests 



A Jfew Step in FTtotograpkif*^ 
Fvw of ihe arts show such signs of vitality as 
the infant one of photography. It would be 
strange, indeed, if an art wMch has so much of 
novelty and marvel about it, which gives to 
idlers the most gracefdl amusement, and to 
workers the most splendid results, which inter^ 
ests equally the man of science and the lover 
of art, which yields not merely a fiveUhood, 
but immense gains to many who practise it, 
and which Is, nevertheless, in its in&ncy, eftiould 
not display great vigour and make continual 
progress. One more step of a mighty progress 
we chronicle today — a step that, tiiough small 
in itself, is of immense importance and amounts 
to a revolution in photography. It is the step 
by which now at last we can produce a per- 
manent print. Englishmen and Frenchmen 
have hitherto carried off the chief honours of 
discovery in photographic science ; but this last 
discovery is the work of a Gennan. To explain 
more clearly what he has accomplished, we 
propose to state as rapidly as possible what has 
been already done in the science. 

It is not very long since Wedgwood and Davy 
failed to fix the image which stmlight impresses, 
and had long been known to ^press, upon 
any surface impregnated with nitrate of nlver. 
Documents e^st which prove that, though 
pictures on silvered paper were obtained about 
the commencement of the present century, no 
means could be found to fix the fieeting image. 
Disheartened by continual fidlure, our men of 
science let photography go to sleep, and nothing 
effectual was done in it until, excited by the 
discoveries and speculations of Kidpce de 8t. 
Victor and others, Daguerre obtained pictures 
on metal plates that promised permanence. 
The application of vapour of iodine to the sil- 
vered plate gave the daguerreotype image, and 
this process was the pioneer of all the so-called 
" negative ''processes now used in photography. 
Scarcely had the beautifal process of Daguerre 
been made public, when our own countiyman, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, made a further step in adrance 
* From the Tbnes. 

•2 
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wHch at once gave a great practical 
Talne to tiie photographic art; he ducovered 
the meana of producing upon paper so-called 
" positive " images of the objects to be pictured, 
independently of Dagaerre, he had succeeded 
in producing negatiye images on paper, — that 
isy images in which the conditions of light and 
shade are the reverse of those existing in 
natorcy the shadows being represented hj lights, 
and the lights by shadows. He now succeeded 
in printing from this n^^tive any number of 
positive images in which the lights were li^ts 
and the shadows shadows. It was a vast stride, 
and that which followed was also vast. It was 
recommended by Le Grey that collodion should 
be used as the vehicle for the sensitive salts 
which, spread out in a film, receive the sun- 
picture. The practical mind of Archer seized 
tiie idea, and, spreading the collodion onaglass 
plate, discovered the means of obtaining very 
much increased delicacy of detail — a n^^ative 
picture of far greater i^ue than paper could 
possibly produce. Thenceforward to the pre- 
sent time various improvements have been made 
in the process of taking the original negatives. 
Greater sensitiveness and, as a consequence, 
greater rapidity of action have been imparted 
to the coUodion-film ; and this n^^tive process 
now leaves littie to be desired, save and except 
one thing — ^the means of impressing the sensi- 
tive surface instantaneously with any kind of 
picture. Instantaneous pictures of great beauty 
have been obtained, and chiefly by Colonel 
Stuart Wortley, but they are for the most part 
confined to the representations of objects bril- 
liantiy lighted. Save for this defect of instan 
taneousness, the method of taking negatives on 
a film of collodion spread over glass is well nigh 
perfect. 

It is in the process of transferring the nega- 
tive image into a positive one many times re- 
peated that the chief difficulty of photography 
now arises. A perfect negative having been 
obtained, it is necessary to print off hundreds 
and thousands of copies on paper. The paper 
itself, and the materiaJa witii which it is pre- 
pared, as the albumen and the nitrate of silver, 
vary not a littie in their action — ^vary, indeed, 
so much, that it is rare to get twenty copies 
of any individual photograph that shall be 
all alike. Worst of all, tiie materials used in 
the preparation of the prints contain within 
themselves the elements of destruction. The 
most important materials used in the prepara- 
tion of paper for printing positives are albu- 
men and nitrate of silver. A film of albumen 
lies upon the paper, and the surface of it is 
prepared with silver to receive the print, which 
is then submitted to various washing-processes 
in Order to render it as permanent as possible. 



All questiona of permanence, however, it ii 
difficult to establiah, and when we oome to 
consider them, we are reminded of the wise 
youth mentioned in every Greek Ddectoi, 
who, hearing that ravens live a hundred yean, 
kept one to see if it were true. Unfortonately, 
it is not necessary to wait so long in order to 
discover that the great majority of photogn- 
phic prints are cextainly doomed, and thattlu 
chances are against aU in which silTer end 
albumen are used. Nitrate of eilvsr ii w 
difficult to work, and so uncertain in its efEBdi, 
besides being expensive, that men of mmn 
have long been on the look-out for some otlier 
metallic salt that would take its place. Tht 
nitrate of uranium has been tried, the ammo- 
nio-dtrate of iron, the chloride of gold, and » 
on, but hitherto with littie success. Thenittate 
of uranium seemed to promise permanence in 
the results which it gave, but these leeolts 
were attained with great difficulty, and wen 
only in rare instances of a fine quality. 

The new process which has been disoorered 
in Germany by Herr Wothly, and from him 
has been named " Wothlytype," discards ni- 
trate of silver, and discards slbumen. For tiie 
former it uses a double salt of uraninm, tho 
name of which is at present kept secret; for 
the latter it uses collodion. We have explained 
that by the ordinary method the paper to be 
printed is sized with albumen, and the snzfaee 
of the slbumen receives the silver preparatLon, 
which is sensitive to the Ught, and i^ows tbe 
printed image. The paper thus does not re- 
ceive the image, but is, as it were, a mere bed 
on which lies the material that does noem it 
^y the substitution of collodion for albmnen a 
different result is reached. In the first place, 
the film of collodion on the paper yields a 
beautiful smooth surface on which to reoeive 
the image, and the result is that pictores are 
printed upon it with wonderftil delicacy. In 
the second place, the coUodion before it is 
washed upon the paper is rendered sensitiTe 
by being combined with the salt of uraniiuD* 
llie sensitiveness, therefore, is not on the sur- 
face alone of the coUodion-film, it is in the film 
itself, and so completely passes through it, that, 
eyen if it be peeled away from the paper, tbe 
image which it received will be found on the 
paper beneath. The vehicle thus employed is 
not less superior to all others yet known for 
printing the positive image on paper than it is 
to all others yet known for receiring the nege- 
tive image on glass. The metallic salt which 
combines with it has also rare merits. In the 
first place, the manipulations are Yeayjm^ 
and easy — fan more so than in the silver- 
printing process, and thus the labour saved ii 
considerable. Next, the paper, when rendered 
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senflitiye for printing, or '< sensitized," as the 
photographers say, keeps perfectly for two or 
eTcn thi^e weeks— an immense boon to ama- 
teurs, who can thus have their stock of print- 
ing paper " sensitized " for them ; whereas at 
present, when the paper receives the sensitiye 
preparation, it has to be used ahoiost imme- 
diately, and will not keep more than a day or 
two. Thirdly, the colour and tone obtained 
are very yarioos, including every shade that can 
be got by the ordinary silver plan ; but, in ad- 
dition, it has the advantage of being able to 
print any number of impressions of exactly the 
same colour, and of doing away with all such 
difficulties as show themselves in mealiness and 
irregular toning. The precision of result is a 
great point. By the silver process the results 
are never certain, and even when a print comes 
out perfect from the frame the subsequent pro- 
cesses of washing and fixing go seriously to alter 
it. Lastly, the permanent character of the new 
method is very remjirkable. Nobody seems to 
know exactly why the old silver process gives 
way — ^whether it be on account of the albu- 
men, or the nitrate of silver, or the hypo- 
Eulphite of soda. We only know that so many 
of the prints prepared by the old method fall 
away that no reliance can be placed in those 
which seem to stand firm. We know how apt 
silver is to tarnish, and especially in atmo- 
spheres that abound in the compounds of sul- 
phur. Some photographers seem to think that 
it is this sulphur which does havoc to their 
lahours. Whatever it be, ordinary photographs 
fade or darken, or in some way cdter, and give 
us little hope of the fixity of those which still 
hold good. If it is the sulphur of the atmo- 
sphere or the albumen that does the mischief, 
then this which tells so much upon silver has 
no effect upon uranium ; and the images pic- 
tared on paper prepared with uranium and 
collodion give every prospect of lasting as long 
as the material holds together. These pictures 
have been exposed to sun and rain for weeks 
together, and give no sign of alteration. Water 
seems to have no efiect upon them. We have 
seen them spit upon, as a schoolboy spits on 
his skte and rubs it dry, and after this rough 
process they showed no sign of difference. 

The "Wothlytype" presents some other 
advantages on which we need not now dwell. 
Its chief excellencies are those we have men- 
tioned, — ^that it works with exceeding ease; 
that it is certain in its results, the impressions 
^g all alike ; that the sensitive paper will 
keep for weeks ready for use ; and tiiat when 
it has received the priuted image it will stand 
an amount of tear and wear, and wind and 
leather, which no other photographs will bear. 
The process has been purchased from its Ger- 



man inventor by a photographic company, of 
which Colonel Stuart WortLey is the chairman* 
Colonel Stuart Wortley has long been known 
as one of our foremost amateur photographers* 
Some of his instantaneous pictures, especially 
his pictures of clouds, are among the finest 
things yet achieved in photography. As the 
chairman of a company which calls itself " The 
United Association of Photography (limited),'* 
he advised the purchase of the " Wothlytype," 
and has secured the patent rights of it as far 
as this country is concerned. How the com- 
pany will use their patent it is for themselves 
to determine; but hitherto patent rights in 
connexion with photography have been so dif- 
ficult to maintain, and the progress of the art 
so swiftly renders them null, that it is to be 
hoped they will see the wisdom of liberality, 
and give licences to use their patent on easy 
terms. 

A word as to the manner in which notice 
was first drawn to the process wiQ not be 
uninteresting. Mr. E. King Tenison, one of 
the directors of the company and an experi- 
enced photographer, passing, a few months 
since, through Aix-la-Chapelle, was struck 
by the artistic beauty of some photographs 
which were there exhibited. They also 
attracted the attention of Mr. W. Warren 
Vernon, another director, who was so struck 
with the peculiarity and superiority of the 
specimens ikai he secured and conveyed them 
to London. The result waa that Mr. Brown, 
secretary to the company, one of tho earliest 
workers in photography, and well versed in the 
mysteries of chemistry, was requested to pro- 
ceed to Aix-la-Chapello, communicate with 
Herr Wothly, investigate the entire matter, 
and report the result. The report was favour- 
able, and, upon receipt of it, the directors, 
feeling that so very valuable an invention should 
be realized with as little delay as possible, 
confided the further necessary inquiries to the 
chairman and Mr. Yemen, who were em- 
powered, if they thought fit to do so, to pur- 
chase the right to use the process in England. 
These two gentlemen accordingly proceeded to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, remained there a fortnight, 
studying the chemistry and details of the pro- 
cess, acquired a perfect knowledge of it, and, 
before their return, had secured the right, 
which has since been patented. First impres- 
sions have been confirmed by subsequent ex- 
perience. Some of the pictures produced were 
exposed for weeks together to sun and rain 
without any sign of damage, and the expecta- 
tions of Colonel Stuart- Wortley (himself a 
photographer of rare attainment and great 
practical experience) and of his brother di- 
rectors have been more than fully realized. 
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It is nov pQ68il)le to secure '^ instantaneous " 
son. pictures really worthy of the name. The 
** down express " may be arrested as it goes 
tearing and shrieking on the wings of steam, 
the hissing shell may bo transfixed in its deadly 
course, and the boisterous mirth and indescri- 
bable confusion of the road to the Derby may 
be enjoyed by those who have never witnessed 
the cockney carnival. So far for the incon- 
cfeivable rapidity which can be attained by this 
process. jDurability, the next groat essential, 
may also be confidently promised, and family 
portraits may be handed down to iho third and 
fourth generation, the limit in all likelihood 
being the durability of the material on which 
the pictiire is printed. The beauty and deli- 
cacy of detail and tone of the pictures will be 
admitted by all who inspect them at the offices 
of the company in Regent-street, which are 
open to visitors. It should be added that 
licenses to use the process are about to be 
granted by the directors to photographers on 
liberal terms. 

♦^* A series of specimens will be laid on the 
table at the first Meeting of the Society, on 
Tuesday, November 1st. 



MEMORAIS^DA 



(Photographic, Scientijic, and Practical). 

Bating Photographs, — ^An excellent sugges- 
tion is made by a writer in * Harper's Monthly 
Magazine,' an American periodical. He says, 
" Everybody, writes a friend at the West, has 
his picture taken ; and since the photograph is 
so cheap and universal, everybody will always 
continue to have it taken. If the invention 
had been earlier, every old house, museum, 
palace, castle, and cottage would be full of old 
likenesses; and among them would be the 
photograph of Luther when he left his father's 
house for the University, and one at Worms, 
later in life ; one of Shakspeare, given to Misa 
Hathaway during their engagement; one of 
Bonaparte when at the military school; one 
of Washington when he returned from his 
western survey ; there would be one of Abra- 
ham I/incoln taken at Mississippi village where 
his flat boat was detained a day. Bu|; could 
we identify these pictures ? Not one in a thou- 
sand would have on it the iiame and the date, 

" This is the pregnant text upon which our 
friend is sure that the Easy Chair could preach 
two or three columns. But it preaches itself. 
It is so obvious a duty that we should hope it 
needed no enforcing, although we know very 
well that it is a duty often, and perhaps 
generally, left undone. We say that it needs 
no enforcing, because, when ftdly stated, no 
argument or appeal can strengthen it. If you, 



good reader, when you next have a card taken, 
which you privately think is a caricature of 
your face, will write your name and date upon 
it, you will really increase its value. And to 
enlarge the exhortation, please also date ex- 
actly all your notes and letters. It is not enough 
to write Thursday, or June 20th, at the top or 
bottom. That kind of date has no meaning 
next year or the year after, and it costs very 
little trouble to put the figures of the year. 
The whole subject, brethren, falls under the 
general head of method and order. A very 
little care would convert a slattern into a neat 
Phillis, and a shuffling, shambling, confusedi 
and lazy conduct into a prompt and effective 
one. A place for everything, and everything 
in its place, is one of the earliest copies upon 
which we all exercise our powers in pot-hooks. 
But it is a safe and saving legend for the 
whole of life. Precision is a habit as weU as 
an instinct, and, like all habits, it can be cul- 
tivated and cherished. Date your notes ; date 
your photographs, and put your name upon 
them; keep your papers, your letters, youi 
biUs in order, and you will save time, temper, 
trouble. So mote it be." 

Purifying Ether and Alcohol,- — In a recent 
number of * La Lumiere,' M. Gaudin has some 
interesting practical observations upon the rec- 
tification of ether and ulcohol, from which may 
be deduced a process for the extraction of these 
liquids, in a pure state, from spoilt coUodion. 
The object of rectification is to deprive the 
ether and alcohol of the acid and water Ihey 
contain ; therefore they are distilled in presence 
of the most powerful alkalies — quicklime, pot- 
assa, and soda at their maximum dryness. Their 
action is often incomplete, and, if they absorb 
the acid, they do not act sufficiently as hygro- 
mctric substances; we must therefore intro- 
duce into the circuit of tubes some fused chlo- 
ride of calcium. This substance, when pure, is 
of very high price ; besides, it is capable of re- 
acting chemically upon the liquids distilled. 
M. Gaudin proposes to substitute plaster : the 
alcohol or ether is rectified by adding 1 per 
100 of quicklime and 10 per 100 of baked 
plaster of paris; after intimate mixture, the 
distillation is proceeded with. The liquid to be 
distilled is put into a retort, which for ether will 
remain of the surrounding temperature ; or if 
for alcohol, the retort is immersed in hot water, 
and the receiver in ice or freezing-mixture. 

Pliotographs on Enamel, — M. Guillemere 
communicates to ' Les Mondes ' a process of 
producing photographic enamels based upon 
Poitevin's discovery of the photographic pro- 
perties of perchlorido of iron, which in the 
presence of organic substances becomes moist 
when exposed to sunlight. He saya : — 
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" The enamel, upon whidh I plaee the p%- 
ments mixed with Boitahle fiiuMS, and w£ddi 
must give all the details of the negative, is 
oompeBed, in weight, of 

Silioa 3 parts. 

Nitre 2-5 „ 

Kox 4 „ 

The ftax is obtained by forming an alloy of 
three and half parts of lead and one of tin, 
which is calcined in the open air, in order to 
oompletely oxidize the metals until they are 
reduced to an impalpable powder. Moreoyer, 
I reppodnce with the same facility partraits, 
engravings, and architecture upon hard por- 
celain, glass, and crystal. 

** The objects covered with the photographic 
proof are, after complete desiccation, exposed 
in muffles to such a temperature that the ox- 
ides are converted into silicates. I put suffi- 
cient flux with the pigments to glaze the 
enamels. I perceive many advantages in 
this ; the details come out better, the pictures 
acquire great softness and delicacy, and a brU- 
Hancy that pleases generally; and tbey are 
protected by the glaze against external agents. 
I do not trouble myself about the curvature of 
the surfaces : it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether the surfaces are plane, concave, or 
convex ; there is no distortion in the pictures." 

The OrifjincUors of the Collodion Process, — 
The Editor of the 'Photographic News/ in 
reviewing Mr. Archer's Manual, published in 
onr August number, is disposed to divide the 
honour of the discovery of the Collodion 
process, fie says : — *^ Eegarding the origin of 
the process, we think the claims of Mr. Archer, 
as flie practical discoverer, are pretty well 
settled. That it had been suggested and even 
tried before his experiments there can be little 
doubt; we believe that Mr. Bingham, now of 
Paris, was one of the earliest experimentalists 
in that direction. K we remember rightly, he 
"Was at that time an assistant to Professor Fa- 
raday, and was engaged in the earliest experi- 
ments in which collodion was produced. Being 
at the same time a photographer, he employed 
the new material in some of his photographic 
experiments. Unfortunately we have but a 
meagre record of them : the earliest allusion 
to tie matter was, we believe, in an early 
edition of his work on * Photogenic Manipula- 
tion,* dated 1850. In this work we find, 
amongst other processes on glass, a method 
ahnost identical in detail with Archer's. It 
J»nsists in obtaining pictures with isinglass, by 
lodiang a solution of it with protiodide of 
iron, coating a plate of glass with the warm 
solution, and, when set, immersing it in a so- 
lution of nitrate of silver. After exposure in 
the camem, which sometimes produced a slight 



vifliUe image, the picture was developed with 
a soliftion of protacetate of inm, and &Ke(l 
with hypoflolphite of soda. After describing 
this process, Mr. Bingham gives other sub* 
stances whidi he has been able to substitute 
for the isinglass, and which, as he says, ' an- 
swer moderately well.' These snbstaaces an 
vegetable gluten, eollodum, several of the gurns^ 
ffec. This, it should be borne in mind, was 
published in January 1850, upwards of twelve 
months before Mr. Archer's first publication^ 
Mr. Archer, however, first brought the matter 
to a practical issue, and gave the process to the 
public in a definite form ; and with his nam« 
the discovery will always be mentioned. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that the 
process was thus fax detailed before his disco- 
very, nor that in his early experiments he had 
associates. To Dr. Diamond, as the first who 
produced presentable collodion photographs of 
which we have any specimens in existence, is 
also du^, in a degree only second to Mr. Archer^ 
the honour of the practical discovery of the 
collodion process." 

Photogenic Qiudities of Chloride of Copper^ 
— ^At a recent Meeting of the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Society, M. Griine has described some 
interesting experiments on the photogenic pro- 
perties of chloride of copper. He observed that 
a copper surface, when cleaned with hydro- 
chloric acid, rapidly tarnishes even after being 
well washed with water, and it never acquires 
as much brilliancy as when cleaned with 
sulphuric acid. This fact had been known 
for a long time, but no one attributed it to 
the influence of light. M. Griine having re- 
peated this experiment several times upon 
ordinary kitchen utensOs, thought one day 
of preparing a copper plate in a similar man- 
ner, exposing it to the direct rays of the 
sun, and covering it with an engraving. After 
a few minutes' exposure, the design appeared 
on the copper as a negative, and remained 
visible on the plate for an hour exposed to 
diffused light, but gradually faded, llepeated 
experiments satisfied the operator that com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid is preferable to that 
chemically pure. Other experiments, confirm- 
ing the sensibility of chloride and bichloride 
of copper, permit M. Griine to establish the 
following principle: — ^If we mix a concen- 
trated solution of sulphate of oxide of copper 
(blue vitriol) with a solution of bichloride of 
zinc, a milk-white precipitate of perchloride 
of copper is formed, which blackens when ex- 
posed to light. This precipitate is sensitive 
only as long as it remains moist: it loses thi» 
property upon drying ; and pictures obtained 
with it fade as they dry, and no means havo 
yet been found of fixing thenu It is very 
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much to be desired, however, that the photo- 
genic properties of chloride of copper may be 
rendered available to the photographer; for if 
this metal oonld be substitated for silver, an 
immense economy would be effected. 

New Accessories to Sensitiveness. — ^M. Kai- 
ser, in a French contemporary, says: — "Led 
by the remarkable discovery made by M. 
Poitevin, that tannin converts iodide of silver, 
which is insensible to light, into a very sen- 
sitive iodide, the idea occurred to me that 
there are many vapours or gaseous bodies 
which exercise the same influence upon iodide 
of silver. The employment of a gaseous body 
or vapour in lieu of a liquid has naturally 
many advantages in the preparation of diy 
plates according to a method similar to that 
Xdcommended by M. Poitevin. Incited by his 
discovery, I have for some time occupied 
myself with the subject. The result of my 
experiments is, that the vapour of benzine 
changes insensible iodide of silver into a very 
sensitive iodide ; and since it was my convic- 
tion that the ozone developed by contact of 
the vapour of benzine wi^ atmospheric air 
was in this case the exciting body, I have 
made some experiments in this direction with 
air ozonized by a galvanic induction apparatus, 
end I have found that the ozone acts like the 
vapour of benzine, but infinitely stronger. Thus 
ozone must be regarded as the active agent in 
all substances which possess the property of 
changing insensible iodide of silver into sen- 
sitive iodide." 

Poisoning by Cyanide of Potassium, — ^In a 
recent case of poisoning, Dr. Letheby gave 
his opinion that, from the presence of sulpho- 
oyanogen and potash in the stomach, cyanide 
of potassium, a deadly poison, was the sub- 
stance taken. Its active principle is prussic 
acid. The 40 grains of potash found in Mrs. 
Gribbin's stomach would represent 3 grains 
and one-tenth of cyanide of potassium, the 
eommercial article being impure, and contain- 
ing only about 20 per cent, of cyanide. That 
quantity would be quite sufficient to cause 
•death. The decomposition of the stomach 
would fully account for the fact that no cyanide 
of potassium was actually found, for decompo- 
sition had the effect of dissipating it. All the 
appearances were those of death from poison. 
Cyanide of potassium is much used by photo- 
graphers, and it is one of the poisons most 
easily procured. Dr. Letheby said that he had 
had to examine many cases of poisoning by 
means of that drug. 

Enamelling Photographs, — A method of giv- 
ing a very highly glazed and waterproof surface 
to photographs 1ms recently attracted consi- 
derable attention. A patent has been applied 



for in this country for one method, and a 
Spanish photographer has sent circulars by 
post to many English photographers, enclosiiig 
a specimen of the results of a similar process, 
offering to teach the process for X5. The pro- 
cess is simple, and consists in applying a coat* 
ing of gelatine and collodion to tiie print. Mr. 
Tunny describes the mode of manipulating, in 
a contemporary, as follows : — 

A sheet of glass is cleaned and coated as an 
ordinary collodion plate, only the collodion is 
uniodized and rather of the tough than the 
powdery quality. An ounce of gelatine, haying 
been soaked for a few hours in twelve ounces 
of water, is now boiled in an earthenware jar, 
and the white of an egg added to it to claiiff 
it. It is now filtered, while warm, through a 
piece of flaimeL The gelatine is now ready to 
coat the collodionized plate, which is done by 
pouring sufficient on the centre of the glass 
and carrying it to the edges by a slip of paper. 
After moving it to and fro for a few seconds, 
it is drained into another vessel, so that it may 
be used again ; but it must not be returned to 
the stock-jar, as it may carry dust with it 
Any number of glasses can be prepared in this 
way. As they drain, lay them on a level 
bench or table. 

After they have set so as to feel a little 
*' tecky," take your prints, which have been 
thoroughly washed, lift them from the tray of 
pure water, and lay them immediately on the 
prepared plate ; this is best done by lifting the 
print in a horizontal way, letting the edge of 
the print fall on the edge of the glass, and by 
a gentle pressure let the print gradually come 
into contact with the glass; the water "will 
flow before the print, which entirely prevents 
the formation of air-bubbles. The prints can 
be also put down dry, but the chances of air- 
bubbles is much greater. 

Eight " cartes " can be laid down on a plate 
12x10. I find it better just to lift the 
" cartes '* from the water and lay them dovn 
as described. Por some large sizes, I have 
found it very easy first to lay the glass on a 
leveUing-stand, then cover the gelatine with as 
much water as it will carry, lay the print 
thereon, which will float; take hold now of 
two comers of the glass, pressing with the 
thumb the print into contact with the gelatine ; 
lift the glass gently to an angle ; the water 
will flow off, leaving the print in perfect con- 
tact, and generally without an air-bubble; 
but if there should be any, they are easily seen 
by looking at the opposite side, when a gentle 
pressure of the finger will lead the bubble to the 
side. When dry, which generally takes about 
eight or ten hours, they can be separated by 
passing a knife round the edge of the glass a&<i 
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lifting the whole. Then mount in the ordi- 
nary way. 

I pzefer, when it is possibley having the 
prints all trimmed before lajring Ihem down on 
the ^aasy so that I can paste tbe back of the 
print and lay the board on before removal from 
the glass ; by this mode, the surface is much 
more perfect than when the print is removed 
and then mounted. 

For lockets and '* cartes ** 1 have found the 
above process produce exquisite delicacy. 

Diamond Cameo Portraits. — ^A new style of 
portrait has recently been registered by Messrs. 
Window and Bridge under this name; they 
are described as follows : — The size is the same 
as that of the card picture, the cost of produc- 
tion is no greater, whilst in beauty, likeness, 
Tariety of interest, and force of effect it is 
superior to most phases of portraiture. The 
card contains four portraits, each giving a dif- 
ferent view of the face. Each portrait con- 
sists of a bust about an inch long, and three- 
quarters of an inch wide; two are side by 
side in the middle of the card, and two at the 
top and bottom. The top and bottom gene- 
rally consist of a front face view and a three- 
quarter face view; whilst the others consist 
either of two entire profiles, one of the left 
and one of tho right side of the face, or of a 
profile of one side and a five-eighths view of 
the other ; but of course much variety in this 
respect is possible. But the especial pecu- 
liarity, and that which gives the cameo effect 
of the picture, is yet to be described. The 
oval containing each bust is punched into re- 
lief, so as to have a convex surface. The 
effect of this, in giving the illusion of round- 
ness and relief to the whole image, cannot be 
readily imagined by a person who has not seen 
it. It is difficult at first glance to believe that 
the features have not a special relief of their 
own, and the cameo effect is perfect. 

StoTups on Photographs, — The tax on pho- 
tographs, in the United States, has just come 
into operation. All photographs of every kind, 
except reproductions, have to bear a stamp, no 
matter how it may disfigure the picture. The 
amount is two cents for all pictures under a 
quarter of a dollar, three cents up to half a 
dollar, and five cents up to a dollar, with five 
cents more for every additional dollar and a 
fraction of a dollar. This is practically a tax 
of 5 per cent., or more, upon all photographs. 
Heproductions are not stamped, but charged 
5 per cent, upon their price. The tax is levied 
upon the cost of the finished picture, frame 
and glass included, notwithstanding that the 
frame has already paid its specific tax before it 
comes into the photographer's hands ; and it is 
also levied on the colouring or painting of the 



photograph, notwithstanding that painting in 
itself is not taxed at all. 

Actum of Light on Plants, — ^M. Boussingault 
has recentiy Isad the result of a highly inter- 
esting series of experiments on vegetation 
before the Academy of Sciences. The most 
important fact is, that while plants when 
exposed to light fix carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, when placed in darkness they eliminate 
these elements. 

Belative Sizes of ultimate Atoms. — ^Professor 
Gustavus Hinrichs, of Iowa State University, 
communicates to SiUiman's Journal an article 
on the distribution of the dark lines in the 
spectra of the elements, in which he reasons 
from the few facts yet known that these lines 
will probably be found at regular intervals in 
their spectra. He concludes that the lines 
must be produced by the bulk of the particles 
or atoms, and that an exact knowledge of the 
laws and distances of their distribution must 
lead to a knowledge of the relative dimensions 
of the atoms themselves, in length, breadth, 
and thickness. He remarks : — " Thus optics 
will give us the form and size, as chemistry 
has given us the weight, of the atoms." 

To Varnish ArUcles of Iron and Steel.^* 
Dissolve ten parts of clear grains of mastic, 
five parts of camphor, fifteen parts of sanda- 
rach, and five of elemi in a sufficient quantity 
of alcohol, and apply this varnish without heat. 
The articles will not only be preserved from 
rust, but the varnish will retain its trans- 
parency, and the metallic brilliancy of the ar- 
ticles will not be obscured. 



MISCELLANEA. 



Copyright Portraits. 

Clereenwell. — Mr. J. P. BanieUs, photo- 
graphic artist, of 8 Begina-road, Tollington- 
park, Holloway, was sunmioned before Mr. 
D'Eyncourt to answer the information of Mr. 
Alexander Lamant Henderson, photographic 
artist, of 49 King William-street, City, which 
charged him with infringing the copyright in 
the portrait of Franz Miiller. 

Mr. Maynard attended for the complainant, 
and Mr. Lewis, sen., for the defendant. 

The facts of the case have already been fiilly 
reported, and the matter stood over for Mr. 
D'Eyncourt to take time to consider his decision. 

Mr. D'Etwcoukt said, — This is a summons 
for breach of copyright. The 25th and 26th 
Victoria, cap. 68, vests the copyright in photo- 
graphs in the authora thereof, with certain 
exceptions and provisoes; and the main question 
is whether the complainant is entitled to the 
copyright in this photograph, or whether the 
proviso prevents his claim. Mr. Lewis took an 
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objection that the Act was not intended to 
apply to photographs of this description. I 
see nothing in the Act to support that objec- 
tion. It appears to me to apply to photographs 
generally. Had it been intended that the Act 
dioold not apply to photographs of individuals, 
ftn exception to that effect would have been 
inserted. With respect to the objections made 
to the entry in the register, I am inclined to 
think that neither of them are valid objections 
to the present proceedings ; but I will come to 
the main objection raised on the part of the 
defendant, and founded on the proviso in the 
1st section of the Act, viz. that this was a 
photograph '^ executed on behalf of another 
person for a good or valuable consideration, 
and that the copyright was not reserved to the 
author by agreement in writing, signed by the 
person on whose behalf the same was executed.'' 
As I understand the facts of the case, Miillor 
requested the complainant to take his photo- 
graph. The firi^t attempt was not approved, 
and the complainant made a second attempt. 
Eventually Miillor preferred the iirst to the 
second photograph, and took five copies of it, 
for which he paid 5s. Now there can be no 
question, I think, that the complainant exe- 
cuted both photographs for MiiUer, and it is 
admitted that the copyright was not reserved 
by any agreement between him and Miiller. 
llie complainant, however, says that it was not 
executed for a good or valuable consideration, 
and therefore the proviso is not applicable. 
Now it IB clear that the photograph in question, 
which is the second that was made, and was 
afterwards rejected by Miiller, was made at 
the request of MtiUer ; and the only question is 
whether any consideration passed for the work 
80 done. Mr. Lewis says that the mere sitting 
and the time occupied was a consideration ; but, 
without deciding that point, I think the 5.^. 
which he paid was the consideration for all 
that was done. The photographer made two 
attempts with the view of satisfying his cus- 
tomer ; and although Miiller selected only one 
of them, the "payment was the consideration of 
the labour of the artist — the consideration for 
both attempts. I think, therefore, the copy- 
right in the photograph is not vested in the 
complainant, and must dismiss the summons. 

Mr. Warren De la Rue, Mr. Balfour Stewart, 
and Mr. Loewy are engaged in a series of im- 
portant investigations, embracing a variety of 
interesting views connected with the physics 
of the sun, these views being derived partly 
from a discussion of the photographic pictures 
obtained at Xew, and partly from considera- 
tions wholly distinct from the results of pho- 
tographic observations. Mr. Carrington has. 



also, recently placed at the disposal of these 
gentlemen his observations made at Eed HiH 
during a period of seven yean. It is expeeted 
that some light may thus be thrown on terree* 
trial meteorology, and po^ibly also on mole* 
cular physics, by the laboim of these ardent 
workers in science. 



The Council of Administration of the Society 
for the Advancement of Industrial Art in Paris 
announce that the ' Palais d'Indnstrie' is placed 
at its disposal for organizing an Exhibitioa of 
the progress of industrial art, including photo- 
graphy. Further particulaiB will be annotmoed 
shortly. 



It has been resolved at the Horse Guards to 
employ the various drummer-boys, buglers, 
and other lads attached to the Royal Engineer 
Establishment, Chatham, in some one or more 
of the trades followed by the Royal Engi- 
neers, and so train them up to become skilled 
workmen. Each to be allowed to select the 
trade in which he is desirous of being em- 
ployed, as now practised at the Royal Engi- 
neer establishment, including photography, 
printing, engraving, &c. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,* and on 
business relating to the Photographic Societr, 
mav be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Tnvlor and Francis'S; Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, £.0. 

<y. B. IF.— The copies of Mr. Robinson's " Bringing 
Home tlie May " mil be ready for distribution ta 
Members at the first Meeting of the Session. 

J. F.y Dundee. — You will find a notice of the subject 
in our present Number. The process is at present a 
secret ; but we shall publish the details when they ire 
made nublic. The results are fully as beautiful as de- 
scribed. You will find much information on the esri/ 
history of uranium printing, and the yarious experi- 
ments made, in the back yolumes of this Journal. 

M. f".— There is still a demand for good stereoscopic 
pictures, but much less than at one time prevail«<l- 
We cannot adyise you as to a pubUaher for your plKh 
tographs. 

£. J, L. — Members joining the Society at the neit 
Meeting only pay half a year's subscription, in addi- 
tion to the entrance fee. The Annual Meeting is in 
February. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tm next Meeting of the Session vill take 
place at King's College, on Tuesiay, December 
Othy at eight o'clock, when Mr. Jabez Hughes 
will read a paper, entitled '' Some Remarks on 
tbo Tannin Process," illustrated with Negatives 
and Prints ; and Mr. Henry Cooper, Jun., will 
read a paper " On Printing with the Salts of 
Uraniom.'' 



Members may now obtain the photograph of 
"Bringing Home the May," on application to 
Kr. l^ttress, at Messrs. Taylor & Francis's, 
Bed lion Court, Fleet Street. 



MxETZsaa OF the Societt, 1864-5. 



1864. Tuesday, Dec. 

1865. ,. Jan. 



Feb. (Anniversary) 7 

March 7 

April 4 

May 2 

June 6 



LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

ORDnrART GSITERAL MeETINO. 

Kikq's College, Loxdox. 

TUESDAT, NOTBXBEB 1, 1864. 

J. Glaisheb, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

The Secbetabt read the Minutes of the pre- 
eeding Meeting, which were confirmed. 

H. Oaklbt, Esq., was duly elected a Member 
oftheSodety. . 

The Chairxan called attention to a series 
of photographs of microscopic objects by Dr. 
Maddox, which were exhibited by Mr. How. 
IVt Vtt<B, he thought, the best photographs 
of the kind he had ever seen. Photographs 
of nncroBoopic objects had hitherto generally 
been fiiihiree ; bat these struck him as being 

TOL.IX. 



really the finest in the world. If Dr. Maddox 
were in the room, it would be very interesting 
if he would give the Meeting some details of the 
method by which such beautiful results were 
obtained. If he were not present, possibly 
some other eyening ho would do so, as it could, 
not fail to be interesting to Members to know 
how to produce such excellent results. He 
would recommend any Member who happened 
to have a lens with him to examine the prints 
carefully, as they would well repay such an 
examination. 

The prints having been examined, and a 
vote of thaTiks to Mr. How passed. 

The Chaibhan said that it was always gra* 
tifying, in the absence of a paper, to have 
specimens to examine ; they then had some- 
thing for the eye, if not for the mind. But he 
was not at all satisfied with the position of the 
Society. He did hope that every Member 
would put his shoulder to the wheel to pro- 
dace a better state of things. He was deeply 
grieved when, after a long vacation, he was 
informed, in answer to his question, " What 
was the paper for the evening?" he was an- 
swered, "None whatever." He had hoped 
that the Meeting would have been favoured 
with some of the details of information and 
experience gathered during the summer's la- 
bours. He would ask every Member person- 
ally to do his utmost to alter tiiis state of things. 
He hoped that in future the Secretary would 
receive many papers, and that the Society 
would occupy a better position. 

The CnAraMAN then said that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Peter Le Neve Foster, 
calling the attention of Members to the pro- 
posed International Exhibition to be held at 
Dublin during next year. Photography waa 
to be represented there — ^pictures in the Fine- 
Arts class, and apparatus amongst PluloBophical 
Instruments. He hoped photographers would 
aid in securing a proper representation of the 
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art. He also called attention to some fine spe- 
cimenfl of landscape-photography by Mr. Brown- 
rigg, Hon. Secretary to the late Dublin Photo- 
graphic Society. He farther called attention 
to some very fine enlargements exhibited by 
Mr. Dallmeyer, who would perhaps favour the 
Meeting with some details regarding them. 

Mr. Dallmeyeb said the specimens were by 
Dr. Van Monckhoven's new enlarging appa- 
ratus, which had been described in the journals ; 
and he need not now detain the Meeting with 
details. He thought, on an examination of a 
print from the original negative, 4 in. x 3 in., 
of an architectural subject, and then at an en- 
largement of ten diameters, it would be seen 
that the results were very good — better than 
could have been obtained with a large lens 
direct. One especial point worthy of note was 
the entire absence of touching in any of the 
prints: they were untouched examples of 
what could be produced by this apparatus 
when a suitable negative was used. The chief 
peculiarities in this apparatus were the forms 
of the condenser and enlarging-lens. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that these were imdoubtedly the finest 
examples of enlarging which he had seen. He 
called their attention to a fine and large ex- 
ample of landscape-photography by Mr. Samuel 
Fry, with well-marked clouds. He also called 
attention to some enamelled specimens exhi- 
bited by Mr. Squire, who would perhaps ex- 
plain details. 

Mr. Sqttibe said that the specimens were 
ordinary photographs treated, after finishing, 
by Mr. Rollason's patent enamelling materiaL 
A great improvement was eiFected in the ap- 
pearance of the picture; and, by being protected 
from atmospheric action, the permanency was 
increased. 

The CnAiBMAX, after presenting a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Squire, called attention to speci- 
mens of the diamond cameo portrait by Messrs. 
Window & Bridge, and invited Mr. Window to 
explain details regarding the specimens. 

Mr. WufDOw said that the photographs were 
taken in the usual manner, in a camera pro- 
vided with proper movements for taking the 
four heads in their proper positions. His 
especial object had been to get rid of the vul- 
garity which too often attached to the ordinary 
card picture, and by the facilities which such 
a method offered to obtain easily a good ex- 
pression. The convex form, as would be seen, 
added much to the effect of relief. Under the 
best of circumstances the ordinary card picture 
was often vulgar, because, to avoid this, it was 
not only necessary to have an artist photogra- 
pher, but an artist sitter. By adopting simply 
the dasBic head, and this form of treatment, he 



thought something higher and more artistic 
was obtained than had been secured hitherto 
in portrait-photography. 

The operation of producing the pictures was 
simple and rapid ; and the best part of a large 
lens being used in just securing a head ensuied 
the best result in this respect. 

The specimens, together with a camera ar- 
ranged for producing the negatives, by Mr. 
Dallmeyer, were then examined. After a vote 
of thanks. 

The Chaibhan called attention to the beauti- 
ful specimens of the new method of printing 
which were on the table. They had hoped to 
have further information on the subject that 
evening from either Col. Stuart Wortley or 
Mr. Brown, the Secretary to the Association, 
but were disappointed. The Secretary would, 
however, read some letters on the subject. 

The Secrbtaby then read the following letter 
from Mr. Brown : — 

« The United Aseociation of Photography (limited), 
*' 213 Regent Street, London. W. 

"Nov. 1,1864. 

" Sib, — ^The directors of this Company have 
had, as you are aware, the opportunity to-day of 
consulting the editors of the photographic jonr- 
nals. They invited them, as representatives of 
the photographic public, to discuss certain 
points in connexion with the Wothlytjpo 
patent. They have naturally considered the 
suggestion made by each; and the directors 
now wish to announce that they have resolved 
to adopt the following modifications regarding 
the licences for the process : — 

" They propose to license professional photo- 
graphers, at a sum of ten guineas each, to 
manufacture and use the chemicals required , 
for their own practice for the whole term of 
the patent. 

"They propose to postpone opening their ' 
studio in llegent Street till December 1st, and | 
in the meantime, from Monday next, show tho 
working of the process in Begent Street to 
every licensee, so that he may make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the manipulations 
and advantages of the process. 

" To amateurs they wish to act as liberally 
as possible, consistently with the duties the 
directors owe to their shareholders; and the 
terms will be announced in the journals of 
this week*. " I am, yours trnly, 

•'Dr.l>iav,^i, «Wlf.BBOW». 

" Secretary of the Photographic Society:' 

The Sbcbetabt then read the following ez< 
tract of a letter from Mr. Tunny, the wdl« 
known photographer of Edinburgh : — _ 

* Amateurs are now allowed to practiN the prooeM 
withoat any reitricftion wfaaterer.— JEd. 
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^< I have been all out of breath, 90 to speak, 
in anxiously waiting the discloeure of the 
' Wothlytype,' but I suppose we are destined 
to remain somewhat longer in suspense. In 
the meantime I have not been idle ; I have 
been endeavouring, if possible, to ascertain 
what can be made of uranium, as that is the 
hinted-at salt, in combination with other me- 
tallic compounds. I have, in the first place, got 
veiy vigorous prints by the nitrate of uranium 
and chloride of gold — also good results with the 
uranium and silver; perhaps as good as any 
have been the result of the ammonia phosphate 
of silver : all these, and many others that will 
suggest themselves, give very vigorous prints, 
simply combined with collodion ; but there is 
the drawback of want of sensitiveness, taking 
nearly double the ordinaiy time to print ; how- 
ever, the weather has been very bad for con- 
ducting my experiments. 

" I cannot, as yet, give the definite formulae 
for the above, as I have used them in every 
conceivable proportion; but if any of your 
readers will take, firstly, half an ounce of spirit 
of wine, add nitrate of uranium (as much as it 
will dissolve by long and continual shaking), 
now add half an ounce of ether, three grains 
chloride of gold, and six grains of gun-cotton, 
they will have a collodion that will print by its 
being simply poured over a sheet of paper laid 
upon a piece of glass. The prints are fixed by 
being placed for a few minutes in a bath of 
water slightly acidulated with nitric or oxalic 
acid. 

" Secondly : The phosphate of silver being 
dissolved with the smallest quantity of am- 
monia, just sufficient being added to redissolve 
it, added to ordinary plain collodion, in the 
proportion of six grains to the ounce, makes a 
very sensitive printing-collodion. 

"Thirdly: Nitrate of silver three grains, 
dissolved in a drop or two of distilled water, 
added to the first or uraniumized collodion, 
without the gold, also makes a good printing 
collodion. 

" If the above be at aU suggestive or of any 
use to the readers of the Journal, they are at 
your disposal. When the weather clears up, I 
shall follow up these experiments ; and if any- 
thing turns up, I shall be glad to let you have 
a few notes.'' 

Mr. Pbteb Le Nbve Fosteb said the prints 
before them were no doubt very beautiful ; but 
time alone could determine how long they 
would last. 

The Chatrkak said that, in regard to the 
permanency, it might be interesting to state 
that he had examined, that evening, a uranium 
print taken two years ago, which was as bright 
and perfect as when it was produced. He now 



called the attention of Members to the very 
beautiful photograph which was ready for dis- 
tribution amongst the Members as a presenta- 
tion print. 

A slightly reduced copy of Mr. Bobinson's 
composition, " Bringing Home the May," was 
then distributed to each Member. 

The Chaibmak, recurring again to the state 
of the Society, stated that it required more life 
and activity infused into it. So far as he 
could, and so far as the Council could, they 
would endeavour to give it that life ; but this 
could not be done, unless Members also did 
their best. They would be glad to receive 
hints and assistance from all. This| Society 
ought to be in position, as it was in history, the 
first in the world. Their Journal ought to be 
the best of its day. He should like to see it 
beat all the other photographic journals ; and 
then, for the sake of photography, he would 
be glad to see them beat it again. He hoped 
every Member would address himself to the 
work of raising and keeping the Society in the 
position it ought to occupy. By a puU at once, 
and a pull all together, this might be. It ought 
to be done, and it could be done. Let all the 
Members collect and spread information in the 
proper way, and the Society would certainly 
prosper. 

The Meeting was then adjourned until Tues- 
day, the 6th of December. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

FiBST Meetino, 

HELD IN 

The Society's Hall, 117 Gbobos Stbebt, 

NovEacBEE 8, 1864. 

Mr. James G. Tvvkt in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
read and approved. 

Mr. W. D. Clabk, Merduston Terrace, was 
balloted for, and elected an ordinary Member. 

Mr. Thomas Fox, of Alloa, then read the 
foUovring communication : — 

New Method of Photographic Printing. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit to your notice 
a process of printing without nitrate of silver ; 
it is very simple, very rapid, and the ingredients 
required are of the cheapest, and at the same 
time it produces pictures very distinct, the 
shades of an intense black, equal if not darker 
than any known process, and which will not 
fade from ordinary exposure, from the known 
chemical combination of the materials used. It 
is the exact counterpart from printing with 
nitrate of silver, and whitens the paper where 
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exposed to light, the shaded parts becoming 
black, and yielding very fine and soft grada- 
tions of tone \7hen treated with the following 
simple process. 

The process consists of bringing the bichro- 
mate of potass in direct contact with logwood ; 
and the plan I adopt is to sensitize the paper 
with a solution of tho bichromate of potass 
and sulphate of copper, mixed in the propor- 
tions of one part of the former to two of the 
latter, and to either float or steep the paper 
foi* a few minutes, then dry it by the fire in 
the dark (this paper will retain its sensitiveness 
for some days, if carefully preserved from light) ; 
you then place your copy to the sensitive side, 
if a glass transparency, with the printed side 
down, and with a paper print, either with the 
printed side down or the plain. With the printed 
side down you get a reversed picture, but which 
suits admirably for transferring. The time of 
exposure is much the same as in printing with 
nitrate of silver : in sunshine from one to three 
minutes is amply sufficient from glass, and for 
a paper print or piece of printing it will be 
rather longer, according to the thickness of the 
paper; the thinner it is the better. Of course, in 
dull weather it is proportionably longer ; at the 
same time I would say, paper thus prepared is 
much more sensitive than the silvered, and will 
print considerably quicker. 

I have then a strong decoction of logwood 
ready, and filter such a quantity as will float 
the print ; I add a little hot water to hasten 
the development, float the sensitized picture 
from half a minute to a minute, print-side down, 
and then, holding it by one comer, gradually 
raise it from the logwood: a perfectly delineated 
copy is the result. I then dip it in hot water, 
which carries off the superfluous logwood that 
may be hanging to the paper, then dip it in 
hot OT cold water, and varnish. This gives a 
very distinct picture, with the shades of a deep 
black, and the lights of a rather greyish-yellow 
tint. In order to obtain a white ground, I use 
a weak solution of alum, put in hot water. 

The same logwood will do a great number 
of prints. The sensitizing solution retains its 
power until dried up. There is no danger of 
baths going wrong, as in the silver baths ; and 
tlie tedious process of toning, dbc, is avoided, 
not to speak of the great uncertainty and varia- 
tions in these processes ; and it wiU do all that 
Hie carbon process professes to do in transfer- 
xing, &c. The whole process may be done in a 
few minutes : the paper, being sensitized and 
dried by the fire at once, may be immediately 
exposed, developed, and varnished. 

For tnuusfemng the unvarnished print, I 
mmply pass it under a roller-press, which gives 
a beautiful impression on albuminized paper, 



leaving the ground pure white ; it also transfers 
to coMon, hnen, glass, stone, wood, and aay 
other material. 

I may mention that by varying the strength 
of the sensitive solution, and the intensity of 
the logwood, many different shades of colour 
may be obtained, as you can get bine and 
purple, and deep black to the lightest shade of 
black. I see no reason why this process may 
not also be used in the camera, with an alba- 
men or other transparent medium, using log-* 
wood as a developer. 

I would also take this opportunity of men- 
tioning that it is above a year since I first began 
these experiments, and made them with plain 
paper. Some of these I forwarded to your Presi- 
dent, Sir David Brewster, who was land enough 
to acknowledge them, and recommended me to 
continue these experiments. I found the plain 
paper did not clear in the lights well. I tried 
salted paper, which gave very good results, but 
still dark in the lights; I then tried albu- 
minized paper, and as yet find it best ; but I 
believe gelatine paper would perhaps be best. 

It is, I believe, as yet by far the simplest 
and quickest process that has been brought out> 
consisting simply of this : — 

1st. The sensitizing solution, easily made. 

2nd. The logwood, equally so. 

And in working these it is equally simple 
and sure. Float tiie paper for five minutes, or 
shorter if steeped; expose for a short time 
(observation will determine the time) ; then de- 
velope with logwood, and the whole operation 
is done, with the exception of varnishing, which 
is just poured over the picture. For this pro- 
cess I have obtained letters patent ; and, ftom 
the pictures produced, I hope you will think 
favourably of the first results made public. I 
have no doubt they may be greatly improved 
upon further trial ; and I trust that these my 
efforts may not altogether be unworthy of the 
notice of your Society. 

Mr. Fox exhibited a number of prints, show- 
ing that by his process a great variety of 
colours and effects coald be produced. At the 
conclusion of the paper, the Chairman proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Fox for his important 
and instructive communication. 

Messrs. Mabion, Son, ds Co., of London, ex- 
hibited a number of specimens of Messrs. Win- 
dow and Bridge's " Diamond Cameo Portraits,*' 
which were very much admired for their novelty 
and great beauty. 



The Council of the Photo^rapUo Society, w 
proposing to print in the Journal abetraets of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings^ or in 
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givinff the papers at length, do not theretj^ 
adopt the views or opinions of the authors. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous commtmi^ 
eoHons. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must he authenticated by Ike name and ad- 
dress of the writer ; not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of his goodfaiHi. 

The same proviso extends to eommunieaiions to 
the Editor. ^ 

DulUn International Rvhibition, 1865. 
Dsiui Bib, — ^I beg to enclose the particulars 
of the Dablin International Exhibition, and 
to request the favour of your bringing the 
subject before the Council of the Photographic 
Society, in the hope that the Society \nll help 
in getting a fitting display of the photographic 
art in Dublin next year. You wiU see that 
Photography ia placed in ** Diviaion F," " Fine 
Arts," whilst the instruments and apparatus 
will be shown in " Class B," No. 10, " Philo- 
sophical Instruments." 

As soon as I receive the actual regulations 
for the admission of photographs, some copies 
shall be forwarded to you. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

P. Le Neve Fosteb, Hon. Sec. 
To the Secretary of the Photographic Society 
of London. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[From the * Quarterly Reriew.'] 
Importance of the Art. 
Of all the marvellous discoveries which have 
marked the last hundred years, photography 
is entitled in many respects to take its rank 
anumg the most remarkable. It will not pro- 
duce the same wide-spread effects upon the 
Bocial condition of the human race that have 
been and will be the result of the steam- 
eagine and the electric telegraph. It will not 
bring any such mitigation to human suffering 
as has been caused l^ the discovery of chloro- 
form. But it occupies a position distinct from 
these in the perfect novelty of its results, and 
their more direct connexion with the world 
of mind. It is not merely an improved mode 
of doing that which was done before. Car- 
riages were drawn, and shuttles thrown, and 
aignals sent from distant points, before ever 
Watt or Wheatstone was heard of. But the 
woik which Wedgwood and Boulton are sup- 
posed to have begnn, and which Talbot and 
Archer perfected, has done a new thing. It 
has forced the sun, which reveals to our senses 
every object around ns, to write down his re- 
cord in enduring characters, so that those 
who tie fisr away or those who are yet unborn 
may read it. It has furnished to mankind a 
new kind of vision that can penetrate into the 



distant or the past — a retina as faithful as 
that of the natural eye, but whose impres- 
sions do not perish with the wave of light 
that ga\e them birth. Photographs, regarded 
asevidence of that which they represent, d^er in 
essence from any other species of representation 
that has ever been attempted. They are free, so 
far as their outlines are concerned, from the 
deceptive and therefore vitiating element of 
human agency. The work of the artist may 
be more beautifol, but it can never be so ex- 
act. Philosophers have pleased themselves 
with the fancy that the scenes that passed 
upon this earth thousands of years ago have 
not really perished; but that the waves of 
light which left the earth then are still vibra- 
ting in the illimitable distances of space, and 
uiight even now be striking, in some far-off 
fixed star, an eye sensitive enough to discern 
them. Supposiag that photographs are pre- 
served with reasonable care, the philosophic 
dream may be a reality to our remote pos- 
terity. Lord Macaulay's New Zealander, when 
he goes home from his perilous exploration of 
Great Britain, may gaze in some Antipodean 
museum upon a picture of the entry of the 
Princess Alexandra into London, traced not 
by some careless or courtly human hand, but 
by the very rays of light which were reflected 
from her face, and from the various persons 
and objects around her. 

The Wide Extent of the Art. 

There is sq^cely a family of any class in 
the United Kingdom in which the Ukeness of 
wcU-loved features, guaranteed by the infalli- 
ble sun, IS not duly prized ; and the enormous 
demand has created a corresponding supply. 
There is scarcely an educated lady, fashion- 
able or unfashionable, whose table is not 
adorned with the album ef caries de vieite, 
containing a full allowance of royalties, half- 
a-dozen leading statesmen, and a goodly row 
of particular friends — all highly useful in fur- 
nishing subjects of conversation to guests 
"gravelled for lack of matter." There is 
hardly a cottage in which a humble sixpenny 
" positive'' does not recall, somewhat duskily 
perhaps, but still truthfully, the lineaments of 
some distant son or brother. To meet this 
demand a whole army of professional photo- 
graphers has sprung into existence, working 
with very various skill and in very different 
social positions — from the few celebrated 
artists in the great capitals, one or two of 
whom are said to be in tiie receipt of inoomea 
far exceeding that of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, down to the travelling photographer 
in a covered cart, who may be found in tha 
remotest villages of Scotland or Cornwall^ and 
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whose gains may probably be described in the 
most modest possible terms. By the side of 
this professional class has arisen, not so widely 



under the anspices of the same noble Lord has 
been introduced into Winchester Jail. It can 
never attain to its Ml utility until it has been 



of course, but still with remarkable rapidity, a i universally adopted ; and therefore, it is to be 
very zealous body of amateur artists. A num- i hoped that the magistrates of those comities 
ber of photographic societies exist, composed j which have not yet adopted it may be induced 
in some cases of amateurs and professionals I to do so by the recommendations of the Com- 
conjointly, in others entirely of amateurs. ! mittee of the House of Lords. 
Hie chief of these societies is honoured- by the i But this is not the only service which pho- 
presidency of no less a personage than the | tography is capable of rendering to the law^ 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; on the If Miiller had never in an evil hour entered a 
committee of another figures the name of the I photographer's studio, the link would have been 
Primate of England ; and the other less I wanting which so immediately connected him 
learned professions are not less fully ropre- i with the foreigner who entered ^Ir, Death's 
sented. Three or four photographic news- shop — ^pursuit might possibly have been de- 
papers, conducted for the most part with great | layed until it was too late — and he might have 
ability, complete what may be called the been by this time distinguishing himself as a 



social apparatus of the art, 

Its Application to Legal Purposes, 

In judicial inquiries, not less than in scientific 
experiments or investigations, its incorruptible 
and infallible accuracy gives to its productions a 
value to which no work of human pen or pen 



rising Federal officer under the command of 
General Butler. An amusing instance of a 
similar kind, though in connexion with a less 
atrocious crime, occurred the other day. A 
thief bethought himself that it would be a good' 
speculation in his way of business to steal one 
of a photographer's lenses, a kind of booty which 



oil can even distantly approach. Governments would pay as well as a couple of dozen spoons. 
have not failed to make use of it for purposes I Accordingly, he went in to have his portrait 
of criminal police. In some countries every I taken, diily sat for it ; and when the photo- 
person convicted of any crime is photographed, j grapher retired to develope the plate, he walked 
and the record of his features, didy multiplied, { off with his plunder in his pocket. Unluckily 
becomes part of the archives of every prison, he had not reflected upon &e consequences of 
Of course a hardened criminal, knowing the ' the few seconds he had spent in front of the 
purpose for which his likeness is being taken, lens he coveted. The photographer had ob- 
is not a very manageable sitter. But no choice tained a good likeness of him, and the means 
is given to him : the room in. which he is ' of identifying him were, of course, speedily 
brought before the chief authority of the prison I placed in the hands of the police. An incident 
IS so arranged that he is obliged to stand in a ' of the same kind plays an important part in 
place where a good light falls upon him ; and j the drama of the * Octaroon,' which was so 
while he is being professedly examined, the popular in London two or three years ago. 
concealed photographer does his work. The The author, however, shows the popular igno- 
system has been introduced to some extent ■ ranee upon the details of photographic mani* 
into England, but only very partially. It is ' pulation. The culprit is detected in conse- 
to be regretted that the adoption of it has not , quence of his accidentally committing his crime 
been more general. The cost is quite trivial ; ' in front of a camera and lens, which a photo- 
and there is no other plan approaching to it in grapher had accidentally left there. The 
efficiency, for drawing that clear and certain | author apparently entertained the view that 
line between new and old offenders which is I in all places and under all circumstances a 
absolutely essential to a sound criminal system, camera and lens would take a picture of what 
If every prison were armed with its photogra- I passed before them, without the intervention 
phic album, containing a pleasing coUection of of any sort of human agency, 
all the physiognomies which had ever been 



shorn of their flowing locks in any jail in the 
country, a ruffian out upon his third ticket-of 



Its Application to Science. 
It is to science, however, that photography, 



leave would not be able, as now, by the simple the child of science, renders, and will unceasingly 
expedient of changing the field of his opera- I render, the most valuable aid. There is scarcely 
tions after every fresh conviction, to persuade ' one in the whole Ust of sciences which is not 
the magistrates that he was an innocent, acci- I largely indebted to it. Astronomy and micro- 
dentally led away by drink. The plan has scopic observations have benefited singularly 
received the sanction of the Committee of the ! from the increased accuracy that has been se- 
House of Lords upon Prison Discipline, which j cured. It is a boon of enormous value to be able 
was presided over by Lord Caernarvon, and [in any instance to eliminate that firuitful source 
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of eiTor, the &]]ibi]ity of the obeeirer. Pho- 
tography Ib never imagmatiye, and is never in 
any danger of arranging its records by the light 
of a preconoeiyed theory. An instance of its 
utility in this respect was afforded by the great 
eclipse which took place some years ago. Much 
doabt existed as to the exact form of the on- 
rioTis protuberances which seem to shoot ont 
£rom the sun's edge during the progress of an 
eclipse, and some controversy had even taken 
plaoB as to whether they were not optical delu- 
nous. Such difficulties were easily adjusted by 
the production of an image of the protuberances 
in question upon a sensitive plate. In this case 
the use of photography is merely to correct the 
hasty inference which astronomers on the spot 
might form from an observation necessanly 
rapid, and taken under exciting circumstances. 
Its utiHty is still more conspicuous in the far 
more numerous cases where the observer and 
the scientific reasoner are different persons. 
Hitherto the man of science, in many depart- 
ments, has been at the mercy of the unscien- 
tific traveller. The ethnologist, the historian, 
the antiquarian, and often ^e geologist have 
to form their theories upon data which have 
been gathered by a gleaner whose appreciation 
of the value of minute accuracy may be inade- 
quate. It la seldom that the qualifications 
necessary for the successful traveller and the 
successful student combine in the same person. 
From time to time such a man as Alexander 
Ton Humboldt arises, but he is a phenomenon 
to be wondered at, not to be counted on. 
Usually the enterprising traveller is too eager, 
too self-confident, and too little qualified by 
intellectual labour to extract the best results 
&om the observations he collects. His draw- 
ings are passed on to some scientific man at 
home, who makes out of them what results he 
can ; but the traveller is pretty certain to have 
a theory of his own, and that theory haunts 
him through all his observations. It guides 
him in the selection of subjects which he will 
undertake the labour of designing, and it 
perches on the end of his pencil when he is at 
work. If a man believes that the leaves of 
the sacred tree in Thibet do bear alphabetical 
characters, his drawing will not fail to convey 
that belief to his distant readers somewhat 
more emphatically than the original. K he 
has a view of his own upon the coimexion be- 
tween Buddhist temples and Bruidical remains, 
the conviction will make itself felt in the draw- 
ing. In matters of such delicate rendering as 
Kffyptian hieroglyphics, Sinaitic carvings, Cu- 
neifonn inscriptions, the question whether this 
or that mark upon the weather-worn stone 
shall be recorded as the remains of a line or 
a dot, or shall be overlooked as a defect pro- 



duced by age, will be decided, in the work 
even of the most conscientious draughtsman, 
by the interpretation which he places upon the 
s3rmbols he is recording. Such inaccuracy in 
the observer generates a corresponding inac- 
curacy in the student who generalizes from his 
observations. The student knows how the ob- 
servations are taken, and justly looks upon 
them as all more or less arbitrary and con- 
jectural; he is ready enough, therefore, when- 
ever he is hopelessly at a loss, to evade the 
difficulty by audacious emendation. After all, 
the error may have been only the copyist's 
doing, and the true original may be in favour 
of his view. The pictures of the sun are sub- 
ject to no such damaging suspicions. The 
scholar studying in the British Museum may 
have before him in a photograph the hiero- 
glyphics from Camac, or the inscriptions from 
PersepoHs, or the outlines of a Buddhist temple 
in Ceylon, not as they may appear after they 
have been filtered through the brains of an ' 
imaginative artist and his engraver, but as they 
actually are, traced by the hand of the same 
unerring natural law as would have painted 
them on his own retina had he been there. 

Beproduction of Historical Document, 

There is one other application of photography 
to the purposes of science which is impeded by 
no difficulties of this kind, and the neglect of 
which, therefore, is capable of no similar 
defence. Students in all those branches of 
learning which depend upon manuscript records 
«— the philologist, the historian, and, above all, 
the theologian— have reason to complain that it 
has not been more largely employed to secure 
from the risks of time the stores from whence 
they draw their knowledge. It is notorious that, 
for the scholar's purposes, a printed book is no 
substitute for the MSS. on which it is nominally 
founded. Very few editions even profess to 
reproduce with rigid accuracy any particular 
MS. The editor uses his judgment in making 
this or that departure from the ordinary text, 
and in recording it if he does so. And even 
where an exact copy is professedly given, it is 
subject to all the oi^dinary fiillibility of human 
work. Each new collator who consults an 
ancient MS. finds a fresh harvest of corrections 
to be applied to his predecessor's labours. And, 
beyond this, there is much in every MS., in its 
arrangement and in the character in which it 
is vnitten, which no printed book can, without 
enormous cost, bring fully before the scholar's 
eye. The MSS., therefore, from which our 
knowledge of ancient literature is drawn are 
still an inestimable possession, in spite of all 
the printed editions that have been drawn from 
them. It is a possession, it is needless to say, 
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resting upon the fraileet tenure, which war, or 
revolution, or accidental fire, or careless expo- 
sure to damp may at any time terminate. It 
is strange tbat, when science offers a guarantee 
against such accidents, the learned bodies or 
the goyemments of Europe have in so few cases 
made any effort to secure it« Both Sir Henry 
James and Mr. Osborne, of Melbourne, have 
shown that by the bichromate process any 
document can be unerringly and cheaply re- 
produced upon zinc or stone; and, so reproduced, 
pny number of absolute facsimiles might easily 
be printed off. Or, to make the security of 
accuracy more perfect, they might be printed 
direct from the ne^tive by the carbon process. 
Such a multiplicption would have the double 
advantage, that it would place copies, indispu- 
tably accurate, of all important M88. in every 
great European library, and it would make 
any risk that the originals mi^t run, in this 
trouUoua age of the worid, a matter of second- 
ary account. 

Its Claim to he considered one of the Fine Arts, 

No mie disputes the scientific value of photo* 
graphy ; but when we come to its daims and 
position as one of the fine arts, we enter upon 
rather less peaceful territory. This is no 
matter for surprise, whatever the merits of the 
case may be. The ground is fully occupied. 
Any who claim a place in it must do so to the 
detaiment of some who are already there. New 
oomers are seldom popular with those whose 
room they occupy. And the feeling appears to 
be peculiarly bitter in cases where liie old- 
established &vourite has to give way to some 
new-fangled device, which has been introduced 
in the natural course of things, as the world 
advances. It is not surprising that bad artists 
should have lavished upon photography a good 
deal of the contempt which some thirifcy years 
ago coach-proprietors used to expend upon the 
dangerous and inconvenient system of travelling 
by railway. The penalty of being thought 
parvenu and illegitimate by those whom it 
supplants is a penalty which every new dis- 
covery must pay for its novelty, and which, 
perhaps, is a salutary ordeal to distinguish 
genuine improvement from wanton innovation. 
However, this standing jealousy of new feivour- 
ites, which is always entertained by the old, is 
not wholly adequate to account for the zeal 
with whidb the claim of this upstart science to 
rank among the ancient order of the Fine Arts 
has been combated. There are many causes in 
operation peculiar to the case of photography. 
Among them must in justice be admitted the 
shortcomings of many of its professors — which, 
in other words, means the shcvtcomings of tl e 
mottitade whom it is their ftmction to satisfy. 



Whatever our merits as a nation may be, we 
are not distinguished as worshippers of tite 
beautiful ; and any art which appeals to the 
eye in England will by no means become more 
elevated in proportion as it becomes more 
popular. An art which is fortunate or unfor- 
tunate enough to attract but a scanty drde of 
educated a^mireiB may maintain the loftiness 
of its standard unimpaired. But an art which 
lives by the patronage of the million will adapt 
^'tself to the million's tastes. In theatrical 
phrase, it will 'play to the galleries.' The 
enormous demand which has sprung up for 
photographs has produced a vast amount of 
detestable photography. The skill required 
for the production of a bad portrait is not 
beyond tiie reach of an ordinary artisan ; and 
the small capital with which it is necessary to 
begin produces a rich and rapid return. The 
result of course is, that numbers are induced 
to take it ixp, and make a good livelihood by it, 
who work it in the spirit of simple mechanics. 
They practise it that they may live by it, and 
they i^ from it no other result than that it 
should pay. Abundance of customers is the 
only ideal they pursue. That the works which 
such practitioneors turn off should daim to be 
works of art is, no doubt, enough to ndse the 
bile of any fEbslidious artist. But photography 
is not the only profession which includes both 
a high and low range of merit ; and it is not 
the only one that would suffer in estimation if 
itwere judged by the misdeeds of its hacks and 
drudges. It would be as sensible to condemn 
poetry because of Grubb Street, or to cashier 
Thalia and Euterpe from the rank of Muses on 
account of the musical and dramatic doings of 
the ' Surrey side.' The art must, in fairness, 
be judged by its ornaments, aad not by its 
disgraces. 

But there is a deeper cause yet whidi im- 
pedes the recognition of photography by the 
select few who know themselves as * persons 
of taste,' and which must continue to do so 
for many years to come. Admiration is, to a 
great extent, a matter of education. In the 
case of far the larger number of people the eye 
admires only that which it has been habituated 
to admire. Want of practice will prevent the 
mind from dwelling on, and therefore, for all 
practical purposes, from seeing the beauties for 
which it has not been taught to look. It is 
not merely that rude and civilized nations will 
admire opposite qualities, and that the Euro- 
pean and Chinese systems of paiuting are re- 
spectively unendurable to the people who have 
not been brought up to like them. But among 
the same race, and within the limits of no long 
period of time, the prevalent estimate of true 
beauty will veer ahnost from pole to polo. 
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The T%oor of the Fre-Baphaelite and the 
Gotiiic moyementsy aod the hoixor whioh both 
inspire in gendemeiL above a oertain age, suffi* 
dently attest how yiolentlj taste has fluctu- 
ated e?en within the donain of the two staid 
and oonservatiTe arts of architectaie and paint- 
ing. It must often therefore of necessity 
happen that some development of art is dispa- 
raged even by the highest artistic authority, 
not because it does not possess eapabilities of 
giving lesthetic pleasure, but beeause, by reason 
of novelty or of chance fashion, it meets with 
no eyes that have been educated to receive it. 
It is not in the least degree likely that 
photography wiU ever dethrone painting from 
its present preeminence. The good painter's 
resources are so much larger, his power of in* 
terpretation so much freer, that he will alway.4 
eommand more admirers than the best photo- 
grapher. But it is likely that the admirers of 
photography will increase in number in pro- 
portion as tiie results of the art become more 
familiar. Its beauties are special to its^, and 
hardly come into competition with the true 
beauties of painting. The ground it occupies 
ifl limited; but on that ground it is unap- 
proachable. But its excellence depends on 
shades of difference, which will seem large or 
trivial according to the familiarity of the ob- 
s^ver. To an art-connoissear of the present 
day the differences between good and bad 
photography appear inappreciably minute, for 
the same reason that the ease with which a 
huntsman recognizes his hounds apart, or a 
shepherd his sheep, seems inexplicable to an 
observer who has never had much to do with 
either. The magnitude of the intervals in a 
scale of merit is a purely subjective question. 
It depends entirely «n the power of discern- 
ment which the observer's own mental experi- 
ence and the current habits of thought of the 
world around him have given to bun. Now 
painting has all the advantage in this respect 
which compete familiarity can give. It has 
been before the modem world for some five 
centuries. The merits which,attach to pictorial 
representations of natural objects (putting 
aside the qvestion of the ideal for the moment) 
have been familiar to fifteen or sixteen gene- 
rations of adirirerB. The sensations of pleasure 
which are produced by effective composition 
and hanr onions colouring have been felt by 
numberless minds, and have been so closely 
studied and analyzed, that the gradations of 
merit are easily reoogniced, and the minds of 
artists have beocnre very sensitive to excellence. 
An ordinary connoisseur of the present day can 
detec!; defects and can feel beauties which 
would have prodroed but a dull impression on 
the mind of a contemporary of Gimabue. An 



art has not had a fur trial until it has had an 
opportunity of appealing from the neglect of 
one generation to the verdict of the next. It 
must educate not only those who are to practise 
it, but also those who are to enjoy it. 

Time will do this service to photography. 
It is obvious that the want of colour will 
always be a great drawback. But it has much 
to offer instead, which, though not a fall com- 
pensation, deserves to be rated hi^er than it 
is by many at the present day. TI^ gradations 
of ^^ght and shade, and the exact form of the 
objects it depicts, are rendered with a dalicaiy 
and a fidelity which the painter cannot even 
approach. It is natural that these beauties 
should not be fully recognized by the mass of 
the art-critics of our day. They have not been 
wont to look for these things. The art with 
which they are familiar has not them to offiar* 
The brush or the pencil are instruments hx 
too rough to reproduce with truthfdlness the 
beauties of form, and light, and shadow whidh 
Nature lavishes on every side, and those who 
have learnt all their canons of admiration from 
the works of the brush and pencil naturally 
pass such merits by in ignorance or contempt. 
The balance of light and shade, the exact ad- 
justment of the prominence due to each portion 
of the picture, is a peculiar beauty of tiie arty 
which seems to attain to greater and greater 
excellence with each succeeding year. IDiose 
who talk of photography as something purely 
mechanical would be surprised to know how 
much the attainment of thu excellence depends 
upon natural gift, adroit manipulation, long 
experience, and careful study of nature. A^ 
these qualifications are brought to bear on it 
more and more, it may be eiq^ected that finer 
re&ults still will be obtained. Such results are 
as much the work of the artist who produces 
them, as the results that are produced on 
canvas. They depend quito as much upon 
individual skill and perception of beauty. The 
only difference between the two cases is that 
one artist works with brash and pigment ; the 
other by timing his exposure, and by judg:inent 
in compounding and applying his dev^opers 
and intensifiers. Ajud the pleasure given is the 
same in kind. It appeals to the same sense of 
beauty. No reasonable person anticipates that 
the time can ever come when even the most 
exquisito transparency in moiodirome will 
give as much pleasure as a first-class painting. 
But when the power which photography confers 
of dealing with light and shade has received 
the reoognition which greator familiarity will 
procure for it, no one will deny its title to be 
ranked as a fiSae art. 

Its exact rendering of natural form is more 
generally acknowledged. But it is a cnrioas 
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lUoBtratioii of the extent to wbicli tiie art of 
paintiBg has had the opportunity of moulding 
public taste to its own neceesitiee, that this 
exactness which the paint-brush and the pencil 
cannot attain has actually been made a reproach 
to tiie photographer. Some peraons appear to 
entertain the idea that the superiority of a fine 
landscape-painting over a fine landscape-pho- 
tograph is due, not entirely to its colour, but to 
the fact ihat the indistinct and faltering out- 
lines do not distract the eye or turn it from the 
nicety of the entire design to the contemplation 
of minute detail ; and, quite consistently, they 
treat the incTitable impeifection of the lines 
of a chalk or pencil drawing as a positive 
beauty. So £eu* has this view been carried in 
a few cases, that some photographers have 
been found to prefer an old process called the 
wax-paper process, in which the n^ative was 
taken upon waxed paper, instead of upon glass, 
and in which consequently the positive print 
was disfigured by all the uncertainty of out- 
line due to the confused texture of paper 
through which it is printed. To that extent it 
was necessarily rather more like an artisf s 
drawing. In other words, it resembled an 
artisf s drawing in its defects. But the word 
* artistic ' has a magic power ; and there were 
many people at one time who were quite satis- 
fied that they had settled the question, when 
they had decided that wax-paper was the more 
artistic of the two. Another curious mental 
confusion of the same kind in reference to por- 
traiture stiU prevails occasionally under the 
influence of the same potent word. There are 
some photographers, and more photographic 
critics, who are of opinion that a photograph 
cleanly taken, and properly focused, is ' inar-^ 
tistic ; ' and if asked why they pass upon it this 
terrible condemnation, Ihey will reply, taking 
refuge behind another word «f power, that it 
is * realistic' The complaint is too vague to 
be liable to criticism. But the remedies are 
very curious, and betray how blind and un- 
reasoning much of our connoisseurship is. One 
critic recommends that the sitter should move 
slightly while the portrait is being taken. That 
critic can never have stood behind a camera. 
The result of the nostrum would undoubtedly 
be to banish the realistic ; but whether the 
effect would be artistic may be questioned. 
The simple consequence of the remedy would 
be that the sitter would be presented to the 
world with an elongated mouth, two noses, or 
one nose the size of two, and eyes squinting 
outwards. Another more popular remedy for 
this supposed defect is to throw the focus of 
the lens, not upon the sitter, but to a point 
behind him. This device, no doubt, effectually 
disposes of all undue exactness of outline. The 



lineaments of the imlucky sitter are invested 
with a blurred, hazy margin, which is pie- 
sumably ' artistic,' but which makes him look 
much as a man looks who is standing a few 
feet off in a thick white fog. But this is not 
the whole of the metamorphosis which he has 
to undergo in order that he may be rescued 
from realiBm. All points which fall short of 
that to which tiie lens is focused are not only 
blurred in outline, but exaggerated in dimen- 
sions, and that in proportion as they coice 
nearer to the lens. The consequence, therefore, 
of throwing the focus behind the sitter is that 
all that part of him which is nearer to the lens 
is violentiy exaggerated. If he is standing fdU 
face, or nearly so, the tip of his nose widens 
out, and becomes a respectable * bottle ' at the 
tip, his stomach swells to an ungraceful con- 
vexity, and his shoes give immistakeable eri- 
dences of gout. If ho be standing sideways, 
it is his hand that swells, and his fingers become 
elongated to the proportions of a well-grown 
goriUa. It is an insult to art to call this kind 
of manipulation artistic. The Uadonna del 
San Sisto is supposed generally to have been 
the work of a &ie artist, and probably is ir- 
stinct with as much of the ideal as the genins 
of man will ever convey to canvas. But Baf- 
faelle did not find it necessary to put the child 
into a white fog, or to enlarge the end of the 
Madonna's nose. The indistinctness of artists' 
outlines, which is found chiefly in the work of 
chalk or pencil, is simply due to the coarseness 
of the materials and instruments that are used. 
It cannot be imitated in photographv by any 
screwing of the lens. If it could, it would 
much resemble the imitation by which Qeoiige 
I. cultivated the tastes of his youth, wheu he 
ordered the English natives to be kept for a fort- 
night, that they might equal ?n pungency and 
flavour the oysters in which his soul had been 
wont to delight at Hanover. 

There is one department of art into which 
at first sight it would seem that photo- 
graphy never can intrude. Its function is 
apparentiy restricted to the representation of 
scenes or persons that have actually existed. 
No one would imagine that its powers could 
possibly be extended to the ideal, or that it 
could ever serve to give form and body to the 
conceptions of the brain. Tet even this, the 
painter's special domain, has been invaded. A 
few photographers, of whom Mr. H. P. Bobin- 
son of Leamington is the most active worker, 
have made an eflbrt to possess themselves of 
the pencil of the Sun, and force him to work 
oat their own imaginations. They have tried, 
and to a great extent they have been able, to 
use the lens for the purpose of expressing pic- 
torially their own feelingB or ideas. The sim- 
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plest and most limited fonn in which photo- 
graphy can he made to interpret an artist's 
thonghts \b, of course, hj selecting a suhject in 
accordance with the idea to he illnstrated, and 
collecting the appropriate accessories, and dis- 
tribnting them so as to produce the hest effect. 
The most ohvious instance of this mode of pro- 
ceeding is the practice pursued hy almost every 
portraitist of siirroun^g his sitters, hy the 
help of the scene-painter, with accessories he- 
fitting their known occupations. In a more 
Intimate manner the same plan is adopted hy 
most photographers who pay any attention to 
the aesthetic value of their compositions. But 
Mr. Rohinson has carried the idea much fur- 
ther than this. In his finished picture ho con- 
trives to put together ohjects wluoh are not to- 
gether hefore the lens. Each individual ohjeci; 
in the picture is delineated from nature hy the 
Sim; hut the collocation is purely arhitrary. 
This result is attained hy a plan of printing 
called douhle printing. It is done in this 
manner: — Supposing that the picture wh?ch 
the artist has designed in his head is to contain 
six figures, a cottage, and a hit of a landscape, 
and supposing that he cannot get any of these 
objects together hefore his camera, he solves the 
difficulty by taking them all separately upon 
eight different negatives ; the figures of course 
being posed so as to suit the plan of his com- 
position. Then he paints out with a black 
varnish every part of each negative except that 
which is to enter into his picture. Then he 
exposes his sensitive paper under each negative 
in succession ; each of course being carefully 
fitted so as to leave its portions of the compo- 
sition in their proper place upon the paper. 
When the paper has been exposed under all 
the eight, the print, thus, as it were, com- 
pounded, is toned and fixed like every other 
print. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Robinson has 
produced some very beautiful pictures by this 
ingenious and laborious process ; but his suc- 
cess has not prevented an energeldc controversy 
both as to the legitimacy of the plan and as to 
its artistic value. Its legitimacy hardly seems 
to us to need much discussion ; for it is in fact 
no more than what is done by almost every 
artist, who, when ho sees any object or figure 
whose beauty strikes him, sketches it in his 
sketch-book, for future use when occasion 
ofTers. With regard to its artistic value a 
more qualified admission must be used. So 
&r as the beaufy of a picture, or its meaning, 
or its poetical power, depends upon composi- 
tion — upon the selection and arrangement of 
inanimate objects, or the attitudes of living 
beings— so far there is nothing within the 
reach of the artist's pencil which is not equally 



within the reach of photography by double 
printing. For it would be hazardous to main- 
tain that beautiful objects cannot be obtained 
as effectually by selection as by invention. 
Such a position would involve the doctrine 
that as much beauty cannot be found in actual 
nature as can be evolved out of an artist's 
brain. And the beautiful objects once found, 
the photographer can arrange them as freely to 
his own taste &s the artist. But the great 
instrument by which the painter expresses 
thought and feeling, and awidcens human sym- 
pathy or reverence, is not brought nearer to 
the photographer's grasp by these contrivances. 
The varying expressions of the human counte* 
nance are a( the painter's disposal. Through 
them there is no thought or feeling to which 
he cannot give utterance, no chord of emotion 
which he cannot strike. Prom this, the loftiest - 
region of the domain of art, the photographer 
is shut out. No industry in searching, no taste 
in selecting, can find for him the speaking fea- ' 
tures which a painter can create, or mould 
them as the painter can to express the concep- 
tions of his own mind. Where such an attempt 
is made by the photographer, and is even dis- 
tantiy successful, the success is due not to his 
poetic genius, but to the dramatic power of his 
model. 
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A New Chemical Process for producing Plioto^ 
graphic Pictures, and in the preparation aivd 
manner of using tJie material in such Ptocess* 

The features of novelty of this invention con- 
sist : — Firstiy, in a new method of preparing 
photographic paper, by bringing the fibrous 
material, of which the paper is composed, into 
actual contact with the compounds or simple 
agents used as mediums for coating such papers, 
thereby producing a better, smoother, and more 
even surface. 

Secondly, in producing upon photographic 
paper a 'matt' or 'dead' surface instead of 
a smooth or glazed surface, so that when pic- 
tures are printed on such paper they will have 
a mellow and quiet effect. 

Thirdly, in a new chemical compound for 
rendering photographic paper or other mate- 
rials highly sensitive, and in being able to 
print photographic pictures on paper or other 
material to the actual intensity (in colour) 
required, doing away with the necessity of 
over-printing, and allowing for the reduction 
of intensity of colour in the bath, as is now the 
case. 

The following are examples of the means by 
which these improvements in photography may 
be effected. 
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Chapter 1. — Ka regards the preparation of 
photographic paper, or the surfaces of any 
other material capable of receiving an impres- 
sion by the action of light. 

We take well-made paper^such as is expressly 
made for phot<^aphic use, and cover the sur- 
face of such paper with any of the well known 
simple mediums, such as arrowroot, or common 
starch, albumen, &c. &c., or with such simple 
mediums as described in combination with any 
other compound or simple material suitable for 
any specif purpose, and instead of merely en- 
veloping the surface with the solution and 
then allowing it to be naturally absorbed, 
which will * fur ' up the surface of the paper 
and merely deposit itself between the fibre (as 
is now the case), and when dry prevent the 
fibre of the paper lying down and being pro- 
perly interlocked together (in fact, assuming its 
original surface), we, instead of the old process 
as above, first envelope the surface of the 
paper or other materials with the solutions as 
before described, and either place it under 
pressure between two polished surfaces, or sub- 
ject the paper to a rubbing process by any 
material best suited to force the medium into 
and between the fibre, and lay them in a firm 
and compact manner, to produce when dry a 
smooth surface, or we pass the paper between 
rollers especially constructed to effect the pur- 
poses herein specified; the great and impor- 
tant object being to incorporate the fibre of the 
paper with the medium, and then to lay down 
and interlock the fibre again, after being fully 
charged, so that when dry and prepared it will 
have a better surface for the production of 
photographic pictures. 

Chapter 2. — Our next novelty in photogra- 
phic chemistry and manipulation is in render- 
ing the surface of such paper or other material 
highly sensitive to the action of light for the 
production of pictures from and through the 
negative to the positive. Instead of using the 
ordinary preparations of nitrate of silver, we 
prefer to use preparations of another metal in 
combination. We take collodion prepared by 
any of the well-known methods, to which may 
be added any of the gums or other mediums to 
produce elasticity, flexibility, and adhesiveness, 
preventing the edges from being defective, 
dependent on the state and humid condition of 
the climate. To render this collodion sensitive, 
we add (say) to one pound of collodion so pre- 
pared from 1 J oz. to 3 ozs. (or even more) of 
the nitrate of uranium, to which we add from 
20 grains to 2 drachms of the nitrate of silver. 
When the solution is thus rendered sensitive, 
we prepare the paper or other material (in a 
properly lighted room) by pouring the sensitive 
solution on to the surface, and then float it in 



the ordinary way, the superfluous quantity 
being poured off the paper ; it is then hungup 
in a dark room to dry, when it is ready for the 
printing-frame. 

The above sensitive collodion thus prepared 
and combined has the foDowing advantages 
over the old process : viz., that instead of hav- 
ing to print the positive to a greater intensity 
of colour to allow for its reduction in the bath, 
as is now the case,, we print the picture from 
the negative on to the positive paper or other 
material, as previously described^ up to its pro- 
per strength of colour, such as in appearance 
will be satisfactory to the operator, and whea 
immersed in a batii of acetic acid, or any other 
agent in solution, to dissolve the salts which 
are unaltered by the action of light, which 
takes by this process about from ten to twelve 
minutes. We then place the picture on a 
sheet of glass under a stream of water and rub 
it with a brush or sponge, or we pass it through 
a series of baths until it is perfectly clean. We 
then pass the picture in any of the so-called 
toning-baths containing chlorides of any of the 
superior metals ; or the hyposulphite bath may 
be used or not, as may be required by the 
operator to produce any tone of colour he may 
think best suiting his taste. 

Chapter 3. — If we require a photpgrapHc 
picture the effect of which will be what is 
technically termed a ^matt* or 'dead,' and 
nou a glazed appearance, instead of dissolving 
the sensitive salts in collodion as hereinbe* 
fore described, we dissolve them in alcohol and 
water, and add, if necessary, any of the sac- 
charine substances. We then prepare the paper 
by covering it with the alcoholic and water 
solutions, combined with the chemical salts, to 
render the paper sensitive. The paper thus 
prepared is hung up in a dark room to dry, 
when it Is also ready for the process of printing 
by the action of light. 

Having now fully described and set forth 
the nature and object of this invention, toge- 
ther with the best means we are acquainted 
with for carrying the same into practical effect, 
we would remark that we do not confine our- 
selves to the precise quantities herein specified, 
as they are required to be varied in accordance 
with the class of negative to be printed from, 
or in the manner of ma lipulating, as long aa 
the principles of the invention are adhered to. 

What we claim as of oar invention is. 

Firstly, the manner of preparing photogra- 
phic paper or other materi&ls as herein set 
forth in Chapter 1. 

Secondly, the using of the nitrates of ura- 
nium and silver in combination, by whii^ a 
new salt is produced, and using them so com- 
bined with the mediums herein specified for 
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the prodndkui of {^otographic pictures in 
their developmeiit at one operati<m, as fully set 
fcffth in Oispters 2 and 3 of this specification. 



Photographic Improvements. 

A SEW discovery is reported to have been made 
by Herr Wothly, a German photographer, by 
means of which it is asserted that photographic 
impressions, hitherto more or less subject to 
change and decay, will be rendered permanent 
and imperishable. The process by which this 
improvement upon the present method of pre- 
paring photographic papw is said to be secured 
consists in the substitution of a double salt of 
uranium for nitrate of silver and of odilodion 
for albumen, which have hitherto been used in 
the preparation of photographic paper. The 
ordinary method of preparing seusitive paper is 
to size it with albumen, the surface of which is 
then submitted to the silver preparation, which 
is sensitive to light and fitted to retain the J 
printed image. But this process has been long 
felt to be defective ; the impression obtained 
onder these conditions is not only less perfect 
than the reversed image upon the glass, known 
as the <' negative," from which it is printed, 
but the production of any number of impres- 
sions of unvarying excellence is well-nigh im- 
possible. We know also that all these im- 
pressions are liable to change, and in many cases 
to disappear. There can be little doubt that 
the film of collodion — ^which, under Wothly's 
process, is rendered sensitive, not by nitrate of 
silver, but by being combined with the salt of 
uranium — ^wonld yield a fiEu* better surface to 
the action of the light ; and t&e impressions 
fixed upon it would be free from all those blots 
and inequalities which marie more or less all 
photographic impressions hitherto produced. 
This alone is a great gain. The other advan- 
tages claimed by the inventor — of absolute per- 
manence and simple and easy manipulation — 
are not so dearly established ; but there seems 
great reason to think that an important step in 
advance has been made. Time alone can be 
accepted as the true test of all daims for per- 
manence ; but the impressions obtained by the 
new process are said to have been exposed to 
the action of sun and rain for weeks together 
^thout betraying any sign of change. A con- 
dition of absolute permanence is scarcely con- 
oeivable, and, in the case of photographic pic- 
tures, hardly desirable. A visit to a photo- 
graphic exhibition raises no wish to secure its 
OQQtentB lor an admiring posterity. Here and 
there we might wish to preserve from decay the 
MiUanoeofagreatman; but our descendants 
might think the bequest greatly encumbered if 
it irwe accompanied by a crowd of the Browns, 



Joneses, and Robinsons of our generation. 
Photography is levelling and undiscriminating. 
Brown and Jones make as good or better pho- 
tographs than men of the stamp of Newton 
and Napoleon. We do not recognise men by 
the light of their photographs, though we 
usually recognize photographs when we have 
become familiar with ihe countenances they 
represent. A great portrait, directed by a 
human brain and executed by a human hand,, 
is worth all the photographs ever produced by 
the sun. On canvas or in marble let us pre* 
serve the resemblances of our great men for the 
benefit of our children, and take little heed 
abont the permanence of photography as far as 
they are concerned. Again, in the production 
of photographic impressions of landscape, ab- 
solute permanence is not greatly to be desired. 
The real beauty and important truths of nature 
are never represented, and no photographic pic- 
ture conveys the impression which is made upon 
the mind by a sunlit landscape. There is no- 
thing valuable about it but correct perspective ; 
even natural forms are distorted by a false light 
and shadow, and require that truthful interpre- 
tation by an accomplished artist, of which we 
have an instance in the background of Mr. 
Herbert's fresco, to set those before us in their 
real and true proportions. In its application 
to architectural forms photography is more 
successful ; but even here it merely records one 
of many truths. Take up, for example, a pho- 
tograph of the Coliseum. We shaU find, in- 
deed, an accurate representation of the surface 
of the stones ; but, of its immensity and beauty, 
not a notion will be conveyed to ono who, 
not having seen the building itself, is unable, 
as it were, to bring to the aid of the black and 
white map before him the complete impression 
fixed upon his memory. The slightest sketch 
by an able painter will be infinitely more true, 
though, in all probability, when compared with 
tho photograph, it will be found very inaccu- 
rate. The power of representing surfaces with 
marvellous verisimilitude is exemplified by the 
results that have been obtained by exposing to 
the lens the snow-surfaces of the Alps ; but tho 
effect of light and shade in the photographs of 
Alpine scenery is so entirely false that they ex- 
cite no feeling in us save the passing excitement 
of our curiosity. We have certainly no reason 
to desire that they shall become absolutely per- 
manent. There are, however, cases in which 
we might desire that photographic impressions 
should endure. The ever-changing appearance 
of the cities we inhabit would be well recorded 
by photography if we could trust to it. The 
fading records we already possess of the great 
batteries before Sebastopol, and of the works 
before Delhi and Luckno w, would be very valu- 
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able illustratioiis of most interesting periods 
in the life of the nation. The permanence of 
photographic records in these and similar cases 
may be very desirable; but, looking to the 
actual state of photography, it is not in the 
direction of permanence that wo desire to see 
the greatest improvements. The first thing to 
be desired is the discovery of some process 
which shall no longer falsify the relations of 
colour. Such a discovery may, perhaps, and 
at present seems to be highly improbable ; but, 
as long as yellow hair is represented to be 
black, and blue eyes white-— as long as there is 
no relation at all preserved between the dis- 
tances of a landscape — ^it is useless to talk of 
the truth-rendermg art, and waste of time to 
labour in the direction of rendering its im- 
pressions permanent ; infinitely more gratitude 
would be due to him who should discover a 
means of arresting the decay of "The Last 
Supper," or " The Peter Martyr." When we 
know that these and others, the greatest works 
the world ever saw, are gradually fading and 
passing away, we almost feel insulted by a 
discovery which threatens to preserve for ever 
photographic impressions that may be thrown 
off by any one possessed of leisure and a hobby 
at the rate of a thousand a week. 

As a discovery of incalculable importance to 
the interests of art, and as certain eventually to 
become its most valuable handmaid, we hardly 
sufficiently estimate its importance ; but, if we 
look i^^ankly at, and compare without prejudice, 
the photographs now produced with those pro- 
duced twenty years since, we shall find that 
the faults. q£ mat time are the faults of this, 
and that, except in the matter of smoother 
surfaces, which to a painter is a questionable 
improvement, no advance has really been made. 
The practice of the art has increased until it 
has become a very lucrative trade, and the skill 
of the workmen has naturally increased like- 
wise ; but it is true to the same extent and 
false to the same extent now as it was then, 
and we have no greater reason now than we 
had then to desire or to welcome the discovery 
that may render its products permanent. — 
Reader, 



MEMOBANDA 
(Photoobaphic, Scientific, aitd Practical). 

Physiological Effects of Cyanide of Potassium. 
— ^M. August Busch, writing in the ' Photo- 
graphic News,' describes the action of cyanide 
of potassium upon the system as follows : — 

If cyanic acid be inhaled pure, unmixed 
with air, instantaneous death is the con 
sequence. 

Li ^e chemical laboratories where prussic 



acid is manufactured, the assistant vpho (m.- 
ducts the process must take the greatest care in 
breathing]: if he inhale a little too much of tk 
escaping gas, he feels his eyesight saddenly 
leave him, and he is in complete darkness; 
then he has to retreat quickly, or he will M 
on the floor. 

Electroplaters and gilders, who havetowoik 
constantly over strong solutions of cyanide d 
potassium, feel, after a time, if their woiking- 
room be not well ventilated, many very bad 
effects from the poisonous exhalation. list- 
lessness, weariness in the limbs, dimness of 
sight, deafiiess, and Ices of memory are some 
of the effects produced; pain&d, obstinate 
ulcers break out on different parts of the body, 
especially on the hands, when these have been 
immersed in the fluid. 

Strong cyanide of potassium, when applied 
to an open blood-vessel, is deadly ; applied to 
a broken skin, it produces great pain, and ge- 
nerally a bad ulcer ; and^if applied to a whole 
skin for any length of time, it must hare the 
same consequences, especially if t^t skin be 
already decomposed by nitrate of silver; for it 
must be remembered that the elements of 
cyanide of potassium are so ready to part with 
each other, that not only the cyanic acid acta 
as if it were free, but the potash acts like firee 
caustic potash, viz. dissolves skin, fat, &c., and 
leaves the deadly poison at liberty to act upon 
the blood-vessels underneath. 

It is, therefore, proper to advise photogra- 
phers again and again — 

1st. To keep their sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acid bottles far enough from the cyan- 
ide of potassium. 

2nd. To have their dark rooms alwajs Ten- 
tilated as perfectly as possible. 

3rd. To rather show the stains of honest 
work, than allow themselves to be rendered 
unfit for work by employing so dangerous a 
detergent ; but if they will apply cyanide to 
clean their hands, never to do so where the 
skin is broken, nor, if the akin is whole, to 
continue the operation long, and always to 
rinse well with water afterwards. 

The fact that most of the commercial cyanide 
is largely adulterated with carbonate of potash 
does not lessen at all the danger of employing the 
article ; it merely compels the photographer to 
buy three pounds of cyanide of potassium to do 
the same amount of work for him that OQ^ 
pound ought to do. 

Spwiianeous Decomposition of PyroxyltM,-" 
M. de Lucca has recently been making some 
researches into the decomposition of pyroxylifl^f 
with the causes and results, which are recorded 
in the * Ck)mpteB Bendns.' He says : — 

In the fint place, the condition of keepio; 
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the gnn-cotton Bheltored firom the light does 
not always fiimiBh good reBults, particularly 
when the vessel which contains it is badly 
corked and is surrounded with a moist atmo- 
sphere. Once the reaction has commenced with 
a slow disengagement of nitrous gas, it is not 
poesihle to stop it. This decomposition is greatly 
facilitated by the action of Hght, and still more 
by that of the direct rays of the sun or of 
artificial heat. A sample of gun-cotton was, 
after a commencement of spontaneous decom- 
position in the dark, divided into four portions^ 
one of which was left in the dark, another was 
placed in the diffused light of a chemical labo- 
ratory, the third was exposed to the direct ac- 
tion of the sun's rays, and the fourth to the 
aetioD of heat supplied by a bain-Marie marking 
125°Eahr. It was observed that, while direct 
heat produced a vivid reaction upon the gun- 
cotton, direct light acted with less energy, that 
diffused light exercised a very slow action, and 
that in the dark the gun-cotton was decom- 
posed with extreme slowness. The spontane- 
ous decomposition produced four very distinct 
phases. The gun-cotton, during the first phase 
of decomposition, slowly contracts without 
losmg its primitive form, so as to occupy one- 
tenth of its original bulk. It remains in this 
state several days, and then it begins to dis- 
solve, and is converted into a sort of gummy 
substance which strongly adheres to the fingers, 
and has lost its cottony texture ; the bulk of it 
is also diminished one-half: this state consti- 
tutes the second phase of spontaneous decom- 
position of gun-cotton. The third phase com- 
mences after a shorter or longer time, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the atmosphere : the 
phenomenon it produces is not a contraction, 
but a dilatation ; so that the cotton which has 
lost during the second phase nine-tenths of its 
primitiTe bulk swells so much in the third 
phase that it occupies the entire capacity of 
the vessel which contained it before its decom- 
position ; that is to say, it has become twenty 
times as bulky after its last contraction : in 
this state the gummy aspect continues to mani- 
fest itself; but the mass is porous and full of 
cavities, like a sponge. During these three 
phases there is disengagement of nitrous fumes, 
which are abundant during the third phase ; 
BtiU this gaseous disengagement diminishes in 
a sensible and progressive manner, and we then 
perodve that the matter loses its gummy 
aspect and yeUow colour, becomes brittle — so 
unch so that it can be leduced to powder be- 
tween the fingers — and assumes a white colour, 
fike sugar. This state constitutes the fourth 
phase df cotton which decomposes spontane- 
ity. The time necessary for the accomplish- 
moit of these four phases varies according to 



the temperature of the atmosphere, but at 
least five, months are required for their accom- 
plishment. 

Thus gun-cotton, by the slow action of its 
own elements, and at the ordinary temperature, 
loses all its primitive properties, disengaging" 
gaseous substances in which we recognize the 
presence of nitrous compoimds and some traces 
of formic and acetic acid, and leaving for a last 
residue an amorphous porous matter, compar- 
able in appearance to sugar, very acid, and 
almost wholly soluble in water, and contain- 
ing abundance of glucose, which can be easily 
isolated, gummy matters, oxalic acid, a small 
quantity of formic acid, and an acid which I 
believe to be a new one, from which I have 
obtained a salt of lead, and which I shall 
examine hereafter. 

The glucose resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of pyroxyline has the taste and aroma of 
honey; it reduces tartrate of copper and 
potassa with great facility ; and it ferments in 
contact with beer-yeast, with the production 
of carbonic acid and alcohol. The quantity 
of glucose obtained firom 100 granmies of gun- 
cotton spontaneously decomposed was about 
14 grammes. 

Gun-cotton of good quality, exposed to the 
direct action of the light of the sun, soon ex- 
hibits signs of decomposition, at first by the 
odour of nitrous compounds, and afterwards 
by the yellowish colour of the vapours dis- 
engaged. All the specimens of pyroxyline that 
I experimented upon have become decomposed, 
in a shorter or longer time, imder the in- 
fluence of the direct rays of the sun. Some- 
times the change in the gun-cotton b^;in8 
during the first day of the experiment; at 
other times the decomposition manifests itself 
after many days' exposure to solar light. In 
these experiments the thermometer stood at 
about 86^ F., and the temperature seldom rose 
higher. 

Artificial heat acts more energetically than 
solar light, but always at a temperature more 
elevated than that produced by the direct rays 
of the sun. A sample of gun-cotton was 
divided into two equal parts, one of which was 
exposed to the direct action of solar L'ght, and 
the other in an oven to a temperature of 96° 
to 100° F. : the pyroxyline exposed to light 
decomposed first, the other portion was not 
altered by the action of 36 hours' artificial 
heat. There is then a peculiar action in the 
light of the sun which provokes the decomposi- 
tion of pyroxyline. 

When the gun-cotton is compressed, it is 
decomposed more readily, both by the action 
of solar light and by the application of arti- 
ficial heat. In the month ik December 1861> 
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I introduoed some pyroxylino into a test-tube, 
and oompressed it with a glass rod; I then 
made a vacaiim, and closed the tube henneti- 
cally at the spirit-lamp. The gun-cotton thus 
enclosed has been kept to the present time 
without showing any signs of decomposition ; 
while similar samples, introduced into cork or 
ground-glass stoppered bottles, or simply 
ooTered with paper, have all changed in a few 
months, that is to say, during the year 1862. 
It will then be important to verify these facts 
upon a large scale, and see if they will afford 
a ready application to the conservation of gun- 
cotton for the wants of industry. 



MISCELLANEA. 



Her Majesty has expressed great interest 
in the new printing-process known as the 
** Wothljrtype;'' and a portfolio of choice spe- 
cimens has been, by command, forwarded to 
Balmoral for her inspection. 



Grotesque Photography, — Humphrey's Jour^ 
nal says : — At the- door of Mr. Holmes, photo- 
grapher, Broadway, a very interesting portrait 
of Father Abraham is exhibited. This portrait 
consists of a striking outline of tlie President, 
studded all along with minute portraits in 
juxtaposition. Ail the distinguished charac- 
ters in America, such as generals, politicians, 
divines, poets, ladies of the buskin and of cha- 
rity — these, beheld at a distance, confer on the 
President's physiognomy the appearance of 
Hie ravages of small-pox. Jefferson Davis has 
his position in the President's eye ; General 
McClellan's on his nose ; near his ear are seen 
his ministers. Bamnm occupies a command- 
ing position — his forehead; while Messrs. Ben- 
nett and Beecher are his aids on either side. 
Miss Cushman sits upon his lips, a little negro 
on his breast, and Fremont on his heart. 
Amongst the numerous smiling damsels that 
adorn this photographic gem may be distin- 
guished Belle Boyd and Mile. Yistoale. The 
likenesses are all striking, and the composition, 
as a whole, is a felicitous performance. 



Lord Brougham a Plwtographer, — A morn- 
ing paper says: — Lord Brougham, who has 
just entered upon his 87th year, and is in ex- 
cellent health, is entertaining a circle of Mends 
at Brougham Hall, Penrith. His lordship is, 
among other things, an amateur in the inter- 
esting art of photography. Mr. Mayall, the 
eminent phot<^grapher, and his son, Mr. J. 
Mayall, jun., are included among the guests. 



COBRESPONDEKCE. 

All eommunicatioDB for the 'Jonmal,' andoB 
business lelatisg to the Photogiaphic So^, 
mav be addressed to the Seoretary and Ediioi, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Fnincis's, Bed Lion Coot, 
Fleet Street, £.C. 

J, L, L., Magfidd. — ^A little appantus for bnnuB^ 
the magnesium wire was exhibited by Mr. Hut to the 
Photoj^phic Society at a late Meeting. We bdine 
Mr. Soloman, of Bed lion Square, mil supply ym 
with all that is needful for taking pictures by memeC 
the magnesium light. 

Amateur^ Bferaatan. — The Association of Photogn- 
phy haye determined to make no charge for a licfm 
to amateurs to practice the Wothlytypeprooen. Ther 
supplr the needml chemicals, but of course they nnj be 
elsewhere procured. Write to Mr. W. M. Brown, ^ 
Secretary, 213 Regent Street, enclosing 30 stamps, ibri 
specimen mcture, which you will foruiwith peceiTe. 

L. Z.— The ITraniam Proceesea, published bj V. 
Ni^poe, are by derelopment either witti nitrate of ohv 
or with silver in cotgnnotion with bichloride of mer. 
curr, a subsequent toning by gold rendering sudi pristi 
difficult to detect from ordinary silver ones. Printe U 
various colours are produced by uranium. To nak 
one of a fine red, float the paper in the dark on tb( 
following solution : — 

Nitrate of uranium 1 dradmi, 

Distilled water 5 drachms, 

dry and expose under negative for about the same tiine 
that a silver print would take. Wash well in ynka, 
and immerse it in a solution of the red pruasiste of 
potash, of the strength of 1 erain of the salt to ererr 
50 of water ; wash aeain and dry. Iliis red print '» 
converted into one of a brilliant green by immenb^ 
it in a weak solution of nitrate of cobalt for one 
minute, drying before the fire, and fixing with s 
solution of sulphate of iron with an excess of salphoric 
acid ; well wash the print, and dry. If a prepiR^ 
sheet of uranium paper is exposed, and then wtM 
with warm water and «t once plunged into t «mI 
solution of chloride of gold, half a grain to 100 of 
water, a violet picture is the result. 

Blue pictures are obtained by preparing the paper 
with the red prusdate of potaah, cubing, and, aibr ex- 
posure, passing it through a cold saturated solution of 
bidiloride of mercury, again washing and plunging the 
picture into a cold saturated solution of oxalic acid, 
washing well, and drying. 

Many other variations of roono^rome prints wmj 
be produced by the use of various salts. 

We have been favoured, by Mr. Melhuish, with oopi» 
of the very beautiful photographs for which priics haw 
been awarded by the Amateur liiotographic Ateoct' 
ation, and which Ve shall notice more fully in our V0A 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The next Meeting of the Session will take 
place at King's College, on Tuesday, January 
3rd, at eight o'clock, when Mr. Henry Cooper, 
Jan., will read a paper in continuation, '' On 
Printing with the Salts of Uranium." Members 
are invited to discuss the subject and favour 
the Society with their experience thereon. 

Members may now obtain the photograph of 
" Bringing Home the May," on application to 
Mr. Mattress, at Messrs. Taylor & Prands's, 
Bed lion Court, Pleet Street. 

Meetinqs of the SoaETT, 1865. 

1865. Tuesday, Jan 3 

„ Feb. (Anniversary) 7 

„ March 7 

„ April 4 

„ 3iay 2 

„ June 6 



Several important matters^intimately concern- 
ing the prosperity and position of the Photo- 
graphic Society of London, have, recentiy been 
made subjects of serious consideration by the 
Coandl. The high position of the gentlemen 
entrusted with the management of the afifairs of 
the Society affording them special opportunities 
for collecting the individual views of many 
Hembers, each one may be considered to bring 
to the Council Board a representative opinion.; 
The London Society itself represents the 
sdence and art of photography in England. 
It first taught and led the way ; it still holds 
its strength after the way is cleared, and the 
work of the pioneers is done. We need not 
refer to the numerous societies which have 
n«en into existence and died out in obscurity 
ance oar Society b^an its career, except as 
affording evidence of the eager love of their art 
unong photographers, and their appreciation of 

T01.EL 



the advantages accruing from intercommunica- 
tion of individual views, of experimental re- 
searches, and of attained knowledge. 

The Journal of our Society was established 
in order that all the Members, absent or dis- 
tant, might equally possess exact and reliable 
information as to its proceedings and the pro- 
gress of photography. As the papers read at 
the Meetings were previously approved by the 
Council, on the Coundl fell the responsibility 
of assuring to each author an exact rendering 
of his views, so that every reader of the Journal 
might peruse the paper exactiy as it came from 
the author, without abbreviation or alteration, 
and might have, under authority, an account 
of the ensuing discussion, to weigh and think 
over the opinions expressed. Thus the archives 
of the Society have been stored in its Journal, 
and the imprimatur of the Council has stamped 
their authenticity. This assurance of accurate 
rendering has been but a due acknowledgment 
to authors and speakers of their kindly efforts 
to advance the science and art of photography — 
a courteous recognition that all they wrote and 
said had value and weight But, beyond the 
true rendering of the proceedings of the Society, 
it is obvious that the Journal involves a high 
responsibility far beyond that of mere money 
profit ; having to supply trustworthy references 
to those who may hereafter require to consult 
the annals of photographic progress. There- 
fore it has littie to do with the <' enormous 
gooseberries" of photographic literature, or 
with any of those sensation-subjects which in- 
terest to-day and are forgotten to-morrow. It 
is needless to particularize these. There is 
scarcely a photographer who has not tried a 
large number of highly recommended but use- 
less processes, to the great waste of time which 
might have been far more profitably employed. 
And many are the amateurs who have wasted 
their substance, and disgusted their sitters (to 
the evident detriment of legitimate photogra* 
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pbers), by pursuiiig easy processes according to 
solemnly commended rules of thumbs belieying 
tbat pbotograpby, the true and worthy art, 
might be taught in a km pflflM, Mid prairtisfd 
witii success by MltA 'knmfing littb of arl^ less 
of chemistry, and nothing of optics. 

To the real scientific amateurs, however, pho^ 
tography is largely indebted for many most 
important discoveries. They have had pre- 
vious edbcstMn im science, amd have the kisiire 
without crtmng thoughts of airy ** rets angusta 
domi." Therefore when the results of their 
work are given to the world through the Photo- 
graphic Society, with the guarantee of their 
good names, and when by the decision of 
practical judges they are held worthy of being 
submitted to the Meetings, it is obvious that 
there devolves upon the judges — the deliber- 
alive Coaneil of the Society — a responsibility 
that such communications shall go to the 
readers, here and hereafter, as the authors 
wrote them down. And this responsibility is 
even greater as r^;ards the communications of 
the practical photographer — ^to whom great im- 
mediate injury may result from any curtailment 
of what he has written, or from any inefficient 
representation of words he may have used in 
the course of discussion. 

We purpose, under sanction of the Council, 
to indicate from month to month the reasons 
for various important changes which it is now 
proposed to gradually effect, in order to esta- 
blish tiie prosperity of the Photographic Society, 
and insore a maintenance of that high position 
it has hitherto held throi^out Europe. We 
have, in the for^dng remarks, gently and 
tenderly touched many subjects which have 
been very thoroughly probed and investigated 
by the Coimdl. The following Resolution has 
been decided on; and we believe that the 
unanimous opinion of the Council will be 
echoed by all who have at heart the welfare of 
the Photographic Society and the dignity of 
the science, and who rightly consider the obli- 
gations due to those who supply papers at the 
Meetings, who take part in the discussions, and 
who desire that what they add to the stock of 
knowledge shall be authoritatively reported. 

The Resolution of the Council was to the 
following effect : — 

** That papers or communications presented 
to, or read at, the Meetings of the Lon- 
don Photographic 8ociet>', shall be ex- 
clusively the property of the Society 
until after publication in the Journal 
of the Society." 
It is right we should mention that steps are 
now being taken to insare to the Members an 
early issoe of the reports of Meetings. In the 
neat Number we shall refer to this subject 



DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION. 

Members and other photographers who are in- 
tmfiog^ to send cesttibutioiui to Dublin should 
make applieation for space without delay. 
Their applications may be addressed either to 
Sir J« J. Coghill, Bart, (under whose super- 
intendence the Photographic Department is 
placed). Glen Barrahane Castle, Townsend, 
S^lbereen, or C. K Bagol; Esq., 112 dtafton 
Street, Dublin. We believe that all available 
space will be allotted by the close of the pre- 
sent month. Mr. Le Neve Foster, Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, the Honorary Secretary of the 
London Committee of Advice, will also fur- 
nish every information required in aid of the 
Exhibition. 

I^otice. 

Photographers and others are hereby in- 
formed that the 31st General Rule in the 
Prospectus of the Dublin International Exhi- 
bition, which states that 

" Medals and Certificates of Merit wHl he 
awarded, in all Sections except in that op F. 
(Fine Abts)," 

is altered with respect to the Photographic 
Department, in which Medals and Certificates 
of Merit will be awarded. 

(Signed) J. J. Coohill, 

Hon, Directory Photographic DepartmetU. 



LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

OnDiKABT General Meeting. 
King's College, London. 

TuESDAT, Decehbeb 6, 1864. 
J. Glaisheb, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The Chairman said that the paper he was 
about to read had been sent in complliance with 
a request he had made at the previous Meeting, 
when the beautiful slides of microscopic photo- 
graphs, by Dr. Maddox, were exhibited by Mr. 
How. He then proceeded to read tha follow- 
ing paper : — 

On Photomicrography. By Dr. Mabsox. 
In compliance with the request to ftimish a few 
remarks on the photomicrographa exhibited at 
the last Meeting of the Photographic Sociefy, 
some of which are to be shown on the screea 
by Mr. How, of Foster-lane, at the next Meet- 
ing, I will, to the best of myfaibili^, endeavour 
to do so, although confident mere ia little I can 
add to the common stock of knowledge on tfaia 
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most mteK$dng, and, Imay say, difficult bxanch 
of photography, that may not, I fear, tend ra- 
ther to hamper any remarks your worthy Pre- 
sident may be pleased to offer, than afford him 
assistanoe. Therefore you must regard them as 
a verbal apology for all defects in my own part 
of the work, and an encouragement for others 
to labour in the same field. 

I will not venture on the historical portion 
more than to say we are largely indebted to 
those who, many years since, employed the 
microscope or some special optical arrange- 
ment to procure photographic enlargements 
of microscopic objects, when Eingslcy, Eeadc, 
Delves, Busk, Shadbolt, Wenham, Dancer, 
with many others in this country and abroad, 
were the contributcwi, and Highlej, Hooker, 
and others the chief exhibitors on the screen. 
Without in any way detracting from their 
most valuable efforts to lift this art to some 
acknowledged rank in science, I fear we shall 
find their appeals did not obtain, from either 
microscopists or photographers generally, the 
favour their talent and energy in clearing 
away obstacles, coupled with the beauty of 
tiieir achievements, might have been expected 
to command. Where was the fault? Surdly 
there must have been something serious against 
this branch; for wo can note how feebly 
it has kept pace with the vast progress of 
photography in all other kind of illustration. 
Load was tihe cry against it in some quarters ; 
hopeless the efforts of individuals to obtain 
satis&ctory recompense, either complimentary 
or pecuniary; yet, in working at the sub- 
ject, I felt confident the day must come when 
its feeble voice would be recognized, and its 
assistance sought for a far more correct inter- 
pretation of some of the minutise of minute 
objects than the most intelligent draughtsman 
could afford time to indicate in his beautiful 
delineations ; and in this conviction I have 
woiked hard, battling with obstacles, here and 
there encouraged by the kind remarks of some 
of those in whose steps I have been glad to 
tread. Why this neglect ? Why this want of 
general encouragement ? Partly it may have 
been eansed by photography carrying a high 
hand in more lucrative, less troublesome, and 
more ready departments ; partly by the neces- 
sity to be acquainted with a second branch of 
fidenoe — ^microscopy ; partly by the £ftct, which 
we none can ^insay, that in a properly cor- 
lected object-ghiss for objects which, when set 
^ or well well prepared, have their various 
parti lying in diffi»«Qt planes, it is impossible 
ior eaeh to be optically in foeus at the same 
BOttent, and it is difficult to arrive at the 
whole leatores of such an object by a tingle 
phafai l Bli a | i h , th^ mjeroaeopist of eonrao vaxying 



the focus oi his object-glass to suit these dif- 
ferent planes, whilst the photographer most 
remain content with choosii^ the best general 
view, or take several negatives, subject, of 
course, to some confusion in detail; partly 
by the necessity of much patience — a virtue 
drawn on largely by all photographers, but 
in this branch worked out to its finest threads. 
Still it exists, and now some of the works 
in microscopical literature (I allude more par- 
ticularly to Dr. Beale's new edition of * How 
to Work with the Microscope') have called 
especial attention to its utility and applica- 
tion. Let us therefore hope the day may 
not be distant when our present thin ranks 
may be swelled by those who have mastered 
the photographic side, and are willing to con- 
quer the microscopic portion. If no spedai 
apparatus be employed, the usual method is to 
turn the microscope horizontally, take out the 
eyepiece, centre the tube with the centre <rf 
the camera, fixed on a table or proper baser 
board, the stage of the former being placed 
correctly in a plane parallel with the greyed 
glass of the camera (I prefer these fixed on a 
base-board, supported on a widespread double 
triangular stand, for facility in use) ; remove 
the camera-lenses from their fittings, place a 
blackened card cap on the brass shade, having 
a circular central aperture of a size for the 
body of the tube of the microscope to work 
through; insert the tube in this, then tie loosely 
a velvet collar on the body, to slide against the 
card cap, and close all against extraneous light 
at that junction. Having previously learned 
the best general appearance of the objects un- 
der the micTOScope with the object-glass in- 
tended to be used, place the object (say it is on 
the usual 3x1 inch slide) on the stage of the 
microscope, close up the camera, turn the mir- 
ror towards the sunlight, and throw a fiiU 
volume of rays through the object and into the 
body of the camera, behv/ sure there U no fahe 
I'ufht or reflected light from the microscope-tube, 
object-glass fittings, or sides of the camera: 
now rack the object-glass backward and fort- 
ward until a well-deflned image is seen on th^ 
focusing-frame, and then detennine the sice 
the object is to be depicted ; drawing out the 
camera to the required distance, re-focus, and 
by means of the fine adjustment obtain the moat 
perfect visual focus you can, using some form 
of focusing-glass. Ascertain, by taking a no- 
1 gative, whether the object-glass in use has its 
actinic focus beyond the visnal, which is usually 
the case, though in the higher powers this dif- 
f^ence is very trifling. Moreover at the pre- 
sent time I find some of the lower powers «re 
made nearly correct for both rctinie and visofd 
Sod, or rather under than ovcsr oorreeted; if 
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the former, the object-glass must be brought a 
little nearer to, if the latter, a little fiirther 
from the object : note the amount of difference 
required, by the parts of a turn of the fine-ad- 
justment screw. 

When the object-glass is furmshed with an 
adjustment of its own, to meet the error in- 
troduced by the thin glass cover over the ob- 
ject, I find it best to set this adjustment in 
the microscope, using the lowest eyepiece. 
Suppose the object selected, the illumination 
arran^, the proper focus settled, place the 
usual bromo-iodized prepared plate in the plate- 
holder: remark that the illumination on the 
greyed glass is equal ; if not, turn the mirror 
until it is ; now place, between it and the stage 
of the microscope, leaning against the latter, a 
blackened card, withdraw the screen, insert ^e 
plate-holder frame, cover all the body of the 
camera with the covering.cloth,liit the shutter; 
wait a moment uiUil the vibrations of the in- 
strument bease ; snatch away the card, and re- 
place it according to the time of exposure 
needed, which may vary from half to fifteen 
or more seconds. The plate is developed in 
the usual way, with the iron developer, cleared 
by cyanide solution, and intensified by any of 
the ordinary methods. This must be carried 
as far as it can well be, without blocking out 
the finest lines in the negative by the newly 
deposited substance on the edge of the faint 
lines or striae, these being, when dry, drawn 
together, often obliterating such as appeared 
all correct in the wet negative. Here there is 
some difficulty, and I have not yet found a 
satisfactory plan for all cases ; indeed, when 
the negative is to be employed to furnish a 
transparent positive for the screen, it is often 
necessary to paint out the field in the negative 
(a task very troublesome), or have the half-tones 
and finest shadows marred by the contrast. It 
is yet a desideratum to find some wash, with- 
out the use of hydrosulphate of ammonia, that 
would render the field impermeable to actinic 
light, without a surface deposit. I usually 
employ wet plates, for this reason : they are 
sooner developed should a second negative be 
required for rapid printing, <&c., or for stereo- 
scopic purposes, thus learning whether the 
focus has been correct, and how much it may 
require in alteration to give combination and 
solidity in the latter ; to which in my own me- 
thod is also added a slight side-movement of 
the object. Dry plates can, of course, be used. 
It is usual to employ some form of achromatic 
condenser (although a simple Coddington lens 
long satisfied me) between the mirror and 
object, and some screens of blackened card- 
board with a circular or other shaped aperture 
between the troni of the camera and greyed 



glass. I always place one near to the latter. 
For frill detail on all these points, I must refer 
to the writings of others, and my own, recorded 
in the back numbers of the * British Jonmal 
of Photography,' also in the ' Quarterly Jonmal 
of Microscopical Science,' and to an able article 
in the July Number of the < British and Foreign 
Quarterly Medico-Chirui^gical Review,' on the 
Employment of Artificial Hlumination, of which 
I cannot speak too highly, or of the masteily 
productions obtained by its means, and to Dr. 
Beale's book, where every information I ooold 
offer will be found on these matters. 

Many objects, from their form or colour, pre- 
sent determined obstacles ; therefore we do not 
attempt them. A large class of most beantifiil 
structures are the DiatomacesB, which conastof 
microscopic forms in all the varied costome of 
variety, encased in a siliceous structure, and 
highly variegated with either superficial or 
more deeply penetrating markings, which hare 
formed points for many a discussion amongst 
microBCopists, and yet remain a vexed questioii, 
but which, doubdess, will one day be more 
nearly settled by photc^phic aid, using paral- 
lel light and stereoscopic pictures, than by any 
means hitherto employed. 

Objects, — ^These bodies afford a field in itself 
rich and scarcely trodden. The Actinoq>henia 
splendens has most of its parts nearly in one 
plane; hence with the ^th objective, and 
about one second's exposure, I was enabled to 
have it fairly depicted. Its natural size ib 
about that of the dot over the letter <'i'' in 
the ordinary newspaper-print. Its surface is 
beautifully figureil, and now to the " eye telb 
the romance is true." It combines nicely in 
the stereoscope. 

The Coscinodiscus, from the infusorial earth 
of Barbadoes, furnishes another kind of silioeons 
valve, of a saucer-shape. This, although in 
parts beautifully defined, is not equally perfect 
over its whole surface ; the object, most likely, 
was a little slanting on the slide, to which, 
during many trials and most careful centring 
of the illumination, the act of waiting out the 
vibrations, and not using any form of heliostat. 
may have partly contributed. Neverthdeas 
with its fellow it combines beautifully in the 
stereoscope with great relief. It is not larger 
than the other diatom. It was taken with the 
-[^th objective, and an exposure of about three 
seconds. Of the HeliopeUay an object of the 
same class and nearly like size, in oonsequenoe 
of the conical undulating rays which alternate 
with each other, the extreme doaeness on the 
valve of the surface-markings, and the diffl* 
culty to obtain a very thin valve so as to bring 
the whole equally into one focus, a best general 
view had to be substituted. There the oppro- 
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brimn rests more strongly thAn in most cases. 
We must admit it. It was taken witli the ^th 
and short exposure. Lienwphara, a beautifal 
object growing as an incmstatton on sea-weeds, 
consists of a series of cnneate siliceous valves 
or frustoles^ adherent and opened out into a 
most charming fan-shape, the narrow part 
attached to a long flexible stalk or handle. 
These objects thus in union are somewhat 
larger, and were taken with a medium power 
(as^ths), and about six seconds' exposure. 

The Navicida didyma, another of the many 
forms of diatoms, is rather a difficult object to 
photograph. It possesses a certain thickness 
which interferes with the passage of the light, 
and gives rise, unless under the most careful 
illumination, to interference from the upper 
and under surface-markings. This was taken 
with the ^th, and on the negative magnified 
about 600 times ; it combines very fairly with 
its duplicate image. Exposure three or four 
seconds. The negative of the section of the 
Echinus^Bj^iae is simply an imago of the trans- 
verse thin section of one of the spines of a 
Soa-urchin. The reticulations in the cal- 
careous columns of the spine are very diffi- 
cult to preserve dear, and bear largely on the 
foroier remarks of fine markings closed up 
with the secondary deposit on the image. The 
size, about a small split pea, admits of using 
a low power, as the f rds or 1 inch. 

The spicules and plates of Synapta are pre- 
pared from the integument of a vermiform 
Echinoderm, the anchors in the natural state 
beinj hinged to the narrow part of the basal 
plat^. They are calcareous, and of a size 
needing only the 1 inch or ^rds, and a very 
short exposure. 

The CydopSy one of the Entomostraca, will 
afford an apt illustration of the utility of pho- 
tomicrography. The agile Uttle creature was 
amply removed from the water, washed on a 
slide with a cameFs-hair pencil, drained, 
ooTered with a little glycerine and gum mount- 
ing fluid, then with a thin glass cover, and at 
once photographed. The numerous bristle-like 
Appendages (branchial feet) on the death of 
^ the creature are usually drawn together ; and 
they, like other translucent fine rods in a 
bnndle, re&act light highly, and furnish a 
Realty to definition. It is about the ^ of 
«ninch in length : a I^-inch objective answers 
here, and a short exposure. 

The parasite of the Beetle has been treated 
ui a very similar manner. K not too brown in 
colour, it will usually yield a very fair nega- 
^kl? ^^^ ^® exposure must be increased to 
*J^t 10 seconds, with a one-inch object- 



The Acarus of the Chaffinch is very minute, 



and needs a -j^ths or ^th objective to display 
its structure, as the curious pads on the feet 
and striated integment; exposure about 10 
seconds. The pads are almost sure to be obli- 
terated in the intensification. 

The Field-mouse parasite is anotiier example 
of the method of treating these objects and 
photographing them at once ; but, from the 
object being somewhat thicker and more 
coloured, it is difficult to obtain equal defini- 
tion throughout the thoracic, without over- 
doing the abdominal portion : a -^^^ths pr }rds 
answers. 

The parasite of the Mole furnishes another 
object of considerable thickness in the body 
and padded daws. I foimd it very difficult to 
obtain a fair negative on this account: it 
required a longer exposure than the former. 

The male parasite of the Sparrow, an Acarus 
affording a curious illustration of tho growth 
of the hinder extremities into most power- 
ful claws, by which it can retain its mate in 
its grasp, and obtain a strong hold on the 
feathers of the bird. This is a difficult object 
to photograph, by reason of the numerous 
long hairs, which generally are out of focus, 
and thus thickened. The female affords bet- 
ter definition, the body being less dense ; in- 
deed an ovum is discemible in the abdominal 
cavity. These objects are minute, and require 
a i^ths or ^th to display their structure, and 
an exposure from 6 to 8 or more seconds. 

The Itch-insect needs no special remark. 
In the stereoscope its duplicate image com- 
bines well. 

The female flea of the Mole fiimiBheB us 
with an example of a most difficult class of 
objects ; from their colour, almost non-actinic. 
Indeed their intimate structure is only brought 
out under 15 or 17 seconds' exposure to ligjit 
concentrated from an achromatic prism, which 
I prefer to the concave mirror, and a large 
achromatic condenser, usually known as Sol- 
litf s condenser by microscopists. This long 
exposure requires a slow collodion, and one 
that will bear considerable and most careM 
intensifying, or all trace of the buccal appa- 
ratus of lancets will be surely lost. I^ie 
thickness of the body and l^s being so dif- 
ferent, the latter are scarcely in focus, which 
was token for the hairs on the upper port of 
the fore legs. One-inch objective. I had no 
end of failures in this object and its feUows, 
spoiling the negatives, duefiyfrom tho great 
difficulty to hit the exact period of exposure 
with tins concentrated suidight. The same 
remarks apply to the male flea of the Pigeon. 

Hie cornea of the Beetle has a somewhat 
puckered appearance in some of the hexagonal 
facete, from the contracted membranes. I 
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found it a very difficult object, from great re- 
fractioii at the edges of the fiEu»ts. It requires 
only a short exposure. 

The foot of a Ply. In this object were many 
drawbacks. The pad is almost translucent, 
and the tarsus much cdoured ; still the nega- 
tive shows what can be done : even in one of 
Ihe pulvilli, a portion of the membrane torn 
away in mounting is seen. Both the fine and 
fitout hairs have preserved their contours with- 
out any bordering — generally a most tiresome 
cause pf failure, from such edges strongly re- 
fracting the light. I need scarcely say, it was 
only by perseverance these difficulties were 
overcome. A f rds objective and full exposure 
required. 

The gizzard of the Cricket demands no par- 
ticular comment, nor does the Sycamore-leaf 
insect, save to remark that this latter furnished 
me with the object on which I tried the mag- 
nesium light with very fair success, though 
not perfect definition ; still, under a proper 
method for burning the wire, and rendering 
the diffused rays parallel or concentrated to a 
focus, there is every chance of its great utility. 
The correction of the object-glass may be dif- 
ferent to that of sunlight, which must be 
attended to. The object is about the size of a 
small pin's head. A ^rds objective suits very 
well. 

The scale of the Hawk Moth I do not re- 
gard aa a great success. The object is mounted 
^OB microscopists say) ** dry ;" and, having to 
use a thin covering of glass to prevent its 
dropping off from heating by the passage of 
the rays, there seems to be more difficulty than 
with objects mounted in some medium. Pos- 
jnbly artificial illumination would well answer 
for this class of objects. In the variety of the 
scales there is a lai^ choice : they usually re- 
quire only a short exposure, with ]-th objective. 

The spiracle of the Cockchafer is again an 
example of the utility of photomicrography 
applied to the finer parts of natural history. 
Kiis also well exhibits the necessity for ab- 
solute freedom from vibrations in the in- 
strument at the moment of taking the image, 
likewise of the danger in after-intensifying 
of filling up the marks or finest lines. A 
•|rd8 objective, with about six seconds' ex- 
posure, is needed. 

The tongue of a Drone Fly. Here we have a 
transparent membranous bag becet with short 
liairs, stretched at the top on a series of nearly 
semi-iound tubes edged with teeth, and a 
dark-ooloured basal support of dense chitine. 
I would in this negative call special atten- 
tion to what can be discerned as the sad 
leprous spot that, alas ! mars so many other- 
ivisa good ^[jatives — bad as the Aleppo sj^t 



on many an Eastern beauty. Tou must treat 
it most kindly. It is called, par exuUmpCy 
** the sun-spot ;" that is, one part of the field 
is more highly illuminated than the rest. It 
may be at any part of the field, though gene- 
rally, when the collimation of the instrument 
is perfect, it is central. It may be greatly re- 
duced by withdrawing the focus of the achro- 
matic condenser from the object, and the mirror 
from the former ; in other words, deereasiag 
the concentrated light I have made a great 
n-any trials to get rid of this, but, in some 
object-glasses of lai^ angular aperture, with- 
oat more than partial success. It happens 
with all kinds of condensers, from the Codding- 
ton upwards; it does not disappear, in some 
positions of the apparatus, even when the con- 
denser and mirror are considerably out of their 
proper range ; but it becomes, as in this case, 
less offensive — indeed barely visible. 

I will now conclude these remarks by re- 
ference to an object exhibited in Mr. How's 
series as a print : — 

The graceful Plewrosigma formosum, Tia& 
siliceous valve, with its curvatures in length 
and width, has given me more trouble than 
anything I have attempted, endeavouring to 
procure the valve entire, and exhibit the stria- 
tion from end to end. Upwards of forty dif- 
ferent negatives have been taken of this 
object, not always from the same valve ; aad 
each negative had a character of its own, de- 
cidedly distinct from its fellows when magni- 
fied — ^most of them perfect in parts, as regards 
the focus, but many either sUghtiy overdone 
or over-developed. It is an object thatvill 
largely try patience and skill ; indeed, with- 
out both, although success may happen, it 
cannot be reckoned on. The same valve I 
have taken enlarged to about 19 inches, but 
in three negatives ; also with y^th to about 11 
inches. The object does not Be in one plane 
from end to end. I have had a small *' gimbal'^ 
stage made by Mr. Highley, from my draw- 
ings, to meet this difficulty: a small tangiait 
conical screw at each corner acts on the top 
or object-plate, which is kept in its place by 
springs beneath. It appears to answer its 
purpose. The field is far too vast to draw any 
bounds : no doubt the present method is the 
most Ukely to call attention to this subjeiA, 
and open up treasures of hidden charms where 
the minute vie with each other. The advan- 
tage possessed by those who have good nega- 
tives may be utilized, as in transparencies fir 
a stereoscope, also for prints en <^al glass, 
and, I beheve, might be brought into use for 
decorative puiposes, ^especially as i^lied Jto 
windows instead of stconed or grained gia«» 
the forms of tiie Biatomaoee b^g adakable 
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for this purpose. In eonclusion, I must not 
alloirto pass uimotieed the compHmont paid 
by Mr. Glaiah,^ at joar last Meeting, without 
expressing^ mj thanks to Mm; and let me 
aamre those who raaj be tempted to join our 
raaks that they will find in ^e lowest forms 
of life an 

** Ostontatum of creative power, 
For minds of the first; magnitude to launch 
In endleaa speculation, and adoie." 

Mr. Sow then exhibited^ on a disk of about 
7 feet diameter, by means of the oxyh^drogen 
lantern, a series of beautiful microscopic pho- 
tographs taken by Dr. Maddox, some of them 
Tfith the highest-power object-glasses. These 
marvellous productions excited universal admi- 
ration. At the request of the Chairman, Dr. 
Wright gave a description of the various objects, 
apologizing to the meeting as, although he 
<X)ald not refuse acquiescence in the expressed 
wish of the Chairman, yet an entire ignorance 
of what was about to be shown necessarily 
precluded him from knowing whether he might 
be enabled to afford much information. Dr. 
Wright then described the various specimens 
of Biatomaceae exhibited on the screen, giving 
a succinct account of the history of these sheUs, 
and how they form an important link between 
the fossil and active periods of life. He men- 
tioned their universal dii»tribution, and how 
many of them were so minute that in the slate 
qvarries of Bilen there were no less than forty 
^oosand million in a square inch of the mate- 
rial, which weighed but half an ounce. The 
gradual progress in development, from the in- 
dependent shuttle-shaped shells, through the 
licmophora and Meridion to the perfect cir- 
cular shell, as in Coscinodiseus, and finally the 
beautiful Heliopelta and Arachnoidiscus, were 
mentioned ; and the speaker pointedly referred 
to the wonderful power of the minute " blebs " 
of oirganic matter calleds arcode to attract in- 
^feently from sea or fresh water the pure flint 
of which these shells were composed---a power 
beyond the skill of man. The history of the 
Holothuridte, in illustration of the spicula of 
tbe Synapta exhibited on the screen, caused 
moeh amusemiKit ; and the description of these 
anehor-shaped fiint appendages raised a re- 
ferential wonder at such a beautiful proof thus 
Questionably shown of the wonders of Crea- 
tive WilL 

The following are among those which were 
most admired : — 

VegOahle. — Seed of Eccremocarpus. 

I^iiomaeece. — ^Actinosphenia splendens ; An- 
^^^Kodiseos formosos; Auliseus moronensis; 
^iaodiseue (Barbadoes earth) ; Licmophora 
fiiMkU; NavieQiAdkfyma. 



Echinodermata. — ^Eehinvs^ sectioa of spini), 

tr. ; Synapta digitata (spicuks and plates £roai 
akin). 

Cru^aeem. — Canthocamptoa furcatus; Cy- 
clops. 

Insecta and Arachmda. — ^Parasite of Beetle 
Parasite oi Field-Mouse ; Parasite of Mole 
Parasite of Sparrow, female ; Acorns oi Fig 
Itch-insect ; Flea of Mole, male ; Flea of Mole, 
female ; Flea of Pigeon, male ; Eye of Beetle 
Foot of Fly; Gizzard of Cricket; Hygrotiis 
elegans (Water-Beetle) ; ]Leaf-insect ; Scale of 
Hawk Moth ; Spiracle of Cockchafer ; Tongue 
of Drone Fly ; Tongue of Bhingia ; Tongue of 
Hornet. 

Vertebrata. — ^Blood-corpuscles, Human. 

The CuAiRHAir said that he regarded it aa a 
great achievement in photography to render^ 
with such perfection as they had seen on the 
screen^ objects so small in size that four 
millions of them would be required to cover 
one square inch. Those Members who wished 
to see more of them might do so at Mr. HoVs 
place, in Foster Lane. There were a hundred 
of them, and only twenty had been shown. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. How and 
Dr. Wright, 

Mr. Ja7)ez HreHES then rose to read a paper 
on the Tannin Process. He premised it bj 
saying that, if he had had any idea that the 
Meeting would have been so fully provided 
with interesting matter, he would not have 
obtruded himself or his remarks. But 

The Chaibman, interposing, said he was 
very glad Mr. Hughes did not know ; for they 
would have been sorry to lose them. He 
might here, perhaps, with propriety refer 
to a resolution come to in Coundl with regard 
to papers. They had had a long meeting, and 
reviewed the whdLe state of the Society ; and 
they had also come to certain Besolutions which, 
would, he hoped, prove beneficiaL The Be80-> 
lution was to the following effect . — 

'' That papers or communications presented 
to, or read at, the Meetings of the Lon- 
don Photographic Society shall be ex- 
clusively the property of the Society 
until after publication m the Journal of 
the Society." 
He mentioned this now, because he had 
pocketed the paper he had just read, and h» 
wished other gentiemen to understand this, 
and they would see the propriety of the So- 
ciety's Journal first publishing all the papers. 
He believed that such an arrangement would 
be beneficial, and he hoped it would be strictly 
carried out. 

Mr. GnxKirwoos asked if it would be re- 
garded as a contravention of the Resohitioa if 
a reporter's abstract of the papers were pob- 
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liahed before the appearance of the papers in 
the Society's Jonrnal. 

The Chaibxan said, he thought that an 
abstract might be published, but not a complete 
paper. 

Mr. Gbeenwoob said, Suppose I employ a 
shorthand writer to get a fall report of the 
paper as it is read, \nll that be a contraven- 
tion of the Besolution ? 

The Chairhak said, That would be an in- 
fringement of copyright. 

Mr. Obesnwood said, that was altogether 
another question, and one on which there 
might be difference of opinion. HLs question 
now was not as to the copyright : he asked, 
as a matter of courtesy, whether they would 
regard the publication of a shorthand writer's 
report of a paper as contravening their Beso- 
lution. 

The Chairman decidedly thought that such 
a course would be wrong, and ought not to be 
adopted. 

Mr. Gbeenwood: Is the question open to 
discussion? 

The Chaibxan: I think not, sir. I have 
stated the determination of the Council, and 
that I thought, in order to avoid adhering too 
strictly to rule, an abstract might be taken. 
I cannot say more, and I think we must now 
proceed to ihe next paper. 

Mr. GsREinfoOD was asking some further 
questions, when 

The CHAiRXAir said he thought farther dis- 
cussion was out of order, and called upon 

Mr. Hughes, who resumed. He remarked 
that when he (and doubtless many others) 
attended the last Meeting, at some trouble to 
himself, and found his time and that of others 
wasted, no paper having been provided, and 
when l^e Chairman made an earnest appeal to 
Members to aid in remedying such a state of 
things, he resolved that he, for one, would do 
something to prevent a recurrence of it ; and 
therefore it was that he brought a paper before 
them, without any pretentions to novelty, but 
a simple statement of his own experiences in 
working a valuable process. He then proceeded 
to read the following paper : — 

On the Tannin Process. By Jabsz Hx70H£s. 
The tannin process was first described about 
three years since, in the sixth edition of Hard- 
wich's * Photographic Chemistry.' Its merits 
were quickly discovered, and it soon came into 
generd use. The author. Major Bussell, has 
been most untiring in his exertions to perfect 
it ; and in his book on the subject, as well as 
in his numerous contributions to the photo- 
graphic journals, he has laboured hard to re- 
move tiie difficulties to its sucoessfal practice. 



The result is that the process has gradually dis- 
placed most others, and at the present time 
it may be considered the most popular method 
of producing dry plates. like every prooess 
that has had general recognition, there has been 
a desire to improve it ; hence a variety of mo- 
difications, alterations, additions, and vaiia- 
tions of the original formula. These have often 
consiBted in adding some other substance to 
the tannin, to improve its original goodness. 
With this view, honey, malt, glycerine, albu- 
men, gum, sugar, gallic add, pyrogalHc add, 
and many other substances have been pro- 
posed. Without calling in question the pro- 
priety of these additions, I propose to invite 
your attention to the merits of the original pro- 
cess in its primitive simplicity. 

The process has pleased me very much by 
its simplicity and certainty ; it has sdso another 
recommendation — namely, that, except the 
solutions of tannin and carbonate of ammonia 
(both of which are easily made, and wiU keep 
any time), there are no chemicals required but 
such as are necessary for the ordinary wet col- 
lodion. There is no getting a lot of unusual' 
things about you just when you want to pre- 
pare your plates, no beating up of white of 
egg^ no dissolving of gelatine, no sending out 
for this or that which you may not obtain ; the 
ordinary materials indispensable for amateur 
or professional work can at once be xised with- 
out preparation. 

The collodion I have employed has been 
such as is fitted for ordinary negative portraits ; 
that made by myself, containing 4 grains of an 
iodide to 1 grain of a bromide, has answered 
well. I have also used Mawson's, both alone 
and mixed with my own, with equally good 
effect. I think any good commercial bromo- 
iodized collodion will answer, provided it works 
well in the wet process, and gives a dense 
creamy film. I confess to a partiality for 
creamy films; in the wet as well as the 
dry process, I think they are exempt from 
many of the evils to whidi more transparent 
films are prone. I am aware that, in express- 
ing my approval of a collodion containing a 
much larger proportion of iodide them bromide, 
I am at variance with those advanced workers 
in tannin, Major Bussell, the late and esteemed 
Mr. Glover, and Mr. Sayce ; but I know these 
gentlemen will exonerate me when I say that 
I do not urge my mode of working as being' 
better than theirs, but I am only narrating 
my own experience. I am quite open to cor- 
rection, and desirous of information. As yet 
I have not experimentally compared the residts 
of an almost exclusively bromized collodion, sack 
as these gentlemen use, with the usual bromo- 
iodized one employed by myself. I hope t^ 
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have that pleasure, whan, if I am oonvinced of 
its superiority, I will willingly abandon my 
present practice ; but, in passing, I must con- 
fesa that I am not prepossessed in its fiavour by 
my few attempts with an exclusively bronused 
collodion. 

I have not found it necessary to use any 
coating of gelatine or india-rubber to my plates 
before collodionijdng, as the films have re- 
mained intact during all the necessary wash- 
ings. I simply coat my plate in the usual 
manner, using a pneumatic holder, and allow- 
ing the collodion to flow to all the comers ; 
when the film is set, the plate is inunersed in 
the usual 30 or 35-grain nitrate-of-silver bath, 
such as is prepared for taking portrait nega- 
tives. The bath is faintly acid. I have pre- 
pared plates in a bath containing as much as 
one drop of strong nitric acid to each ounce of 
solution ; and, though I did not gain the ad- 
vantage I sought in the experiment, I am not 
aware that the plates prepared in the bath were 
any the worse for the extra quantity of acid : 
from this I conclude that a considerable quan- 
tity of add may be present in the bath with- 
out being prejudicial to the dry plate. 

The plate is allowed to remain the usual 
time in the bath ; when sensitized, and all ap- 
parent greasiness removed, it is taken and im- 
mersed in a dipping-bath of distilled water. 
In this it is allowed to remain until another 
plate is sensitized, then washed for about sixty 
seconds under the tap, next flowed over with a 
15-grain solution of tannin, and in this state 
aet aside to dry. 

These operations, thus easily described, are 
almost as easily pei^ormed ; yet a few words in 
explanation wiJl be in place. If, instead of 
putting the plate in distilled water when it 
comes from the bath, it be washed directly 
under the tap, it will certainly not turn out 
satisfactory, as there will be an irregular for- 
mation of chloride and carbonate of silver in 
and on the film. Immersion in a dish of com- 
mon water will not be much better ; but by 
fint soaking the plate in distilled water, the 
greater part of the nitrate of silver is dissolved 
out, and the remaining washing can be done by 
common water. It is well to change the dis- 
tilled water from time to time; how often, 
depends on the nze and number of the plates, 
as well as on the quantity of distilled water 
employed. In sen si tiring my usual-size plates, 
10 X 10, 1 change the water, about 80 ounces, 
for every six plates. 

I have said, wash the plates for sixty se- 
conds under tiie tap after coming from the 
distilled water. You may say, Why sixty se- 
conds only? and why not longer ? 
Well, I do not find any advantage in pro- 



longed or excessive washing, but often a disad- 
vantage ; it is sufficient if the plate is washed 
enough. If the plate is insufficiently washed, 
when the tannin solution is poured on, the 
film will turn brown. The first place where 
this browning takes place is at the thickened 
edge of the film, where the collodion was poured 
off. This is the place to look to judge of the 
sufficiency of the washing : if this portion of 
the film keeps its pure colour, it is washed 
enough; if it turns brown, more washing is 
necessary, and very probably the distHled 
water requires changing. If this browning is 
confined to the thickened film on the edge, the 
plate may be safely used ; but not so if the 
colour has extended over the film. 

The evil tendency of overwashing is to pro- 
duce fog. This is a statement for which one is 
scarcely prepared. That deficiency of washing 
should produce fog seems feasible; but that 
excess of washing should cause it appears very 
singular. Tet sufficient testimony of indepen- 
dent workers has accumulated for us to consider 
this point settled, that is, so long as a col- 
lodion is used containing a bromide. Major 
Bussell has given an ingenious, and, I have 
no doubt correct, explanation of this circum- 
stance, and those who are specially interested 
I refer to the Major's recently published 
articles on the subject; but, as the discussion 
of it can be dispensed with on this occasion, 
I pass on with the recommendation not to 
waish the plates longer than is necessary to 
prevent browning of the film on the applica- 
tion of the tannin. 

I have named a 15-grain solution of tannin : 
it is probable that other degrees of strength 
may at times be desirable; but having suc- 
ceeded so well with tins strength, I have 
thought it good to adhere to it. I have found 
samples of tannin differ, not only in solubility, 
but in other qualities; I therefore suggest, 
when things do not work well, to try a differ- 
ent sample of tannin. It is important that 
the tannin-solution should soak well into the 
film, so that all parts are equally imbued with 
it: unless this is done, there will be marks 
and stains in the negative. I have generally 
held the plate with a pneumatic holder, and 
poured on the solution, allowing the first por- 
tion to flow off, carrpng with it the surface 
water ; a second portion has then been poured 
on, which I have allowed to flow backwards 
and forwards until I have thought it incorpo- 
rated with the film. More recently I have 
adopted the plan of iminersing the plate in a 
dish containing the solution of tannin, and 
allowing it to remain soaking, until the next 
plate was ready. By this means all risk of 
stains and draining-marks are avoided. I in- 
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tend trying a dipping-bath, as being a very 
convenient mode of immersing ; and I think 
the tannin solution may be nsed indefinitely 
by occasionally strengthening and filtering it, 

I have tried washing off the tannin before 
drying the plate, but have not been so well 
satisfied with the nature of the image. I have 
therefore returned to the original instructions 
of allowing the tannin to dry on the plate. 

I have not used artificial means for drying. 
The plates are prepared in my dark room in the 
evening, and, resting on folds of blotting- 
paper, either in the rack or against the wall, 
remain unmolested till the morning, when they 
are found to be dry. The edges are then var- 
nished, about .an eighth of an inch all round, 
with the common asphalt black varnish used for 
glass positives, which answers remarkably 
well. 

The plate is now ready for exposure ; and to 
the natural question that may now arise, ''How 
long will it keep ?" I can only give the innocent 
answer, " I don't know." 

I have ordinanly used the plates soon afl;er 
being prepared, say within a week or ten days ; 
and the longest time I have kept them has 
been about six weeks : to that time they were 
quite perfect, and I know no reason why they 
should not keep much longer. 

I have no doubt that zinc or mahogany is 
the best to keep them in ; but I have used only 
the regular deal plate-boxes, and I am not 
aware that I have suffered by the practice. 

With respect to the time required for expo- 
sure in the camera, I'am sorry I cannot say, as 
some have done, " Give the same as for wet 
plates." I have tried them many times against 
wet collodion, and with alkaline development 
they have required twice the exposure of the 
wet plates developed with iron ; if developed 
with acid "pjro, ihej required six times the 
amount of exposure. I always have in view 
the kind of development I intend to use when 
I expose ; and I like to give as long as I can to 
each subject, knowing that, while over-expo- 
sure may be modified, there is no remedy for 
under-exposure. When the conditions permit, 
I prefer to continue the exposure long enough 
to suit the acid pyro developer ; but when I 
cannot do this, and quickness is essential, I 
then give as long as I can in the camera, I use 
the Valine pyro developer, and — ^hope for the 
best. It is not always necessary that a person 
should work quickly ; there are many subjects 
to which you can give ^ve minutes, just as well 
as you can give one. When a picture is under- 
exposed, and we try to make it up by develop- 
ing, I look on the developer as being over- 
taxed — as being called on to do not only its 
own work, but some part that light ought to 



have done too. No wonder, then, that the de- 
veloper faib. I think it better to proportion- 
ally distribute the labour, allowing the light 
to do its full share. I think it lamentable to 
putihe sun on short time, or the plate on short 
commons. I sympathize strongly with a pho- 
tographer when I see him struggling with an 
under-exposed plate, pouring his developer off, 
and on, anxiously staring into the deep shadows 
for the detail that won't come, and dreading 
the fog that generally does. 

I employ Dallmeyer triplet lenses for my 
outdoor work, using as small stops as eir- 
cxmistances will permit. My exposures have 
varied considerably — ^with the negatives before 
you the average being about five minutes, 
using a No. 2 triple and a medium stop. One 
negative is here taken with a No. 1 triple, that 
had only 30 seconds ; and a print is here from 
another, a No. 4 triple, that had 15 minutes; 
but the 30-second picture was assisted by 
alkaline development, and the 15-minute one 
had acid pyro. The quick developer was thus 
used for the short exposure,']and the slow one 
for the long exposure. Where circumstances 
will allow, I thmk it good to use two plates to 
each view: not only are you more sure of 
having at least one good plate, but, by taking 
advantage of the different nature of the two 
developers, an error of exposure may be cor- 
rected in developing the second plate. 

As the plates develope quickly, any conve- 
nient method maybe used to hold them. They 
may be held in the hand, placed on a levelling- 
stand, or a pneumatic holder with a handle 
may be used. This latter is my method. Wet 
the plate well, so as to moisten the film ; and 
if the plate has received the minimum of 
exposure, proceed to develope it by the alkaline 
method. Make up a solution of 

Carbonate of ammonia .... 40 grs. 
Distilled water 20 ozs. 

Filter, and it is ready for use; and it will keep 
indefinitely. Pour sufficient oyer the wetted 
plate to amply cover ; after flowing over, re- 
turn the solution to tiie developing-glass, and 
while there add to each fluid ounce about as 
much dry pyrogallic acid as will lie on a shilling; 
it wiU dissolve immediately, and will not need 
filtering. Eetum the solution containing the 
dissolved pyro to the plate, and the image will 
quickly reveal itself. Allow the developing to 
go on till the details are seen by reflected light; 
for on looking through, scarcely anything will 
be visible : wash the plate well, and proceed 
to intensify. This is done in the usual man- 
ner, with the acid solution of pyrogallic, to 
which is added, at the time of using, a few drops 
of (say) a 10-grain solution of nitrate of silver. 
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The following are serviceable solutions for 
use: — 

Pyrogallic add 2 grs. 

Citric acid 1 gr. 

Distilled water 1 oz. 

or 

Pyrogallic add 1 gr. 

Glacial acetic acid . . . . ^ drachm. 

Distilled water 1 oz. 

Affcer the alkaline pyro has been well 
washed away, pour over tiie plate sufficient of 
the acid p3n*o solution to cover it : do this be- 
fore addmg the silver to it. The alkali that 
may remain in the film will thus be neutra- 
lized; return the solution to the developing- 
glass, add a few drops of the silver solution, 
and proceed with the intensifying. The pre- 
viously weak image win quickly change iato a 
Btrong and vigorous one. It is advisable not to 
make the image too dense in this stage, but to 
* defer some portion of the intensifying till after 
the fixing in. the hyposulphite. The fising 
and successive washing completed, the plate 
had better be examined, and the little addi- 
tional intensity required given in diffused 
white light. I attach importance to this re- 
commendation, as a great deal of the actinic 
density of these dry plates depends not so 
much on the quantity of the deposit bjb on the 
colour, and this cannot be definitely known 
till the plate is fixed. 

Kthe plate has had what we may term the 
Donnal exposure, it reqtures only to be well 
wetted, and either of the above acid solutions of 
pyro (to which at the time of using a few drops 
of the silver solution are added) to be flowed 
over the plate, and the development will pro- 
ceed almost as quickly as in a wet plate. 

It b desirable, in tiie first instance, to bring 
out the image with the least quantity of silver 
Bolntion. The development can then be pro- 
longed till aU the deepest details are out, 
witliput the highest lights becoming intense, 
^•i the image is thus all developed, then is 
the time to add more silver and proceed with 
the intensifying, never, however, continuing 
It to the foil extent, but leaving the final 
touches to be given after fixing. If the pic- 
ture appears over-exposed, the greater part of 
tha intensifying should be done after fixing ; 
hut if under-exposed, then as much intensity 
as can safely be given should be done before 
fi»ng, because intensifying after has a ten- 
dency to increase the contrasts in the picture. 
'Hie negative thus duly intensified has only 
to be dried and varnished, and it is ready for 
printing. 

These negatives have always a more or less 
veded or slightly foggy appearance ; this is 
^^T Been by looking at th^n; on looking 



through, the shadows are quite pure and 
transparent. 

I look on the development as being by fSar 
the most important part of the process, and 
the one in which there is the greatest scope 
for the exercise of judgment. It was the re- 
proach of the tannin process in its early days 
that all the pictures were of wiry hardness. 
My experience shows that there is no neces- 
sary reason why the pictures should be hard. 
If the exposure be suffldent, it is all a question 
of development. The first object is to get out 
all the picture in the deepest shades before 
any strong dendty is produced in the high 
lights. This done, the intensifying can be 
calmly proceeded with. When, as in the old- 
fashioned way, the developing and intensify- 
ing were conducted simultaneously, there was 
always a danger of making the high lights too 
intense before the details were brought out in 
the shades. If, however, only the weak image 
be first produced, then the manipulator has it 
quite under control whether he shall produce a 
soft or a hard picture ; for, if the exposure be 
enough, all weak pictures are soft pictures, 
and it is only as they are made too intense that 
they become hard. The exercise of judgment 
is required to know how far to go, so as to 
secure vigour without losing softness. When 
using the alkaline developer, there is no fear 
of the first or purely developing stage being 
past ; for the developer, no matter how long 
you keep it on, in reason, will only make a 
weak thiu image; it is in developing with 
acid pyro and silver the error may be made. 
If, however, only a very littie silver be added 
to the developer, and patience be used, almost 
as weak an image may be produced by acid 
pyro and silver as by carbonate of ammonia 
and pyro. A well-developed weak image being 
obtained by either means, all the elements 
of a soft yet brilliant picture are secured, the 
rest being the exercise of skill in intensifying. 

By attention to these points hard pictures 
may be avoided, and soft ones secured, not 
only by the tannin, but, I believe, by every 
other dry process. 

A few words may here be said as to the 
merits of acid and alkaline development. I 
consider alkaline development to be a veiy 
valuable discovery, enabling us to bring out 
an image with certainly less than one-half the 
exposure otherwise required. This materially 
increases the useftdness of dry plates, and opens 
out untrodden paths of photographic discovery. 
The images produced by this means seem every 
bit as perfect as by the add method ; in fact, 
when the plates are done, I cannot tell the one 
from the other. I use the two plans according to 
reqnirements ; for, while distinctly recognizing 
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the. vidue of the alkaline developer, I by no 
means pin my faith to its exclusive use. "Wliere 
the circumstances are favourable, I still adapt 
my exposure to suit the acid method, as being 
the safer of the two. If I expose my plate for 
alkaline development, and I give too little 
time, I have lost my picture, for the acid 
method will render me no assistance; if I 
over-expose, then the acid method naturally 
comes to my assistance. In like manner, if I 
expose for acid .development, and give too Httle 
time, the alkaline developer will be my friend. 
By this means I have two strings to my bow. 

On the whole^ then, I look on this discovery 
88 a reserve of force — ^a something wonderfully 
useM to have recourse to when the usual 
means are quite inadequate ; and as its use- 
fulness is by no means confined to this pro- 
cess, I strongly recommend all dry-plate 
workers to add this new force to their powers. 

I have already spoken of the image produced 
by alkaline pyro as being extremely thin and 
weak; it has been aptly termed a phantom 
image. Sometimes, with very short exposure, 
only the general outlines of a picture make 
their appearance. I have then found it ad- 
visable to increase the power by adding more 
dry pyrogallic acid to the developing solution. 
In rare cases I have used as much as ten 
grains of pyro to one ounce of the carbonate- 
of-ammonia solution, and have thus extracted 
a latent image that otherwise would not eome 
forth. This, however, Ib a potent photo- 
graphic spell tor bringing spirits from the 
vasty deep that can only be recommended in 
exceptional cases, as there is always a much 
greater chance of raising the spirit of dark- 
ness — ^fog — ^than the image we desire. 

I have not found any advantage in increas- 
ing the strength of the carbonate of ammonia 
above two grains per ounce. Carbonate of 
soda has never succeeded so well with me as 
the ammonia salt. 

The virtues of hot solutions have been duly 
recorded for bringing out images with very 
short exposures; and, theoretically, a hot solu- 
tion of alkaline pyro ought to be a most 
powerful developer. I cannot compliment my- 
self, however, on my few essays in that direc- 
tion ; the results were rather humiliating than 
otherwise. Referring to these extreme and 
daring methods of development, I am reminded 
of an anecdote of three men who applied for 
a vacant coachmanship. A test-question was 
put to each — how near he could go to the 
edge of the road without going over. The 
jGbrst said he could go with peifect safety to 
within an inch ; the* second could go to a 
hair's-breadth ; but the third said he always 
kept as far as he could from the edge, and 



preferred to drive down the middle of the 
road. When I have been pushing the deve- 
lopment in spme .]:efractory plate that haa 
had scarcdy a gt^am. of light, hunting up the 
latent image tha,t. declined to put in an ap- 
pearance, dosing it with fresh and more power- 
ful stimulansts, pitching it in hot and strong, 
defying fog, and, .treading on the very brink 
of destruction — ^under these circumstances I 
have thought that, after all, it would be safer 
<^to drive down the middle of the road.'' 

The appearance of the plate after exposura 
will sometimes suggest the best mode of deve- 
lopment. If the image be visible on the plate 
when it comes from the dark slide, it has cer- 
tainly been sufficiently exposed, so as not to 
need alkaHne pyro. Sometimes on wetting the 
plate only, the imi^e will spring forth ; in 
such case also the alkaline pyro will not be 
needed. Also when the image comes out on 
the application of the carbonate-of-ammonia * 
solution, before the pyro is added, the plate may 
be well washed, and the remainder of the de- 
velopment entrusted to the add pyro and silver. 
In this latter case the add pyro must first be 
flowed over the plate to neutralize any am- 
monia salt in the film before the silver is 
added. If this precaution be omitted in this 
and analogoua eases, there will be a pertain 
fogging produced. 

In the absence of any of the appearances 
named, the judgment must be used as to which 
developer to employ. It is sufiident to say that 
it IB always safer to use the alkaline than the 
acid pyro where there is adoubt, as, althougha 
plate with abundance of exposure will always 
make a better negative if developed with 
add pyro, yet, be the exposure 'ever so great, a 
picture can with care always be made from the 
alkaline-developed image. 

1 have only now to close by briefly summa- 
rizing what I have so circuitously stated. In 
short, then, I prepare my plate by cleamng the 
glass, coating it with collodion, sendtizing it in 
the silver-bath exactly the same as for taking 
wet negatives by iron-devdopment ; the sensi- 
tized plate, when taken from the nitrate bath, 
is put into a bath of distilled water instead of 
being put into the dark slide ; it remains in 
this water till another plate is sendtized ; then 
it is washed for about a minute under the tap* 
and a 15-grain solution of tannin is flowed 
over, and it is allowed to dry in darkness. 
When dry, the edges are varnished with bladt 
vamiflh, and the plate is ready for use. It will 
keep for certainly a month or two. If the 
exposure be sufficient, the devdopment will be 
quite easy with the old-fashioned pyro de- 
vdoper and a few drops of silver sdutioai B 
the exposure ia short, the devdopment must 
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be commeneed with carbonate of ammonia and 
pyiOy and finished with pyro and ailver ; and 
— thb oonstitnteB the whole process. 

I cannot conclude without stating that I 
am glad of the opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony to its simjuicity and great useMness; 
and in the name of the workers in tannin 
(and their name is many) I thus publicly thank 
Major Russell for first introducing and per- 
fecting the tannin process. 

After reading the paper, Mr. Hughes ezM- 
Uted a fine series of prints, from tannin nega- 
tivesi of Osborne, and also a number of nega- 
tiTes, in illustration of his paper. 

Mr. Ekgulkd asked if 'Mx. Hughes had been 
saccessfiil in rendering deep foliage by the 
tannin process. 

Mr.HueHsssaid,Yes,hehad. He especially 
remembered one little sylvan nook at Medina. 
Of course in such cases there must be plenty 
of exposure. 

Mr. EKeLANB said the subjects which Mr. 
Hughes exhibited, being chiefly architectural, 
were of course easier than foliage. 

The Chaibxan, after examining some of the 
negatives, remarked that the degree of density 
Taried. In one the sky was quite black, and 
could not be seen through, whilst another was 
comparatively transparent. There was also a 
patch, apparently wanting in sensitiveness. 

Mr. Hughes said that he had selected the 
natives as extreme cases, to show the various 
capabilitiea of the process. The plate with the 
very dense sky had received very long exposure, 
and was developed with acid pyro. The other 
sky had received a short exposure and alkaline 
development. But in both cases there really 
was practically a similar degree of intensity. 
In the thin one he started from bare glass in 
the deepest shadows, and did not need to have 
a very great density in the sky to secure the 
proper gradation and relation between the 
various tones. But in the other there was some 
^leposit on the deepest shadows, and hence the 
necessity for a still greater deoosit and greater 
density in the highest lights. There was, 
therefore, similar harmony in each case. He 
also took the condition of the deepest shadows 
as the key to the amount of intensifying. If 
there were little deposit, the highest lights 
need not be very dense. The patch, on which 
the plate appeared less sensitive, was due to 
an imperfect penetration of the tannin at that 
point. 

The CoAiBMxs was glad to receive an answer 
BO foil and satisfactory. 

Mr. Allkn asked if Mr. Hughes had made 
any comparative experiments as to the expo- 
sure and certainty between the tannin and 
wet process. 



The Chaibmak said he thought Mr. hughes 
had answered that very fully in his paper. 

Mr. Hughes said thaty out of twenty plates 
with each process, he thought he would secure 
more good negatives by the tannin process. 

Mr. F. Eliot af^ed if Mr. Hughes had ex- 
perimented with different strengths of the 
tannin solution. He believed that, with sub- 
jects possessing much contrast, a three- or 
four-grain solution would give more harmo- 
nious results. 

Mr. HuoHss said he had simply described 
his own experience, in which he had adhered 
to the fifteen-grain solution. He had tried no 
other. He was perhaps wrong in so doing; 
but in his hands that had generally answered 
well. 

Mr. Eliot said that, where deep foliage was 
to be rendered, an advantage would, he thought^ 
be gained by using a weaker solution. 

inie CHAiBMAir asked the Meeting to give 
Mr, Hughes their very hearty thanks for 
such a practical paper, valuable in so many 
points. Such a response to his appeal of last 
month was a proof that Members only needed 
to be asked to induce them to respond in a 
degree corresponding with the wants of the 
Societ}', and so enable it to occupy the position 
it ought to fill. 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. H. Cooper, jun., then proceeded to read 
the following paper. 

On Printing with the Salts of Uranium. 
By H. Cooper, jun. 
Since I took up photography as an amuse- 
ment, my object has always been the im- 
provement of the printing, both in its artistic 
and manipulatory phases. It has generally 
happened that when I have been most san- 
guine of success I have been most disap- 
pointed; so that now I receive with some doubt 
any innovation until its capabilities have been 
ascertained to some extent. Although I am 
rather dubious of the great advantages claimed 
for the new Wothlytype prints, I am certain 
that the process contains the germs of many a 
useful alteration in our present modes of work- 
ing. The disappointment of photographers has 
been so great upon finding that the process is se 
wanting in striking novelty, and also that the 
use of silver has been retained in it, that they 
are apt to overlook some very great beauties 
in the process, and refrain from ** putting their 
shoulders to the wheel " to remove some of its 
existing defects, as it is only by the united 
and yet independent labours of several expe- 
rimental and practical men that a process can 
be brought to perfection. 
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It WB6 with Tery great reluctance that I was ' periments have been very successful, doaMess 
compelled te abandon for the present the ear- ! on account <^* my having given, during t^ fast 
bon process. I say ** for the present/' aa I j three years, much attention to the sizing of 
have great hopes that, at a time not very far < photographic papers. I have used for uranium 
distant, we shall be in possession of a perfect j printing gelatine, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, 
carbon process, simple and certain. However, ' and arrowroot. The last is ti^e one that pos- 
carbon is not our subject for this evening ; but I sesscs the necessary qualifications in the hi^- 
I hope to have something to say <m some im- j est degree, the coUodion-film adhering maeh 
provements in Swan's process in a month or i more tenaciously to a paper sized with a starch 
two. than with any other material I have tried ; and 

During the last few weeks I have been ex- starch seems to be the most suitable form of 
pevimenting as extensively as possible with ' organic matter to £[M;iHtato the disniption of 
uranium printing ; but as in so short a time it I the oxygen and uranium under the action of 
is absolutely impossible to carry out the bun- ' light, and to give greater brilliancy to the re- 
dreds of necessary experiments in each branch duced silver. 

of the process, before the qpnditions most con- I But here, again, fresh difficulties arise, from 
ducive to success can be laid down, I must ask , the fact that very seldom can two samples of 
you to accept this paper as an instalment of I arrowroot be found to ;yield precisely the same 
what I intend doing in this direction. All ' results. I must myself give the preference 
we can do at present is to record and compare j to the St. Vincent arrowroots ; and I have it 
the results we have each obtained, and at- ' from a good authority that these arrowroots 
tempt to deduce a few general principles, and I are most likely to be best fitted for our purpose, 
thus aid the development of the capabilities of I Most persons must have noticed the difference 



the process. The first and most important 
point is the paper, as it is almost entirely upon 
the jmper that the quality of the finished pic- 
ture depends. I have hardly met with a sin- 
gle perfect sheet at present. I have princi- 
pally used a Rive paper. No. 47, which I had 
found to give the best results in my earlier ex- 
periments on printing. I am, however, far 
from satisfied with it for uranium printing ; 
and although no definite conclusion can as yet 
be arrived at, I hear that those who are expe- 
rimenting for the Association give the pre- 
ference to the Saxe papers. The necessity for 
a suitable paper is of much more importance 
than for albuminizing. 



in arrowroots prepared for eating : sometimes, 
upon cooling, the gelatinous mass wiU become 
more limpid, and eventually "go to water" (as 
I have heard it expressed), while another sam- 
ple will get stronger and stronger as it becomes 
cold. It is also necessary that it be free from 
dirt and all impurities. The St. Vincent is the 
finest and cleanest that we get ; and it has also 
another desirable qualification, its cheapness 
compared with Bermuda and some other finds. 
Great care and tact is required in using it for 
sizing photo-paper ; and although I dare say 
many are folly acquainted with all the details 
and manipulations, yet, to try and save others, 
who are not so, from meeting with some of the 



Nearly the whole of my later failures I can failures that I have experienced in time past. 



trace to imperfections in the paper, the prin- 



cipal evil being a terrible motthng. If a mot- ness, explain the way in which I have pro- 



tied picture be held up to the light, each ine 
quality of tone will be found to correspond 



I will, as briefly as is compatible with clear- 



ceeded to obtain the best results. Take 200 
grains of suitable arrowroot, place it in a basin 



with marks in the paper; and, again, if the] that will hold about a pint, and having crushed 
collodion be stript from the print, you would ' the lumps in it with a spoon, pour a few drops 
be surprised to see what a very imperfect pic- I of cold water upon it, and well rub together, 
ture the paper itself contains. And the most [ Have ready, hoihng, 10 ozs. of water ; and now 
vexing part of the matter is, that, even when I pour a few drachms upon the pasty mass in the 
we think we have at last got a perfect paper, ] basin, and, after well mixing, add the remain- 
we shall doubtless find many sheets in a ream der of the boiling water, quickly stiiTing all 
very fer from ** up to the mark." the while. It is a great assistance to get 

I have seen and heard many complaints of another person to pour the water upon the 
the delay of the Association, and I think I arrowroot whilst the operator is stirring it 
break no confidence by stating that their great ' Should the contents of the basin be found to be 
difficulty has been in procuring a suitable | transparent and perfectly smooth, it must be 
papw. I hope, however, that the difficulty ' set aside till quite cold. If the arrowroot was 
stands a good chance now of being overcome, j of suitable quality, and the operation just de- 
as I received a sample of paper from Colonel ' scribed properly performed, it should be ev&i 
Wortley that gave very excellent results. ' thicker than when hot. 

As regards the sizing of the paper, my ex- j Some recommend to boil the starch; but I 
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do Bot think this necessary unless too much 
cold water were added to the dry arrowroot, 
wMch would preyent it fran becoming quite 
clear. Should this be the case, a boil-up will set 
all light When cold, the upper portion, which 
is much thicker than the remainder of the so- 
lution, is to be removed, care being taken that 
DO portions of it remain, as they would inevi- 
tably form streaks on the^nished pictures. I 
should not wonder if some were to smile at my 
thus minutely describing a simple process that 
every cook might be supposed to be thoroughly 
acquainted with. But ^e fact is that arrow- 
root or any other form of starch, mixed with 
no more care than is necessary for the table, is 
very unfit for photographic purposes. 

We now take a sheet of photographic paper, 
lay it upon a board, and well sponge the surface 
with the prepared arrowroot ; fimsh by draw- 
ing the sponge Jtorizontally over the paper, 
^ow proceed with another sheet placed by the 
side of the former, and treat it in the same 
way. Upon returning to the first, we shall 
find the surface partially dry. The sponge is 
now to be passed over it, to efface the streaks, 
taking care to fiuish in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. The paper is then hung up to dry. By 
adopting this plan of having two sheets of 
paper on the board at once, all loss of time from 
waiimg is obviated. It is at this part of the 
process that a practised hand can teU if the ar- 
rowroot waa of the proper strength and pro- 
perly mixed. Should it drag in a slimy manner 
over the surface, it was too strong, and must be 
thrown away, and some fresh mixed, as it will 
be only a source of failure to attempt to thin 
tilie Bolution already prepared. When dry, the 
paper is to be rolled. Here again amateurs 
and those not accustomed to the rolling of 
paper will require a few trials before they can 
accomplish it successfully. I will point out 
one or two precautions to be observed. The 
paper is to laid face downwards on the bed of 
the press, covered with a piece of fine cardboard 
<v a tfain p^ate of metal, and then passed un- 
der the roller at a moderate pressure. K the 
paper then lie smoothly, the maximum pressure 
nmy be applied, which will produce a most 
beautiful sur&oe. If the covering of cardboard 
be oTiitted, or if a great pressure be applied at 
first, tite paper will be irrevocably spoiled by 
cpwwes. Where practicable, the operation 
of roUing is gTep.tly facilitated by placing the 
paper under pressare for twenty-four hours. 

HavingT owdesciibed the mode adopted topre- 
pare the paper, I must pas^i on to relate a few of 
Btyexpedmeata. I have used fourteen or fifteen 
difoent sai^ples of collodion, and I have come 
to the condusion that upon tlie collodion itself 
~ i a great difo-enoe in the resttlts^ not 



only as regards the surfSaoe, but also the entire 
character of the picture. 

I received from Mr. Simpson a sample of 
pyroxyline that dissolved perfectly in three 
parts of alcohol and one of ether to the 
amount of 7 grains to the oz. I found thi» 
too thick, and diluted it till it contained about 
5 grains to the ounce. After it was sensitized^ 
a i^ece of plain paper was coated with it It 
possessed a very brilliant surface, and printed 
to a rich brown inclining to purple, and toned 
rapidly and wdl. I then diluted it with more 
alcohol, still keeping it saturated with the 
sensitive salts; and now it gives sandy-red 
prints in the frame, which refuse to tone to 
anything except a ruby tint. 

To sensitize the collodions, I added 50 grains 
of nitrate of uranium to each oz., and, when the 
collodion had taken up as much as it could, 
poured off the upper portion, and added 5 grains 
of nitrate of silver. Only about half of the 
silver was dissolved in the collodion. From 
the character of picture jHroduced, I was inclined 
to think that the nitrate of uranium must eon- 
tain a largp proportion of free nitric acid. 
Finding this to be the fact, I mixed some more 
plain collodion and uranium, and introduced a 
few grains of carbonate of soda. After standing 
some time to settle, the upper portion was 
decanted, and tJie silver added. I then noticed 
that a shorter exposure was required, and that 
the prints were very much more brilliant. It 
did not seem probable that the great difference 
could be caused by the absence of free acid ; so 
I made some experiments to try and ascertain 
the cause. I made an aqueous solution of the 
nitrate of uranium; and having arranged several 
test-tabes side by side, placed about 2 drachms 
in each. If a caustic alkali, such as potash or 
ammonia, be added, the oxide will be {nnccipi- 
tated ; and it is by dissolving the oxide thus 
formed in different acids that I have obtained 
some of the rarer salts of uranium. But if a 
carbonate (I used that of soda) be poured into 
the solution instead of the caustic potash, a 
double decomposition appears to take place, 
carbonate of uranium and nitrate of silver 
being formed, no precipitation being caused. 
The oxide precipitated by an alkali is soluble 
in this mixture of uranium and soda, as also 
in simple carbonate of soda. Of course in su(^ 
a vehicle as collodion the decomposition takes 
plAce much more slowly, so that in a litnit^ 
time only a traee of carbonate of uranium is 
probably formed ; and it is to this salt that I 
am incHned to attribute the stiiking difference 
produced by the additioa of an alkali to the 
collodion ; and, again, when the nitrate of silver 
is added, a minute traee of carbonate of silFer 
may be formed, which would also ocmdiice to 
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gire greater briUianoy in the prints. On mixing 
the collodions with the nitrate of nranimn, I 
noticed that some of the smnples became slightly 
opalescent, whilst others remained clear and 
transparent. After the addition of the silver, 
the opalescence increased in those samples that 
were clouded before ; and some of those that 
had remained dear under the action of the 
uranium became opalescent after the silver was 
added, only two out of the fifteen samples of 
collodion remaining quite clear. No deposit 
is fonhed by the clouded sensitized collodion, 
the substance causing the semi-opacity beii^ 
in a state of regular emulsion. I believe it to 
arise from organic matter in the pyroxyline or 
solvents ; and I have found the collodions con- 
taining it to work better than those that re- 
mained transparent. 

There is a very marked difference in the 
uppearance of the prints when they leave the 
pressure-frame, some samples of collodion 
causing the pictures to print of a beautiful 
green, others of a rich brown, and some of a 
yellow or orange tint ; the last take the longest 
of all to tone, and it is very difficult to get them 
to assume the tint of a properly toned silver 
print. Those printing green or brown tone very 
rapidly. In some of my experiments the half- 
tones have coloured much more rapidly than 
the shadows : this, for landscapes, gives a very 
beautiful effect, the forcible foreground being 
of a rich brown or purple, while the distance 
melts into a tender grey. In other cases the 
shadows tone to a purple brown, leaving the 
middle tint of a roseate hue, which is often a 
very pleasing effect to obtain in portraits. 
Some Mends would not for some time believe 
that the faces of some medallion heads I showed 
them had not been coloured, the flesh appearing 
by daylight of a pinkish tint. 

To coat paper with collodion, I use a board 
T^ith a handle underneath, very similar to the 
boards used by plasterers : and I also turn up 
the edges of the paper about the sixteenth of 
an inch ; this enables the whole of the sheet 
to be coated without any danger of spilling the 
collodion, or allowing it to run on the back of 
the paper. After printing, the pictures are 
placed in diluted acetic acid, one part in thirty 
of water, until the high lights are perfectly 
dean and white; this takes from 10 to 15 
minutes. After well washing (under a stream 
of water, if possible), they are placed in the 
toning and fijong bath. The necessity for some 
fixing agent, when silver has been used, has 
been so strongly and clearly pointed out in the 
photographic press, that I need not detain you 
by repeating the arguments used. Suffice it 
to say that some fi^ng agent must be used 
where silver is employed. The bath I am best 



pleased with is formed by dissolving IJ oz. of 
sulphocyanide of ammonium in 20 ozs. of 
water, and adding from 1 to 3 grains of chloride 
ofgold. 

In using the sulphocyanide I have met with 
one or two very curious results, for which I 
cannot in any way account. I received from 
Mr. Simpson some of the sulphocyanide, and 
made a toning and fixing bath of 1 oz. sulpho- 
cyanide, 4 ozs. of water, and 1 grain of chloride 
of gold : as this worked well, with the excep- 
tion of being rather too energetic in its action, 
I added 6 ozs. of water. After standing two 
da3rs, I was much astonished to see that aU the 
prints placed in it vanished entirely, leaving 
the paper perfectly white ; and not only was 
this the case with argento-uranio prints, but 
the same effect ensued with silver printe on 
albuminized paper and with chlorized collo- 
dion. Prom the original bulk of sulphocyanide 
I made several baths, yet aU with the same 
result. The most curious part of the matter 
is to follow. After the refractory baths had 
stood unused for about a week, they all worked 
quite satisfactorily. I shall be glad to know 
if any others have met with anything simikr, 
as I can in no way account for the curious 
anomaly I experienced. After removal from 
the toning bath, the prints are placed in a dish 
of water for a few moments, and then well and 
rapidly washed. I am happy to say that I 
find no over-printing at all requisite. In my 
own later experience, the finished prints pos- 
sess just as much half-tone as when they leave 
the pressure-frame ; and in some instances I 
have even found details devdoped in the lights 
that were invisible before submitting the prints 
to the action of the toning bath. 

From my somewhat limited experience I 
have deduced the following facts, to which I 
would beg to call your special attention. 

1st. That no over-printing is required, ex- 
cept in very rare cases; and that the paper 
is generally even more sensitiye than ordinaiT 
albuminized paper, the sensitiveness and 
brilliancy being in an exact ratio ; that is to 
say, the more sensitive the paper, the softer 
the resulting image. Without doubt, a Woth- 
lytypo can be printed in much less time than 
a silver picture. 

2nd. That the limits of tone and brilliancy 
are very wide. I can affirm with confidence 
that with no ordinary silver process can such 
a range from delicacy and softness to extreme 
hardness be produced from the same native 
as with the uranium. 

Hie manufacturers of albuminized paper 
have chuckled over the supposed difficulty of 
coating paper with collodion ; but it is qnit^ 
an imaginary one, as, with a little practice, 
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whole sheets of paper can be coated as easily 
and more quickly Uian aUnuninized paper can 
be sensitised. I think the greatest advantage 
of all will be, that when the proper conditions 
to produce a certain result have been ascer- 
tained, it can be produced again with certainty ; 
80 that when a ream of suitable paper has been 
aized, and a large quantity of collodion mixed 
in bulk, prints precisely resembling each other 
will be yielded by the same negatiye ; and as 
the fixing and toning bath is in one, any 
desired tone can be obtained. 

This paper has grown to such a length 
that I must now perforce conclude it, though 
1 have a great deal more that I should like to 
say about some other experiments connected 
with uranium printing. It seems to me 
that the subject contains matter for many a 
future eyening's discussion ; so that perhaps 
it would be better if I were to repeat my 
experiments before bringing them before you. 

At the close of the paper, Mr. Cooper exhi- 
bited a number of very fine prints, showing 
great variety of tone and capability in the 
process. He also showed some silver prints 
from the same negatives, for comparison, from 
which it appeared that the uranium prints were 
in no respect inferior. 

&. J. WiLLiAtfs explained that, in adding 
an alkali to nitrate of uranium, the precipitate 
was not oxide of uranium, but a uranite of the 
alkali— a salt formed by the combination of 
Qianic acid with the alkali, and some very 
complicated bodies. 

Mr. Cooper said, that, no doubt, would 
account for some of the peculiar results he had 
obtained. 

The Chairhan said tiiiat as the hour was 
late, and Mr. Cooper held out a hope of further 
detaik, it would be bettor not to enter into 
lengthened discussion; but he hoped they would 
give their very hearty thanks to Mr. Cooper 
for the interesting details and specimens he 
had brought before them, a^ to encourage 
bim to proceed with the experiments the de- 
tails of which they were promised. A vote of 
thanks was then passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Peieb Le Neit. Foster then exhibited 
wme copies of engineers' drawings by a new 
and patent process, the details of which were 
not yet published. No negative was required, 
the original drawing serving that purpose. The 
results were excellent and cheap. 

Hr. F. W. Habi exhibited a small apparatus 
'or decomposing old hypo solutions by elec- 
tndty, and thus recovering the silver as a 
««lphide. He said, 

*' The short communication which I have the 
honoar of submitting to your notice this even* 



ing is a description of the model now before 
you. I made it some twelve months since for 
the purpose of separating the silver and gold 
from hyposulphite fixing and other solutions 
not precipitated by chloride of sodium (I would 
here remark that hydrochloric acid is much to 
be preferred to common salt, which is gene- 
raUy used, for the precipitation of chloride 
of ralver in washing- waters previous to toning 
and fixing, 7 cubic centimetres being sufficient 
for each ^eet of paper, as usually sensitized). 
During that time it has worked with great 
satisfaction, and I now bring it before you, 
thinking it would be interesting and profitable 
to the Members and the photographic public at 
large. 

*' In the first place, we have the tray on which 
the solutions are poured and run into the pre- 
cipitating compartment. On removing the out- 
side case, we have two chambers disclosed, and 
a filtering apparatus I have adapted to the 
nature of the precipitates formed. In the 
smaller compartment we arrange a voltaic pair 
of plates in such a manner that the cathode 
shall be on the partition separating the larger 
from the smaller chamber, which we chaige 
with a solution one part by weight of sul- 
phuric acid to fifteen of water. On the other 
side of the partition, and in the precipitating 
chamber, an anode of ztiic is placed, and oppo- 
site, in the solution to be electrolyzed, its corre- 
sponding cathode. The two pairs arc then con- 
nected, and the electrolysis commences. It is 
important that the anode in the precipitating- 
chamber be of zinc, for this reason, that on 
testing the solution run off from the filter, with 
sulphide of sodium, after a few hours' action, 
any zinc in solution would not mislead, as it is 
the only metal which has a white sulphide, 
and the non-appearance of a black or brownish- 
black precipitate indicates the silver being all 
thrown down. The filter is then set in action 
by removing the compression-clip, and the 
useless solution run off. The average time for 
the complete process is about twenty-four 
hours. When the accumulation of precipitates 
begins to impede the action of the filter, they 
can be washed out into an ordinary funnel- 
filter, to drain and dry for the reducing to the 
metdlic state. The sulphide of zinc formed 
and mixed with the sulphide of silver can be 
removed by hydrochloric acid ; but I think it 
would be better left to the reducer to separate." 

The Chairhan read the following Rule of 
the Society, relative to the election of Offi- 
cers: — 

'< All Officers of the Society shall be annually 
elected, with the exception of the Secretary 
and such Members of the Coundl as may not 
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go out of office by rotation or otherwise. The 
mode of their election shall be by ballot. The 
Council, at the Ordinary Meeting in Deeember 
in each year, shall declare the names of the 
Members of CouQcil whom they recommend 
to retire^ and lay before the Society the names 
of those whom they have selected to supply 
ttieir places. They shall also declare the names 
of the other Officers they recommend for re- 
jection, and cause a list to be suspended in 
the Meeting-room. In the event of any 
Member of the Society being desirous of pro- 
posing other names than those recommended 
by the Council, a written list of the same shall 
be delivered to the Secretary at or before the 
Ordinary Meeting in January ; and the same 
i^liall be read from the Chair, and publicly 
suspended in the Society's room, with the list 
recommended by the Council ; and no Member 
shall be eligible for election into the Council 
unless he shall have been proposed in the 
manner and form above specified." 

In accordance with this Eulc, he would now 
read the names <^ the retiring Officers, and 
those nominated by the Council for election 
and re-election : — 

To Betire. For Election. 

Vire-Presldent, 
Lt.-Col. Stuart WoETLET. Dr. H. G. "Weight. 

Members of the Council, 



Mr. G.issiOT. 
Mr. Pollock. 
Dr. Weight. 
Mr. Robinson. 
Mr. Thuestox Thomp- 
sox. 



Major Geesley. 
Mi\ Shadbolt. 
Mr. Matall. 
Mr. RoBiNsox. 
Mr. Thukston Thomp- 
sox. 



Mr. Hughes asked if the consent of those 
gentlemen nominated had been obtained, 



Fangement, the moment tiie tent was c/^eod 
out. A tent, with compete eqmpmeiLt for 
10x8 pictares, was exhibited, and exdted 
much applause. 

Mr. Griogs, of the India MuBeum, exhibittd 
a metal Mock, together with a very sharp im- 
pression from tiie same, to be used as wood- 
block with type. 

Mr. JoHifsoir exhibited a series of Tievi 
taken with the pantoscopic camera, and pro- 
mised at the next Meeting to fully explun ite 
mode of operation. 

Mr. Englaio) exhibited an extensire series 
of stereoscopic views, of great beauty, which he 
had recentiy taken in Switiserland. 

Mr. Stuaet, of 68 Fleet Street, exhibited hi* 
recently published * Iloyal Portfolio of Eonaii 
Views/ containing ten of the most interesting 
views in Borne. 

Mr. Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street, exhi- 
bited a copy of Longfellow's ' Hyperion,' illu<^ 
trated with twenty-four photographs of tbf 
Rhine, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, by Ml 
Frith. This beautiful volume is intended as s 
gift-book of the season. 

Mr. E. Aldis exhibited a remarkable speci- 
men of enlargement by means of the limc-lighi 
taken from a carte negative. The picture was 
of large size ; but the artist stated he shoul'i 
have found no difficulty in much increasing it* 
magnitude, if it had been desirable so to do. 
Mr. E. T. Brooks, of Newbury, exhibiu^d 
some ornamental medallions, being reproduwi 
from designs by himself, executed espedaliT 
for the purpose, the portrait being pundioii 
out and pasted upon the previously printai 
border. They had altogether a very pleasing 
effect. The moimts may be procured of hio 
by professional and amateur photographers a: 



The Chaihuan replied that the Council had ! a very reasonable rate, 
that evening taken the list of Members and | Mr. Wahner, of Ross, exhibited an exten- 
they had impartially, after due discussion, i si vo series of very admirable enlargemcDtf, 
selected the names of gentlemen either for I having all the sharpness of the originab,vhicfa 



election or re-election that they tliought would 
most advance the good of the Society. 

Mr. HuGHis asked if the Annual Meeting 
would be open to Members for the discussion 
of general business connected with the interests 
of the Society. 

The Chairuax, having examined the rules, 
said that it would be open for any business 
connected with the Society, of which due no- 
tice had been given at the previous Meeting. 
Mr. Thomas then exhibited and explained 

' the advantages of his box tent. He had as- 
Bumed at the oatset that two persons were 
necessary to carry the apparatus necessary for 
taking large pictures. He had therefore so 
ananged his tent that everything oould be 

. fixed in mtu ready for use, without any ar- 



were exhibited side by side. 



The Council of the Photwiraphie SocUtih ^^ 
proposing to print in the Journal ahstradf^J 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, ^rt^ 
giving the papers at lengthy do not ihtre^ 
adopt the views or opinions of the avih<fr$. 

No notice can he taken of anonymous (»«w«^' 
cations. Whatever is intended for iii#fl"'«" 
mxuft be authenticated by the name andodr 
dress of the writer; not necessariiy f^^P^ 
licationy b^taisa gnarantee of his good ffff^- 

The same proviso extends to commMtnieatio^^ 
the Editor, 
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Sir Damd Bremtier «n PhMograpk^. 
Ws cxtiact fifmn the ' Dttilj Eeview ' the follow- 
iof obsenratioBS on photi^^phy, addMssed to 
tk membeiB of the UmTernty of EdinbuTgh by 
P^dpal 8ir Daind ftrewster, oa the oecasion 
of the opening of the present seBOon. After 
speaking of steam and the electric telegraph, 
hi styB .--^ 

^The art of photography, too, one of the 
Sliest inventions of modem times, is an ema- 
nation from an uniTersity. It was the science 
acquired by Mr. Eox Talbot in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, that enabled him to convert a rude 
eiperiment into one of the most useful and 
fascinating of the arts. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the advantages it has already conferred 
on science and art, and to anticipate the social 
purposes to which it may yet be applied. To 
tijfi fine arts it has been a generous friend. The 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
bave in every age called into exercise the 
highest faculties of man. Fostered by povrer, 
wMecrated by piety, and endeared by affection, 
their choicest productions have been preserved 
by the liberality of individuals and the muni- 
licenee of kings ; and the palaces of sovereigns, 
the edifices of social life, the temples of religion, 
the watch-towers of war, the obelisks of fame, 
^d the mausolea of domestic grief remain un- 
^:athed, but by time, to attest the genius and 
^aste of their founders. To the patronage of 
SBdi noble arts, the piety, the vanity, and the 
holiest affections stand irrevocably pledged; 
and we should deplore any discovery, or any 
tide in the nation's taste, that would paralyze 
the artist's pencil, or stay the sculptor's chisel, 
<jf divert into new channels the genius which 
fields them. Instead of superseding, however, 
the arts of design, as some have feared, photo- 
ST'iphy will supply them with perfect copies of 
""tty work of art,, ancient or modem — with 
^tucfies of draper}' and of figure, and with scenes 
^ life and nature which, if they possess at all, 
^ej possess imperfectiy, and without which 
ait must be stationary, if it does not languish 
^d decUne. But while the artist is thus sup- 
plied with every material for his creative genius, 
^jety derives a still greater boon. The home- 
^g man, whom fate or duty chains to his 
hirthplace, or imprisons in his fatherland, will, 
^thout fatigue and danger, scan the beauties 
and wonders of the globe, not in the deceitful 
"Jiage of a hunied pencil, but in the very pic- 
^ which would have been painted on his 
Retina had he been magically carried .to the 
^e. The outlines of the Himalaya and the 
^^ win stand before him in their most 
wToored aspect. The Niagara will pour out 
^^^^ty cataract of wnters, while the dreaded 
v*an^ will toM into the air her clouds of dust 



and fraigiiientB of fire. At a lower altitado- 
£g3rpf8 colowal pyramidA will rise before him 
— ^the temples, too, of Greece and Rome, and 
the gilded mosques and minarets of the East* 
With a more aflectionate gaae he will survey 
the haUowed scenes which faith has consecrated, 
and love endeared. Mount Zion will stand 
before him '* as a field that is ploughed," Tyre 
as a rock on which <^ the fishermen dry thenr 
nets," Nineveh " made as a grave," and Baby- 
lon the great " cast up as a heap," " covered 
with pools of water," and without even " tiie 
Arab's tent" or the "shepherd's fold." Yet 
though it is only Palestine in desolation that 
we see, the seas which bore on their waves 
the Divine Bedeemer, the hills which bounded 
His view, the pathway which He trod, and 
and the moimt from which He spoke the mes- 
sage of salvation stand unchanged, and appeal 
to us with an immortal interest. Within these 
few years the art of sculpture has derived a 
pecuhar aid from photography. A member of 
a Scottish university had suggested " that all 
the elements of statuary might be obtained from 
a number of azimuthal representations or sec- 
tional outlines of a living figure taken photo- 
graphically." Following out this idea, M. Wil- 
leme in Paris has invented the new art of 
photosculpture, in which these azimuthal or 
sectional outlines are transferred by a photo- 
graph to a mass of clay, which becomes a 
correct copy of the living figure that the 
artist desires to perpetuate. By this wonderful 
process, which I have seen in action, busts, 
statuettes, and other objects in bronze, clay, 
plaster, and marble, &c., that have hitherto been 
the luxuries of the rich, will henceforth be 
within the reach of aU; and our houses maybe 
cheaply adorned with the busts of relatives and 
friends, and of those who, by their genius, their 
learning, or their virtues, are objects of interest 
or veneration. In order to work the patent, a 
company has been formed in Paris under the 
name of the Soci^te Generale de Photosculp- 
ture de France, and a limited-liability company 
is now organizing in London for the same object, 
under the direction of Mr. Claudet, the most 
distinguished of our photographers. To the 
physical sciences and literature, as well as to 
the arts, photography has made valuable contri- 
butions. In the absence of the observer, it 
records the indications of meterological, magne- 
tical, and other instruments. It delineates, 
with unerring accuracy, all the phenomena of 
astronomy, whether seen by the eye or the 
telescope ; and it has imprinted upon its sen- 
citive tablet what the human retina was unable 
to observe. To natural history it presents all 
the forms of animal and vegetable life; to 
mineralogy and ehemistry^ &eir unrivalled 
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cryBtallizaliQiui, to geology the startting won- 
den of primeval times, to ethnology the varions 
prototypes of our race, to anatomy the forms 
of death, and to pathology those of disease; 
for arohiBQlogy it deciphers even, and pre- 
serves, the inscriptions of ancient times ; and 
for literatore — classical, political, and theo- 
logical — ^it copies for study, and multipliea for 
preservation, the various manuscripts which 
have handed down to us the history and the 
knowledge of the past. Whatever, in short, 
the eye sees, the telescope descries, and the 
microscope reveals, photography delineates, 
multiplies, and preserves. 

<< Having thus estimated the value of the 
three great inventions which have emanated 
directly from our universities, and which might 
have entitled them to noble endowments, I may 
mention a peculiar and inestimable boon which 
they have jointly conferred upon the nation, by 
giving to the authorities the power of discover- 
ing and repressing crime. If the raUway carries 
the criminal quickly from the locality of his 
crime, the officers of justice can follow him 
with greater speed ; and if they foil, the tele- 
graph pursues him in his flight, and the photo- 
graph identifies the fugitive." 



REYIEW. 



Hyperion: a Bomance, hy Henry W. Long- 
fellow; illustrated wiUi Twenty ^f our PJio- 
tograpJis of the BJiimy Switzerlatid, and the 
Tyrol By Feancis Frith. Alfred W. 
Bennett, Bishopsgate Street. 

Mr. Bennett has just added the above work 
to the list of phototypically illustrated books 
which he has so successfully published. It is 
called " The Gift-Book of the Season; '' and we 
cannot well imagine a more acceptable or ap- 
propriate present In addition to well-printed 
letterpress and handsome binding, the photo- 
graphs of Mr. Frith are perfect gems of art, 
and present to the reader a fSEiithfal rendering 
of scenery, which has never been surpassed. 
Considering the number of illustrations, Mr. 
Bennett has issued the volume at a most 
reasonable price, and we recommend our readers 
to possess themselves of it, rather than trust 
to our praise, however well deserved. 



At the Anniversary Meeting of the Eoyal 
Society, on St. Andrew's Day, a gold medal 
was awarded to Mr. Warren De la Bue for 
his successful application of photography to 
astronomical science. 

Mr. Sutton, of Jersey, intends to issue in 
his ' Photographic Notes ' a new serial tale, to 



be called '' The Photographers.'^ It Ib stated 
that, in addition to tibe usual features of a 
romance^ it will possess especial interest to 
the photographer ; and some well-known pho- 
tographers, professional and amateur, of both 
sexes, will appear in the plot 

A new Photographic Society has recently 
been started at Sheffield, and, from the names 
of the officers and promoters, no doubt every 
success will attend this undertaking. 



COBRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the Journal,' and ou 
businefis relating to the Photographic Society, 
mav be addres^ to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Bed Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E,C. 

A Member.— The Iom to the Society on the Exhibi- 
tion has been about jClOO, independent of the printing 
of the Catalogue, which has been paid for out of the 
profits of the Journal, which have oeen very ooniider- 
able. The loss on the preTious exhibition amounted 
to about £190 ; and, with the exception of the Eighth, 
all haye been more or less a loss to the Societj. 

If. M, L, — It is quite impossible to transmit Hr. 
Bobinson's picture of '* Bringing Home the May" by 
post; it will be deliTered on application to anyone 
whom you will appoint 

W, R. ffolyoa^f.— The Journal up to No. 143 wm 
forwarded to your address, and on November 26 the 
publishers sent the remaining numbers up to 151. 

Member (2). — ^We cannot inform you if the ne» 
Company proyide the materials at present, or if the 
collodion adyertLscd by Mr. Sutton is the same » 
Herr W6thly*s formula. Probably the dull weather 
will account for your disappointment. Write to Kr. 
Brown, the Secretary, 213 Kegent Street 



All Communications for the Journal should be sd- 
draesed to the Editor, at the Publishers*, Messrs. Titlor 
and Francis, Bed Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETT. 
Thb Annivenazy Meeting of the Society will 
take place at King's College on Tuesday, Feb- 
raary 7th, at eight o'clock, when, in addition 
to the Tisnal official business, a proposition wiU 
be made, " That in future the Ordinary Meet- 
ings shall take place on the second instead of 
the first Tuesday in each month." 



Members may now obtain the photograph of 
"Bringing Home the May," on application to 
Mr. Mattress, at Messrs. Taylor <&; Francis's, 
Bed lion Court, Fleet Street. 



MzETnres of the Sogebtt, 1865. 

Tuesday, Feb. (Anniversary) 7 

„ March 7 

„ April 4 

May 2 

„ June 6 



We explained in our last Number that the 
Council have recently had under careful con- 
sideration the present position and future pro- 
gress of the Photographic Society. It is thought 
desirable, for obvious reasons, that there should 
now be submitted to our readers the changes 
▼hich it is proposed to make in future Numbers 
of this Journal, subject, of course, to their re- 
odmg official sanction at the next ensuing 
Meeting. 

It has been felt that the time which elapses 
between the day of meeting and the date of 
the publication of the Journal is too long ; that 
fe Beport of each Meeting should, indeed, ap- 
pear in the same week in which it is held, 
^e necessity for this is rendered still more 
Jttgent by the Resolution commented on in our 
last Number*. In undertaking the respon- 

* " That papers or oomxnunicationB presented to, or 
Jjd at, the Meetings of the London Photographio 
ooQity ihall be exolnsively the property of the Society 
omil after publication in the Journal of the Sodety." 

VOL. IX. 



sibility of faithfully rendering the matters 
brought under notice at the Meetings, it is felt 
due to the Members to ensure them an early as 
well as accurate account of the Proceedings. 

To e£fect this, either the day of meeting or 
the date of publication of the Journal would 
have to be changed. There were many rea- 
sons which led to the belief that the former 
course would be most approved by the majority 
of the Members. But, before deciding on this 
point, it was determined that the present time 
would be a fitting opportunity for considering 
in detail all matters connected with the pub- 
lication of the Journal, so that any alterations 
considered advisable might be made with the 
commencement of a new volume, at the annual 
period when the Society starts afresh. 

A Committee was therefore appointed for 
this purpose, especially to consider any changes 
or modification which might be considered de- 
sirable in order to render the Journal more 
acceptable to its readers, and make it a record 
of all really worth preserving in relation to the 
subject of photography. 

It is with regret we have to notice a most 
unscrupulous attempt to misrepresent the de- 
cision of this Committee. The following letter 
from our esteemed Vice-President, whose in- 
terest in the welfisure of the Society is so well 
known and highly appreciated, will best ex- 
plain to what we refer : — 

To ike Editor of the Photographic Journal, 
Blackheath, Jan. 6, 1865. 

Sib, — ^I have heard that it has been stated 
to the several advertisers in the ' Photographic 
Journal,' and others, that the Journal of the 
Society is about to cease, and that consequently 
it is of no use sending advertisements to appear 
in it. 

Will you do me the fiEivour to state that, so 
far from this being the case, the Council 
of the Photographic Society have appointed a 
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Journal Committee, which includes the names 
of Dr. Wright, Mr. Davis, Mr. Sedgwick, Dr. 
Diamond, and myself, to improve l^e Joiimal 
generally, to publish it within two ov tlkvee 
days after every meeting of the Society; and 
to increase its circulation. 

Arrangements have been made to ativin 
these objects ; and the first number of a new 
volume, thus improved, will appear in March. 
I am, ^r^ your obedient Servant, 

James Glaisser, 

Vice-President. 

Any one of our readers may easily imagine 
B parallel case a£Pecting his own interests, aiid 
apply the epithet which his own feelings would 
suggest under such circumstances. 

With the sanction of the Members, it is 
proposed that in futufe the day of meeting 
shall be changed to the second Tuesday in each 
month, so that a full and authentic account of 
the proceedings will be in the hands of the 
Members within the shortest possible time. 

And it has been also determined that certain 
changes shall be made in the arrangement of 
the Journal, which will henceforth be increased 
in the number of its pages, and be of a uni- 
form size in each monthly issue. Each 
volume will comprise one year's transactions, 
commencing with the number which appears 
in March, the year's report of the Council and 
the balance-sheet being issued as a Supplement 
with the February Number, and thus winding 
up the transactions of each year. Certain 
other alterations it is proposed also to make in 
the Journal, which, it is hoped, will give it in- 
creased value in the estimation of our readers. 



LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

OSDINABT GSNBRAL MbBTI^V. 

King's College, Loia)ON. 

Tu£SDAT, Jaituaby 3, 1865. 

J. GLAiBHBE,Esq., F,R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

In the absence of Dr. Diamond, Dr. Weight 
undertook the duties of Secretary. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

Mr. Maitbice Griffiths Williams having 
been duly proposed and balloted for, was 
elected a Member of the Society. 

The Chaibkan read the following rule re- 
ferring to the election of Auditors : — 

•*TwD Auditors of the Accounts shall be 
elected at the Orcfinary Meeting of the 
Society in January. They shall audit 
the Accounts, and produce their report 
to tile Ammal General Meeting of the 
Society to be held in Pebmary. They 
tibeJl have the power of caUing fi>r aU 



necessary accounts and vouchers. No 
Member of the Council shall be eligible 
as an Auditor." 
He ttat«d tliat het year Mesfirt. Heisch and 
Oandet wefe appointed Auditors, and it was 
customary, when no reason existed to the con- 
trarj, to elect them again for the same office. 
Perhaps some gentleman not connected with 
the Council would move a resolution to this 
effact. 

Mr. Mayall then moved, and Mr. Johnsoit 
seconded, that Mr. Heisch and Mr. H. Claudet be 
appointed to audit the accounts of the Society 
fer the past. year. The resolution was then 
put and carried. 

The Chaibhan said that an announcement 
had appeared in the Journal, stating that Mr. 
H. Cooper would read a paper on further ex- 
periments in uranium printing; but it ap- 
peared that the weather had prevented these 
experiments being carried out. This Society 
appeared to be more unfortunate in regard to 
promised papers than any other he knew. It 
was almost a pity that such announcementB 
should be publuhed on the faith of any gentle- 
man's word, if there were any contingenciea 
attending it. It was a painful position for the 
Chairman to occupy; but he had no aaottd 
over such things^ On the present occasion, 
however, it was of less importance, aa a paper 
having a prior claim was provided for the even- 
ing. Mr. Haes would now proceed to describe 
his operations in obtaining his beautiful photo- 
graphs of animals in the Zoological Gardens. 

Mr. Habs then proceeded to read the follow- 
ing paper, in the course of which he passed 
round various fine examples of the photographs 
obtained, both in stereoscopic size and on plates 
7by7. 

Gentleusn, — ^It was suggested to me by your 
very worthy Vice-President, Mr. Glaisher,who 
is ever anxious to promote the interests of the 
Photographic Society, when I showed him the 
series of photographs now before you, that it 
might be entertaining to the Members to hear 
the troubles and diflculties I encountered this 
summer in producing the present series of ste- 
reograms and larger photographs of the animab 
in the Zoological Gardens ; I will therefore at 
once proceed to give you the history of these 
pictures^ but must inform you that, with re- 
gard to the method of working, I do not think 
I have anything new to communicate. 

Casting about for some novelty at tiie com- 
menoement of last spring, we thought that a 
smes of photographs of animals from life woaU 
be very useful and instructive ; and having oh- 
tained the necessary permission, we removed 
everything requisite £or working to tiieGardeas> 
I £mft took some views with a pair efordbmy 
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liiigjfi stereoecopic leiues, bnt, with three ex- 
Mptions, I fonnd that it was impossible to sac* 
eeed in getting good negatives of any of the 
leBtiess creatares in the Gardens ; the excep- 
tions were the Abyssinian Wolf, the Harpy 
Eagle, whidi is the largest of the tribe, and 
the Hippopotami, the last of which I photo- 
graphed asleep: any persons present this even- 
ing who are frequent Tudtors at the Zoological 
Gardens, will understand why I preferred tiiem 
asleep if possible. 

Having received encouragement to proceed, 
it became necessary to decide upon the loises ; 
and I consulted with Mr. Dallmeyer, who ad- 
vised me to use, if I could, a pair of his long- 
focus No. 1 B, whidi we had recently purchased, 
in preference to his sterescopic lenses, as I 
should thus obtain results freer from distor- 
tion or exaggeration. I may here mention 
that I used a Smartf s tent, which gave me 
plenty of room ; and as the' sunmier was very 
bot, I oontriTed generally to pitch it in the 
sbade; though even then, in the months of 
July and August, I had to hang up wet cloths, 
and keep the ground well moistened. The 
ooUodionusedwasBouch'sbromo-iodized. After 
trying various proportions of iron, and of acetic 
and citric acids, I at last settled down to the 
following for the developer : — 

Iron 20 grains. 

Acetic add . . 20 drops. 

Water 1 ounce. 

I always found it necessary to intensify the 
negatives, and used pyro and dtric acid as fol- 
lows: — 

Pyro 2 grains. 

Citric add .... 1 grain. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Tbe bath was of 30 grains, slightly acid; 
and I believe the one bath would have served 
ine throughout, had I not, one day on retum- 
'^ to the tent after washing a negative, had 
tbe misfortune to find that a gust of wind had 
orertomod it, broken every bottle, and given 
the contents of my bath to be sucked up by 
the earth ; fortunately, being of gutta peidia, 
which material I prefer, it was not injured. 
The negatives were fixed with <^nide of po- 
tassium, 10 grains to the ounce. 

Ton will readily understaad that, to produce 
the fity-fiye different subjects, a very much 
Wger number c^ negatives had to be taken ; 
for very frequently, idPter waiting ten minutes, 
a quiiter of an hour, or even sometimes twenty 
Bunutes before (dther by ooaxing or menacing) 
^sneeeeded in getting tbe animal into a fa- 
^unbk pmltion, and then exposing, the result 
^is, that the ^te was eompMely useless from 
^yuig. The exposm ^ was with Dalimeyer's 

Bd uBoaUy as rapidly aa it waa pos- 



mbte to move it — ^I should say, about one- 
third of a second. Many of the slides speak 
for themselves on this point, those of the Zebra 
and Seal particularly ; this latter, one gentie- 
man refused to purchase, saying it could not 
be frcmi life. In photographing this animal, I 
was much annoyed by the pertinadty vrith 
whidi the visitors to the Gmdens would gather 
round the pond, chattering all the time, and 
of course attracting the attention of the Seal: 
ttom the fish held just out of its reach ; and I 
had great difficulty in persuading the teachers 
of a girls' school that it was quite as necessary 
for them to remove out of sight and hearing 
as to send away the children, they themselves 
remaining behind and talking their best. The 
Seal evinced a good deal of cunning, by not 
coming out of the water for a fish until two or 
three had been thrown in for it to taste, and 
even then snatching the fish from the keeper'a 
hand and ruahing again into the water. 

Upon taking the camera to the Sable An- 
tel(^ (of which the specimen in the Gardens 
is the only living one ever seen in Europe, 
and which is so shy in its native Africa that a 
frill-grown one is a prize which rarely falls to 
the gun of the most experienced sportsman), I 
saw I should have plenty of trouble ; for aa 
soon as he caught sight of the camera, he 
leaped up and butted at the rails furiously ; tha 
keeper said he would injure himself by his patf- 
sion. So to accustom him to the instrument, I 
left it in frx>nt of his yard during several hovuB 
for two days. Even then he would stand look* 
ing at it, which position did not, of oourBe, 
give a good view of the anintal, and we fruit- 
lessly tried many ways to induce him to pre* 
sent himself sideways to the lens. Fortunately 
the keeper noticed that it was attracted by a 
light-blue coat which I wore ; and this was 
forthwith transferred to the back of a lad I had 
with me, and, whilst the antelope watched him 
standing as I placed him, I succeeded, after a 
week of attempts, in securing the required 
position. 

With the noble specimen of the Lion now 
in the Gardens I had not much trouble ; and, as 
you see from the photograph, on the suggea- 
tion of the keeper I went into tiie den, which 
is double, with a sliding door, and to a oertaiA 
extent managed to get a portrait whidi, I hope 
you will think, gives a fair idea of the grand 
head of a lion : tiie exposure for this picture 
was deven seconds. The Tiger is much move 
restless ; and aa yet I have only one negative 
of this handsome creature. The Cheetah ia 
comparativdy tame, aa tiie alight wires in 
frvntofhisdenshow. Thisanimidisinaroom, 
and was readily induced by his keeper to give 
ma a sitting. Passing to the next in oidei^ 
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the Wolves, I qneetion whether many persons 
have ever seen these animals qoiet for a se- 
cond ; and when I first paid them a visit, they 
retreated to their sleeping-plaoes. I found 
this was because they fancied my black doth 
was the bag in which they were put when re- 
moved from one cage to another. Seeing, how- 
ever, that I did not attempt to enter their cages, 
they ventured out ; and I noticed that between 
one and two o'clock they were sometimes quiet 
for a few minutes ; of course I made the best 
use of this knowledge. But no watching on my 
part has as yet enabled me to take the Dingo, 
or native dog of Australia. I pass over the 
£angaroo tribe, only mentioning that the con- 
stant motion of the upper lip made it difficult 
to get a negative perfectly sharp. To obtain 
a good photograph of the Tasmanian Wolf (or 
tiger), it was necessary to go into the inclo- 
sure : these animals are very savage, cowardly, 
and treacherous ; and a pretty dance they led 
us. The keeper at last despaired of ever get- 
ting one of them as we required ; and in driving 
the animals about, one did his best to catch 
hold of my legs ; however we at last tired out 
one and fixed him on the plate, though the 
position is not all that could be wished. Pass- 
ing over that curious Marsupial the Wombat, 
next comes the Pretful Porcupine : these being 
nocturnal animals, are not always seen by vi- 
sitors ; the means adopted to induce them to 
favour us with a sitting were these : the keeper, 
armed with a stiff broom, entered their house 
and drove them out ; and whenever the fine 
specimen of the crested porcupine tried to go 
in, the broom was pushed in his face ; to this 
treatment he decidedly objected, and we thus 
got all his quills erected, and, whilst standing 
perplexed for a second, he gave me a chance 
which succeeded. I incautiously left one of 
the legs of my camera-stand in reach of the 
teeth of one of the smaller porcupines ; and if 
the keeper had not removed it at once, it would, 
though very stout, have been very quickly de- 
stroyed. It was not considered advisable to 
attempt to bring the Beaver out, as young 
ones had just been bom, it being the first in- 
stance of this animal breeding in captivity; 
and Mr. Beaver has the reputation of making 
a meal of his progeny if disturbed. The Capy- 
bara, or Water-Hog, the largest of the rodents, 
gave me no trouble : this animal has a particu- 
lar dislike to children, though to grown per- 
sons he seems to have no objection : as you may 
see, I found him sunning himself in front of 
his grotto-like retreat. 

Many persons remark. Of course yon had no 
trouble with the Elephant ; but they are indeed 
mistaken ; this huge pachyderm is one of the 
most fidgetty animate in existence, and is per- 



petually moving trunk or legs. They hare a 
curious habit of swinging the legs backwaids 
and forwards ; and the keeper who tau^t tb 
animal to carry the saddle and to kneel vhen 
ordered, was baffled several times in his ea- 
deavours to make Jenny quiet ; but she is cer- 
tainly very sagacious. I used to feed her witii 
apples, and she soon knew me well enough to 
go through the various performances at my . 
command. Miss Bet, as the Rhinooeroe is r 
familiarly called, is not a young lady of Tery 
great amiability- of temper, espedally since the 
arrival of the young rhinoceroses, who, she evi- 
dently fancies, are a counterattraotion to ha 
charms. In fact, so uncertain is her temper 
that the keepers never venture into the yvd 
when she is taking her daily constitutionaL 
When she first saw the fresh arrivals, she was 
in such a passion that nobody knew how to 
calm her ; and her strength is such as few can 
imagine. I found out that the rhinocero 
could run at a good round pace when so minded; 
for one day walking with my camera covered 
with a bright yellow doth over my shoulder, 
Miss Bet caught sight of it and charged M 
speed at me; fortunately the rails were between 
us. The little Babirussa had to be hunted 
from under his favourite heap of straw, and 
turned out into the yard, where we found him, 
like the curious Masked Pig of Japan, Tciy 
restless ; so that we adopted the same measures 
to get them quiet, namely, keeping them in 
motion for an hour at least, never allowing 1 
them to rest ; and during the intense heat of ; 
midsummer this preliminary exercise was not 
much relished by us ; neither did the piggies ; 
seem to appreciate it, wondering, I fancy, whr 
they could not be left alone in peace. The Babi- 
russa has very formidable tusks, and the in- 
jury he could inflict would be very serious. 

The Solidungula are well represented in the 
Society's collection, the Zebras, Quagga, and 
Wild Asses being very interesting subjects for 
the camera. The Zebra I photographed is the 
one which was treated by Barey, though at 
present his behaviour is not such as to make 
one think he has derived much benefit from 
his instructions: here again I was cautioned 
not to give them a chance of getting at mf 
tripod. The Dromedary in the Gardens was 
bom on the heights of Balaclava during the 
Crimean War. I have seen many hundred 
dromedaries in Egypt, but never saw any so 
fat as this. Neither the Dromedary nor the 
Camel was very troublesome ; but one of the 
difficulties constantly occurring with all was, 
that, after drawing up the slide all ready for 
exposure, the animal would move a few feet, 
not sufficiently to make it necessary to refocoB, 
but enough to oblige me to rotate the camera; 
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80 ^t I was often veiy uncertain on what 
part of the plate I should find the picture, it 
sometimeB resulting that the animal would be 
cat in halves by &e division in the camera. 
The Hamas and Alpacas have, unfortunately 
for photographers, ^ways been accustomed to 
be together ; and on shutting one up in order 
to take them singly, the animal would turn its 
back to the lens ; so there was nothing to be 
done but to let the other out. The Deer-sheds 
are not favourably situated for the camera ; and 
these animals become very savage in captivity, 
especially when their antlers are hard. 

The Giraffes, meek-looking, with large lus- 
trous eyes, are, however, very stupid animals : 
the keepers say they do not show any intel- 
ligence ; and this is corroborated by the animals 



often plucking the artificial flowers from a 
lady's bonnet and devouring them with ap- 
parently as much relish as a real bouquet ; they 
can give very powerful blows with the head, 
which they swing against an offender. It is 
amusing to see them take food from the ground; 
bnt I believe nothing but a few lumps of sugar 
will tempt them to the exertion. 

Of the behaviour of the Eland, about which 
(as making a very acceptable addition, if ac- 
dimatized, to our dinner table) so much has 
been said, I cannot report favourably; and 
indeed, if they were not more amiable than the^ 
specimen belonging to the Society which I pho- 
tographed, I should not care to meet a drove 
in our streets. Some good-natured individual 
who was watching and talking to me while I 
was intent upon getting this animal into a fa- 
Toorable position, would persist in finishing 
every sentence by saying, " Well, I 'm sure 
you '11 never do it," till at last I requested him 
to leave me, thinking one brute enough to 
nianage at a time. 

The splendid Piedmontese Bull, presented 
by the Xing of Italy, was not much trouble. 
Not so, however, the Brahmin Bull, who is 
quite a family character, and did not at all 
approve of his temporary separation from his 
wife and son. Talking about cattle, I re- 
member Dr. Farre, who is well known as a 
distinguished phot(^;rapher, saying that he 
found the tails of a herd a very good test of 
instantaneous photography. The shaggy little 
Bison would plant himself so near the camera 
that I could not avoid distortion ; but he was 
equally deaf to threats or entreaties to give me 
abetter position. The Yak, or Ox of Tartary, 
u a quiet creature, not caring about being 
disturbed. I have portraits of both fiither and 
wn. The Brindled Gnoo, or Wildebeest, was 
truly a wild beast. Those who have seen its 
behaviour at the Gbuxlens may have some idea 
of the trouble it waa to photograph it, a 



fetvourite position being with its head almost 
between its legs, and butting at everything, 
aU this being done to hide its natural inquisi- 
tiveness. The Punjab Wild Sheep, sitting 
quietly in the comer, looks almost a member 
of thejPeaoe Society ; but one of the keepers, 
unfortunately, can testify that it is not always 
to be trusted; for it one day flew at the man, 
jaipmed his fingers against the palings, and 
one of the fingers was obliged to be amputated. 

I must not forget to mention the Orang- 
outang, which the Society allowed to be re- 
moved from the Monkey-house for the purpose 
of being photographed. Everybody in sight 
of course flocked round us at the novelty of 
Miss Susan taking a Walk with her keeper: 
we put her on her favourite chair, and she sat 
(with that curious old-fashioned face of hers) 
looking at the crowd. After developing the 
negative, I sent a message to the keeper to 
come and see it, and he brought his charge 
with him ; he looked at it, and then the Orang 
quietly put its paw on my arm and drew it 
down, so that she could also see ; it was indeed 
a grotesque parody. I can assure you that 
Susan gave me much less trouble than I have 
often experienced with Bimana of the genus 
!tf omo. The Cashmere Goat was a contrast to 
the last-mentioned ; for he butted at everybody 
and everything, and nearly knocked his keeper 
over, llie remainder of the present series 
consists of the large birds, ^e Ostrich is 
good-tempered and inoffensive enough ; but 
the same cannot be said of either the Casso- 
wary or Mooruk, both of which arejvery spite- 
ful ; the former gave me a great deal of trouble 
and the least satisfactory results of any of the 
series : as both of these ))irds kick very severelyi 
it is necessary to keep out of reach of their 
legs. The natural curiosity of the Emu was 
quite sufficient to give me a very good oppor- 
tunity, notwithstanding a crowd. I remember 
a tame Emu belonging to Government House 
in Sydney, which wotdd persist in closely ex- 
amining the details of a laige traction-engine 
which was being exhibited, and, though re- 
peatedly driven away, always return^, not 
showing the least fear at the noise of the ma- 
chine in motion. 

The last of my animals is the Tortoise, 
which would of course always move its head 
just as I was ready to expose ; but having at 
last caught him napping, I obtained what I 
required, and so finished my first series of 
Zoological photographs, after three months' 
hard work. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the kind atten- 
tion you have given me. Notwithstanding my 
endeavours to the contrary, this, I fear, must 
necessarily have been a very ^potistical paper ; 
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ssd I am only afraid I have occupied your 
time without giTing you a quid pro quo. 

At the dose of the paper, Mr. Haes said 
that Mr. Highley would now exhibit trans- 
parencies of some of the subjects, by means of 
the magic lantern and oxyhydrogen Kght. It 
was only fair to Mr. fiigfaley to observe that 
he had been very much hurried in producing 
the transparencies, having had the negative in 
his possession for ^e purpose only twenty-four 
hours. The transparencies were untouched. 

The pictures were then projected on the 
screen, and elicited much admiration. 

The Obairman, after inviting discussion, 
remarked that they had ail doubtless been 
much delighted with the beautiful results they 
had just seen produced by their art. Mr. Haes 
had spoken of going into the lion's den, in order 
to secure a satisfactory portrait ; for his own 
part he would lather go int^ the car of the 
balloon, although that was no joke during the 
present weather. All had, however, to face 
danger and duty, each in his own way. It 
wotdd be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of these photographs as means of instruction 
for those who had no opportunity of seeing 
the living specimens. He was especially struck 
with the fine and life-like effect of the attitude 
of the animals, so different to what had been 
common in pictures. How gracefol and easy 
in poie they were ! To artists they must 
possess an especial value, and also to naturalists 
for examination and comparison. For these 
puipoees they should be examined in the stereo- 
scope, in which they appeared very natural 
and beautiful. Messrs. McLean and Haes 
had been requested to. publish them in oarte 
flue only. This would haye limited their value 
as a source of instruction, which in the stereo- 
scope was veiy great. They would also be 
very valuable in the magic lantern, for dass- 
toition and for lectures, especially to clergy- 
men, who frequently selected natural history 
as a suitable subject for interest and instruction. 
How the projection of such a lion on the screen 
as that they had just seen would speak to the 
audience! Failing the animals themselves, 
the next best thing was to see them on the 
screen, and the next best thing to that was to 
see them by means of the stereoscope ; and 
very great credit was due to Mr. Haes for 
ttie trouble he had taken in producing such a 
aeries. He understood that Her Majesty had 
seen them, and expressed her high approval 
of them, and he hoped Messrs. McLean and 
Haes would complete the series for the ste- 
reoscope. To mechanics' institutes and schools 
ef art they must prove of very great value. 
PflnonaDy he had been much gratified in ex- 



amining them. The sharpness was veiy re* 
markable, and the position, proportions, ftc 
of the animals were admirably rendered, and 
reflected great credit not only on Mr. Haes's 
ability, but on his patience in dealing with 
such untractable animals. Those whidi had 
pleased him most w^re the Tiger, the Cheetah, 
the Wolf, and the Seal ; the latter was espeeiaUy 
fine. He might also mention the Zebra, the 
Dromedary, the Sable Antelope, and the Eland. 
In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Haes, he 
would again express a hope that he would 
continue his labours with renewed success^ 
the result of past experience. 

Mr. MATALLsaid he had pleasure in second- 
ing the vote of thanks ; but he should -not have 
risen except to point out an omission on the 
part of the Chairman in not having mentioned 
that these animals, or many of them, had been 
very successfully photographed some years ago 
by an early Member of the Sodety : he referred 
to the Count de Montizon. He thought thef 
ought not to ignore these early exertions, un- 
dertakenunder more difficult circumstances than 
were possible now. Mr. Haes spc^e of being 
engaged three months in the Oardens. If he 
remembered rightiy, the Count was engaged 
eighteen months. His pictures were (many of 
them) very fine and well worth preserving ; and 
if the Sodety did not possess a set, he thought 
they ought to make an effort to secure one fo^ 
future reference. He did not mention this to 
detract in any way from the merit of Mr. Haes, 
nor to lower the value of his pictures, which 
were very fine. The difficulties were evidently 
under the best of droumstanoes very great. 
The animals were evidently opposed to photo- 
graphy, and had as great antipathy to the ca- 
mera as artists themsdves. Possibly, seeing 
that Mr. Haes had obtained the portrait of the 
lion Sir Edwin Landseer had been modelling, 
they might now hope to see the four shortly 
take their places in Trafalgar Square. He 
had pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The CnAiRXAN said, tho Count did not pro- 
duce pictures equal to those before them, as he 
had not the means. He had in his possession 
the whole or greater part of those of the Count ; 
they were quite as remarkable in their day as 
those of Mr. Haes ; but the latter strikingly 
showed the advance of the art. It was not 
from intentional neglect that he had not referred 
to the labours of the Count Hehadpleasorein 
offering the thanks of the Meeting to Mr. Haes, 
and he hoped he would shortly again go into 
the lion's den and add to his interesting resoHs. 

The Chaibkak then read liie following letter 
from Mr. How. 

2 SMer Lhm^ Jaauarf ^ 18^ 

Sir, — ^I have thought it would not be sat rf 
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place on the preBent occasion^ knowing that so 
many amateoi? as well as piofessional photo- 
graphers are using the oxy-hydrogen hght in 
the enlarging process and for other purposes, 
to submit to this society what is (in my esti- 
mation) the moat efScient and safe form of re- 
tort for the preparation of oxygen gas from 
chlorate of potash and oxide of manganese, as 
with it there ia hut little possibility of the re- 
currence of an accident mmilftr to that which 
has so lately occupied the attention of the 
public. (I allude to that deplorable event 
which occurrod but a few weeks since in Man- 
<:liester.) 

The retorts nsoally employed in the prepa- 
ration of oxygen gas are made of either copper 
or iron, the form being spherical, or more com- 
monly conical ; the tops are made to screw off 
and on for the introduction of the material re- 
quired for the manufacture of the gas, and also 
for cleaning out the exhausted composition. 
So far, so good ; and no accident can possibly 
happen, supposing that certain necessary pre- 
cautions be taken, such as haying the substances 
well dried before mixing, and kept free from 
damp till required for use, having all the pipes 
from the retort to the gas-bag not loss in in- 
ternal diameter than hsdf an inch. But if the 
materials be damp, the chances are that the 
«mall pipes such as are generally used would 
become immediately choked, and, the genera- 
tion of the gas being continued, something 
most give way, and an explosion is the result. 
The purity of the materials employed is of 
course of great importance. In the Manchester 
case, I thmk that the carbon found with the 
oxide of manganese must have been introduced 
by accident or through carelessness, as I can 
hardly imagine any person fraudulently adul- 
terating a substance of the kind, the retail 
price of which is '6d. per lb., and the wholesale 
«CDsiderahly less. 

By making use of a retort of the shape 
which I have the pleasui*e of submitting to 
;oa this evening, no accident can possibly 
happen (even if the material be wet and the 
pipes choked up), worse than the head of 
the retort being blown off, and the contents 
wasted. 

The mouth of the retort is of huge diameter, 
and turned perfectly true on the outside of the 
aeck in a lathe, and with a slide rest The 
head is made of gun-metal, and turned equally 
tnie to fit on the neek of the body, which is of 
iron, and then both are ground together, and 
>n«de perfectly air-ti^it. — ^I am, &, yours, &c. 

JajosHow. 
An example of the retort was also placed on 
thetaWe. 
Mr. &SBASIUV Dxv3B said, the xeceat jEntel 



explosion at Manchester was not, he believed, 
attrihutalde to the retort. It was conjectured 
that some organic matter had been mixed with 
the oxide of manganese, by which hydrogen had 
been generated, producing by mixture with the 
oxygen the well-known explosive compound. 

Mr. Maxaix said that the instrument exhi- 
bited was much too small ibr practical pur- 
poses. The top moreover would, he thoi^t, 
simply act like a bullet if any explosive force 
were appHed, although it was true that 
it would be driven* in a vertical direction. 
The instrument was, in his opinion, mu^ 
too small for manufacturing gas on a lajqge 
scale. 

Mr. S* HiGHLET said that, as the explosion at 
Manchester had excited much attention, and he 
had had much experience in the preparation of 
oxygen gas, he might call attention to one or 
two points. Two years ago he had a blow-up. 
This he ascertained was caused by the finely- 
powdered state of the manganese mixed with 
the chlorate of potash. As the latter melted, 
any little ebullition caused the fine powder to 
be blown over, and to fill and dog up the pipes, 
and, the gas finding no vent, an explosion 
followed. Fortunately he was using a safety- 
retort, and no serious consequences ensued; 
but it blew off like a small volcano, and the 
room and everything in it was covered with 
the fine powder. Since then two gentlemen 
of his acquaintance had had explosions, one of 
them having subsequently died practically from 
the effects. He now used the manganese in 
coarse grains instead of powder, so that there 
was no risk of it heing blown into the pipe 
and thus clogging it up. In the retort he 
used, the pipe was very wide and the connexion 
formed of a piece of india-rubber tube, which 
was ea^y blown off with slight pressure, and so 
prevented the chance of a dangerous exploaion. 
Two pennyworth of india-rubber tube thus 
formed a s^dety- valve. He had written recently 
to Mr. Pox as to the purity of the manganese 
he supplied. His answer was that every care 
was used, but he could not undertake to 
guarantee its purity. In a recent case, where 
a case was broken at the wharf, a hoy asked 
permission to gather iq» some that was left 
disregarded. -On trying it before using, it 
turned out to be sulphate of manganese— not 
oxide. Even analysis would not always be « 
guenintee of safety, inasmuch as the sample 
analy2ed might be all right, and some other 
part of the hulk contain impurities, as it was a 
cheap material roughly shovelled about, and 
might easily become oontaminated. 

Mr. Matall said that an improssioa aMmed 
to prevail amongst some, that great hesi was 
aeoeasary to decompose the chioimte of pot^pht 
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in order to produce oxygen. A piece of gas- 
pipe bent round, giving a few jets, would 
produce sufficient heat if a thii^ wrought-iron 
retort were used. To this might be attached a 
flexible tube, strong enough for ordinaiy pres- 
sure, but not too strong to prevent the gas 
getting at liberty if a dangerous explosion were 
imminent. The glandular oxide of manganese 
was doubtless better than that in powder, as it 
was less liable to clog the pipes. But he would 
lay especial stress upon the use of a low heat. 
In making oxygen commercially, a greater heat 
was often used, with a view to obtain as much 
gas as possible from the materials used ; but it 
was imwise and unnecessary. Begarding this 
retort, he certainly should place his veto against 
it ; he did not know whether due consideration 
had been given to the expansive character of 
the two metals, if it happened that the iron 
expanded most rapidly, the top would become 
fixed by that means. The top was far too near 
the fire, and the retort itself too small. 

Mr. HiOHLET agreed with Mr. Mayall as to 
the superiority of a gas-jet for making oxygen. 
It had another advantage: if the gas were 
coming over too rapidly, the gas could readily 
he turned down, and the generation of gas 
checked. He had worked with 15 lbs. at one 
time in this way. • 

The Chaishan said, the Society was greatly 
indebted to those gentlemen who gave the 
results of practical experience, which was of 
the greatest importancain matters of this kind. 
He &en called attention to some fine specimens 
on opal glass by Messrs. Helsby and Co., which 
were described by a name he was almost afraid 
to attempt to pronounce. They were said to 
be by a new process, but he had no information 
about them. He thought the inventors could 
not do better than describe their new process 
at an early Meeting. He had just had some 
other specimens put into his hand without any 
information or notice regarding them. A 
Chairman could not be expected to know their 
purpose by intuition. A rule had been passed, 
to the efiect that nothing should be exliibited 
of which the Council had not due notice. There 
was, however, no rule without an exception ; 
and if the author were present, he should be 
glad to hear any remarks on the pictures placed 
on the table. 

Mr. JoHirsoN said that the pictures were by 
his pantascopic camera. He had duly mentioned 
the matter to the Secretary at the last Meeting, 
and had understood that arrangements would 
be made to enable him to bring the camera 
before this Meeting. If there had been any 
informality, it was the result of some misun- 
derstanding, as there had been no intentional 
or conscious -neglect on his part. He then 



proceeded to exhibit and describe his camera, 
which was intended to take pictures embracing 
120^ on a flat plate. 

The Pantaseopie Camera. 

The construction of the Pantascopic Camera ii 
based upon the fact that, if a lens revolves about 
a pivot placed immediately under its optical 
centre, and if the image be received upon the 
interior of a cylinder placed behind and con- 
centric with it, the image is stationary, not- 
withstanding the rotation of the lens. M. 
Martens, of Paris, applied this fact to taking 
pictures on curved Daguerreotype plates. 

The necessity of having collodion pictures on 
flat plates led to many attempts to receive the 
imago of the revolving lens upon such a plate. 
Messrs. Martens, Garella, Sutton, and Holmer 
have published or shown the methods by which 
they attempted a solution of the problem. 
There are others, as Messrs. Kawlinson (of 
Keswick) and Stuart (residing in India), who 
have merely shown more or less perfect results 
in the same direction, without making public 
the modes by which those results were obtained. 

The Pantascopic Camera differs not only in 
most of its details from preceding published 
attempts, but essentially in the principle of its 
mechanism. 

1st. Inasmuch as the peculiar motions of 
the plate and lens are given directly by simple 
mechanical means, instead of by complicated 
guide-curves, which are really the resultants of 
the two simple motions of the Pantascopic 
Camera. 

2ndly. In the application of automatic move- 
ment to the instrument by means of a spring 
or falling weight, by which alone such an 
equality of motion can be obtained as to 
enable the pictures taken by a moving lens to 
compete with those taken by a stationary one. 

3rdly . In obtaining perfect atmospheric effects 
by means of a diaphragm between the lens and 
plate. 

Having thus alluded to the principle and 
chief points of novelty in the Pantascopic 
Camera, we may now discuss the arrangements 
by which that principle has been put into 
practice, and the novel results obtained. 

Description of the Camera. — ^The instrument 
consists — 

1st, of a box or camera proper, having in 
front the lens, and at the back an oblong 
opening to allow the light to pass to the sen- 
sitive plate. Attached to the bottom of the 
box, which is extended on each side to receive 
it, is a steel rail, which is made in three 
pieces and folds up at each end; this limits 
greatly the dimensions of the instrument, 
without impairing its efficiency. 
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The box is vapported in the centre upon the 
shoulder of a pin, and at the extremities by 
two pnlleyswhich run upon a brass ringforming 
the base of the instrument. The box is held 
down upon the base by a screwed nut on the 
pin, about which the camera freely reyolves. 
The edge of the brass ring constitutes the disk, 
which gires the due motion to the carriage 
carrying the sensitiye plate, by means of two 
strings passing round the edge. 

On the top of the box are sights to enable 
the operator to see what is included in the 
pictore, and to bring any chosen object central. 
Between tJie lens and the opening at the back 
is a diaphragm with two moveable sides ; these 
serve to limit the width of the opening, and to 
alter its form, as they may be made either 
parallel or tapering. It is by means of this 
diaphragm that the atmospheric effects are 
produced, as, by the varying form of the open- 
ing, the relative exposure of ground and sky 
can be greatly varied in the same picture. 

2ndly, of a carriage running on the steel 
rail by means of two pulleys. The carriage is 
covered by an endless clotii passing over two 
rollers ; the doth carries a brass flange, which 
enters into the opening at the back of the 
camera, and is kept in its place by means of a 
staple. At the bottom of the carriage, at each 
of its ends, is a bracket, to which a gimp 
string or wire is attoched; the two strings 
pass round the edge of the brass disk, and are 
fastened to it. 

drdly, of the usual dark slide, which is 
placed in the carriage as in the ordinary camera. 

The above is a general description of the 
instrument when it is to be moved by hand ; 
but in its more perfect form a clockwork is 
attached below the camera. This consists of a 
spring and barrel, a fusee and gut, and a train 
fllwheek giving motion to a small fly. The 
anus of the fly turn, so as to be made to present 
agreater or less resistance to the air,and thereby 
to regulate the speed of the instrument at plea- 
sure. The arbor of the faaee carries at one 
end a driving friction-pulley, and at the other 
a square to receive a key. The clockwork is 
mounted upon a plate, which at one end swings 
upon a centre, and at the other is pulled by a 
spring, BO as to press the driving pulley against 
the inner edge of the disk. On the clockwork 
being wound up, the pulley travels round the 
edge of the disk, carrying with it the whole 
instrument to which it is attached. 

Motions of ihe Instrument. — ^The arrange- 
ments just described cause the camera, carrying 
the carriage and dark slide, to have a move- 
ment of rotation round the central pivot, which 

is fixed immediately below the optical centre of 

the lens, while the carriage has a movement of 



translation in the opposite direction firom one 
end of the rail i?^hich supports it upon the 
camera to the opposite end. This movement 
is effected by the two strings, each of which 
is attached at one end to the carriage and at 
the other to the base. As the latter is flxed 
while the camera moves, the strings fold on one 
side, and unfold on the other, upon the edge of 
the ring, thus causing the plate to travel across 
the central opening of the camera proper. The 
dimensions of the disk have a definite relation 
to the focus of the lens, and thus determine 
accurately the rate of tiie traverse. On the 
perfection of this adjustment, and on the 
determination of the (practically) true optical 
centre, depends the degree of deflnition of the 
instrument. 

In the latest form, the clockwork is enclosed 
in a tight box, so as to exclude all dust ; and 
the front of the camera is made into a dose 
hood or chamber, which serves to exclude all 
extraneous light, and at the same time to 
enclose the fly and springs, protecting both 
from injury, and the former from the action of 
the wind. The whole is extremely compact 
and portable, the box containing the smaller 
instrument taking pictures 7^ x 4^, measuring 
only 13" X 9^" x 9^" ; the larger one, for taking 
pictures 12 x 7, only 20" x 14' x 13". 

The Chaibman said, 120^ were more than the 
eyes could take in. 

Mr. Johnson said. Undoubtedly ; the head 
must be turned round. In answer to a ques^ 
tion, he continued, the exposure was regulated 
by a small fly for the purpose. A total expo- 
sure of half a minute was practically equal to 
a second for each part. 

Mr. Cole said, he should be sorry to say any- 
thing in disparagement of the very ingenious 
camera before them, especially when he looked 
at the charming specimens on the table. At 
the same time it must be remembered that in 
photography they required truth; and these 
pictures were not truthful. They reminded 
him of a well-known view of Venice, in which 
the grand canal, which was, comparatively 
speaking, but a few yards wide, looked like a 
sea. Speaking as an architect, he must object 
to see the dignity of architecture destroyed 
and the effect of buildings dwarfed. The 
height of the buildings in the pictures on the 
table appears lost, and altogether insignificant 
This was especially illustrated in the view of 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster. 
In these the height of the highest tower was 
400 ft., but it looked as nothing compared 
with the breadth of the river ; and in the view 
of Trafalgar Square, Nelson's Column looked 
little higher than a balustrade. 

Mr. JouNsoK said that, if there were any 
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weight in Mr. Cole's remarks, the reproach 
was to photography, not to his camera. It 
was the result of nsing a short-focused lens ; 
and if a number of ordmary pictures had been 
taken with the same lens, and then mounted 
side by side, the same result would have been 
produced. Of course they were panoramic 
projection and not plane projection, and they 
could not be tested by the roles of plane per- 
specti-Te. 

Mr. CotB would not represent nature nor 
art in panoramic perspectiTe, but each with its 
own £gnity, as seen in plane perspectiTe. 
He would prefer a true picture to a panorama, 
and he would not extend the view laterally, so 
as to lose all dignity and grandeur in the ver^ 
tical dimensions. 

Mr. Matall said, twenty years ago he had 
worked with ^ camera on a similar principle, 
that of M. Martens of Paris, requiring 
curved plates. Some years ago, when Mr. 
Sutton's camera was introduced to this So- 
ciety, he spoke on the subject, and he was 
compelled to object to it. It had curved 
plates, curved baths, in fact curved every- 
thing. But in regard to the objections of Mr. 
Cole, he confessed he did not see much force 
in them. The views were taken with a lens 
of short focus, and gave objects in diminu- 
tive proportion. He was reminded of the 
couplet, 

** Why hat not man a miorofloopio eye ? 
Just for this reason — man is not a fly." 

At one time It was the stock reproach to photo- 
graphy that it did not give artistic results, 
because it did not take in sufficient to make a 
picture, and photographic views were styled 
bits of pictures. They were now enabled to 
produce views embracing 120°, and they were 
met with the reproach that such views were 
not true. He thought that these were really 
pictures, and good art in the right sense of the 
term. Art was simply nature in its best form. 
Perhaps a picture in nature, or the combina- 
tion of effects which would produce it, only 
existed for a moment; but the artistic eye 
(which was but a camera) saw that picture, 
retained and perpetuated it. The artist never 
dreamed of confining his picture to what he 
saw from one point without turning his head. 
These pictures reminded him more of the paint- 
ings of Turner than anything he had ever seen, 
and were,, in fact, the only photographic land- 
scapes he had seen he had ever had a desire to 
possess. These pictures got over difficulties 
which Martens's camera did not get over, and 
produced a more perfect result with less me- 
chanical difficulty than he had ever seen. 
There was no* distortion of any kind; and 



with a lens of longer focus all 12ie reproach on 
the score of architectural dignity would be re- 
moved, and the pictures would be satisfSeustory 
in all respects. If he had had such an instra- 
ment many years ago in his attempts to de-* 
pict Niagara, it would have been invaluable to 
him. He remembered that he then spent three 
months, and exposed Mty or sixty plates, to get 
one good picture. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Mayall, 
Mr. Johnson's operator said he could produce 
a negative by tins camera at the rate d one in 
a quarter of an hour. 

Mr. Mata£L said, twelve negatives in a 
s mmer's day would be very satisfactory. 

Mr. Axjxs said, it was important &at m 
discussing such a subjeot they should have 
scientific reasons, and not opinions merely. If 
the human eye looked at an object five miles 
distant, and then at one 100 yards distant, 
the eye must alter its focus. A lens could not 
do this, it had to define both these and all 
other planes at once. He thought that the 
camera and lens before them was really best 
suited for distant views not including near 
objects, as it could not do justice to objects at 
a few yards' distance and 1000 yards distant at 
the same time. 

The CHATHKAiy said, this being fixed for a 
mean distance, the error was equally distri- 
buted. He was glad to see a camera like this, 
as it decidedly indicated progress in the art; 
and the pictures were, he thought^ very beau*' 
tiful. 

Mr. PfTEB Ls Nevx Foster thoaght there 
could be but one opinion as to the mechanical 
ingenuity displayed in the camera. But the 
question of plane perspective and panoramic 
perspective required a fuller discussion before 
the question could be settled. Such a discus- 
sion would be a most interesting one, and would 
involve important mathematical principles. 

Mr. JoHKSoir thought that pictorial repr9- 
sentatioD could not be Hterally confined to plane 
perspective. His pictures were, when properly 
examined, rigidly correct, and might be used 
for the purposes of topographical survey. He 
continued at some length in support of this 
view ; but as his remarks were chiefly addressed 
conversationally to Mr. Foster, they were not 
generally heard. 

The GBAmKAJX said that possibly it might be 
expedient to renew the discussion on another 
occasion. 

Mr. H. CooPEE wished to explain that he 
had made no promise of a paper^ but had said 
that, if opportunity occurred to continue his 
experiments, he would state farther results. 
Dr. Diamond had however announced a paper, 
and he then resolved to do his best to propare 
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one; but bad wefttlier and ill-healih interve- 
niug, he was preyented, and he had ten days 
ago apprised Dr. Diamond that he would not 
be able to read one that night. 

The Chaibman said, it was a painM position 
for a chainnan to appear before a meeting with 
an apology instead of a paper. He hoped Mr. 
Cooper wonld be ready with a paper by the 
March Meeting. 

Mr. Cooper said that by that time he would 
promise one. 

After a few forther remarksy the Meeting 
adjounied. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

BxooBD MsBUHe 

HELD nr 

Tn Sodnrrr's Haix, 117 Oxobob SzBXBTy 

Decekbbb 13, 1864. 

Sir Datib Bsbwsxeb, X.H.j President} in the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the preoeding Meeting were 
read and approved. 

Mrs. Cambbok, FreBhwater Bay, Isle of 
Wight, was balloted for, and elected an ordi- 
nary Member. 

Mr. JoHir PouircT, of Dorchester, then read 
the following oommnnication, which was illus- 
trated by a number of specimens in different 
stages: — 

Mr. CfTATR¥AW Ajrn Gbhtlbmen, — ^I haye 
the honour to appear before you this evening 
as the inventor of Photographic Carbon 
Printing. It is now about seven years since 
I commenced working in this direction. So 
rarions have been the methods by which I 
bare worked, and so numerous have been the 
reanlts, that I fear I should exhaust your 
patience before I could relate a tenth part of 
my experiments, were I even to make the 
attempt. 

A review of my past labours wonld call to 
niiiid many pleasing incidents, but many recol- 
lections of periods when I have been over- 
whelmed with failures and disappointments, 
80 much so that I have sometimes been driven 
to despair, and almost without hope of success, 
staying up till 1, 2,and 3 o'clock in the morning 
dereU^^ing pictures exposed during the day, 
till I have got in audi a conglomeration of 
difficulties that I scarcely knew what coarse 
to pnrsue* Sometimes my pictures would not 
derelope ; at others everything would go on as 
I wished, and the picture appear beautiful ; 
but the next moment all had vanished, and I 
Beemed as far from accomplishing my desire 
9a when I began. In this matteri as in all 



others where the object is worth pursuing, I 
soon found there was np royal road to success. 
Several times my health has broken, and, 
illness following, work had to be given up, 
sometimes for weeks together; nevertheless, 
by Gk)d's help, I have continued to the present, 
and hope this evening to prove to your satis- 
faction that I have not laboured in vain* 

The process which I am about to bring 
more prominently before your notice is that 
of producing ^ photographs direct from the 
n^^ative in printing-ink, by which undoubted 
permanency is secured in addition to all the 
beauty and detail of ordinary photographs. 
My chief object will be not only to lay bc&re 
you the working details or the methods em- 
ployed, but also to show by actual experiments 
its advantages over any other process hitherto 
known. Herein, I tlunk, you will perceive 
the difference between my actual experiments 
and the exhibition of a few specimens got up 
for the purpose of being seen and talked about 
only. 

The first time I publicly announced the fact 
of being able to produce photographs in printers' 
ink, I requested to be put to the test. I 
adhere to the same principle this evening. 
Deeds, not words, I contend for. Consequently 
I shall be most happy to answer any questions 
in reference to my subject this evening; and 
if. Sir, you would like to convene a meeting, 
with any number of gentiemen, hereafter for 
farther experiments, I shall be very pleased 
to meet them. 

Now, Sir, as I have already hinted, it is 
next to impossible to give you details of aU 
the steps by which I have been led to the 
results that I shall presentiy show vou ; yet a 
brief outline may not be uninterestmg. 

I must here remind you that I claim the 
original process by which the first carbon pho- 
tographs were ever produced (this fact was 
first made known in Sutton's Notes, in March 
1858), and I am willing to give five pounds 
each for any specimens of carbon photographs 
with satis&ctory proof that they were produced 
prior to mine. It consisted in mixing various 
colouring-matters, such as carbon, logwood, 
cochineal, &c., with bichromates as the sensitive 
agent. You will find this mentioned in the 
Photographic Journal ' of January 1859, and, 
as will be there seen, I produced pictures that 
could not be distinguished from silver prints. 
This process was most useful for reproducing 
copies of prints, engravings, &o., which, doubt- 
less you know, has since been adopted by Col. 
James, of the Ordnance Survey Department, 
Mr. Osborne, and others, and by which process 
we have since had facsimiles of the Doomsday 
Book. But being very desirous of obtaining 

♦2 
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photographs from nature on stone, so that 
copies could be printed therefrom, I haye 
worked very muoh in that direction, and en- 
deaYoured to make a greasy ink, in which I 
could produce a photograph direct from the 
negative, the sensitive agent in which is 
principally bitumen. In order to avoid the 
trouble of ^versing the negative, I endeavoured 
to produce the picture on paper and then trans- 
fer to stone, so that my subject should not be 
inverted ; but when I applied my greasy solu- 
tion to Ihe surface of albuminized paper, the 
whole appeared to be absorbed, and the back 
of the so prepared paper presented a finer sur- 
face than the front, on which the sensitive 
agent had been applied ; consequently I placed 
the non-prepared surface of the paper in con- 
tact with the negative, and the result of the 
experiment is the picture before you, which 
you will perceive appears on neither surface, 
but in the paper. This was amongst my first 
experiments. This I believe to be the first 
photograph ever printed with the non-prepared 
surface in contact with the negative. Not 
succeeding to my satisfaction, I threw it aside, 
and again pursued my original course for a 
time. Still desirous of obtaining a good stone 
process, from which I could print not only 
copies but photographs from nature, I prepared 
the surface of the stone with bitumen and 
greasy matter dissolved in benzole, and, when 
dry, grained the prepared surface with fineiry 
sand, so that the light might have access into 
the Bur&ce of the stone, and also to prevent 
the picture from clogging in the after-operation 
of printing. This did not satisfy me. I next 
placed a veil between the surface of the stone 
and the negative. This required much longer 
exposure. I then added to the bitumen and 
greasy matter bichromate of potass, ground 
very fine in benzole and palm oil, as the little 
dissolved in spirit would not be sufficient. I 
was also dissatisfied with this. I next endea- 
voured to produce a photograph on mica, placing 
the non-prepared surfeuse towards the negative, 
hoping, after development, to transfer it to 
stone. After many trials I threw this aside 
also, because, although I succeeded in obtain- 
ing a picture in greasy matter, it would 
not transfer to stone, there being no means 
of loosening the greasy picture from the 
mica, I again resorted to paper, and at this 
time tracing-paper, covering tiie surface with 
the greasy sensitive solution, and when dry 
exposing with the non-prepared side towards 
the negative, and then developed with turpen- 
tine. By this method I obtained very good 
pictures of any subject, with perfect detail and 
half-tone. I next endeavoured to transfer 
those pictures so obtained to the fiEico of a finely 



grained lithographic stone, by rolling it throngh 
the press and damping the back of the paper 
with benzole, thinking the greasy matter would 
go into the surface of the stone, and leave the 
paper to be taken away ; but this would not 
answer ; the benzole, operating through the 
paper, caused the picture to spread and become 
blurred and impexfect. The next step was to 
prepare the surface of the transfer paper, so 
that the greasy matter which formed ilie pic- 
ture and the paper would easily separate ; this, 
of course, is very simple when we know the 
way. I then covered the surfiace of tracing- 
paper with a solution of gum arable befoie 
applying the sensitive coating of greasy matter ; 
so that when I had obtained the picture and 
rolled it through the press, on the face of the 
stone in the usual way, the paper came off very 
easy by damping; hence I could produce a 
photograph in greasy matter, on the face of a 
lithographic stone, as perfect in all respects as 
a silver print on paper. I consider this the 
most important step hitherto gained in Press 
Photography, it being quite certain that we 
cannot obtain perfect results from an imper- 
fect transfer, which by no other process can 
be produced. This fact I made known at a 
meeting of the Photographic Society of Lon- 
don, November 4, 1862, but it appeared to 
contain Httie or no interest to those assem- 
bled. Having got thus far, viz. producing 
good photographic transfers in greasy mat- 
ter for stone or metal, I considered it must 
follow as a matter of course that I oould pro- 
duce photographs in black or coloured greasy 
ink; for up to this point, be it remembered, 
colour was no object. I next tamed my at- 
tention to the production of positives in printers' 
ink direct from the negative, to remain as 
such. Here the greatest difficulty was to pro- 
cure a colourless transparent paper: it was 
then I began to work on sheets of gelatine. 
One of my early pictures on gelatine is now 
before you, and you will observe it presents 
the appearance of the negative having moved, 
this being caused by the gelatine having con- 
tracted. I shall have more to say with reference 
to gelatine before I close. 

For a long time I worked with black ink 
only, which, with bitumen and bichromate of 
potass, was not at all times a pleasing colour. 
My next effort was to work witii any coloured 
ink, so that any tint might be obtained. Here 
my difficulties at first greatiy increased. I 
could not for a long time get varions colours 
to develope dean, many of which require an 
increase of greasy matter mixed with them. 
After repeated failures and renewed efforts, I 
am now able to produce photographs in any 
colour or pigment. How far I have succeeded 
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the Bpeeimens before you this evening will 
prove, all of which comprise about ten dif- 
ferent tints. 

Asampleof the paper I now work on is be- 
fore you, which, after being made transparent, 
is coated with dear size or gelatine, and then 
with a coat of shellac varnish, before applying 
the sensitive ink. (The importance of this 
coat of size and varnish you will see more 
folly before I finish my remarks.) We next 
apply the sensitive ink. 

This I hold in my hand is a piece of the 
sensitive-ink paper prepared in July last It 
iriU keep sensitire an indefinite time, if pre- 
served from light. Those large portraits now 
before you were printed from this making in 
November. It will keep also any length of 
time after exposure before developing, if re- 
qmred. Here is another piece which was ex- 
posed under a negative about a month since, 
whidi I proposed to cut in halves, one half to 
be sealed up in the presence of this meeting, 
to be developed this time twelve months ; the 
other half we will now develope by immers- 
hig it in turpentine or benzole, or, what is 
much cheaper, mineral naphtha, with a little 
greasy matter added, finishing with clean tur- 
pentine, all of which can be used until very 
thick with ink and afterwards used for paint- 
ing-purposes, or the turpentine distilled again 
for developing. You will now perceive that 
just in proportion as light has passed through 
the negative, so it has hardened the ink. The 
parts not operated on by light remain soluble 
and are now dissolved off. We now pin it to 
a board covered with blotting-paper to diy . 

I next transfer the picture to another sheet 
of paper or cardboard, by varnishing the face 
of the picture when dry in the same way as 
we should gum or paste any ordinary photo- 
graph for mounting. In a few minutes the 
varnish will become " tacky" or partially dry, 
and then it is laid on evenly in dose contact 
with the other surface, and afterwards screwed 
in a press. The press most suitable is that 
nsed for copying letters. 

This picture, you will perceive, has the 
transparent tissue on its face, and after damp- 
ing it with a sponge and warm water it will 
easily come off, leaving the picture on the 
other surface. This tissue can be used again, 
aa you will presently see. Here you will see 
the good of the coat of size on the paper be- 
fore the sensitive ink, which I just now alluded 
to, the water operating upon which separates 
it from the ink. Under-exposed pictures are 
^0 good: if over-exposed, they make good 
^'Mwparendes, and can be used for a variety 
^ pnrposes — as a substitute for stained glass 
for staircase windows, hall doors, lamps, &c. ; 



and by placing the photographs between two 
sheets of glass it would not be operated on by 
the sun, the material colour standing the effect 
of Ught. Those I now submit to your notice 
are over-exposed as positives. One feature 
they possess I beg to call your particular at- 
tention to— that, although possessing great 
depth of colour, the whites are perfectly 
pure. 

Another method of mounting can be pur- 
sued by those who prefer it, which is to pro- 
ceed as before, and, instead of removing the 
paper, varnish it vritii the same varnish as that 
used for transferring. 

A third method of mounting can be adopted 
by reversing the negative, as follows : — Cover 
a piece of the transparent tissue which we 
have just removed with a varnish made by 
dissolving india rubber in benzole, also the 
film side of the negative ; now place both to- 
gether and let thom remain till quite dry; 
then place them in a dish of dean cold water, 
when the negative vnll leave the glass firmly 
attached to the transparent tissue. It can 
then be placed in the printing-frame dther 
side, and thus print without the subject being 
inverted. Here is a negative so treated, whi(£ 
will print as well as those on glass. Those 
who wish to produce negatives by this process 
can do so by first over-printing a positive and 
printing from the same a negative, which can 
be used as such. 

Another dass of specimens I wish to draw 
your attention to are those produced on gela- 
tine, which, you will perceive, are widely dif- 
ferent frx)m the first I showed you. We should 
think that this material would require a shorter 
exposure, but such is not the case. Very good 
results are to be obtained, if the prepared 
sheets are kept perfectiy dry ; but I am not 
certain that it is superior to my transparent 
paper. The greatest difliculty I have expe- 
rienced is in mounting. The most succes^nl 
way is first to varnish the face of the picture 
with the transfer varnish before mentioned, and 
when dry again varnish with a varnish made 
by dissolving Canada balsam in turpentine, 
and when " tacky" press the picture in con- 
tact with paper or cardboard. This varnish 
any operator can easily make by obtaining 
Canada balsam and thinning it for use witii 
turpentine. I have here also a specimen on 
mica, a material that can be used as well as 
paper or gelatine. 

I have already detailed some of my experi- 
ments to obtain transfers for stone, which, as I 
have now shown you, was in reality produdng 
positives in printing-ink. I now come to the 
applicationof the process as Press Fhotogra|^y, 
riz. for stone or metal, and printing there- 
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firom. The specimens I now produce ore some 
of the results. 

Another important application of the pro- 
cess is for the decoration of china. The frame 
of specimens before you are all produced in 
ceramic colours, the whole of which can be 
transferred to and burnt on china, which I 
am prepared to do at any time, in the pre- 
sence of any number of persons who feel in- 
terested in the matter. 

I sent specimens of this kind to the Pho- 
tographic Society of France in March last, and 
made the same offer, in competition for the 
prize founded by Le Due de Luynes, to which 
offer I received no answer. I next show you 
a small plate in what is termed " biscuit '' — 
that is, before the glaze is applied — on which 
you perceive the photograph is so transferred. 
The next step is to apply the glaze and place 
it in the oven usually employed ; and the re- 
sult wiU be a blue photograph on a white 
ground, the colouring-matter being oxide of 
cobalt. 

This larger plate has passed through the 
latter ordeal. The photograph, before being 
transferred, was produced in the same way as 
those I have already shown you, substituting 
ceramic colour for printing-ink. By this 
process the good lady of the house will be 
able to have photographs of all the mem- 
bers of the family in her china tea-service; 
or any gentleman can obtain a dinner- or 
dessert-service decorated with various pho- 
tographic views of his estate, his favourite 
horses, dogs, &c. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before you 
the various applications of my process, by 
which, as you have seen, I can produce in 
printing-ink of any colour, direct from the ne- 
gative, photographic positives, negatives, trans- 
parencies, transfers for lithographic or press 
printing, photographs in ceramic colours, which 
can be transferred to and burnt on china, 
earthenware, &c. 

I am bold to assert that this process em- 
braces a wifler field than any other system of 
photographic printing. It is true that I have 
spent much time and labour to arrive at these 
results. But, Sir, if by one pair of hands and 
this shallow pate of mine this process has thus 
far prevailed, who shall predict the limits or 
extent of its application when it shall have re- 
ceived the same amoont of attention and talent 
that has hitherto been given to silver printing ? 

Mr. PotrxcT concluded by mentioning that, 
in passing through Liverpool on his way to 
Edinburgh, he met a very energetic, perse- 
Terisg man, nsmed Forrest, a glass-stainer, 
iHm told him that a friend had called on him 
a fisir days before, and shown him a picture 



burnt into opal glass. Mr. Fonest sent £or 
the picture, which his friend said was a cai^xai 
photograph transferred to the opal, and then 
glazed over and burnt in. When questioned 
further, the latter said it was a modification 
of Mr. Pouncy's process and Mr. Swan's, but 
he would not at present give fuller detail. Mr. 
Forrest had the idea that it was a carb(» 
photograph; but an operative in the Potteries 
hadasserted that carbon would not stand fire, but 
would all go off in carbonic-acid gas. It was, 
in point of £act, he believed, a photograph pro- 
duced in ceramic colours, which was trans- 
ferred to the opal glass, and therefore it stood 
the fire. [Tlud lecture was illustrated with 
frequent experiments.] 

Professor Moia said, — ^The President has 
caUed on me to express an opinion on this 
paper, which, as a mere layman in the art of 
photography, I am hardly competent to do; 
but I think I may venture to expiesa the 
opinion of the whole Meeting, when I say that 
it is their wish that the President should con- 
vey the thanks of the Meeting to Mr. Pouncj 
for the very instructive and interesting paper 
which he has now read. All who have prac- 
tised or, like me, dabbled in the art of photo- 
graphy know the uncertainty and capridous- 
ness of the printing-process, how sometimes a 
print on which you have bestowed great care 
fades, and another on which you have bestowed 
little care is found after all to be untouched. 
The general result is that we know nothing 
certain at this moment with regard to the 
printing-process by silver. At the same time, 
I suppose we may hold that we are now in the 
way of obtaining permanent silver prints ; be- 
cause I think the whole result of our experi- 
ments lately has been that with proper care 
you may secure tolerable permanency in our 
silver prints. But still it is an immense ad- 
vantage to be enabled to fall back on a process 
which promises, and I suppose really p^orms, 
permanency. I do not know a more disagree- 
able thing than to go back and look at your 
old prints on which you have bestowed great 
care, and find that they have faded or are 
fSading. But if we can get a process which 
secures permanency, and at the same time 
brilliancy of effect, I think that is one of the 
greatest boons to the photographic artist. Bat 
I should have cared very little for Mr. Pouncy's 
process had it merely given us permanency. 
I think no one who has seen his best ptetnxes, 
or has witnessed his experiments to-n^llit, can 
entertain the least doubt that, in addition 
to permanency, he also gives briUiaiioy of 
effect Permanency is a rdatiTe term; 
and if Mr. Pouncy can secure a» great per- 
manency as printexa' ink, I think naub <tf us 
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are Uktty to cany our ykfvn much farther, 
and I helieye his proceas in that respect 
is likely to realize all he has promised. 
He has shown ns the application of his pro- 
cess in different ways ; hut, .while I am not 
competent to speak upon Ihem, I think he 
has thrown out very interesting hints, and 
a man of his energy and perseverance in the 
face of strong difficulties will, I hare no douht, 
woi^ many of these things out to an efficient 
result But in the meantime it is enou^ 
for us that he has shown us how to secure 
a reasonable amount of permanency, and 
given us prints to which no one can object, 
because in truth the best of them are quite 
equal to the silver process; I therefore 'move 
that a vote of thanks be conveyed to Mr. 
Pooncy through the Chairman. 

Mr. KiNNBAB seconded the motion, and con- 
gratulated Mr. Pouncy on the great progress 
he had made, his pictures now being infinitely 
superior to those he had produced a few years 
ago ; and indeed many of them were nearly as 
good, and some of them quite as good, as silver 
prints. 

Sir David B]iEwsTi:B(addre8singMr. Pouncy) 
said, — I have much pleasure in conveying the 
thanks of the Meeting to you, for your valuable 
and instructive communication — one of the 
most important that has ever been submitted 
to this Society. 

Mr. Pomcr returned thanks, remarking 
that, while he had not been at all times treated 
fiurly by some societies, he never had had 
reason to complain of the Photogn^hic Society 
of Scotland. 

Mr. T. B. Johnston then exhibited and read 
the description of a new Camera (see p. 176), 
which had been kindly forwarded for the pur- 
pose by the Pantascopic Company of London. 

The camera was accompanied by a smes of 
psnommic views on the Thames, which were 
ff^Hj admired ; and the camera itself was 
cxaioined with much interest by the members 
present. 

On the motion of Professor Moir, a vote of 
tiwmks was given to Sir David Brewster for 
Pending. 



Thied Mbehnu 

HXLD nr 

The SodBTt^s Hall, 117 Gboboe Sikeet, 

Jantjaby 10, 1565. 

Mr. Walker in the Chair. 

^0 IRnutes of the preceding Meeting were 
>^ ad approved. 
Mr. Thomas H. Douglas, of St Bride's, 



Momingside, was balloted for, and elected an 
ordinary Member. 

Professor AncHsn then gave an address 
''On the Application of the Camera and Lantern 
to the Illustration of Popular Science," — ^Mr. 
Samuel Highley, of London, having forwarded 
for explanation a series of his Photographic 
Slides. 

Professor Aecher said, — ^Thc object of the 
present lecture is to show the adaptabiliiy of 
the camera and the lantern combined to the 
illustration of popular lectures on various 
branches of natural science and of art also. 
A few evenings ago I had the pleasure oi 
attending a Meeting of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society in this room, and seeing myself 
for the first time the admirable effects which 
may be produced in this way. Upon that occa- 
sion we had simply natural-history subjects 
! imder our observation, and these were shown 
; in the most beautiful manner possible. 

I shall not only be able to show you some 
objects similar to those exhibited b6fore the 
other Society, but I shall also be able to place 
before you various other branches of science 
by this mode of illustration, which those who 
prepared these slides think are amongst the 
best means of elucidating lectures on popular 
subjects that have yet been devised. Mr. 
Highley, of London, who has sent down these 
slides, is very sanguine that this will be a very 
important method of illustrating lectures ; but 
he seems to have forgotten that, unless we 
have, independently of the lecturer, some ex- 
ceedingly clever manipulators, the lantern and 
beautiful slides are of little use at aU. Fortu- 
nately, however, in Edinburgh we have Mr» 
Slight and Mr. Nicol, who are not only compe- 
tent to undertake this part of the duty, but are 
always willing to do so ; and they will in the 
course of the lecture show you the slides pro- 
jected on the screen in such a manner as, I am 
sure, will give universal satisfaction. 

The first series of objects are microscopic. 
They are chiefly diatoms — those minute vege- 
table organisms which are found in almost every 
water, running or still, salt or fresh ; and they 
are especially interesting to the microscopist 
from the fact that they produce siliceous fhis- 
tulcs of extreme beauty ; and, moreover, their 
history is very strange. Their power of re- 
production is so wcmderfol that it has been 
computed by Mr. Edward Sang that in a 
hundred and seven days a certain species of 
Navicula, under certain circumstances, if al- 
lowed to go on increasiig according to the 
ratio in which it is known to increase, would 
actually exceed the bulk of the whole earth. 
Of course they do not go on increasing in this 
way ; and they can only go on increasing by 
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diawing up from the earth the siliceous matter 
which goes to form the frustule. 

Professor Abcher then w^nt on to exhibit 
the following slides, giving interesting particu- 
lars regarding each object presented to his 
audience. 

Microscopic Objects, — 1. FrogiiaTia virescens; 
2. Coscinodiscus minor ; 3. Aracnnoidiscus Ehren- 
beigii ; 4. Aulacodiscus Orwiensis ; 6. Triceratium 
&TU9; 6. Amphitetras; 7. Surirella splendida; 
8. Stellate tissue of Rush; 0. Gemmules of Sponge ; 
10. Spicula of Sponge; 11. Anchors of Sioiapta; 
12. Acarus of Hedgehog ; 13. Flea of Hedgehog ; 
14. Acarus of Flea of Hedgehog; 15. Parasite of 
Sparrow; 16. Telephorus griseua; 17. Thrips; 
1». Fredericella sultana; 19. Laomedea gelati- 
nosa; 20. Garyophyllea calycularis; 21. aIcto- 
nium palmatum ; 2^. Pavoma lactuca ; 23. Pny- 
salia utriculus ; 24. Cyanea chrysura ; 25. Rhizo- 
«toma Guyieri ; 26. Fichinus mamiUatus ; 27. As- 
teria papposa; ^, Gomatula rosea, 1st state; 
29. Gomatula, perfect; 30. Sand Star (BritUe 
3tar), Ophiocoma minuta; 81. Loli^ yulgaris; 
32. Serpuk contortuplicata ; 33. Eohs coronata; 
34. Dendronotisarborescens; 35. Flustra comuta. 

Mammalia. — 36. Lion; 37. Lioness; 38. Tiger; 
39. Zebra; 40. Rhinoceros; 41. Emeu. 

Botanical. — 42. Forest of Gocoa Palms; 43. 
Phytelephas (R. Magdalena). 

Mineralogy, — 44. Crystals of Uric Acid. 

Fossil Restorations^ ^c. — 45. Schistopleurum iy- 
pus; 46. Ideal of Primitiye World; 47. Tooth of 
Labyrinthodon. 

Ethnology, — 48. Japanese Girl at Work. 

Physics, — 49. Solar Spectrmn with Frauen- 
hofer^ lines and fluorescent rays. 

Astronomy, — 60, Full Moon (De la Rue). 

Topography, — 61. LaMerde Glace; ^2.L' Aiguille 
de Chamoz ; 53. Ice-caye in Glacier ; 64. Le Bom- 
met du Buet & TAiguille ; 66. Marine View (in- 
stantaneous) ; 66. Paris ; 57. Rue Riyoli. 

Vietos in Cornwall, S^c, — 101. The Pulpit Rock ; 
102. The Men in Armour ; 103. The Tooth Rock, 
St Mary's; 104. Pardenick Point; 106. Monk's 
Oowl ; l06. Land's End ; 107. Paris (the Louvre) ; 
108. St. Etienne ; 109. Bridge of River Tennessee ; 
110. Niao;ara; 111. American Locomotive with 
Cow-catcher. 

Art. — 58. Schnorr's Christ and Woman of Sa- 
maria ; 59. Schnorr's Adam and Eve after the Fall ; 
60. Schnorr's Pharisee and Publican; 61. Kaul- 
hach's Reynard the Fox ; 62. Kaulbach's second 
Picture; 63. Kaulbach's King of Thule; 64. Koop- 
mann's Christos; 65. Princess Alexandra; 66, 
Hogarth's March to Finchley ; 67. Macni's Lega- 
trice ; 68. Foley's Ino and Bacchus ; §9. Monti's 
Sleep of Sorrow and Dream of Joy; 70. Finis. 

Referring to the art-illustrations^ Professor 
Abch£R said, — ^We have often had lectures on 
art, and eveiy one must be aware of the utter 
inability of any lecturer, however well ac- 
quainted with the subject, to make his audi- 
ence feel the beauties of masterpieces which are 



hanging in galleries, and which they cannat 
actually see themselves ; but if we can bring 
photographs from the galleries, so that the 
lecturer may not only give his opinion, but be 
able to show the points from which he derira 
his opinion, lectures on art would become 
much more interesting and valuable than thej 
have been. A lecturer on biography, too, 
would be greatly aided by being able to ex- 
hibit accurate portraits of the characters upon 
whom he is lecturing. I have hurried over 
these subjects very hastily, because the large 
number of them rendered it necessary that! 
should 'give only a very few remarks indeed 
upon each ; and as the subjects are veiy varionB, j 
I muSt ask your excuse if I have been appa- 
rently careless over some of them. 

The Chairxan, — After the very ludd lec- 
ture which you have just heard, I need not 
trouble you with observations. I would am- 
ply propose that a cordial vote of thanks should 
be given to Professor Archer for the trouble he ^ 
has taken in exhibiting these very beautiful 
specimens to you to-night. I would also pro- 
pose that a vot^ of thanks should be given to 
Mr. JSTicol and Mr. Slight for the able manner 
in which they have conducted the operationa. 

Messrs. HmssT & Co., of Liverpool, exhi- 
bited twelve specimens of their new patent 
enamel portraits, in morocco case^. The name 
given to this new process is that of H^o- 
aristotypia. It consists of a print taken from 
a negative, on polished enamelled glass, and 
having a similar disk of clear glass, bevelled at 
the edge, hermetically cemented over it, thus 
entirely excluding the air and securing per- 
manency. The portraits can be preserved in 
cases, or mounted in brooches, lockets, or 
rings. They .were greatly admired for their 
brilliant, soft appearance, being very superior 
to prints on albuminized paper. 

Mr. Tuinrr exhibited two portraits on glass, 
very like to those produced by Messrs. Helsby. 
' Mr. Tunny has been workmg in a similar 
I direction for several years, and been very suc- 
cessful in his results. 



The Council of the Photographic Socieh/, »» 
proposing to print in the Journal abstract of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, or w 
giving the papers at length, do not therAjf 
adopt the views or opinions of the authors* 

No notice can he taken of anonymous eonmm' 
cations. Whatever is intended for inserti<» 
must be authAiticaied by the name and ad- 
dress of the writer; not necessarily forp*^ 
lication, but as a gvarantu of his good JtM* 

Hie same proviso extends to commtmieationsts 
the Editor. 
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THE PAST TEAR. 

The year 1864 has been far more fruitfdl in 
important photographic discoveries than many 
of its predecessors. Of these, those directed 
towards the production of permanent and 
beautiful prints have been the most numerous. 
Early in the year Mr. Swan's new carbon pro- 
cess excited much attention ; and at the April 
Meeting of the Society the inventor read an 
interesting and instructive paper on the subject, 
and exhibited some marvellous specimens of its 
results. Promising, as it did, al»olute perma- 
nence, unfortunately the time and trouble re- 
quired to produce the beautiful prints militated 
against its coming into general use; but we 
hope that the inventor will yet find means to 
remove all the difficulties that stand in the 
way of the universal adoption of the process. 
Permanence has been the mark at which all 
conscientious photographers have aimed ; and 
it is impossible to conceive a process that would 
gire more durable results than that in which 
carbon forms the image. 

Another cause which interfered somewhat 
injuriously with the carbon process was the 
introduction into England, a few months ago, 
of a system of printing in which the salts of 
oranium played a prominent part, and which 
is now attracting a great deal of attention. 
It unfortunately happened that, through the 
injudicious management of the purchasers of 
the English patent, this process was introduced 
as one which entirely dispensed with salts 
of silver, and required no fixing with the ex- 
ception of washing, an announcement which 
was received with the liveliest satisfaction by 
photographers, who have long wanted to do 
away witii nitrate of silver and hjrposulphite 
of soda ; but when it was found, 6n analysis and 
by the publication of the specification, that, 
although nitrate of uranium was used in the 
preparation of the paper, the image was formed 
entirely of gold and silver, and that the use of 
a bath of sulphocyanide of ammonium was 
necessary to fix the impressions, public opinion 
tmderwent a violent and imreasonable change ; 
and, we believe, the majority of photographers 
now look upon the process with suspicion. 
This is to be regretted : it might not justify 
the wonderful panegyrics heaped upon it 
l)y the < Times ' and, in a comically ignorant 
ffianner, by the * Art-Journal ; ' but we feel con- 
vinced that a good and useM process will be 
the result of Uie many experiments that are 
now being made by skmul chemists and pho- 
tographers on the Wothlytype. 

A new process of printing, which has not 
yet received the attention it deserves, has been 
discovered and described by Mr. Wharton 



Simpson. It comdsts in forming chloiide of 
silver in collodion, which holds the salt in a 
very fine state of suspension or emulsion. 
Paper coated with this collodion is very sensi- 
tive, and gives rich and delicate prints, with 
a considerably less expenditure of silver than 
is required in the ordinary process. 

Mr. Pouncy is still struggling with his 
printing-ink process, and, we believe, has made 
some progress; he has not advanced so far, 
however, as to justify us in the anticipation of 
any very perfect results. It is to be regretted 
that, by laying claim to all the credit of the 
invention of carbon printing, Mr, Pouncy has 
done much to prevent the recognition of the 
value of his really ingenious modifications. It 
is well known that the principles of the pro- 
cess were discovered and patented in 1855, 
by Poitevin; an improvement was made by 
Beauregard in 1857; and we heard nothing 
of Mr. Pouncy's process till 1858. 

The curious old prints exhibited at the 
Society's meetings in the early part of the 
year have had very little more light thrown 
upon them than when they were first dis- 
covered : all we know on the subject is that 
they were produced by a process which might 
now be considered as a lost art. 

Ko great improvement has been made in 
well-known processes. Dr. Hermann Vogel 
has made the valuable discovery that iodide 
of silver becomes less soluble, in a solution 
of nitrate of silver, at a high temperature 
than at a low one, which will accoimt for 
many of the numerous pin-holes in negatives, 
that vex photographers in the hot days of 
summer. The ordinary silver printing pro- 
cesses have been improved in various details. 
Ammonia fuming and the addition of nitrate 
of soda to the bath, for the purpose of econo- 
mizing the use of silver, have obtained with 
many operators. Some attention has been called 
to iron printing processes, but none of them 
with sufficiently perfect results to justify their 
commercial use. Some progress has been made in 
photo-engraving and photo-lithography; and 
several books — notably a reproduction of the 
first folio of Shakspeare — ^have been produced 
by these means. 

In optical and mechanical science applied 
to photography but little advance has been 
made. The solar camera has received some 
alterations ; and new names have been given 
in some instances to old lenses. The greatest 
novelty is probably the pantascopic camera, 
invented by Mr. Johnson, and which will take 
in an angle of any extent, traversing in fact 
the whole circle, but which -practically is 
worked to take in about 120°. This ingenioufl 
camera will be very useful for the production 
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of pietoml effects ; bvt the trutii oi perapectiTe 
is oomewhat interfered with. 

The oommereial aspect of photography con- 
timies good. The enormous demand for card- 
portraits still continues^ with perhaps a very 
alight decline. Copies of good paintings are 
in great demand ; and a new style of portraitmre, 
under the name of diamond cameo-portraits, 
seems likely to have a good run. Enlargements 
by the solar camera are also coming much into 
Yogoe. 

The budncBs success which has attended 
some photographers, and the mania which 
now exists for joint-stock speculations, have 
introduced two new companies to photography. 
One is entitled the ** United AJasociation of 
Photography (limited)," and was established to 
carry out any branch of photography in which 
prodt might be secured. We glean from the 
prospectus that it will include photo-zinco- 
graphy, photo-lithography, and the cognate 
processes of photographic engraTing; it has 
also made arrangements for the employment 
of artificial light when the natural light is in- 
sufficient, and to open portrait-establishments 
wherever an opening occurs. The other com- 
pany was formed for carrying out the system 
of photo -sculpture in England, under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Claudet. 

The light obtained by the combustion of 
magnesium wire has been used with very 
Batisfiactory results in portraiture. Its use in 
places where it is impossible to obtain daylight, 
such as the interior of caves, the pyramids, &c,, 
will enrich the collector's portfolio with pictures 
otherwise impossible to obtain. 

The usual exhibition of the Society was 
held in May. In many respects the most 
complete exposition of the results of the art 
that has yet been open to the public, a com- 
bination of adverse causes combined to prevent 
it having the pecuniary success it deserved, 
thereby entailing a severe loss to the Society. 
An exhibition of photographs in connexion 
with the Eoyal Cornwall Pidytechnic Sodet}' 
was held at Falmouth ; the Photographic So- 
ciety of Scotland have an excellent exhibition 
now open; and photography is promised an 
honourable and satisfactory position in the 
International Exhibition to be held at Dublin 
during the eoming summer. 



Lord Otho Fitigerald; J. 6«mey, Esq. ; J. 
Middleton, Esq., Jun.; H. T. Butler, Esq.; 
Mrs. R. Maloomson ; Mrs. Sankey ; W. Eames, 
Esq. ; Mrs. ^tinner ; J. Carter, Esq. ; Mrs. Lc 
Marchant Thomas ; R. W. Comley, Esq. ; A. A. 
H. Currie, Esq. ; Capt. C. M. Layton ; Mrs. E. , 
Forbes ; H.G. Astell, Esq. ; W. Adamson, Esq. ; 
Mrs. S. G. Adams ; J. Taylor, Esq. ; Miss Mur- 
phy ; G. C. Wallich, Esq. ; A. Wright, Esq. ; R. 
S. K. Shand, Esq. ; W. H. Pepys, Esq. 

The Secretary then laid before the Meeting 
the following prizes which had been awarded 
at the previous Meeting : — 

A Silver Goblet to E. R. Hall, Esq. 

A Silver Goblet to Capt. Mason. 

A Silver Goblet, to G. Bevington, Esq. 

An elegantly chased Fruit-basket to W. D. 
Hemphill, Esq., M.D. 

A handsome Claret Jug to J. W. Rimington, 
Esq. 

A large handsomely bound Album to W. D. 
Howard, Esq. 

A largo and very handsome silver-mounted 
Portrait-album to C. A. D. Halford, Esq. 

Ditto to Capt. M. Hutton. 

A small one to F. H. Lloyd, Esq. 

The Secretary stated that all the prizes were 
obtained on the most favourable terms possible, 
and always more or less exceeded the amount 
awarded. 

The Council expressed themselves much 
pleased with them ; and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Secretary for the time and atten- 
tion he had devoted to the matter. 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon. D. F. De Ros proposed, 
and it was decided by the Meeting, that the 
contemplated exhibition of the Society's pictures 
should be postponed until February, in the 
hope that it might better suit the convenience 
of the President and Council. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

A. J. Melhtish, Han. Set, 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
A CoTTKciL MsETnro was held, December 21st, 
at 12 York Place, Portman Square; James 
Glaisher, Esq., F.R.8., in the Chair. The 
minutes of the last Meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the following members and 
sobBcribers were propoeed and elected : — 



On tJie Photographic Beprcsentatioit of Pre^xt- 
rations hy Injection and Imbibition, ami of 
Preparations of Blood-eorpuscUs in ^ir 
natural colours. By Professor Gb&ulch, of 
Erlangen. 

[Bead befoie'the Boyal Actdemy of Soienoea of Berlin, 
17th October, 1864.] 

PsoTO^RATHEBS havo kmg been occupied with 
experiments for the purpose of discovering, in 
place of the hitherto generally em^oyed me- 
thod of printing with chloride of silver, a pi«- 
cess which should give an absolute guarantee 
for the permanenee «f the pictures, ibis, as is 
well known, not being attained in printiii^ with 
chloride of silver. But it is only very reoently 
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that these experiments have led to results 
which we must regard as fumislmig the solu- 
tion of the problem of preparimg absolutely 
penuaneiit copies, yielding nothing in fineness 
of definition to the pictures obtained with 
ddoride of sUver. Mr. J. W. Swan has im- 
proved the well-knorwn and often-tried copy- 
ing-process with ohromates, gelatine, and car- 
bon, by employing as the immediate support 
for these substances, a layer of collodion in- 
stead of paper, and thus enabling the deepest 
spots of the layer of gelatine and chromate 
bearing the carbon to be first reached by the 
light ; so that there can hardly be any doubt 
that the method of copying which is founded 
upon the action of light upon chromatos will 
have much influence on the future of photo- 
graphy. Indeed the only reason why chromo- 
prints have hith'^rto been undervalued, namely 
the absence of half-tones, is completely removed 
hj Swan's process. 

Swan's process was first made known to me 
bvhis communication in the * Photographische 
Archiv ' for May 1SG4 *. As a pigment, he 
employed carbon in the form of finely ground 
Indian ink ; but he remarks that, for the pur- 
pose of altering the tint of the prints, other 
colouring-matters, such as indigo or carmine, 
might be added to the Indian ink. The latter 
statement led me to think of making experi- 
ments with those colouring-matters which are 
nsed in microscopic investigations for the pro- 
dnction of preparations by injection or imbi- 
bition. I first tried the carminate of ammo- 
nia, which I brought into use in microscopic 
preparations, this being the colouring-material 
with which the most beautiful preparations 
havie been made both by injection and by im- 
bibition. Even in my first experiments, I was 
rejoiced to see that the new process permits 
the employment not only of granular colouring- 
matters, such as water-colours, but also of 
pwfectly diffused materials, amongst which 
canninate of ammonia is to bo reckoned. With 
this colouring-matter I succeeded at once in 
pndacing representations of preparations so 
perfect that the observer could scarcely detect 
any difference between the preparation itself 
lying in the field of the microscope, and its 
photographic picture. Photography guaran- 
teed the absolute truth to nature of the figure, 
and the colour of the picture was produced by 
the same colouring-matter which served for 
the production of the preparation. In this 
vay it was certainly possible to obtain the 
most perfect pictorial representations of natural 
objects — that is to say, absolute conformity in 
cdonr and outline between the object and its 
|Kiuxe. 

• FhoCegp. ArohiT, Brad ▼. p. 265. 



Encouraged by the result obtained with 
carminate of ammonia, I at once commenced 
experiments with the blue colours employed 
in microscopic preparaticms, namely, pruBsian 
blue and indigo-carmine, or indigo-sulphite of 
potash. Prussian blue is employed for the 
preparation of injections of lymphatics and 
the efferent ducts of glands, for which carmi- 
nate of ammonia is not so well suited ; indigo- 
carmine, on the contrary, is used for blue imbi- 
bition-preparations. Both these colouring- 
matters are, however, quite iinsuited for the 
production of coloured chromotypes. Prussian 
blue gives impressions of a diark, dingy blue 
colour ; and the solution of indigo-carmine 
loses its blue colour entirely on the addition 
of a solution of bichromate of ammonia, the 
indigo being deprived of its colour by the great 
amount of oxygen of the double chromate. I 
now resorted to the aniline colours, and ob- 
tained excellent results with aniline blue. 
The alcoholic solution of this colour occurring 
in commerce was diluted with ten times its 
quantity of water, and added to the solution 
of gelatine containing the bichromate of am- 
monia. The copies produced with this mixture 
exhibited the closest agreement in colour with 
the injections and imbibition-preparations in 
the production of which prussian blue and 
indigo -carmine had been employed. 

I then tried animal colouring-matters, and, in 
the first place, the colouring-matter of the 
blood, for the representation of coloured blood- 
corpuscles. Simply coagulated blood could not 
be employed, as the albuminous bodies are 
thrown down by chromic acid. I therefore 
exposed coagulated blood to a boiling heat, 
removed the water of the coagulum as much 
as possible by pressure between thick linen, 
and then triturated it, with the addition of a 
littie water, in a mortar. The fluid thus ob- 
tained was filtered through a thin linen rag, 
and the filtrate was employed for the repre- 
sentation of the coloured blood- corpuscles. 
Of course a solution of the colouring-matter 
of the blood could not be obtained, and hence 
there was an unmistakeable granular appear- 
ance in the figures of the blood-corpuscles of 
Man and of the Frog, prepared by me with 
pig*s blood ; but I have scarcely any doubt that, 
by very careful trituration of the coagulum in 
the mortar and by the employment of finer 
filters, perfectiy satisfactory results may be 
obtained. 

I have hitherto made no experiments with 
other animal colouring-matters, as, for example, 
with that of the bile, for the representation of 
the undigested muscular fibres, coloured with 
bile, which occur in the feecal matters. 
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New method of Photography, 
By Dr. H. Schwabz. 
The proposal has already been made to use 
in photography, at any rate for positives, the 
reaction of oxalate of sesquioxide of iron, it 
decomposing in sunlight into oxalate of pro- 
toxide of iron (insoluble) and carbonic acid. 
Paper impregnated with sesquioxalate of iron 
is, after exposure,, to be washed, by which 
the protoxalate formed remains in the fibres, 
while all unchanged sesquioxide is washed 
' out. The picture is made visible with a blue 
colour by pouring solution of red prussiate of 
potass over it, or brown, by permanganate of 
potass. The author has found that it is simpler 
to use a mixture of neutral sesquichloride of 
iron, oxalate of ammonia, and red prussiate of 
potass, weighed in the equivalent proportions 
3Fe, CI,, 9NH^ OC^ 0,, and 2Cfy3 K,, and dis- 
solved in water. This mixture, prepared in the 
dark, exhibits a green colour without the least 
trace of blue ; but when exposed to the light, 
the oxalic acid exerts a reducing action, pro- 
toxide of iron is formed, and this gives, with 
red prussiate of potass, TumbuU's blue, which 
is uncommonly permanent. Paper thus im- 
pregnated, placed while moist under a collodion 
negative and exposed to the sun, gave, after a 
short time, in the places corresponding to the 
lights of the negative, a beautiful dark blue, 
j^iter washing with pure water, the resultant 
picture was quite permanent. In diffused light, 
too, of course after a longer time, true copies 
were obtained. Much other occupation has 
prevented the author from pursuing the subject 
further. He leaves the idea to photographers 
to follow out. — Breslauer Geiveiieblatty 1863, 
No. 20. 

REVIEW. 

Views of Switzerland and Savoy, New Series. 

Photographed by W. Englajjd. 

This beautiful series of views for the stereo- 
scope, which are dedicated, by permission, to the 
Alpine Club, embrace some of the finest pictures 
it has ever been our good fortune to examine. 
They convey to the beholder a reality which 
cannot be surpassed. Mr. England well de- 
serves the thanks of the public for thus en- 
abling them to bring into their own homes these 
truthful deliileations. The photographic exe- 
cution of them marks the great experience of 
the artist. 



A Hint to Portrait-Photographers, 

A FfiiEND, writing from Naples, says : — " You 
may think yourself lucky in not being a por- 
trait-photographer. Miss Lejeune is driven 
almost mad by people moving after they have 



been posed. She has lately been obliged to 
post up a notice, that if the sitters move and 
spoil the photograph, they will be obliged to 
make anoUier * rendezvous,' and pay a second 
deposit, the first being forfeited. This will 
make sitters a little more careful, as they will 
have to wait a fortnight, besides losing their 
money." 

CORBJESPONDENCE. 

F,8.A. — ^It Ib exceedingly difficult to copy an ofl 
painting such as you describe^ by meana of photo- 
graphy. The yellow Tarniah whidi ooven the majorilv 
of old paintings renders a veiy long ezpoeure needfoL 
The collection named as successful are not truly copies 
of the original pictures ; we are informed that a nega- 
tive was taken of the required size, and, on an imper- 
fect positire, the pictures were worked out in detsil 
with suitable colours by an artist ; from these draw- 
ings other negatives were taken, giving the good eiTect 
which you find so much trouble in producing. The 
painting should be placed in the strongest light, the 
upper part leaning a little forward. Drj plates may 
be advantageously used, taking care to give even more 
than the average difference of time between dry and 
wet collodion. 

H, G. — ^Various lamps are used for the burning of 
the magnesium wire; one exhibited bvMr. Hart before 
the Soaety answers the purpose welL Mr. Solomon, 
of Bed Lion Square, has tnem of various construc- 
tions. 

A. R. — ^There are many photographic artists in lin- 
den who especially devote their attention to enlarging 
photographs to lite-size ; an amateur will do well to 
trust to a professional, the apparatus for eoooessf ol re- 
sults being expensive and bulky. At a recent Meeting 
both Mr. Dailmeyer and Mr. Aldis exhibited ^me 
specimens with all the accuracy of definition required, 
and more than four feet in length. 

•* Fading," — ^We cannot inform vou of any chemical 
means by which vou can detect if hyposulphite of soda 
remains in smaU quantities in the prints; the taste 
will often indicate that a print has not been sufficiently 
washed, when it would be supposed to have receiTed 
suflScient care in that respect. 

A MenOtcr, — The subscription terminates on the last 
day of the present month. 
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PHOTOGKAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The next Ordinary Meeting of the Society 
will take place at King's Ck)llege on Tuesday, 
Karch 14th, at eight o'clock, when a Paper 
will be read by Mr. Cooper, Jun., in continua- 
tion of his former communication on <' Printing 
with the Salts of Uranium." Mr. G. Wharton 
Simpson will also read a Paper describing <<A 
Process of Printing in which Chloride of Silver 
is used in Collodion." 



Members may now obtain the photograph of 
*^ Bringing Home the liay," on application to 
Mr. Mattress, at Messrs. Taylor 4& Ei*ancis's, 
Red lion Coiut, Fleet Street. 



MeETINQS of the SodETT^ 1865. 

1865. Tuesday, March 14 

„ April 11 

„ May 9 

,, June 13 



It has been determined that the future 
Heetings of the Society shall take place on the 
second instead of the first Tuesday in each 
month. This decision has been come to chiefly 
that the report of our own, as well as the pro- 
ceedings of the Photographic Society of Scot- 
land, dhould appear as soon after the respective 
Meetings as possible. The day of publication 
of the Journal will remain the same, excepting 
when the second Tuesday shall occur, as it 
does in the month of March next, on the 14th. 
When this is the case, the publication will be 
delayed until the following morning, the 16th ; 
consequently our next issue will take place on 
Thursday, the 16th of March. With the pre- 
sent nmnber is issued, the title and index of 
the 9th volume ; and in future a volume will 
comprise a year's transactions. 

TOL.EL 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Ankxjal Gekebal Meeting. 

Kino's College, London. 

Tuesday, Febbuabt 7, 1865. 

The Lord Chief Babon, F.R.S., in the 
Chair. 

The Secbetart read the Minutes of the last 
Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The following gentlemen wore elected, by 
ballot, Members of the Society : — 

Thomas Gbeenish, Esq., New Street, Dorset 
Square. 

Fbedebick Hollteb, Esq., Sunning Lodge, 
Bartholomew Villas, Kentish Town. 

J. B. Nicholas, Esq., Madras. 

Dr. Wbioht read the Annual Report of the 
Society, as follows : — 

In accordance with annual custom, the 
Council of the Photographic Society of London 
have to render the annual account of their 
stewardship, to report on the progress of the 
Society, and submit a balance-sheet of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure daring the past year. 

In preparing the Report now submitted, the 
Council have considered it advisable to depart 
somewhat from the precedent of former years : 
they desire to direct attention to the future 
prospects of the Society, as well as to notice 
its past progress. 

The Photographic Society of London has been 
established eleven years, and the Council look 
back with satisfaction to the beneficial influence 
it has exercised on the progress of photographic 
art during that period. The increase in the num- 
bers of those engaged in pursuits connected with 
photography has, during the last few years, 
been astonishingly rapid: in this country 
alone they form so large an aggregate body as 
far to exceed in numbers the whole population 
of many an important state. It is the ambition 
of the Photographic Society of London to re- 
present this great community, advocating the 
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interests and assisting the labours of all, — 
working in harmony with other existing 
societies, but also keeping in view those canses 
of failure which haTe led to the breaking up of 
several promising photographic societies. In- 
stitutions, like individuals, can only achieve 
and maintain success by giving heed to the 
lessons of experience; and the suggestions 
which your Council now submit for adoption 
by the Members have resulted from a careftil 
investigation into the present condition of the 
Society, with the view of improving its posi- 
tion, and extending its usefulness. 

It vsdll be seen, on reference to the balance- 
sheet, that the Society is free from debt. But 
the financial statement of the past year shows 
that the expenditure exceeded the receipts by a 
sum of £66 48. lOd. 

The income (comprising subscriptions, ^00 
6s, ; profits of Journal, £23 19s, Sd,) amounted 
to £324: 5s, Sd, The expenditure (including 
salaries, cost of Meetings, and incidental ex- 
penses, .£267 16s, 2d,; loss on Exhibition, 
jeil9 12s, 4d,) amounted to £387 8s. 6il, The 
debts now owing to the Society may be esti- 
mated at £199 8s. 3(Z. 

In the last four years of the Society's ex- 
istence there has been very slight variation in 
the amounts of annual income or the ordinary 
disbursements. 

RsGxxPTs. Expenditure. 

Income. Ordinary expenses. 

£ 8, d. £ 8, d, 

1861 333 17 10 313 19 7 

1862 362 2 2 299 3 10 

1863 331 4 2 295 10 8 

1864 324 5 8 267 16 2 



^1351 9 10 £1176 10 3 
In the total expenses of the Society there 
was, in £ 8. d, 

1861 a surplus of 1 3 

1862 a surplus of 32 18 10 

1863 a deficit of 166 3 2 

1864 a deficit of 66 4 10 

making an excess of expenditure over income 
of£209 7«.llef. 

The explanation of this is to be found in the 
losses incurred by the Exhibitions. It wHl 
be seen that the mere working expenses have 
heen £1176 lOs, 3d, during three years, whilst 
the receipts have been £1351 ds lOd, 

£ 8. d. 
In 1861 the cost of Exhibitions was 326 10 7 

1863 „ „ 308 15 8 

1864 „ „ 173 5 4 
The receipts were — 

1861 363 5 

1863 115 19 

1864 ^ 53 13 



the total deficiency in this one item on the 
three years when Exhibitions have been held 
being £275 14«. Idy — the relative position of 
the Society, in comparison wit£ the former 
year, being that at the commencement of 1864 
our liabilities were £234 13«., with £470 8«. 
to meet them, whilst at the present time the 
liability is £233 18s. M,, with the sum of 
£413 14*. 6d, to meet it. 

The serious loss entailed by the annual 
Exhibitions has led the Council to consider 
that the time is now arrived when some change 
is imperatively required. It appears to bo 
generally conceded that no Exhibition of pho- 
tographs can now be undertaken without loss, 
if conducted on the scale of former years. But 
it is still eminently desirable that the friends of 
the Society should meet together, and that an 
opportunity be afforded of estimating the pro- 
gress of file art. It has been suggested to 
diminish the time during which the Exhibition 
is open, so as to save the heavy cost of rental, 
and to inaugurate the opening by a 9oirit to the 
Members and their friends, when the adjudica- 
tion of the Medals shall be announced, and 
special prominence given to the great disco- 
veries of the year. 

The proceedings at the Meetings of the 
Society have been considered by your Council 
under the belief that it is especially important 
to cultivate that interchange of knowledge 
which is essential for solid advancement, so 
that scientific or theoretical investigators may 
obtain the assistance of ripe practical expe- 
rience. This useful corrective process is one 
of the elements it is most advisable to cultivate 
at the Meetings of the Society. It is important 
that the papers read be of immediate interest ; 
but it is of nearly equal importance tiiat the 
discussions they elicit should be free and fall, 
so that those who refer to the reports for infor- 
mation should have many opinions to guide 
their judgments. The Counol have speoally 
directed attention to the obtaining a succession 
of practical papers for the ensuing Meetings. 
In this they must appeal to the Membeils gene- 
rally for cooperation ; and the Council would 
especially point out how direct and valuable an 
opportunity these Meetings afford of bringing 
before the photographic world the results of 
individual research. All communications for- 
warded will be impartially considered by the 
Council, and every facility afforded for illus- 
trating or explaining the views of the authors. 

At the Meetings of the past Session a laige 
number of spepimens, illustrating new processes 
or other matters of photographic interest, have 
been shown or described, for which the Council 
desire to express their thanks to the exhibitors. 
In the belief that those contributions greatiy 
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enhance the interest of the meetingSy it is the 
wish of the Council that all such lUustrations 
of the art shall receive due attention, and 
none be j^iassed over without some official 
notice. "With this view it has been decided 
that information must be given, prior to the 
meeting, of whatever is intended to be laid 
before the Members. 

The proposed alteration in the days of the 
monthly meetings has been decided on after 
much careful ddiberation. The two national 
ISocieties which represent photography in Eng- 
land and Scotland have their proceedings spe- 
cially reported in the Journal. It is advisable 
that these reports appear at the very earHestdale 
after the meetings ; but certain cogent business 
reasons rendered it expedient that the Journal 
should continue to be published in the middle 
of the month, and on a stated day. The pro- 
posed change in the days of the meetings, 
henceforth to be held on the second Tuesday 
in each month, will allow authentic reports of 
both the above-mentioned Societies to appear 
within a few days after the Meetings. 

The management of the Journal has engaged 
the attention of a Committee specially ap- 
pointed to consider that subject. It is hoped 
during the ensuing year to make such altera- 
tions and improvements that the ' Photographic 
Journal ' shall be received as a reliable expo- 
nent of whatever is valuable in reference to the 
photographic art. 

The Council recognize with pride the coope- 
ration of ladies in photographic work. The 
walls of the Exhibitions have borne evidence 
of the excellent practical results produced by 
them. And the Council feel assured that the 
early death bf a noble and gifted lady, a Member 
of ilie Society, whose photographic skill was 
only one of many bright accomplishments, will 
be deeply regretted by all who saw the exqui- 
site photographic pictures exhibited by the late 
Lady Hawardon. 

In introducing the name of the newly elected 
Vice-President, the Council would refer to the 
nomber of photographers of eminence among 
the ranks of the medical profession. Many 
of them, like Dr. Wright, have been chiefly led 
to the study of the art through a recognition of 
its value in exactly delineating disease, without 
that irksome length of time required for a sketch 
even approximately accurate. The names of 
Br. Diamond, of Dr. Arthur Farre, of Dr. Julius 
Dolfuss, of Dr. W. Budd of Bristol, of Professor 
Beale of King^s College, deserve especial men- 
tion. And ^e beautiful microphotographs of 
Br. Maddox and of Dr. Duchesne testify the 
importance of photography in demonstrating 
with unimpeachable accuracy the appearances 
of minute stmcture as revealed by the micro- 



scope. The time is probably not far distant 
when physiology will depend on photogra^y 
for reliable illustrations of the subjects on 
which it treats. 

The newly elected Membera of Council aro 
Major Gresley, Mr. Mayall, and Mr. Shadbolt, 
all of them photographers of such eminence 
that the mention of their names will ensure 
inmiediate recognition of the reasons for their 
nomination. 

During the past session the following papers 
have been read : — 

Mr. Henbt CoopsBy jmi. on the Application of 
Double Printing. 

Mr. Hanbuby, on a Convenient Waahing-Ap- 
paratus. 

Mr. Swan, on a New Method of Carbon Print- 
ing- 
Mr. Hbnnah, of Brighton, on Positive Printing. 

Mr. Sydney Smyth exhibited the Application 
of the Magnesium Light. 

Mr. HsNBY CooPEB, Jun., on Printing with the 
Salts of Uranium. 

Mr. HuOHEs'sJvaluable oommnnication on tilie 
Tannin ProcesA. 

Dr. Maddox on Photomicroffiaphy, illustrated 
by some of the more remarkable specimens by 
Mr. How, by means of the Magic Lantern. 

Mr. Haes on Zoological Photography, illustrated 
by a series of Pictures. 

Mr. Johnson also exhibited and explained the 
New Pantascopic Camera. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the Eeport 
was adopted and confirmed. 

Mr. Elfhinstone Undebwood said, he had 
great pleasure in proposing that the day of 
Meeting be changed from the first Tuesday to 
the second Tu^ay in each month. The 
Council of the Society were anxious to do all 
in their power to promote its objects, and they 
asked the cooperation of the Members to make 
the monthly Meetings as interesting as possible. 
It appeared to be a most desirable object that 
the reports of the Society should be published, 
as far as practicable, immediately after the 
Meetings ; and that was the special reason why 
the Council recommended the alteration now 
proposed. 

Mr. Spode seconded the motion. 

The Chatbhan observed that, with reference 
to the day of Meeting, it was obvious that the 
first Tuesday in January, which possibly might 
be New-Year's day or a few days afterwards, 
could scarcely be so convenient as the second 
Tuesday in that month. So, he would say, for 
February or any other early month in the year, 
as far as he was personally concerned, he would 
rather have the second Tuesday than the first. 
With respect to the other periods of the year^ 
there was no very great inconvenience except 
that arising out of tiie publication of the Jour- 
nal. Those Members who had attended to the 
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Report (which he had no doubt they all did), 
would observe that the object of the change of 
the day was to make the publication of the 
minutes of their proceedings more convenient, 
and to enable them to be placed more speedily 
before the public after the Meetings of the 
Society. 

The motion was put and carried nem. con. 

The Chairman called attention to some ex- 
tremely beautiful specimens of Helsby's Helio- 
aristot^-pia, which had been placed upon the 
table. 

Dr. Diamond read the following letter from 
Dr. Hermann Vogel, President of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Berlin : — 

Berhn, January 27, 1865. 

Sir, — The Berlin Photographic Society in- 
tends to arrange an International Exhibition 
for the beginning of next May. 

Ordered by the Society, I make free to beg 
the most universal frequentation of the Exhi- 
bition by the honourable Members of the Lon- 
don Photographic Society. 

The Exhibition Committee will not fail to 
give the English photographs exhibited a place 
corresponding to the high rank of English 
photography ; and begs to observe that the Ex- 
hibition is worth the general notice of the En- 
glish photographers and amateurs, the English 
photographs being highly esteemed in Ger- 
many, and becoming an important article of 
import into that country. 

I have added to my letter several copies of 
the programma of the Exhibition, which I beg 
you to distribute among the Members of the 
London Photographic Society, and to publish 
in the Society's Journal. 

Mr. Trubner,20St. Dunstan's Hill, London, 
has engaged to convey the articles delivered 
to him for the Exhibition. 

Recommending the Exhibition to the ho- 
nourable Members of the London Photographic 
Society, I have the honour to sign, 
YotuB faithfully, 

Dr. Hermann Vogel, 
President of the Photographic 
Society of Berlin. 

Berlin tTniyerrity, January 28, 1865. 
Programma of the Berlin IntemationaJ' PJiotc- 
grapkie Rrhibition of 1866, arranged by the 
I'hotograjyhic Society of Berlin. 

1. The Berlin Photographic Society intends 
to arrange an International Photographic Ex- 
hibition, which is to begin the 15th of May, and 
to last previously the next four weeks after 
that term. 

2. The Exhibition shall bring all branches 
of photography, i. e. portraits, groups, land- 
scapes, architecture, reproductions, enlarged 



and microscopical photographs, instantaneoas 
views, photographs of animals and plants, &c., 
&c. ; besides it shall show the many applica- 
tions of photography to art, science, and in- 
dustry: in the first line, photolithographs, 
photographical engravings, photosculptures, 
photographs on china, glass, and enamel, pat- 
terns of the application of photography to war, 
architecture, and engineering (i. e. pictures of 
engines, ships, «fec.), on natural science, medi- 
cine, justice, commerce, mechanics, &c. &c. 

Furthermore the Exhibition shall give a ta- 
bleau of the History of Photography, and for 
that purpose patterns shall be exhibited, which 
illustrate the processes used since the origin of 
otir art, and the gradual improvement of them. 
The Committee begs possessors of such patterns 
of historical value to send them to be exposed ; 
likewise it wishes to have exhibited proofe of 
the newest methods, as carbon-prints, ura- 
nium-prints, pictures on dry plates, &c. Other 
objects for the Exhibition are photographic 
apparatus, chemicals, frames, furniture for the 
studio, and photographic literature. 

3. Notice of articles to be exhibited is to be 
sent in, post paid, before April 1, 1865,with spe- 
cification of the nature and number of objects, 
and the breadth and height of room claimed for 
them, to Mr. Ferdinand Beyrich, 101 Frie- 
drichsstrasse, Berlin, who will give further in- 
formation on post-paid appliance. 

4. The articles themselves must be sent in 
before May 1, 1865. Objects arriving after this 
time cannot be taken notice of. Send the ar- 
ticles also to Mr. Beyrich. For the compilation 
of the Exhibition Catalogue, a special list of 
contents is to be added to every article sent in, 
containing all explanation the exhibitor might 
wish to have published by the Catalogue ; if the 
articles are to be sold, the price of them, &c. 

5. The photographs to be exhibited are to 
be exposed in frame under glass-panes. The 
framing of the photographs may, if requested, 
be provided by the Committee at the charge of 
the exhibitor. Photographs of exc^edmgly 
great dimensions may, if requested by the Ex- 
hibitor, be exposed without a covering pane. 

6. The returning of the articles cannot be 
done sooner than two weeks after the Exhibi- 
tion is closed. 

7. The expenses for sending in and return- 
ing articles are paid by the exhibitors. To 
facilitate the conveyance, agents employed in 
the capitals of Europe may be applied to. 

For the United Kingdom, Mr. Triibner, St. 
Dunstan's Hill, London, has engaged himself as 
agent for conveying the articles delivered to 
him. 

Of course, exhibitors may send their articles 
directly to Mr. Beyrich. 
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8. rire-insuranco is provided by the Com- 
mittee; but although all posfdble measures will 
be taken to protect the articles against theft or 
other injuries, the Committee cannot answer 
for such damages. 

9. The Exhibition Committee claims the 
right of excluding from the Exhibition articles 
of no value, or not corresponding to the state- 
ments of this programma. 

10. The Committee is trying to procure 
exemption from custom. Further information 
thereof will be given as soon as the exemption 
is granted. 

Mr. Thurston Thompson exhibited an ex- 
tensive series of beautiful photographs taken 
from pictures and other works of art. Mr. 
Joubert laid on the table specimens of photo- 
graphs done by his new process, and promised 
a short description thereof at a future meeting. 

Messrs. Helsby exhibited some fine examples 
of photography on opal glass. 

The Chiltiuian said that, this being the An- 
nual Meeting of the Society, the election of 
Officers would, according to the Eules, now 
take place. By those Rules it was provided, 
that whoever proposed to change what he 
might call (for every one would understand 
him) th^ house list must give notice of his 
intention ; but whether the satisfaction which 



was entertained with respect to the names 
which he would now read to the Meeting was 
BO great that no one desired a change, or firom 
whatever cause it might arise, it seemed that 
there would be no necessity on this occasion 
to appoint scrutineers, or to have a ballot, or to 
go through any of the forms of election, because 
no other names could be now proposed except 
those which he had in the paper before him. 
The only course for him therefore was declare 
those gentlemen duly elected who had been 
put forward by the Council. 

Peesidekt. 
The Lord Chief Baron, F.B.8. 

Yicb-Pbbbtdeht. 
H. G. Wright, Esq., M,D. 

Tbbasubeb. 
A. B. Hamilton, Esq. 

Council. 
Major Gresley. 
Mr. MayalL 
Mr. Shadbolt. 
Mr. Thurston Thompson. 
Mr. Bobinson. 

The Sbcbetabt then laid the Balance-sheet 
on the Table. 



Dr. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Income and Expenditure Account. 



Cr. 



Dec. 31, 1864. £ s. d. 

To Entnnoe Fees and Subscriptions 297 8 

Intereet Account 2 18 

Photographic Journal 23 19 8 



Capital Account per Baknoe 



Dr. 



324 6 8 
66 4 10 



;C390 10 6 



Dec. 31, 1864. £ s, d. 

By General Bxpenaes 267 16 2 

Exhibition Account 119 12 4 

Property Account 3 2 



X380 10 6 



General Balance, Bee. 81, 1864. 



Or. 



Dec 31, 1864. £ a. rf.l 

To sandrj persons for Balances ovnng to 

them 233 13 8 

To Capital Account for Balance 398 15 9 



^632 9 5 



Dec. 31, 1864. £ s. d. 

By sundry persons for Balances owing by 

them 99 8 3 

For Subscriptions in arrear— say 100 

By Cash Account: — ^Balance at 

Bank 96 17 8 

Petty Cash 26 10 7 

Interest Account 2 18 

125 6 3 

By Three' per Cent Consols., Balance of 

Stock .fT 100 18 4 

By Property Account per Estimated Value 27 18 
ByPhotographiciTonmal per Value of Stock 178 18 7 



£6S2 9 5 



We hare eiamined the Aoooonts, and find the same conect. 



Feb. 7. 1865. 



CHABLKS HEISOH,! ^.^.-a^. 
HENBY CLAUDET, /-*««»«•- 
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Hie FsEsavsT then deliyered the following 
Address: — 

I have to return you thanks for the ho- 
nour yon have conferred upon me on this oc- 
casion, by sanctioning the nomination of my- 
self as President by tiie Council. Gentlemen, 
I entertain the same zeal for the progress of 
photography that I ever did, whether it is 
considered as an art or as a science ; and though 
I am not so young 'as to be able to testily that 
zeal in the same way that I have done formerly, 
I hope I am not altogether incapable of ren- 
dering some service when the opportunity 
arises. The expenses of our meetings here 
are justly considered by the Council as not 
open to any exception ; but it is possible, very 
likely, to procure accommodation upon easier 
terms elsewhere. It is notorious that socie- 
ties which undoubtedly (as I think) have no 
higher claim to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment are accommodated in the pubHc rooms 
at Burlington House. There almost every so- 
ciety of any note (except the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which has declined to go from Somer- 
set House) has some accommodation. The 
expense of coming to this place, I am told, is 
about ^0 per annum ; and I think it very 
likely we may be able to get accommodation at 
Burlington House. I propose, myself, to go 
there to-morrow and ascertain if it be prac- 
ticable in point of fact, and, if practicable in 
fact, then I propose to make application to the 
members of the Government with whom the 
matter rests, so as to endeavour to obtain the 
sanction of the authorities of the country for 
our holding our meetrnga where other socie- 
ties (some of which, undoubtedly, are not better 
entitled to favour and protection than we are) 
are now accommodated. 

Gentlemen, on the earliest occasion when I 
had the honour to address you, I stated — not at 
all xmdervaluing the beauty, the accuracy, and 
the important uses which in all directions 
arise out of the exercise of the photographic 
art (uses which are daily becoming more im- 
portant, more universal, and more generally 
felt) — not undervaluing this exercise, of which 
you have abundant specimens upon the table, 
I stated that I thought great assistance might 
be derived to philosophy by considering that 
part of photography which is purely scientific. 
And there is no doubt that the labours of pho- 
tographers have contributed very largely to 
that dissection of the sun's rays which enables 
us to discover and detect what are probably the 
Hiructure , and character, and properties of the 
great luminary which is the h^ and front 
of the photographic art — ^I mean, the sun itself. 
The labours of Mr. Warren De la Eue in this de- 



partment you must all of you be aware of; and 
I may put within a parenthesis that I hope, 
as soon as ever the weather becomes warmer 
and more fit for such an exhibition, we shall 
be able to induce Mr. Warren De la Eue to 
perform a promise given by him to dehver a 
lecture upon the subject in this room, or in 
some better one, if we get it. It is perfectly 
well known that when you dissect and sepa- 
rate by means of a prism the rays of the snn, 
you get at the extreme end, where the red 
rays are, rays which are not visible, at least 
not to our eyes, but which apparently contain 
the heat ; and at the other end, where the violet 
rays are, you get the actinic rays, which are 
the source of the photographic power, but 
which are not visible to our eyes. They 
produce light and shade, and sometimes by 
accident, apparentiy, they produce colour; 
but they are invisible to tiie human eye. 
It very Hkely may be that there are creatures 
to whom these rays are as visible as those we 
see, it being perfectly weU known that at cer- 
tain periods of life the human ear becomes in- 
sensible to the sound of the cricket, or the ex* 
tremely shrill note of the bat ; and as we find 
that there are sounds audible to some ears 
which are not so to others, it naturally leads 
to the conclusion that if there are certain parts 
of the sun's rays which are invisible to some 
eyes, they may be visible to others, and may 
be performing operations upon the senses of 
other creatures to which we are not open. But 
what I was about to remark was the extra- 
ordinary efiiBct of the diligence and zeal, and 
the powerful battery (if I may so caU it) of 
apparatus which Mr. De la Hue has brought 
into the field, for the purpose of discovering 
the structure of the sun. And it is now ap- 
parentiy well known that the sun is probably 
more unequal in its surface than the moon is, 
and that by proper arrangements of apparatus 
you can discover these inequalities. It was 
first discovered, I believe (after astonishing the 
philosophical world for some time, no one being 
able correctly to understand what it meant), 
during an eclipse of the sun, when the eye is 
enabled to see that which is otherwise con- 
cealed. It was then ascertained that there 
were extensions upon the surface of the sun, 
the effect of which no one could judge of at 
that time, but which now turn out to be un- 
doubtedly projections in the nature of moun- 
tains. And Mr. De la Eue (as this is purely 
a photographic discovery) has been enabled 
by photography to obtain pictures of that which 
the human eye cannot see, but which the eye 
of photography does see. In other words, the 
rays which produce no effect upon the human 
eye wiU pass through the excessiye light which 
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ooreis the suifsEUse of the san, and make an im- 
press upon a proper paper so as to give jou a 
picture of the sun when aliining in his fiill 
strength. This is one of the matters which, I 
own, I have been watching for and expecting ; 
bat I expect much more. I own that I look 
forward to the period when photography and 
its connexion with the arts and chemistry will 
be the means of discovering a variety of mat- 
ters which at present are either in a state of 
great obscurity or else almost entirely un- 
known. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry that my Toice is, 
at this present foggy season, not in a con- 
dition to enable me to express myself with 
mach satisfaction ; but I am glad to have had 
the opportiinity of making these observations. 
Thanking you for the honour you have done 
me, and professing to be ready to render you 
all the service in my power, I would only 
add that I shall be happy to continue to fill 
the office to which you have elected me this 
evening, as long as you think I am available 
for any purpose ; and when I cease to be your 
President, I shall not cease to be your warmest 
well- wisher, and, as far as I have any power, 
a zealous promoter of the objects of this Society. 

The proceedings were then adjourned to 
the second Tuesday in the month of March. 



The CmmciJ of ike Photographic Society, in 
proposing/ to print in the Journal abstracts of 
papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, or in 
giving the papers at length, do not therei>y 
adopt the views or opinions of tJie authors. 

No notice can he taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must he authenticated hy the name and ad- 
dress of the writer ; not necessarily forpuh- 
lieaiion, hut as a guarantee of his good faith. 

The same proviso contends to communications to 
the Editor. 

Exhihition of the Photographic Society of 
Scotland and its Medals. 
The Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Scotland is one of the very 
^, if not the best, exposition of the art that 
has taken place under the auspices of this 
S<Haety. It is true, there is no great centre of 
attraction — ^no picture that would command 
^ attention of the crowd, the ignorant as 
well as the learned in the art — as in former 
years; but the whole is uniformly excellent, 
<P|^hfied, fortunately (for we do not quite like 
to evenness of result — ^it is too monotonous) 
oysome poor and a few very bad pictures. 

As in nearly all collections of photographs, 
"^polation triumphs over mind. About 



twenty of the pictures exhibited are the lesolt 
of intellect ; about 600 result from the (Muefiil 
use of lenses, cameras, and chemicals ; and the 
remaining few have certainly not benefited by 
either. Photographs are now becoming so 
uniformly good that perfect manipulation will 
pass unnoticed, if it be not recommended by 
some more brilliimt qualities. 

This plethora of excellence is, we presume, 
the e^lanation of the greater number of 
medals given this season. Early last year the 
Society advertised that they proposed to award 
their silver Medals for the following pictures 
in their ensuing Exhibition : — 

The best view taken by a dry process ; the 
details of the process to be communicated to 
the Society. 

The best view, taken by an amateur, by any 
process. 

The best view in Scotland, taken by any 
process. 

The best group. 

The best portrait. 

The Council reserving the power of award- 
ing extra Medals for any picture of sufficient 
merit which may not have been included in 
the above list. 

It will be seen, from the last clause, that 
sufidert margin was allowed to the adjudi- 
cators to reward any specially worthy produc- 
tion ; but it is to be regretted that the prize 
pictures were confined to those printed from 
single negatives, the only deviation from this 
rule being that views might have had skies 
printed firom separate negatives, or tiiey might 
have been toned or shaded before fixing. Ttda 
alteration of the rules has evidently had an 
effect on one, at least, of the most regular and 
successful exhibitors, who this year sends only 
comparatively small pictures instead of the 
lai^ and important works he has formerly 
exMbited. 

The Medals have been awarded as followB :— 

Eor the best landscape by a dry process, to 
Mr. James Mudd, Manchester, for his view 
in << Dunham Park, Cheshire"; ihe negative 
taken on a coUodio-albumen plate. This is a 
splendid study of trees and water, and a beau- 
tiful transcript of park-like scenery. Mr. Mudd 
has long maintained his position at the head 
of the diy-plate photographers in England* 
T^iis is the second Medal this artist has re- 
ceived from the Scottish Society. 

The Medal for the best view by an amateur 
was awarded to Mr. John Smith, for his pic- 
ture '' On the Leader-water,Melrose,"a dumn« 
ingly artistic little picture, in which composi- 
tion, light and shade, and all art-qualities 
have received attention. 

Mr. James Annan, of Glasgow, obtained the 
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Medal awarded for the best view in Scotland, 
for hia picture of '< Dumbarton Caatle/' Mr. 
Annan ia always happy in his landseapea, and 
the prize picture f^ly bears out the high 
opinion we have always entertained of his 
merits, not only as a saccessfiil landscape-pho- 
tographer, but also as a master of portrait- 
photography and reproduction. 

To Mr. J. Bamsay L'Amy was awarded the 
Medal for the best group, a clearly defined and 
well-lighted picture of " A Group" — a capital 
rendering of a difficult subject. 

Mr. H. P. Eobinson (Leamington*) received 
the Medal for the best portrait. The subject 
obtaining the reward is catalogued '* Brenda," 
the name, we presume, of the pretty giri por- 
trayed. It has been one of the r^roaches of 
photography,offcen seized upon by its detractors^ 
that the undiscriminating lens and the insensate 
tiiough sensitive tablet regarded not the dis- 
tinction between golden locks and tresses 
which vie with the raven's wing in jetty black- 
ness, rendering each with the same metallic 
lights and sombre shadows. Here, at least, 
the reproach is groundless. A fair and gentle 
girl is reading in an attitude of perfect re 
pose, all unconscious of portraiture, her sunny 
locks flowing in waving luxuriance upon her 
shoulders. The composition is very simple, 
but veiy complete, the light and shade b^g 
managed with rare skill. The mass of the pic- 
ture is rendered in a very low key ; but the 
effect is bright and sunny in the extreme, 
despite the breadth of shade which charac- 
terizes the treatment. It is a picture which 
the possessor will find renewed delight in 
studying; and we congratulate the members of 
the Society on the fact that this portrait, or 
study, has been selected as the presentation- 
print. Among the seven medals Mr. Robinson 
has received^ from this]) Society, have been 
awards for the best composition, the best group, 
the best frame of cartes de visite, the best land- 
scape, and the best picture of any kind ; and 
now he bears off the honours due to the best 
portraiture. Surely the force of merit cannot 
farther go. 

The extra Medals were awarded thus : — 

To Mr. Highley, of London, for a series of 
microscopic slides, the excellence of which is 
well known to our readers ; and 

To the Fantascopic Company, for a series of 
beautiM panoramic views taken by their 
pantascopic camera. 

It will be seen that four of the Medals go to 
England; the others are awarded to Scottish 
photc^raphers, — which gives us occasion to re- 

* Mr. BobinBon has left Leaminffton for the metro- 
polis, where he now devotes himself to advising and 
teaching photographer!.— Eo. 



mark on the liberality and kind feehog tibe 
Society has always shown to En^ish ^oto- 
graphers, seeing there is so mudi talent on tin 
other side of the Tweed. 

The statistics of the Exhibition are interest- 
ing, and show that dry processes are mad 
more patronized in the North tb«^" in England: 
out of about 700 frames of pictures, about 150 
are by processes other than wet collodion; while 
the last Exhibition of the Photographic Society 
of London contained only one specimen by & 
dry process I Amongst the dry processes col- 
lodio-albumen is the most prominent, both in 
number of examples and in quality ; tannin 
ranks next in number ; and the Fotheigill, hot- 
water, malt, and honey processes are repre- 
sented. Mr. T. B. Johnston, the Honorary 
Secretary, to whom much of the success of the 
Exhibition is owing, shows that waxed paper 
is not yet obsolete, but that very fine pictures, 
that lose nothing by being hung side by side 
with the finest productions of collodion, can 
be produced by its aid. 

It is somewhat difficult in a general notice 
of such a large number of pictures, in which 
such evenness of fsur quality prevails, to enter 
into detailed notice of special merit or short- 
comings; we may, however, say with tnith, 
there are more pictures which are thoroughly 
good than there are which are irredeemably 
bad, although there are examples of each qoa- 
Hty. 

The medalists exhibit many other valuable 
photographs besides the prize pictures. In 
landscape, Messrs. Vernon Heath, Stephen 
Thompson, Jaboz Hughes, Crombie, Peat, 
M*Earlane, Drummond, and many more me- 
rit unqualified approbation. The Edinburgh 
photographers are especially strong in por- 
traiture : fine examples are eaJiibited by Messrs. 
Mofiat, Horsburgh, Eodger, M'Glashan & 
Walker, Dr. Adamson, Dallas, Neilson, and 
others. Mrs. Cameron exhibits her series of 
out-of-focus portraits of celebrities. We mnst 
give this lady credit for daring originality, but 
at the expense of all other photographic qua- 
li ties. A true artist would employ all the re- 
sources at his disposal, in whatever branch of 
art he might practise. In these pictures all that 
is good in photography has been neglected, and 
the shortcomings of the art are prominently 
exhibited. We are sony to have to speak thus 
severely on the works of a lady, but we feeJ 
compelled to do so in the interest of the art 
But we also have to speak in terms of the se- 
verest reprobation, on other grounds, of another 
picture, "Nearing Home," by Bullock Brothers. 
This is, we presume, a composition photography 
but it is certainly in no sense a pictorial com- 
position. A young person, essentially mundane, 
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and ei^oyiiig, we hope and believe, from her 
i^peaiance, a condition of robust health, is sus- 
pended amid ootton-wool clouds with anns up- 
lifted, and is supposed to represent the disem- 
bodied spirifs flight into rest and immortality. 
The inspiration of a Soheffer leads us reverently 
into the r^on of imaginative art ; but we think 
there is something of iirevercnce in the photo- 
graphic representation of a clumsy woman 
takmg a " header " into heaven. 

When we commenced this notice, we intended 
to pass over the few bad examples we met 
vith, and notice only a few of the prominently 
good photographs ; but we could not let a pic- 
ture which midces a farce of serious things, like 
the one we have just mentioned, pass without 
ft protest. We are glad to be able to conclude 
vith unreserved praise to the excellent Secre- 
tary, Mr. T. B. Johnston, for the completeness 
of the Exhibition and the perfection of the 
general arrangements. 



The WdMy type for Photography on Ivory or 
Wood. By G. Whakton Simpsok. 

The chief difficulties of printing an image from 
a photographic negative on surfjEices like those 
of ivory and wood have arisen from their im- 
perfect and unequal absorption of the sensi- 
tive solutions. If these substances were first 
treated with a soluble chloride, and then sub- 
mitted to a silver bath in the same manner as 
paper, a sensitive surface was obtained, but of 
a very unequal character, the variation in the 
texture of the material being distinctly marked 
by the unequal intensity in different parts of 
the image. To overcome this difficulty, various 
methods have been tried. The surfaces have 
been coated vrith collodion or albumen con- 
taining the haloid salts to be made sensitive 
by the action of the silver bath. These plans 
have answered to a certain extent ; but still 
serious difficulties remained. The coUodion- 
fihn remaining, destroyed one of the great 
charms which ivory possesses for the minia- 
ture-painter — the suitable texture of surface 
for his work ; and for the wood-engraver it 
was still worse, as it was apt to chip up in the 
course of cutting with the graver, and ob- 
literate the work. The albumen had the same 
objections, but in a less degree, yet still suffi- 
cient to mar the effect very seriously. If the 
coUodion-ffim were removed, the whole image 
generally disappeared with it. The albumen- 
film, when removed, did leave some image be- 
hind; but its removal satisfactorily was gene- 
^y a troublesome task. 

Ifl the course of some recent experiments 
^ ivory, I have fbund that the Wothlytype 
F'^^wsB possessed every quality for giving the 



most satisfiictory results on these surfaces. 
The prepared sur&ce of the ivory is coated 
with the sensitive Wothlytype collodion, ex- 
posed under a negative, toned, fixed, and 
washed in the usual way. When complete 
and dried, a few drops of ether and a piece of 
cotton wool remove the coUodion-film, leaving 
a perfect image on the ivory underneath. 

If a homy collodion be used, the image will 
be more perfectly retained within the film ; and 
it is for this reason not suitable. I have used 
a collodion made from a somewhat powdery 
pyroryline, saturated with nitrate of uranium, 
and coni»ining about 4 grains of nitrate of 
silver to each ounce. It prints somewhat more 
slowly on ivory than paper, tends to produce 
a more vigorous image, and requires very little 
over-printing, especially if submitted to a 
bath of dilute acetic acid before toning and 
fixing; for we find that with Wothlytype 
prints the image is much less reduced during 
toning and fixhig, if it have been submitted to 
the bath of acetic acid and water first. By 
remaining in this solution five or ten minutes 
the uranium salt is dissolved out of the film, 
and the print may now be submitted to the 
action of a tx)ning and fixing bath, consisting 
of gold and sulphocyanide of ammonium ; or 
it may be toned in a bath of chloride of gold 
and acetate of soda, and then fixed in a solu- 
tion of sulphocyanide of ammonium, one part, 
in ten of water. I have tried both plans, and 
with ivory have obtained the best results by 
using the acetate bath. A thorough rinsing 
completes the operation. 

So far as the process is concerned, the ope- 
ration is perfecUy easy, and there appears to be 
no difficulty in getting good results ; but there 
is one source of failure to be guarded against, 
which is in the preparation of the ivory itself. 
In the first experiments, I used the tablets of 
ivory as sold bytiie artists' colourman, ready pre- 
pared for miniature-painting, the surface being 
apparently everything that could be desired. 
When the picture was finished, however, I 
was wofully disappointed : by some means or 
other a factitious surface had been given to the 
tablet, without really removing the saw-marks, 
which now appeared in deep but fine ridges, 
quite sufficient to spoil the effect, and to give 
the appearance besides of a print which had 
not been in proper contact with the negative 
in the pressure-frame. 

In subsequent operations I found it desirable 
to prepare the ivory myself. This is very 
simply done. A suitable piece having been 
selected, as free from grain as possible, all 
traces of saw-marks must be removed by 
means of a steel scraper or a piece of glass. 
This being done, the ivory is placed on a piece 
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of board, and a few drops of dean water and a 
little yerjr ^ne pumioe-powder quite free from 
grit applied. The sniface is then carefolly 
smoothed by this, rabbing all oyer with a 
circular motion. A glass muller is the right 
thing te use, I belieTe; but I have found a 
new cork bung answer admirably. When 
every trace of mark or scratch of any kind is 
remoTed, the tablet is ready for use. If a 
little cuttle fish-bone in powder be used dry te 
finish withy the texture of the surfsu^e will be 
improved. 

There is, of course, a difficulty in printing 
on ivory not easily overcome. It cannot be 
turned back, like paper, in order te examine 
the progress of printing. I have foimd, how- 
ever, that if it be thin, and care be used, it is 
possible te raise it up sufficiently to judge of 
the progress withont any danger, and have 
done so in all the experiments I have tried. 

It is important te remember that, for the 
purposes of the miniature-painter, a light, de- 
licate, sharp impression, as full of deteil as 
possible, and without dark shadows, is re- 
quired. A soft negative will generally an- 
swer the purpose best. 

By using tiiie same manipulations through- 
out, employing a prepared block of boxwood, 
the photograph may be printed on wood for the 
engraver, more simply and efficiently than by 
any other plan I know. 

I hope shortly te describe a process in which 
the photographic image may be very easily and 
perfectly printed on canvas for the purposes of 
the oil-painter. 

On the Action of Ozone upon Insensitive Iodide 
and Bromide of Silver, By M. Cabet Lea, 
Philadelphia. 

A STATEUENT hss rcccutly appeared in a French 
scientific journal, ' Les Mondes,' te the effect 
that ozone is capable of giving sensitiveness to 
insensitive iodide of silver. M. J. P. Kaiser 
states that he has found that certain vapours, 
such as the vapour of benzine, exercise a power- 
ful effect of this kind, converting one insensitive 
variety into one that was highly sensitive ; that 
he attributed this effect to the ozone produced 
by the contact of this vapour with atmospheric 
air ; that he therefore experimented with air 
ozonized by a galvanic induction apparatus, 
and found the same results produced, but in a 
much more marked degree. 

This stetement was not altogether the first 
suggestion of the matter which I had seen. 
A French photographic journal narrated, a 
few months back, a case in which a phote- 
grapher, whose plates had refused te afford 
any image at all, restored their sensitiveness 



and got them into satisfactory working order 
by simply generating ozone in the room. To 
this latter statement I was disposed to attach 
little importance ; but the explicit and cir- 
cumstantial one just above referred to was a 
different matter. 

Those who put forth those statements do 
not seem te have been aware of their true im- 
portance. Not (mly would such a fact be of 
great theoretical interest, but its practical 
apphcations would be immense, especially in 
reference te outdoor photegraphy, the easy 
execution of which on wet collodion would at 
once have become practicable ; for plates could 
be coated with insensitive iodide of silver in 
ordinary light (say, for example, after Mr. 
Sayce's formula). This plate could be placed 
in an ordinary dark sHde, and a vessel con- 
taining the means of generating ozone could 
be placed in the camera. On withdrawing the 
dark shutter from the slide, the plate would 
be uncovered and exposed te the ozonized air 
of the camera. In due time the lens would be 
uncovered, and the image allowed te fall on 
the now sensitive surface. The development 
would then be effected in one of Weiske's de- 
veloping-cases, and thus the whole process 
would be reduced te the utmost simplicity. 

In view, therefore, of the interest which 
attaches te this question, I was led to make 
the following trials : — In place of using ozone 
generated by electricity, as done by M. Kaiser, 
I preferred to generate it by chemical means, 
viz. by phosphorus and also by the action of 
sulphuric acid on chameleon-mineral. As the 
source of the ozone was not the same as that 
used by M. Kaiser, my results cannot be con- 
sidered as strictly controlling his ; but the action 
of ozone from the two sources is so similar that 
we should naturally expect similar results in 
the two cases. 

A. Ozone hy Phosphorus, 
The ozone was generated in a large bellglass, 
and the experimente were not commenced till 
paper impregnated with starch and alkaline 
io^de exhibited an immediate and strong ozone 
reaction. 

I. Action on Iodide of Silver. — Paper was 
plunged into an ordinary negative bath, and 
dpied. Strips were immersed in solution of 
iodide of potassium, and, without leaving them 
in tod long, were next thrown into dean water 
and washed. 

1. A piece of this paper, thus imbued wm 
wahsed insensitive iodide of silver, was placed 
in the ozone-apparatus for two minutes. K 
was then exposed te diffused daylight for rix 
seconds. The application of an iron developer 
produced no darkening whatever. A hoff^ 
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exposure to light was also without effect. The 
paper was just as insensitiye as before being 
exposed to the ozone. 

2. The effects of a longer ezposore to the 
Qfone were next tried. The paper, prepared 
as before, was exposed for half an hour to the 
action of the ozone, and exposed to a moderate 
difosed daylight for twenty seconds. The iron 
developer produced no effect whatever. 

3. Same as 2, but exposed to light for thirty 
seconds. Result as before. 

4. The paper was prepared as before, but, 
after immersion in the solution of iodide of 
potassium, the washing in water was omitted, 
and the strip was placed in the ozone-apparatus 
just as it left the solution of iodide. The paper 
immediately changed to a deep chocolate-brown, 
while still in the ozone-apparatus. This effect 
vas at once attributed to the action of the 
OKone on the free alkaline iodide ; but, to place 
the matter beyond doubt, the paper was thrown 
into a solutioii of hyposulphite of soda, which 
instantly bleached it. 

It seems hardly likely that this reaction, so 
▼ell known, could have been mistaken for an 
indication of sensitiveness to light. Perhaps, 
if the exposure to ozone had been conducted in 
diffused daylight instead of in a dark room, a 
eaieless experimenter might have been misled, 
by the sim^rity of the chocolate-brown colour 
produced to that so often occuning in photo- 
graphy, into a misapprehension of the agency 
at work, and might have supposed that the 
ozone had rendered the insensitive iodide of 
silver sensitive to the diffosed light of the room. 
Such an error seems, however, unlikely. 

5. Paper was prepared as before, was ex- 
posed fifteen minutes to the action of ozone, 
then one minute to the light of a strong argand 
gas-burner, one half being protected from the 
Hght. An iron developer was then applied. 
No effect was produced, nor could the side ex- 
posed to the light be distinguished in any way, 
after the application of the developer, from that 
which had not been exposed. 

[It was previously ascertained that a sensi- 
tized ooUodion plate placed in the same position 
as respects the same light was powerfully im- 
pressed in twenty seconds, or one-third the 
tune just mentioned.] 

6. Paper was prepared in the same manner ; 
hut after pladng in the solution of iodide, and 
washing, it was dried, and in this condition 
exposed to the ozone for fifteen minutes. Then 
to the same gas-light for one minute, partly 
^▼ered. Result same as number 5. 

7. Alter treatment with silver and iodide, 
>nd washing, the paper was exposed to ozone 
for fifteen minutes, tlien to the same gas-light 
as m 5 and 6 for one minutei partly covered. 



It was then developed with pyrogallic add to 
which nitrate of silver and citric acid had been 
added, and this was kept on tiU the paper Was 
blackened by the deposition of silver. « Not the 
slightest distinction could be traced between 
the parts that had been exposed to light and 
those that had been protected by thick yellow 
paper. 

II. Action on Bromide of Stiver, — 8. In order 
to give a greater variety to the experiments, 
the bromide of silver submitted to trial was not 
disseminated through paper as was done with 
the iodide in the foregoing trials, but was used 
in a collodion-film. For this purpose a collodion 
was made somewhat similar in character to 
that proposed by Mr. Sayce, in which the bro- 
mide of silver is suspended in the collodion 
with its sensibility destroyed by the presence 
of a small excess of alkaline bromide. The 
proportions used were as foUows : — 

Ether ^ ounce. 

Alcohol 1 „ 

Pyroxyline 10 grs. 

Bromide of ammonium 9 „ 

Nitrate of silver ia| „ 

These proportions leave a slight excess of 
bromide of ammonium present, which ensures 
that the bromide of silver is in the insensitive 
form. 

9. A portion of this collodion was poured on 
glass and exposed to a highly ozonized atmo- 
sphere for three minutes. It was then exposed 
to a large gas-light for fifty seconds. On the 
application of an iron developer no darkening 
was observable. 

10. In order to afford a term of comparison, 
a film of ordinary collodion was sensitized in 
the negative bath in the usual manner, and 
was exposed to the same light for twenty 
seconds. On the application of the same de-» 
veloper it was strongly darkened. 

11. The same collodion as in 9 was exposed 
to the same ozonized atmosphere for 45 minutes. 
It was next exposed to the same gas-light as 
8 and 9 for thirty seconds. The application of 
the developer produced no darkening. 

12. Same as 10, but exposed to light for one 
minute and a half. Result as before. 

13. Same, but exposed to light for three 
minutes. Result as before. In no case was 
the slightest reducing effect produced. 

B. Ozone hy Chameleon-mineral, 

Action on Bromide of Silver. — ^The bromide 
of silver was used in the same form as before, 
vis. in collodion containing a small excess of 
bromide of ammonium. I should have men- 
tioned belbre, that the insensibility to Hght of 
this aigento-ozonized collodion was first care- 
fdlly tested and proved Ozone was generated 
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in a closed box by the action of nndiluted sul- 
phuric add on chameleon-mineral, the vessel 
containing which was set aside for a short time 
to let the4>urple vapours pass off. It was then 
set in the box, and the condition of the atmo- 
sphere was examined from time to time by ap- 
propriate test-paper. 

14. Before commencing with the ozone- trials, 
a piece of glass was collodionized with ordinary 
collodion and sensitized in the negative bath. 
It was then exposed to a weak diffused daylight 
for thirty seconds, after which it immediately 
darkened under the developer. This was to 
determine the action and power of the light in 
question. 

15. The collodion containing insensitive bro- 
mide was exposed to a weakly ozonized atmo- 
sphere for ten minutes. It was then exposed 
to the same daylight as the ordinary sensitive 
plate mentioned in 14, and for the same time. 
An ifon developer was then applied, but not 
the slightest indication of sensitiveness was 
observable. 

16. The last experiment was repeated under 
the same conditions, but with a treble exposure 
to the action of the same ozonized atmosphere, 
viz. thirty minutes instead of ten. The expo- 
sure to Ught was the same, and the inscnsi- 
tiveness the same. 

1 7. Instead of a weakly ozonized atmosphere, 
as in the last two cases, a strong one was pre- 
pared, and a plate similarly prepared with in- 
sensitive argento-bromide collodion was placed 
in it ten minutes. It was then exposed to the 
same light and treated in the same manner as 
in the experiment immediately preceding, and 
with the same results : not the slightest indi- 
cation of sensibility. 

In this last experiment, the atmosphere was 
ozonized sufficiently to render iodide of potas- 
sium and starch paper instantly blue. In the 
two previous, this reaction showed itself more 
^adually. 

In remarking upon the experiments just de- 
tailed, I may observe in the first place that the 
ozone was unquestionably always present in 
such strength as to bring out its marked chemi- 
cal effects. This was demonstrated not only by 
its action on the characteristic test-paper, but 
also by its chemical action exhibited in experi- 
ment 4. 

Again, the experiments were tried in the 
most juried ways. The ozone was produced in 
two different manners, and of varied strength. 
The surfaces to be tested were also exposed for 
widely varied times, from two minutes to forty- 
five. 

The nature of the light was also varied, ex- 
periments having been made both with daylight 
and artificial light The time of exposure to 



light was very various, and in several cases, after 
the first results had been noted, the paper or 
film, still wet with the developer, was carried 
into the light and exposed for some time, to 
see if any faint sensibility existed and would 
manifest itself by the prolonged action of light. 
No such result appearcid. The experiments in- 
cluded both iodide and bromide of silver; and 
both paper (of which two different sorts wero 
intentionally used) and collodion were used as 
tho vehicles for the silver compound. 

The result appears to show pretty dearlj 
that ozone has no power of giving sensibiUty 
to insensitive iodide or bromide of silver formed 
in the presence of excess of alkaline iodide, 
whether the excess be left present, as in the 
bromide experiments, or be removed as in 
those made with iodide ; or at least that this 
is true in respect to ozone produced in the two 
manners which I have described. If M. Kaiser 
has really succeeded in sensitizing plates in the 
manner described by him, I think that result 
might possibly be ascribable to some direct 
effect of the induced electricity which he em- 
ploys, and not to the ozone produced. But 
the description of his experiments which has 
reached me in the * British Journal ' is so brief 
(no details whatever are given) that the above 
can only be considered as a mere suggestion of 
an explanation of the opposite results obtained 
by him. The whole subject is an interesting 
one ; and the effect of all the forms of physical 
force, especially electricity and heat, on the sil- 
ver haloids might no doubt be advantageously 
studied. 



Mr, Pouncy and his Carhcn Proce^. 

[To the Editors of the < Britbih Journal of Photo- 
graphy/] 

GsNTLEHEir, — ^It need not surprise you if, firom 
my connexion with the public press, I take a 
warm interest in seeing justice done to the 
photographic fame of my fellow-townsman, 
Mr. John Pouncy, the inventor, and, I may say, 
tho perfecter of carbon printing. 

I have watched Mr. Pouncy's progress from 
the production of his first carbon photo^phs^ 
early in 1858 (some of which I have in my 
possession), and I am able to vouch for every 
one of the facts adduced by him before the 
Photographic Society of Scotland, last month, 
at Edinburgh. Having been always glad to 
promote the development of his researches in 
lending my aid to lay them before the public, 
my only regret has invariably been tlit the 
newspaper press can do so littie in vindication 
of a scientific discoverer ; and that in a case 
like Mr. Pouncy's it must rest exclusively wiw 
the photographic jounuds to do justice to h» 
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•eniitf. Nor should you now have heard firom 
me had this task of theirs heen faithfully per- 
fonned; but here, alas I if ever, has been 
verified the sacred adage— <<< A prophet is not 
without honour, but in his own country and 
among his own kin/^ 

The cause of my now addressing you is, in 
fact, a flagrant instance of injustice done to 
Mr. Pouncy, which I find in the * Journal of 
the Photographic Society ' of Monday. I have 
nlwars held it to be about the most repre- 
hensible thing in journalism to impede the 
progress of individuals engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of useful discoveries by assailing them 
with a vindictive bias ; and surely the * Journal 
of the Photographic Society' ought to be the 
last in which one would expect to find a man — 
whose paper, read at Edinburgh so recently as 
the 13th December last, was, by Sir David 
Brewster himself, proclaimed " one of the moat 
mportant that has ever been submitted to tliis 
Society*' — attacked in an attempted review 
of "the past year." Yet, in the strongest 
language upon which the attempt to discredit 
and prejudice Mr. Pouncy's endeavours could 
dare to venture, the * Journal of the Photo- 
graphic Society ' has spoken of him as " ^ill 
■^'trnggling with his printing-ink process," and 
it k contemptuously added : — 

"We believe has made some progress; he 
has not advanced so far, however, as to justify 
ta in the anticipation of any very perfect 
results. It ;is to bo regretted that, by laying 
claim to all the credit of the invention of 
carhon printing, Mr. Pouncy has done much 
to prevent the recognition of the value of his 
feally ingenious modifications. It is well 
known that the principles of the process were 
<liscovered and patented, in 1855, by Poitevin ; 
>n improvement was made by Beauregard in 
lSo7; and we heard nothing of Mr. Pouncy's 
process tiU 1858." 

Now, since there are in this very strong 
passage, which seeks to snatch away the re- 
putation of a fellow-countryman to bestow it 
upon foreigners, exactly as many errors as there 
happen to be distinct and definite expressions, 
it can occasion no astonishment that, at this 
moment, your own Journal and the * Journal 
of the Photographic Society ' itself should alike 
he occupied in discussing " rumours " — " false 
nimours," as they are termed — " to the effect 
that the ' Journal of the Photographic Society ' 
(owing to inefficiency in its management), 
liaTing beoome utterly unworthy of support," 
the Council had decided to merge it into one of 
7<mr contemporaries. Deprecating as I do 
ererything spiteful in the relations of rival 
jonnuds, I am glad to witness the spirit in 
which you interpose in this delicate condition 



of afiairs, by publishing Mr. Glaisher's letter, 
which states that the Council of the Society 
have appointed a Journal Committee, con- 
sisting undoubtedly of most competent persons 
— Dr. Wright, Messrs. Davis and Sedgwick, 
Dr. Diamond, and Mr. Glaisher himself, << to 
improve the Journal generally." And I would 
most respectfully suggest that one of its most 
obvious improvements would for the future 
consist in abstaining from throwing obstruc- 
tions in the way of photographic advancement, 
by its incessant attempts to injure, if not insult, 
meritorious inventors and discoverers. Of such 
attempts Mr. Pouncy's case is not a solitary 
example; for I see in their last issue that 
precisely the same treatment is bestowed on 
Messrs. Johnson and Harrison's admirable pa- 
tent, the pantascopic camera, as indeed seems 
to be the course systematically pursued in the 
Society's Journal towards all who happen to 
introduce anything really good in photography. 
The authority of a great Society exercises an 
important influence over any branch of dis- 
cover}'', and the opinion of its official organ 
oi^ht to be paramount. The new Journal 
Committee, however, may rely on it that neither 
they nor it will ever attain tiicir true position, 
or command that respect to which they are 
entitled, until they utterly repudiate these 
petty obstructions, and cease to reiterate ex- 
ploded prejudices intended to put down the 
just and honourable claims of '< strolling " 
inventors. 

It is most ludicrous to contrast the state- 
ment, for instance, in the Society's Journal, 
that Mr. Pouncy has not advanced so far in 
his process during ** the past year " as to 
justify even the " anticipation " of any very 
perfect results, with the absolute facts of the 
case, as recorded in the self-same nimiber of 
that very paper, in the proceedings at Edin- 
burgh. In his ofiliand remarks there printed 
at length, and which also appear in your last 
number, Mr. Pouncy has given clear and ex- 
plicit evidences of his astonishing progress, 
and of the all but perfect results he has ob- 
tained. And what say the learned and scientific 
men who hoard his observations then delivered, 
and saw him perform before them the " fre- 
quent experiments" with which they were 
illustrated ? 

Professor Moir, whose verdict as a man of 
taste as well as of scientific skill in photo- 
graphic manipulation I would accept as soon 
as that of any in Edinburgh, while speaking 
of the project of securing tolerable permanency 
ev^n in silver, not only says, ** but still it is 
an immense advantage to be enabled to fall 
back on a process which promises — and, I sup- 
pose, really performs — permanency," but adds 
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aJao, ''but if wo can get a process which 
secures permanency and, at the same time, 
brilliancy of effect, I think that is one of the 
greatest boons to the photographic artist. But 
I should have cared very little," continues he, 
*' for Mr. Pouncy's process had it merely given 
us permanency. I think no one who has seen 
his best pictures, or has witnessed his experi- 
ments to-night, can entertain the least doubt 
that, in addition to permanency, he also gives 
brilliancy of effect." Could any verdict be 
more decisive ? Not unless that of Mr. Kin- 
near be so, who, in seconding Professor Moir's 
motion, congratulated Mr. Pouncy on the great 
progress he had made, his pictures being now 
in&oitely superior to those he had produced a 
few years ago, and indeed many of tiiem nearly 
as good — some of them quite as good — as silver 
prints. I ought to notice that Professor Moir 
had also said, ''It is enough for us that he 
(Mr. Pouncy) has shown us how to secure a 
reasonable amount of permanency, and given 
us prints to which no one can object, because, 
in truth, the best of tJiem are quite equal to tJie 
silver proeessJ^ All this Sir David Brewster, 
the highest living authority on all points con- 
nected with the action of light, heard with his 
ears and emphatically endorsed with his voice 
as Chairman ; and he conveyed the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Pouncy " for his valuable 
and instructive communication— one of the 
most important," said Sir David, "that has 
ever been submitted to the Society." 

Which are we to believe — this, or the Journal 
of the Photographic Society's simultaneous 
assertion that no progress had been made, and 
nothing like perfect results attained, by Mr. 
Pouncy ? 

And what, then, can the Society's Journal 
mean by its violent contradiction of such an 
estimate as this of Mr. Pouncy's progress and 
success ? 

His great offence would seem to consist in 
his laying claim to the invention of carbon 
printing. It is difficult to understand why 
this claim should be denied in a quarter that 
ought rather to feel proud of it. He does lay 
daim to it ; he did so in as many words before 
the Photographic Society of Scotland, and he 
did so in France, and gained for it tho Due 
de Luynes's and other awards. But how this 
can possibly have " done much," or done any- 
thing, " to prevent the recognition of the value 
of his really ingenious modifications," as the 
* Journal of the Photographic Society ' alleges, 
it baffles all power of human conjecture to 
imagine. 

Envy and illnature may oft, indeed, seek 
totally to reject the higher pretensions of an 
inventor by affecting to admit his merits in a 



minor d^rce. Throwing contempt on his title 
to originality, and counselling him to stop 
short at some "ingenious modifications" of 
the discoveries of others, the value of even that 
which he has done is menaced with a want of 
recognition unless these higher pretensions are 
renounced. Is this worthy treatment for my 
able and enthusiastic fellow-townsman— every- 
where else joyfully recognized as the first 
practical producer of the carbon-printing pro- 
cess — to meet with at the hands of the Photo- 
graphic Society and its official Journal? 

Eecollect that at the identical passage in 
which it laments being prevented from due 
recognition of Mr. Pouncy's " value," it had 
as good as asserted that there was no value to 
recognize! — deprecating in one breath "the 
anticipation of any perfect results," and in tho 
next absurdly admitting " his really ingenious 
modifications." Such glaring contradictioiis 
and preposterous inconsistencies are disgrace- 
ful to the journal of a metropolitan Society, 
because they can only be dictated by sinister 
motives, calculated to obstruct rather than 
encourage an enterprising career like ilr. 
Pouncy's. The worst that can happen in such 
circumstances is where the part of the dog in 
the manger is thus enacted by authority. 

With regard to foreign inventors and their 
claims, to this day we know not exactly the 
practical principles of Poitevin's process; in 
fact, whatever they were, they were never re- 
duced to practice. Mr. Pouncy having beeu, 
in aU this world, the first man who ever pro- 
duced a carbon print in photography, Poitevin 
in 1855 may, therefore, have patented what- 
ever he pleased — Beauregard, in 185/, have 
improved whatever he liked. Mr. Pouncy an- 
nounced before the Photographic Society ot 
Scotland last month his willingness to give £^ 
each for any specimens of carbon photographs, 
with satisfactory proofe that they were pro- 
duced prior to his ; and if any such were in 
existence, he would inevitably have heard oi 
them before now — ^patented or not patented, 
improved or unimproved. 

In conclusion : I happen to know, of my own 
knowledge, that Mr. Pouncy's are not "inge- 
nious modifications " of anybody's notions, but 
original inventions and discoveries, reached 
after many trials, and in the course of a 
lengthened prosecution of some means of ob- 
taining permanency for his curious publication 
of photolithographs, " Dorset Photographically 
Illustrated." Not simply in 1858, but, I be- 
lieve, in 1857 he had imparted to me his 
secret, and I minutely remember its entire de- 
velopment firom stage to stage. I hope, there- 
fore, you will readily excuse my attempt to 
set him right with the wodd, in opposition to 
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fte injustice of the ^ Journal of the Photo- 
graphic Society;* and thus let the press, as it 
ever should (to "whatever department of know- 
ledge devoted), be found the defender of right 
against might— of truth against misrepresen- 
tation. I am, yours &c,, 

"W. Wallace Ftte. 
Dorchester, January 18th, 1865. 

Mr. Pcuncy and Carbon Printing. 

To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

Sib, — ^With a singular pertinacity of recur- 
rence, the claims of Mr. Pouncy in connexion 
ffith carbon printing are once more brought 
before the photographic world. First in a 
paper by himself, printed in your journal a 
fortnight ago ; and next by one of the over- 
zealous injudicious friends, by whom he has 
the misfortune to be surrounded, in a letter in 
the last Number of one of your contemporaries. 
Few men have had more occasion to exclaim, 
"Save me from my friends!" than Mr. Pouncy. 
The inflated, foolish and false flattery of ful- 
some friends have done much, in the first place, 
to lead him to believe, in the face of the most 
unchallengeable evidence to the contrary, that 
he is the inventor of carbon printing ; and in 
the next place, that he has brought it to a 
degree of perfection which promises for it a 
^edy practical adoption. The first error is of 
little consequence, except to Mr. Pouncy and 
his fiiends, as constant reiteration of that 
which is so easily proved to bo untrue, has no 
effect on the public mind, beyond producing a 
feeling of annoyance and contempt. 

The second error is one of more general 
consequence to the public, and to the art, than 
the first, as it effectually tends to retard pro- 
gress in a really valuable invention ; for so long 
as Mr. Pouncy believes in the present perfection 
of his process, so long, it is probable, will he 
pimjuc the narrow-minded policy which has 
guided him hitherto, of persevering in a foolish 
silence or reticence regarding all details not 
absolutely necessary to be made public in the 
'specification of his patent, and so effectually 
deter others from experimenting in a path in 
which he evidently deprecates, father than In- 
dies, cooperation. As no photographic pro- 
«S3, or indeed any other process of art or 
science, is likely to attain perfection through 
the efforts of one totally unaided man, we 
cannot hope for much of a perfect or practical 
character in his process, until the united sug- 
gestions of many minds, and the skill of many 
hands, have been brought to bear upon it. I 
have no intention of following the writer of 
the letter I have alluded to (Mr. W. Wallace 
Pyfe) through his long series of assertions, un- 
supported by one tittio of proof; but having 



read Mr. Pouncy's paper before the Photo- 
graphic Society of Scotland, and the remarks 
thereon, — ^having read also the able article in 
the Journal of the Photographic Society, briefly 
reviewing the progress of photography during 
the past year, in which Mr. Pouncy's produc- 
tions and claims are referred to, — Shaving, more- 
over, been an early experimentalist in carbon 
printing, — having seen Mr.Pouncy's specimens^ 
and having taken a deep interest in his, and 
aU other progress in that direction, — I can- 
not forbear making one or two observations 
thereon. 

Before entering into an examination of the 
subject, permit me to make one remark on the 
passage in the Society's Journal. Mr. Fyfe 
seems to perceive an " absurdity," " glaring 
contradictions, and preposterous inconsisten- 
cies," which " can only be dictated by sinister 
motives," in the remarks of the * Photographic 
Journal,' to the effect that Mr. Pouncy's modi- 
fications are really ingenious, although not 
admitting at present of very perfect results. 
It appears to me, Sir, that no more just appre- 
ciation of Mr. Pouncy's real claims could have 
been expressed ; and the inconsistency, absurd- 
ity, or contradiction I am utterly at a loss to 
perceive. Mr. Pouncy's modifications are, un- 
doubtedly, ingenious : he has, as undoubtedly, 
made some progress, and the most that his 
violent and injudicious partisan (Mr. Fyfe) 
ventures to claim for him, is " all hiit " perfect 
results. In regard to the ' Photographic 
Journal,' I, in my simplicity, had regarded the 
article on ihe " Past Year " as one of the best 
evidences of the promises of renewed vitality, 
as a healthy, outspoken expression of opinion. 

I will now, very briefly, proceed to examine 
the grounds upon which Mr. Pouncy's claim 
to be the discoverer of carbon printing de- 
pends. In 1855, M. Poitevin patented in this 
country, as well as in France, a method of pro- 
ducing photographic images in carbon. In his 
specification, now before me, he says — 

I apply various liquid and solid colours u^n 
paper, cloth, glass, and other surfaces, by mixing 
such colours with the aforesaid mixture of a chro- 
mate or a bichromate with organic matter, and 
applying this new mixture or combination to the 
paper, or other fabric, or surface. 

The photcoraphic impression is produced upon 
this prepared surface by the action of light pass- 
ing through a negative photographic picture, or 
an engravmg, or other similar object or screen, or 
in the camera obscura, and it is tnen washed with 
a sponge and a large quantity of water. 

The albumen, or rather oiganic matter, is ren- 
dered insoluble at the parts where it has been 
acted upon by the light, and the design is thus 
produced in the colour which has been employed. 

In I857> M. Beauregard patented a similar 
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process with some modifications, described in 
his specification thus : — 

This invention relates to the production of 
photographic imap^es, j^ictures, or proofs, without 
salts of eolyer. for this pur[>oae, carbon or other 
pigment is employed ; and it is fixed on the paper 
or other surface by means of a preparation which 
is acted upon by light If geUtine or gum be 
added to a saturate solution of bichromate of 
potash and ammonia, and the mixture, after being 
dried, id exposed to solar light, the gelatine or gum 
is rendered insoluble in water. 

I^ before exposing the mixture to light, an 
insoluble colourmff material is added to it, such 
as carbon or blacldead for a black colour, &c., or 
other pigments, or mixtures of pigments, the re- 
sult is, when the mixture is exposed to light, and 
thus rendered insoluble, the colouring matter or 
pigment is imprisoned and retained bythe mixture, 
and rendered indelible. When such a preparation 
is exposed to light, under a photographic negative, 
or other transparent, or partially transparent pic- 
ture, and is aitterwards washed with water, the 
piCTient becomes fixed at those parts where the 
Bght acts upon it, but is removed by the water 
fiiom the parts whidi are sheltered from the light, so 
that the picture is reproduced in a similar manner 
to that in which pictures are reproduced by the 
ordinary photographic processes with chloride of 
silver. This mode of proceeding is not new, but 
in applying this principle in practice there are 
certain difficulties to overcome ; thus it is necessary 
to m'eserve the whiteness of the paper in the whites 
of the picture, and to prevent the adhesion or fixing 
of the nigment or colouring matter in the parts 
which nave not been exposed to light, and also 
to employ the pigment in an extremely fine state 
of division. 

In 1858 Mr. Pouncy announced, in the 
^Photographic Notes,' his discovery and in- 
tended patent of a similar process, but was 
dissuaded from going to the expense of a patent 
on the ground that a similar process had been 
already patented by M. Poitevin. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory evidence which can be ^uced 
as to the character of the real facts will be a 
reference to an authority who has always been 
favourable to Mr. Pouncy. In the 'Photo- 
graphic Notes ' for November 1st, 1858, 3fr. 
Sutton gives a summary of carbon printing as 
it then stood. To Mr.'Mungo Ponton he as- 
cribed the first step in these processes; the 
next step he attributed to M. Poitevin, in 1855; 
the next to M. Beauregard, in December 
1857; the next step, he says, was taken by 
himself, and described in January 1858. He 
then adds, " Now comes the jwrt which Mr. 
Pouncy has played in this matter. In the 
month of March in the present year [1858], 
that is, about two months after he had seen 
the remark in this Journal (to which he has 
been a subscriber from the first), he enclosed 
ns some carbon prints, in which the whites 
were dean and the blacks black; and on the j 



10th of April he patented the process prorisioii' 
ally." He subsequently adds, in the eami 
article, " to us it appears that Mr. Pouncy wa 
the first to produce a presentable carbon print' 
Now, as the question of what constitutes aprf 
sentahle carbon print must be a matter of tasti 
or opinion, and as the discussion is not as t 
who first produced presentable prints, but as t 
who originated the process, it appears to m 
that this is tolerably conclusive evidence agains 
the claims I am combating. 

These are facts resting on published datji 
and not upon the assertions of any of th 
partisans of the gentlemen concerned. Ml 
Pouncy and his friends ignore these facts, ani 
in support of their assertions thereon resort t 
a process familiar to the readers of sportim 
journals, but happily unknown and unrccog 
nizcd in support of scientific and historic truti 
Because the two first-named gentlemen are re 
sidents in another country, and probably nev6 
by any chance became acquainted with Ml 
Pouncy's magnificent offer of £6 apiece fa 
any copies of carbon printing produced at ai 
earlier date than his own; because, even i 
such an offer came under their notice the 
would probably treat it as a piece of foolis 
gasconade ; and because, even if they, too, re 
garded it as a bondfid^ offer, and produced tb 
desired endence, it would probably be very dif 
ficult, if not impossible, to satisfy Mr. Pounc; 
or his friends of their authenticity and pria 
date to his own ; therefore it is to be assume 
that two gentlemen of acknowledged scientifi 
reputation and position incurred the expena 
of patenting in two countries processes whici 
they had never tried, and, in short, had m 
discovered ! Why, Sir, is not the propositioi 
an insult to common sense ? 

Let me be distinctly understood. I do no 
wish in any way to detract from the ingcniiit; 
and indefatigable perseverance of Mr. Pouncj 
nor in any way to depredate the excellence c 
many of the prints he has produced, some fl 
which I have seen and admired. His aim is 
most laudable one ; the production of photo 
graphs in a material so permanent as printiiii 
ink is an end to be desired by all lovers of thi 
photographic art, and I heartily congratulat 
Mr. Pouncy on the measure of success he ha 
attained. I think it is quite possible, more 
over, that his efforts and results have scarcel; 
met with the full meed of public appreciation 
His own unfortunate tendency to secretiveness 
and the injudicious laudations and absun 
claims of his friends, are, I believe, chiefly '^ 
sponsible for this. The general silence of th* 
members of the Photographic Society of JSoot- 
land speaks volumes as to the general impres- 
sions of the claims made. The inquiries of i 
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recent letter-writer, Bigning himBelf " One who 
wants to know/' in a contemporary, who asks 
for fornmle how to make sensitive ink ; the 
proportions of bichromate ; how much greasy 
matter, and of what composed ; which of the 
many kinds of ink (copper-plate, lithographic, 
or letter-prees) may be used ; how the trans- 
parent paper is made ; and how the sensitiye 
ink is applied to it ; and many olher questions 
on whidi Mr. Ponncy has never afforded aay 
information, are really the inquiries of photo- 
grapheiB at large. When Mr. Pouncy is pre- 
pared to answer these inquiries, he may feel 
assured of a much wider interest in his process. 
When he, or any one else, is prepared to un- 
dertake printing by hia process on a commercial 
scale, he may feel assured of a more general 
appreciation of his method of printing at its 
true worth ; and when he is willing to accord 
to fellow and prior labourers in the same field 
their due meed of credit, he may be assured of 
a more general reoognition of hia own real 
claims. J. Gabttb Cbofto^. 

[We feel bound to give insertion to the above 
letter from Mr. Crofton, as it fully supports our 
present views on Mr. Pouncy's carbon pro-, 
cesses ; at the same time we must state our 
wish that Mr. Pouncy and his friends will give 
us credit for treating his claims with pe^ect 
impartiality, and should he favour this Journal 
with a communication, or, if possible, appear 
before the Society at an early Meeting, and 
state any recent novelties in his discoveries, a 
most wedoome reception will be given to him. 
We can speak from our own knowledge that 
every wish to do him justice was evinced by 
the Jury of Class XIV. Mr. Pouncy, being dis- 
satisfied by the decision arrived at, addressed 
a letter of remonstrance to Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners, and which was referred to the Jury 
for iheii reconsideration ; but no alteration was 
effected in the minds of those who had already 
made their awards, and their decision to that 
< was unanimous. — ^£n.] 



'^^''ansferenee of Photographs to Ivory, Porcelain, 

Marble, 4^e. By A. Enrsr. 
Unbixed satin paper is ooated on one side with 
starch. When quite dry, the untouched side is 
covered by means of a brush with a layer of 
wie following solution:— Distilled water 20grs., 
^Jptt-candy 1 gr., ammonio-citrate of iron 
^ The prepared paper, placed in a copy- 
ing frame under a negative, is exposed for ten 
!^nutc8 to the sun. To develope tbe picture. 
It 18 brushed with a very fine powder of any 
l^wur. The imago is fixed by pouring upon 
It glacial acetic add and allowing it to diy. 



The object to which the picture is to be trans- 
ferred is washed with alcohoL Then a tole- 
rably fluid mixture of ether and Venice turpen- 
tine is made ; this varnish is laid with a small 
camel's-hair pencil on those parts which are to 
come off, witiiout passing over the outlines. 
The picture is pressed upon the surface'to which 
it is to adhere, and wetted on the back with a 
moist sponge. The back of the paper is then 
rubbed over with the nail several times and 
raised. The picture remains adhering to the 
object.— PAoffl^. Archiv, 1863. 

Proposition of a Guarantee Fund for Photo^ 
graphic Exhibitions, 

Pbox the report presented at the last Meet- 
ing of the Photographic Society, it appears 
that for years past the Exhibitions have in- 
volved a loss to the Society, the cost far ex- 
ceeding the income. The accounts of the two 
last Exhibitions each showed a deficit of over 
£100. It is quite clear that such a state of 
things could not be prolonged indefinitely. 
However willing the Society might be to pro- 
mote the interests of the art, a time must come 
when they could not afford to do so at a heavy 
loss. That time, it appears, has already ar- 
rived ; and although some short Exhibition is 
talked about, the Society cannot at present 
incur the risk of another Exhibition held in 
the ordinary way. The sourees of the failures, 
in a commereial sense, of these Exhibitions it 
is unnecessary to discuss here : they doubtiess 
spring from various causes. Neither is it 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of such 
Exhibitions at once as landmarks of progress 
and incentives to further improvement. Pho- 
tographers generally recognize this. Our aim 
is now to propose that all interested in the 
continuance of the Exhibitions should form a 
guarantee fiind to meet any loss arising there- 
from. Let the Exhibitions be held under the 
auspices of the Society as heretofore. Let 
a conmiittee of management be chosen, half 
from members of the Society's council and 
half frx>m the body of the guarantors. Should 
it happen, by any chance, that a good and 
weU-managed Exhibition be a success, let the 
profits go to the funds of the Society. Should 
there be a loss, let it be made up out of the 
guarantee fund, subscribers only being called 
upon* to contribute in the de&iite ratio for 
which they, in the first instance, make them- 
selves responsible. We have not time or space 
to suggest further details now, but shall be 
glad to receive communications horn any of 
our readers interested in tho subject. — Photo- 
graphic News* 
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Indian Photographs, 
Early in the stunmer, the publication of a 
magnificent seriesof photographs^of the greatest 
interest in an ethnographical sense, will be 
commenced under the auspices of the Indian 
Govemment. This will be comprised in five 
folio volumes, containing in the aggregate 400 
photographs of the people of India in all their 
important races and castes, their costumes, 
manners and customs, their modes of living, 
and manufacturing processes, from that of the 
man and his craft which are concerned in the 
humblest trades, to those who practise the im- 
memorial skill which produces magnificent 
shawls and kincobs of doth of gold or silver. 
Here we have the native goldsmith at work, 
spinning metal into filigree; there the em- 
broiderer; there the smith, the potter, the 
cook, the weaver, the carpenter, &c. Dr. 
Forbes Watson and Mr. Kaye, of the India 
Museum, have this work in charge, and will 
contribute its appropriate text. 

Photographs in Colours, 

An article on scientific discovery in the last 
number of the * Revue Contemporaine,' by Dr. 
H. Montucci, gives a detailed account of the 
last triumph of photographic art, due to the 
indefatigable researches of M. Chamboy, who 
has spent the last few years at Port Louis, 
He de France. M. Chamboy has succeeded in 
fixing the natural colours of the object photo- 
graphed. The operation is qb instantaneous 
as in ordinary cases, and, if the report be not 
exaggerated, the likeness obtained has all the 
delicate colouring of a pastel drawing and the 
minute accuracy of miniature-painting. The 
question arises whether a simil^ result can be 
obtained in our foggy climate. Dr. Montucci 
reminds his readers of the contrast between 
the marvellous clearness of the air in the 
southern hemisphere when compared to even 
that of the finest summer day in Paris. This 
haa been the grand difficulty which M. Ni^pce 
de 8t Victor has so long struggled to over- 
come in his photographic experiments, and 
with wonderM success, as M. Niepce has suc- 
ceeded in fixing on his proofs, not only reds, 
greens, yellows, and blues, but blacks and 
whites, which have been the most difficult to 
seize. M. NiSpce has had recourse to a very 
high temperature, which unfortunately has a 
disastrous effect on all colours produced by 
light, giving them a tinge of red. When the 
proof is removed from ti^e dark box in which 
it has received the impression of the object to 
be photographed, the whites and blues have a 
peculiar delicacy of hue, which the process of 
fixing by heat unfortunately tarnishes. Dr. 



Montucci does not appear to despair of M. 
Ni^pce's ultimate success. — Star, Feb. 6. 

Flattery in Photographic Portraits, — A 
method has been recently suggested for 
softening the effect of photographic pictures, 
and removing the too faithful harshness with 
which they render some faces. M. Mathey 
suggests the following method : — ^* The plan is 
to have a lace curtain stretched on a wooden 
frame placed between the camera and tho 
sitter: the farther the curtain is from the 
model, and, consequently, the nearer it is to 
the lens, the softer the' features appear ; the 
threads of the lace gltte the grain of a chalk 
drawing or engraving, and the defects of the 
model are modified and softened down." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the ^Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Mesara. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, £.0. 

Inquirer, — The PantasoopicCompany have distribnted 
a prospectus, containing a view taken with the new 
camera, embracing an angle of 120^, and the same 
subject taken with the ordinary camera in three TiewB : 
this will enable you to judge for yourself of the suocefls 
with which the apparatus may be used. 

A Member. — ^A copy of the Rules of Uie Society has 
been forwarded. We intend, in an early number of 
the Journal, to reprint them a^n. The subscription 
for the present ^ear terminates m February 186G. 

A, A. — The mvention is, in our opinion, not new. 
You will do well to consult the Abridgments of Patents 
relating to Photography, published by the Patent 
Office, price 2s, 

Photolithoara^hy. — 1. We cannot inform you whers 
specimens of the early productions of Poitevin may be 
procured; probably Mr. Malone could assist yoo. 
Mr. Osborne poasessos a very beautiful one, done in 
1857, full of half tone, and in erery respect satisfac- 
tory. — 2, Some tune since we applied to Mr. Vincent 
Brooks, who has great practical knowledge. 
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Holbom, W.C. 

Melhuish, a. J., Esq., Bowater Place, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

MiLNSB, Thomas, E8<][., West View House, IlHey, 
near Otley, Yorkehire, 

MiTFOBD, Aajor J. P., IVGtford Hall, Morpeth, 
Northumherland. 

MoiB, George, Esq. ,119Geoige Street, Edinburgh. 

MoTTTAGUE, Coloi^l, Royal Engineers, Malta. 

MoNTEFiORX, Jacob, Esq., 1 Oriental Place, 
Brighton. 

MoNTizoN, Count de, 17 Alfred Place, West 
Brompton, S.W. 

MoTT^, Rev. W. Le, Bumpstead, near Haverhill. 

MuDD, James, Esq., St. Anne's Square, Man- 
chester. 

N. 

Newgombe,S. PJEsq.,136Fenchurch Street,E.C. 
Nbwcombe, T., Esq., 109 Regent's Street, W. 
Nicholas, J. B., £sq., 90 Westboume Grove, 

Bayswater, W. 
Nichols, R. C, Esq., F.S.A., 26 Parliament 

Street, S.W. 
NoBREYS, Sir Denham,Bart,The Castle, Mallow, 

Ireland. 
NoBBis, J« Esq., 61 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
NoTTAOB,G. S.,E8q., SidmouthLodge,Tiil8eUill. 
NowELL, B. J., Esq., Marlborough Villa, St. 

Albaoff. 

O. 

Oakley, Heniy, Esq., Great Northern Railway, 

King's Cross. 
Ogle, Thomas, Esq., Arthur Street, Penrith. 
OLDFiELD,David, Esq., 7 Westminster Chambers, 

Victoria Street, S.W. 
Oldfield, R. C, Esq., per Smith, Elder, & Co., 

66 Comhill, E.C. 
OsBOBNE, Capt. Willoughby, Brunswick Hotel, 

Jermyn Street, S.W. 
OSBOUBNE, J. W., Esq., 1 Telford Villas, Night- 

ingale Road, Lower Clapton. 



PAyNE,W., Esq., jun., The Keep, ForestHill,S.E. 

Penbice, J., Esq., Wilton, near Norwich. 

Pebigal, H., Esq., jun., 67 Warren Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, W. 

♦Petebs, W., Esq., 36 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

♦Petit, Rev. J. L., 9 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
W.C. 

Phillips, Moreton, Esq., 9 Bedford Place, Ken- 
sington, W. 

Pole, E. C. Van Notten, Esq., 6 Cambridge Ter- 
race, Regent's Park, N. W. 

Pollock, Kight Hon. Sir F., Hatton House, 
Hatton, Hounslow. 

Pollock, IL, Esq.,F.C.S., ISHarewood Square, 
N.W. 

PoNTiNO, T. C, Esq., High Street, Bristol. 

Pope, R. P., Esq., 3 Provost Road, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W. 

PouNCEY, John, Esq., High West Street, Dor- 
chester. 

Powell, Capt., Drinkstone Park, Woolpit,Suf!blk 



R. 

Radcliffe, Joseph P., Esq., Caverswall Castle, 

Cheadle, Staffordshire. 
•Ransoms, Arthur, Esq., St. Peter's Square, Man- 
chester. 
Raven, Rev. T. M., Scruton Rectoiy, Bedale, 

Yorkshire. 
Rawles, W., Esq., 7 Jeffiey's Terrace, Kentiah 

Town, N.W. 
Reade, Rev. J. B., F.R.S., Hshopstoke Rectoiy, 

Canterbuiy. 
Reeves, J. T., Esq., 17 Bedford Pkce, Plymoutk. 
RiDGWAY, Capt. Alexander, 40 Leicester Square. 
RiMiNGTON, J. W., Esq., Rockbeare House, near 

Exeter, 
Robinson, H. J., Esq., Church Street, Liverpool. 
Robinson, H. P., Esq., 68 Canonbuiy Park 

SouthjN. 
RoLP^T. 0., Esq., 40 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Ross, Thomas, Esq., 2 Featherstone Buildings, 

W.C. 
RorcH, W. W., Esq., F.C.S., Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W.C. 
Rowland, John A., Esq., Fairlight, Hampton 

Wick, S.W. 

S. 

Sampson, S., Esa., Elmhurat, Finchley, N. 
Sandfobd, W. li, Esq., Caroline Villas, Kentiah 

Town, N.W. 
Scott, Lieut.-Col. A.N.,Royal Artillery,Madra8. 
Sedgwick, John Bell, Esq., 1 St. Andrew's Place, 

Regent's Park, N.W. 
Sewkll, F., Esq., 13 Charles Street, Westboume 

Terrace, W. 
♦Shadbolt, George, Esq., 2 Homsev Rise, N. 
Shaw, George, E«i., Cannon Street, Birmingham. 
SiMPSON,G.W.,Esq.,36CanonbuiyParkSouth,N. 
«SiNG, His IDghness the Maharajah Duleep,Mul- 

grave Castle, Whitby. 
Slater, R. A., Esq., Star Hotel, Upper Norwood. 
Smith, J. Buchanan, Esq., Blackheath Park, S.£. 
Smith, M., Esq., Wainneet, Lincolnshira 
Snosswell, w. T., Esq., Norland Place, Netting 

Hill, W. 
Solomon, J. J., Esq^ 22 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
SoMBRS, The Earl, Eastnor Castle, Ledbuiv. 
Somes, J., Esq., City Club, and Fortismere,Mus- 

well Hill, N. 
SopwiTH, Thomas, Esq., 103 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Spexceh, J. A., Esq., 1 Gold Hawk Terrace, 

Shepherd's Biish, W. 
Spifji, W. D., Esq., West End Lodge, Thames 

Ditton. 
Spode, Josiah, Esq., Hawkesyard Park, Rugeler, 

Staffordshire. 
Spottiswoode, Mrs., 9 Phillimore Gardens, W. 
Squire, Henry, Esq., 62 KingWilliam Street, E.C. 
Stephens, C, Esq., jun., 3 Wellington Place, 

Reading, Berks. 
Stewart, John, Esq., Collin House, by Castio 

Douglas, N.B. 
Stone, E. M., Esq., Ashton Villa, Whickham 

Road, New Cross, S.E. 
Stonehouse, William, Esq., 2 Esplanade, West 

Cliff, Whitbv. 
*Stones, William, Esq., Queenhithe, Thames 

Street, E.C. 
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♦Stokes, Professor, F.R.S., Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. 
Stuabt, John, Esq., 22 Abbey Road, St. John's 

Wood,N.W. 
Sutton, E., Esq., 204 Regent Street, W. 

T. 

Tapping, T., Esq., 5 Essex Court, Temple, E.O. 
♦Tbnison. K K., Esq., Eilronan Castle, Keadne, 
CairicK-on-Shannon, Ireland. 

Thomas, R. W^ Esq., F.C.S., 10 Pall Mall, S.W. 

Thompson, C. T., Esq., 7 Gordon Terrace, Ken- 
auigton, W. 

Thompson, Stephen, Esq., 12 Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 

Thobnthwaite, W. H., Esq., F.C.S., 123 New- 
gate Street, E.C. 

Townsbnd, F., Esq., Shedfield Lodge. Fareham. 

TuDOB^. 0., Esq., 48 Westboume Terrace, W. 

TtJKB, W. M., Esq., Saffiron Walden, Essex, E. 

TuBNBB, B. B., Esq., 81 Haymarket, S.W. 

U. 
Undbbwood, W. Hphinstone, Esci., 8 St Ste- 
phen's Crescent, Westboume ParK, W. 

V. 

Vebnon, The Hon. W. 

Yebschoyle, Lieut. -Col., 23 Chapel Street, Bel- 
grave Square, W. 

VioiEBS, Le Viscomte, Quai Voltaire, 1 k Paris. 

Vivian, A. P., Esq., Glanason, Taibach, S. Wales. 

Vbignon, J., Esq., 46 Upper Harley Street^ Ca- 
vendish Square, W. 

W. 

Wabing, O. H., Esq., The Darran^ near Neath, 
Glamorganshiie. 



Wellington, George, Esq., 6 Clarendon Villas, 
Belsize Road, Hamps tead, N.W. 

Webge, Mr. J., 879 Oxford Street. 

Westley, William, Esq., 24 Regent Street,S.W. 

Whbatstone, Charles, Esq., F.R.S., 19 Park 
Crescent, N.W. 

White, H., Esq^T Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 

Whitpieu). G. C, Esq., 178 Regent Street. 

Whiting, Matthew, jun., Esq., Lavender Hill, 
Clapham, S. 

Williams, John, Esq., 5 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, Wt 

Williams, M. G., Esq. 

WiLLLiMS, T. R., Esq., 23G Regent Street, W. 

Wilson, Sir T. M., llfljrt., Charlton, near Black- 
heath. 

Window, F. R., Esq., 63a Baker Street, Portman 
Square. 

Wingate, Major, Perry Lodge, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

WiNSEB, D. F. P., Esq., 91 Quadrant, Regent 
Street, W. 

Wood, E. G., Esq., 74 Cheapside, E.C. 

Wood, H. T., Esq., 22 Watling Street, E.C. 

WooDBUBY, W. B., Esq-jWorcesterPark, Surrey. 

WoBTLEY, Lieut-Col. p., Roslyn House, Grove 
End Road. 

Weight, G. Parkinson, Esq.^ Lansdowne Villas, 
Northl^d, Fulham, and Junior Athenoeum Club. 

Wbight, Dr. H. G., Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

Wyatt, a., Esq., Fareham, 



Yobee, Joseph, Esq., Forthampton Court, neax 
Tewkesbury. 
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LAWS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



The Photooiuphic Socibty of London shall 
consist of Ordinary and of Honorary Members. 

The Ordinaiy Members shall elect out of their 
own body, according to the subsequent r^ulations, 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
And eighteen Members of Council, hy whom the 
bofiiness of the Society shall be conducted. 

L Duty of the President, 

To preside at all Meetings of the Society and 
Council To take the Chair at all Ordinazy Meet- 
ings of the Society at eight o'clodq precisely, and 
to regulate the order of the proceedings. 

Should the President be unable to attend, one 
of the Vice-Presidents shall take the Chair; and 
should neither the President nor a Vice-Presi- 
dent be present, then one of the other Members 
ef the Council shall be appointed Chairman for 
the occasion. 

n. Duty of the Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall leceiye all moneys due < to 
the Society, and shall pay such sums as may be 
ordered by the Council. He shall keep an account 
of all men receipts and payments. 

m. The Secretary, 
Shall attend all Meetings of the Society and 
Council. He shall take minutes of the proceed- 
ings, and produce and read them at the ensuing 
Meeting. K requested by the Authors, he sh^ 
lesd the napers presented to the Council, and shall 
alao conctuct the correspondence of the Society. 

rV. Auditors, 

Two Auditors of the Accounts shall be elected 
at the Ordinary Meeting of the Society in January. 
They shall audit the Accounts, and produce their 
report of the Annual General Meeting of the So- 
ciety to be held in February. They shall haye 
the power of calling for all necessary accounts and 
vouchers. No Member of the Council shall be 
eligible as an Auditor. 

V. ComciL 

The business of the Socie^ shall be conducted 
^7 thePiresident, three Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Swretaiy, and the remaining eighteen Members 
of CounciL At all Meetings of the Council five 
»hall be considered a quorum. One of the Vice- 
Presidents, the Treasurer, together with laye other 
Members of Council, shall co out of ofiice annually, 
all or any of whom shall, noweyer, be eligible for 
re-election. 

The Council shall hold their Meetings at such 
times 'as they may appoint. The ordinary mode 
of decision of questions before the Council shall be 
by show of hands, unless a ballot shall haye been 
demanded. Any Member who may be personally 
interested in the question before the Council shsJil 
retire during the consideration and discussion of 
the aame. The Council shall also prepare, and 
cause to be read to the Annual General Meeting, 
J Report on the general concerns of the Society 
lor the pZQoeding year. j 



VI. Annual Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society 
shall be held on the first Tuesday in February in 
each year, at 8 oVlock p.m., for the election of 
Officers and Council for the year ensuing, for re- 
ceiying the Report of the Council on the state of 
the Society, and for any other business of which 
due notice shall haye been giyen. 

The Council shall haye the power of calling a 
Special General Meeting of tiie Members when* 
eyer they may see occasion for so doing ; and upon 
the presentation of a requisition sign^ by twenty 
Members of the Society, the Council shail be re* 
quired to caU a Special General Meeting within 
one month of the oate of such requisition. 

Vn. Election of Officers, 

All Officers of the Society shall be annually 
elected, with the exception of the Secretary and 
such Members oi the (Council as may not go out 
of office by rotation or otherwise. The mode of 
their election shall be by ballot. The Council at 
the Ordinazy Meeting in December in each year 
shall declare the names of the Members of Council 
whom they recommend to retire, and lay before 
the Society the names of those whom they haye 
selected to supply their places. They shall alse 
declare the names of the other Officers they re- 
commend for re-election, and cause a list to be 
suspended in the Meeting-room. In the eyent of 
any Member of the Society being desirous of pro* 
posing other names than those recommendea by 
the Council, a written list of the same shall l>e 
deliyered to the Secretary at or before the Ordi- 
nary Meeting in January ; and the same shall be 
read from the Chair, and publicly suq>ended in 
the Society's room, with the list reconomended by 
the Council ; and no Member shall be eligible for 
election into the Council unless he shall haye been 
proposed in the manner and form aboye specified. 

Vin. Ordinary Me^etings of ihs Society, 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be 
held on the first Tuesday in the months of No- 
yember, December, Januaiy, March, April, May, 
and June, for the election of Members, reading 
Communications, and other business connected 
with the objects of the Society. The Chair shall 
be taken p.t 8 o'clock nrecisefy, and the ordinary 
course of the business snail be as follows : — 

1. The Minutes of the Proceedings of the pre- 
yious Meeting shall be read and submitted for 
confirmation. 

2. The presents made to the Society since the 
preyious Meeting shall be announced, and the 
thanks of the Society yoted to the Donors. 

3. The Certificates of new Candidates for elec- 
tion into the Society shall be read and ordered to 
be suspended in the Meeting^room. 

4. The names of Candidates to be elected, whose 
Certificates shall haye been duly suspended, shall 
be read, and the ballot for their election shall 
take place. 

6. Commtmications to Ute Society ahaii be xead 
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and diflcoBsed ; tho Chair shall he vacated as soon 
after 9 o'clock as may he convenient, and the So- 
ciety shaU resolve itself into a Conversazione. 

IX. Of ihe Members. 

The Society shall consist of Ordinary and Ho- 
norary Members. The Honorary Members ehall 
he limited to penons not residing in the United 
Kingdom. Each Ordinary Member shall pav an 
Admission Fee of One Guinea ; and should his 
election have taken place at the Meetings in the 
months of February, march, April, May, or June, 
he shall pay One Guinea as a Urst Contribution ; 
but should the election have taken place in the 
months of November, December^ or January^ he 
shall pav but Half-a-Guinea as his first Contnbu- 
tion. The Annual Subscription in all cases shall 
be One Guinea per annum^ the first and all sub- 
sequent Annual Subscriphons becoming due in 
advance on the 1st of Februaiy in each year. 
Members may compound for their future Annual 
Subscriptions by the pjayment of Ten Guineas in 
addition to the Admission Fee. Members de- 
sirous of thus compounding, may do so at any 
time during the first season of their admission into 
the Society. Should the first Contribution have 
alreadv been pai^ the same shall be accounted 
part 01 the aforesaid Composition of Ten Guineas. 

Gentlemen residinff abroad, and desirous of be- 
coming Members of the Society, shallpay no more 
than the Admission Fee and first Contribution, 
lenuuning exempt from all further Annual Sub- 
scriptions while absent from this coimtr^. Gen- 
tiemen also already Members of the Society, who 
may have occasion to eo abroad for any length of 
time, shall be excused all Contributions during 
such absence, provided due notice in writing shall 
have been given to the Secretary previous to their 
departure. 

The pavment of the Admission Fee shall be 
considerea as distinctiy implying the aci^uiescenoe 
of everv Member elected mto the Society in all 
the Rufes, Re^^ulations, and Bjre-Laws thereof 

Every Uandidate for admission into the Society 
must be proposed by two or more Members, who 
must sign a Uertificate in recommendation of him, 
which must set forth the names, description, j)lace 
of residence, and qualifications of the Candidate, 
and state that he is desirous of becoming a Mem- 
ber of the Society: and the proposer whose name 
stands %n^ upon tne Certificate must have per- 
sonal knowledge of the Candidate. The Certi- 
ficate shall be read aloud by the Secretary at the 
first Ordinary or Annual General Meeting of the 
Society next ensuing, and shall then be suspended 
in a conspicuous place in the Meeting-room. In 
order to prevent unnecessary delay, the Council 
shaU have the power, at any of their Meetings, to 
order Certificates duly signed to be suspended in 
the room; the election of such Candidates to take 
place at the next Ordinarv or Annual Meeting. 
The method of voting for tne election of Members 
shall be by Ballot. 

The Ballot shall take place at the Ordinary or 
Annual Meeting at which the Certificate shall 
have been read the second time, and immediately 
after such reading; but the Ballot shall be ad- 



journed unless twelve or more Members be pre- 
sent : and when four-fifths or more of the Mem- 
bers l)aUoting shall be in favour of the Candidate, 
such CandidAte shall be declared duly elected. 

Lacties also shall be eligible as Members of the 
Society. 

The Ordinary Members shall have the right to 
be present and to vote at all Ordinary and General 
Meetings, and to propose Candidates. They shall 
be entiUed to the use of such instruments or books 
as the Society may possess, under such restrictions 
as the Council may deem necessair, to receive 
the Numbers of the Society's Journal as they may 
appeal^ and also to free admission to anv of the 
:^aiibitions of the Society. They shall have the 
privilege of introducing one Visitor to the Or- 
dinary Meetings of the Society, and also to any of 
the £xhibitions of the Society. No Member 
shall have the privilege of yotinfl; on any occasion 
unless he shall have paid his Subscription for the 
current year. 

Honorary Members shall possess all the privi- 
leges of Ordinary Members, excepting those of 
proposing Candidates, voting, and of introdudng 
Viaitors. 

X. Withdrawal and jRemoval of Members. 

No Member shall be considered to have with- 
drawn firom the Society until he shall have paid 
his arrears and given a written notice of his in- 
tention to resign to the Secretary. Whenever it 
shall be proposed to remove any Member from 
the Society, the same shall be done by a resolu- 
tion of the Council,' which shoU be read at three 
successive Ordinary Meetings, and be suspended 
in the intervals in the Societv*s room of meeiingf 
and at the last of the said Meetings, the proposi- 
tion shall be balloted for, and if four-fifths of the 
Members balloting shall vote for the removal of 
such Member, he shall be removed firom the So- 

The names of all Members who shall be in 
arrear of their Aimual Subscription for more than 
two years shall be publicly suspended in the So- 
ciety s ordinary room of meeting, with the amount 
of subscription due from each ; and unless the sum 
shall be paid within three months after such sus- 
pension, their names shall be liable to be removed 
nom the list of Members. 

XL AUeratumofiheLaws. 

No alteration whatever shall be made in any of 
the Laws of the Society, excepting at the Annual 
General Meeting, or at a Special General Meeting 
convened for the purpose, due notice having pre- 
viously been given to the Council. Notice of 
such alteration shall be given by letter to eyery 
Member residing in the United Kingdom, at least 
one week before the date of the proposed Meet- 
ing ; and no other business shall be transacted at 
such Meeting but that for which it has been 
specially called, and of which due notice has been 
given. It is not, however, intended that thtf 
should apply to any Bye-Laws made by the 
Council for the regulation and carrying on of their 
business. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
TsB next Ordinary Meeting of the Society 
will take place at King's CoU^;e on Tuesday, 
^ril llth, at eight o'clock, when a paper will 
be read by Mr. W. Willis, of Birmingham, on 
his "New Process of Printing from Positiyes," 
in which he will demonstrate his method of 
copying drawings and positive photographs 
witiumt the previous production of negatives. 



Vembers may now obtain the photograph of 
"Bringing Home the May/' on application to 
Mr. Mattress, at Messrs. Taylor & Francis's, 
Bed lion Court, Meet Street. 



ICSEHVeS OF THE SodSTT, 1865. 

1865. Tuesday, April 11 

„ May 9 

„ June 13 



Ii has been determined that the future Meet- 
ings of the Society shall take place on the second 
instead of the &Bt Tuesday in each month. 
This decision has been come to chiefly that the 
i^rt of our own, as well as the proceedings 
of the Photographic Society of Scotland, should 
s^pear as soon after the respective Meetings as 
possible. The day of publication of the Journal 
will remain the same, excepting when the 
*oeond Tuesday shall occur, as it does in the 
present month, on the 14th. Wben this is the 
case, the publication will be delayed until the 
following morning, the 16th; In future a 
▼olmne wiU comprise a year's transactions. 



VOL. X. 



Thb enunciation of a new principle in photo- 
graphy is an event of somewhat rare occur- 
rence. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
the reading of Mr. Wharton Simpson's paper 
'< On a New Method of Printing, and the P^- 
paration and Use of Collodio-chloride of Silver," 
produced an amount of interest at the laist 
Meeting of the Society with which the mem- 
bers have been for a long time unfamiliar. 
The principle which underlies the process — ^the 
possibility of suspending chloride of silver in 
collodion in such a fine state of subdivision as 
to constitute something very nearly resem- 
bling a solution — ^was, in itself, a chemical fact 
so unexpected as to excite the suiprise of every 
one — ^the chairman's remark of surprise, inter- 
rupting the speaker when he enunciated the 
fact, being the common expression of the feel- 
ing of every member present. The applica- 
tion of this discovery has been in every re-' 
spect as successful as the fact is novel. Aa 
specimen after specimen of portraiture and 
landscape, illustrating every phase of photo- 
graphic excellence, and every variety of tone, 
was exhibited, the surprise of the members 
fairly gave way to admiration, and found its 
expression in the applause which greeted Mr. 
Majall's remark, that he had not seen before, 
by any process, such a print as that he held in 
his hand, which rather resembled a proof from 
a fine engraving by Cousins than an ordinary 
photograph. 

The simplicity of the process moreover was, 
as might have been expected, a common theme 
of adimiration, and the gratification of mem- 
bers on the discovery of a process of printing 
so perfect in principle, so simple in practice, 
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and 80 successM in result, was in no measure 
damped by any ccnadenitioti as to patent le- 
strictions or penmial tanat^poty^ — ^Ike apf)]BMe 
elicited by Mr. Bobinson's allusion to patents 
was a sufficient index to the feeling of the 
meeting on this subject — ^the process being 
announced at prasented to phofeographexB at 
laige as common property, unfettered by re- 
strictions of any kind. The late hour at 
which the meeting was held — ^immediately 
preceding our' going to press — ^prevents . na 
entoring into detailed comment on the process 
itself, or on the pktttiea exhibited; and we 
therefore simply content ourselres, for the 
present, with congratulatisg our readers on 
the discovery, and <m tbe fkct of the Fhoto^ 
graphic Society of London having been, as 
indeed it ought to be, lite medimn for placing 
before the world, for the first time, a dis- 
tinctly new method of printing, illustrated 
with examples which, even in the infancy of 
l^e process, compare favourably with the best 
specimens of printing by methods perfected by 
tie experience of many years. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCTETY OP LONDON. 
OnDIKAXY GK5S11AI. MEETnro. 

jBj»e*s CoixEOK. 
TraxDAT, Mjlbch 14, 1865. 

J. 6LA.I8HEK, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the 
Chair. 
The Minutes of the last [Meeting were road 
and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected, by 
ballot, Members of the Society: — 

YiscoinrT 'Blawakdek, Princes Gate. 
Thomas Sopwixh, Esq., F.ILS., 103 Victoria 

Street. 
Geoboe Dawsoit, Esq., King's College. 

Mr. CooPEB, Jun., read the following 
paper: — 

On the Wothlytf/pe Process. 

I WISH, this evening, to direct your attention 
more particularly to the toning of the Wothly- 
type prints, as that is the part of the process 
which offers the most interesting subject for 
research, on account of some of the extra- 
ordinary and beautiful results produced by it. 
You must have aQ noticed in the pictures I 
have exhibited at some of our past meetings, 
iliat there are two distinct tints in them, one 
being warm and the other cold. As this 
curious effect has been produced more or less 
in all the prints I have done with uranium, I 
was, of course, rather anxious to ascertain the 
why and the wherefore. At first it was attri- 
buted to the process of printing itself ; I mean 



that it was thought to be due to the use of 
timnhi»fc ilk the imf vsed in the process ; but 
after a geed many c^)eriaeiils I found that 
this is not quite correct, as I have produced 
the some effect with ordinary silver prints on 
albuminized paper. I am of opinion that it 
is due to the method of toning adoplad, al- 
though it is more easily pi^aeed with the 
Wothlytype than with any other process. The 
particular action of the sulphocyanide of am- 
moninm has yet to be determined, and will 
afford a very interesting subject for some of 
our photogr^hic chemists. That it has tone 
peculiar aetion upon the toiUDg properties of 
the gold, I have not tixe least doubt; fbrwith 
no other toning-bath will a print go through 
the stages of colour that it does in this. When 
a simply washed print on albmniBised pi^er, 
or a Wothlytype that has passed thrmigh the 
acid bath, is placed in the sulphocyanide and 
gold solution, it at once becomes of a bright 
yellow tint. The colour gradually approaches 
a brown, then a purple, and it will proceed till 
the tint is a decided blue. This is only what 
might be expected; but now tiie fifletenee 
occurs which distinguishes the sulpho^^oide 
bath from any other. The blue tini becoiifli 
a purple, and at last will reach a ruby-red 
colour ; and in prints that have been timed to 
this last stage I have failed to deteet any 
silver whatever, the image appearing to eon* 
sist entirely of gold. But this does not aeeooBt 
for the two colours in the pictures, you may 
say. If you will refer to the paper I had the 
pleasure of reading before you in December, 
you will find that I there noticed the pecop- 
liarity in the Wothlytype prints of the half- 
tone being coloured more rapidly than the 
shadows. I then, as I have before remarked, 
attributed it to ^e process of printiBg, but 
since find that, although it is observable in a 
higher degree with the Wothlytype prints, 
the toning-^bath of sulphocyanide confers this 
peculiar property upon all prints. It follows 
from this that almost any desired effect may bo 
produced. 

It seems probable that those prints tiiftt 

I have been toned through the blue stage win 

j be found to be the most permanent, as the 

! image contains more gold than it would hare 

done if the print had been removed from the 

toning-bath before it had arrived at the bine 

tint. 

The rapidity with which a print colonrt 
depends considerably upon the negative. This 
is the case more or less with all methods of 
toning, but, with the one under consideration, 
is most observable. 

This is proved by the foQowing experi- 
ment: — ^A piece of paper was coated with 
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sensitised collodion^ divided into four parts, 
and each one then exposed nnder a different 
negatiYe. The four prints were then washed 
and toned together; and no two of them 
toned alike. One refdsed to tone at all for 
some time ; and when at last it did condescend 
to commence, it did so in a very slow and 
dignified manner^ and proceeded in the same 
sfyle till finished. Another coloured rapidly, 
and the two tints were very strongly marked. 
I have related this experiment to show that, 
when great discrepancies are observable in the 
prints prodnoed, the different class of negative 
nsed most be taken into consideration. Some- 
times prints have been met with which have 
either refosed to tone at all, or only favoured 
the red tone. They have been coaxed to 
behave properiy by placing them for a few 
seconds in an ordinary acetate toning-bath, 
and then removing them to the sulphocyanide. 
Although no appreciable action has taken place 
in the first bath, it is evident, from the in* 
creased disposition of the print to tone in the 
second one, that some difference has been 
caused by it. 

Most likely some catalytic action is set up 
which causes the deposition of the gold to 
proceed rapidly and well. Those who have 
worked at all at electro-gilding must have 
noticed what a difference the most trivial cir- 
emnstanoe will make in the character and tint 
of the reduced metal. I havo toned many 
Wothlytypes in the ordinary acetate bath, and 
have generally found that they have lost con- 
nderably, in fact as much as ordinary silver 
prints. In a few cases they have behaved the 
same as though they had been in the sulpho- 
cyanide, not losing at all in depth. 

The following is a very good plan to reduce 
any argento-uranic printe ^at have been over- 
printed. After washing, place them in a bath 
composed of 

3 grs. of bichloride of platinum, and 
1 gr. of chloride of gold, 
dissolved in 20oz8. of water, and made very 
fUlghdy alkaline. The prints are allowed to 
lonain in this bath until they are right as 
regards d^pih\ they are then rinsed and 
placed in the toning and fixing bath of sul- 
phocyanide and gold, and are removed from 
it when they have reached the desired tone. 
Another plan, which I have found equally 
efficaeions^ is to submit them to a bath com- 
posed of bichloride of platinum, 4 grs.; sul- 
phocyanide of ammonium, 2 ozs. ; and water, 
20 on.; until sufficiently reduced, and then 
tone them as in the fixist method. By-the- 
hy, there is a capital dodge to remove any 
traces of the acetic acid from the prints be- 
foie toning: it consiBto in placing them for a 



few minutes in a dish of whitening and water. 
I have found this plan of great use when I 
have been desirous of eliminating every trace 
of acid without rendering the print alkaline. 

It is curious how people will sometimes hit 
upon thp same idea almoet simultaneously, or 
how one may sometimes compound a salt or 
arrange a process, which is eitiiier patented or 
a secret of the inventors, without ever having 
seen or heard anything of it I have met 
with an instance of this myself. 

I heard that Herr WotMy used in his col* 
lodion a compound which he called Hiirts oil, 
and I also heard that a '< Photo's Assistant'' 
had proposed castor oil as an addition to the 
collodion for Mr. Simpson's process. It then 
occurred to me to make use of this suggestion 
and an idea that I had, and try and compound 
something which should answer as well as the 
Hartz oil, the composition of which was a secret, 
and which, by-the-by, I had not used or 
seen. After careful consideration I made two. 

The formula for the first was : — 

Castor oil 2 drachms. 

Canada balsam 2 „ 

Dissolved in j oz. of ether. 

No. 2. 

Castor oil 1 drachm. 

Canada balsam 2 drachms. 

Glycerine 2 „ 

Ether ^ oz. 

From five to ten drops of either of these was 
added to an ounce of sensitized collodion, and 
great benefit was found from both. I have 
not yet determined which gives the most satis- 
factory result, but think l^t each will suit a 
different class of collodion. When I received 
the 'British Journal' for Feb. 24th, I was 
surprised to see at page 97, in the French 
specification of the Wothlyiype process, direc- 
tions for making tho Hiirtz oU, and to find that 
the composition of it was almost identical with 
my No. 1. The effect of adding this composi- 
tion to the collodion has been to render it more 
sensitive, and to cause it to print much more 
richly and evenly. It also seems greatly to 
improve the physical properties of the collo- 
dion. The toning proceeds more satisfiactcnaly, 
and the film shows no tendency to leave the 
paper. I added some to an ounce or two of 
collodion that was put aside as useLess, and, 
after the addition, obtained very good prints 
with it I have got over some very annoying 
difficulties by using it. 

Also with r^aid to the so-called triple 
salt described in the same specification. Ii)l 
Januazy I made several salts for enerimenti 
and among them was one made amost tiie 
same as that described. 
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rhad some specimens of these salts with me 
at the February meeting of the South London, 
bat did not introduce them to the members, as 
there was plenty of other matter before the 
meeting. 

I have said "so-called triple salt,** as I 
think the salt in question is a mere mechanical 
combination. Although uranium and ammo- 
nium may form a double salt, I very much 
doubt if it be possible to form a double nitrate 
of silver and uranium, to begin with ; and 
even if this were possible, the nitrates of each 
metal are not united in their equivalent pro- 
portions. Let me be underst(K)d: I do not 
say that the salt in question is not, or may not 
be, a triple salt, but that I am doubtful, for 
several reasons, of its being so. Some time 
back I was in hopes that I had succeeded in 
producing a double nitrate of silver and ura- 
nium, as I obtained a salt that was essentially 
different in appearance to either nitrate of 
silver or nitrate of uranium. But after careful 
consideration and examination of the salt, I 
came to the conclusion that it was a combina- 
tion of the nitrates of silver, uranium, soda, 
and perhaps some other — the source of these 
latter being the nitrate of uranium, which was 
not quite pure. I have crystallized together 
tiie nitrates of nranium, silver, and ammonium 
in their equivalent proportions, and I will pass 
round a sample of the result. I will also place 
npon the table, for examination by those in 
terested, some specimens of salts consistiug of 
the nitrates of nlver and ammonia, silver and 
uranium, and ammonia and uranium. 

I do not know that I have anything fresh to 
say on the manipulation of the Wothlytype, 
except as regards the drying of the paper. It 
has been found that rather a high temperature 
has produced a much more glossy surface than 
a lower one ; but great care must be observed 
in preventing a change of temperatiire whilst 
the paper is drying, and to guard it from 
draughts. Should the temperature be changed 
before it is dry, the result will be that the sur- 
fiice will be mottled in places. Take care, also, 
that the paper is quite dry before placing it in 
the pressure-frame : if this be not attended to, 
insensitive spots of a large size will make 
their appearance. And then, again, the paper 
must not be too dry. A very good plan is to 
ooUodionize the paper the night before printing 
upon it 

I have made many experiments to determine 
theapplicabilityoftheWothlytypeprocesstopho- 
tographic printing on painter's canvas. I was 
▼eiy hopefhl of arriving at a successful result, 
but regret to say that, up to the present time, 
my endeavours have not proved satisfactory. 
YfhiBfa using the process on paper, in most in- 



stances the greater part of the image ii<m tko 
paper and very little in the collodion. I had 
hoped it would be the same on the canvas, 
and was surprised as well as disappointed to 
find very litUe impression on the canvas, die 
image being almost entirely retained by the 
collodion. The objection to the collodion re* 
maining on the canvas is the danger of its 
cracking and peeling off in the course of time. 
Of course this danger is materially lessened by 
using a very powdery pyroxyline ; but still I 
shoidd like to be on the safe side, and do with- 
out the collodion if possible. If the collo- 
dion is to remain on the canvas, I think Mr. 
Simpson's process with chloride of silver in col- 
lodion will be the easiest to work. I have met 
with a difRoulty whilst printing on canvas, 
which I have not been able to overcome. The 
chemicals and the necessary soaking in water 
have usually rendered the composition on the 
sUk or canvas quite brittie, so that the least 
touch would crack it. I must also call your at- 
tention to the fact that the canvas wUl become 
discoloured in a few hours after its sensitizing, 
owing, I believe, to lead in its composition. 

I have not tried printing on either wood or 
ivory with uranized collodion, but am glad to 
hear that some other gentiemen have proved | 
it to be practicable, and the results very satis- I 
factory. ! 

I am sorry that this paper has not more 
novelty in it than it has, but the oontinued 
experiments upon a process are seldom very 
new or startling ; and although I have made 
several new ones, the results have not been 
suificientiy interesting for me to trouble you 
with the details. 

Mr. G. Whakton Simpsok read the following 
paper : — 

On a new Method of Printinff, and the Prt^ 
paration and Use of CoUodtO'-Mortde of 
Silver. 
Ik introducing a new method of printing, I 
do not feel it necessary to depreciate or under- 
rate the system already in use. The process 
of printing on albuminised paper now uni* 
versally practised is, notwithstanding its theo- 
retical imperfections and its occasional practi- 
cal difficulties, capable of producing prints of 
exceeding beauty ; and I believe tiiat, when 
worked tiiroughout with proper care, the re- 
sults possess very great, if not absolute, per- 
manency. Thanks to the united labour and 
published experiences of many able practical 
men, the conditions of success are now toler- 
ably well undentood, and, with good negatives 
and ordinary care, excellent prints may be pro- 
duoed with tolerable certainty. 
But notwithstanding the exoetlence wtath 
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htf, by long years of practice, been attained 
in the system of printing with albuminized 
paper, it has certain admitted defects which 
photographers would willingly get rid of. The 
iaet that, after the most careful fixing and 
wishing, silver is still found in the whites of 
finished prints, that, in fact, albumen forms a 
compound with silyer which none of our re 
cognized fixing agents can entirely dissolve or 
remove, and that such compound is in some 
degree sensitive to light, is in itself a grave 
canse for distrusting the possibility of abso- 
lute permanency in prints produced on albu- 
minized paper. Then the principle upon 
which the usual method of printing is based 
of necessity- involves perpetually changing 
conditions, and consequent uncertainty in the 
practice of the process — an uncertainty which 
can only be overcome by the careful exercise 
of judgment by experienced and skilfdl printers. 
We have to commence with a sheet of paper 
impregnated with an uncertain quantity of 
a soluble chloride and of an organic substance 
capable of combining with silver. This is 
floated on a solution of nitrate of silver, which, 
after the first sheet ia floated, contains an uncer- 
tam quantity of the silver-salt, plus an uncer- 
tain quantity of other matter. Every sheet 
which is floated changes the condition of the 
solution ; and it is only, as I have said, by 
obflervation and experience that anything like 
unifonnity con be obtained. 

In the method I am about to describe, in 
which sensitive salts are all combined in one 
inert vehicle, no such changing conditions exist; 
erery specific portion of tiie vehicle used con- 
tains a definite proportion of the salts ; and the 
stock from wMch it is used is not impoverished 
or changed in any respect. There is no inter- 
change of parts going forward at each step of 
the process. The last sheet coated from a 
bottle of the preparation contains on its surface 
the sensitive salts mixed in the same propor- 
tiona as the first. There is nothing, therefore, 
to prevent absolute umformity of result. 

The process I propose consists in the use of 
chloride of silver in collodion. Chloride of sil- 
ver, of course, is not soluble in alcohol or ether ; 
nevertheless it may be held in suspension in 
eoUodion. 

As this fact, although analogous to other 
known facts, is, I believe, a new one, which 
had not be&re been ascertained, it may be 
interesting to explain, in two or three words, 
the origin of the experiment which led to 
this discovery. Whilst attending a meeting 
of the firitish Association in Bath last Septem- 
^> in a conversation with Professor Eoscoe 
on the subject of the photometiical experi- 
Bieats he had described in a paper^ I men- 



tioned to him my conviction that any measure- 
ment of actinism based on the use of paper 
prepared with a chloride, and then floated on 
a solution of nitrate of silver, must be cha- 
racterized by more or less of uncertainty, 
owing, in the first place, to the varying pro- 
portion and character of the organic matter 
in the paper, and the varying strength of the 
nitrate bath, if two sheets were fioated in 
succession. Professor Boscoe explained that 
this would probably be true in printing to the 
depth necessary for photographic pictures ; but 
in the lighter tints necessary for his photome* 
trie experiments this difficulty had not, after 
careful observation, been practically felt. Still 
the conviction remained in my mind that, if 
pure chloride of silver, or this salt plus a de- 
finite proportion of nitrate of silver, could be 
used in some inert vehicle and spread on 
glass, more satisfactory and uniformly trust- 
worthy results might be obtained. Immedi- 
ately after my return to London with this 
thought dormant in my mind, I was invited 
by Col. Stuart Wortley to witness the mani- 
pulation of the Wothlytype process ; on seeing 
which the thought at once occurred to me 
that chloride of silver might be used in collo- 
dion. I knew the tendency of viscous solutions 
to hold in suspension precipitates formed 
therein by double decomposition. I accord- 
ingly dissolved nitrate of silver in collodion, 
and then added to it a few drops of a solution 
of chloride of sodium. The result was the for- 
mation of something like emulsion of chloride 
of silver in collodion. This, although, some- 
thing like opal glass, white by reflected light, 
and perfectly translucent by transmitted light, 
free from any appearance of turbidity, I ex- 
pected would eventually precipitate, the pre- 
cipitate probably remaining in suspension only 
a few hours, or at most a few days. 

To mygreat gratification,however, I found no 
tendency to precipitate at all, and have not in 
the samples prepared five months ago. My 
first experiment with a film of this collodion 
poured on paper yielded a soft grey image 
without vigour. On adding more nitrate of 
silver, vigour was easily obtained ; and I have 
since been able to obtain every variety of con- 
dition in prints from the same negative, vary- 
ing from extreme softness to extreme vigour. 

I will now proceed to state a few broad 
details of the process, premising that, whilst I 
have met with considerable success in my ex- 
periments up to the present time, there is 
necessarily in any new process much to learn 
which can only be satisfactorily settled by the 
united efforts of many experimenters. I shall 
therefore, in the details I shall give to- 
night, content myself with describing the 
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mode in wMch I have produced the epecimens 
I fihiill place before you, without entering into 
the modifications and possible improvements 
of which the process is capable. 

Ths CoUodton. — ^To obtain the best results, 
the character of the plain collodion is import- 
ant. The film should not be too homy, as, 
besides giving a degree of gloss oifensive to 
some tastes, it is at times inclined to blister and 
leave the paper. It should not possess too 
much of the powdiery character, as in that case 
it is apt to dry flat and dead, although such a 
collodion generally adheres well to tiie paper. 
Above all, it must dry perfectly transparent, 
without the slightest opalescence or opacity. 
If the film be in any degree opaque, the print 
will lose in brilliancy, and will, on drying, ap- 
pear to have a slight film or bloom on it. Before 
using any collodion for printing-purposes, I 
pour a drop on a plate of glass and allow it to 
dry. If, when dry, it be perfectiy transparent 
60 that it is not easy to .discover it on the glass, 
it will answer admirably. If it dry at all 
opaque or opalescent, I reject it at once. The 
soluble cotton most suitable for the purpose is 
really that best suited for giving a good negative 
collodion. I have not had time to institute a 
series of experiments for the purpose of de- 
ciding Ihe best formula for preparing the cot- 
ton; but I have used several samples. The 
three of which I can speak as answering best 
are some prepared by myself for negative pur- 
poses some time ago, some I obtained from 
Mr. Blanchard, and some prepared by Mr. 
Rouch by, I believe, Hardwich's formula. 
That prepared by myself was made with mixed 
add8---equal parts of nitric acid at a specific 
gravity of 1-420 and of sulphuric acid at i-840, 
the cotton immersed at a temperature of about 
15C Fahr., and allowed to remain ten minutes. 
Such a cotton is very soluble, and jrields a 
transparent film, neither powdery nor homy, 
which answers admirably. The solvents I 
have used consist generally of equal parts of 
methylated spirits and methylated ether. The 
portion of cotton depends much upon its qua- 
lity : of some samples I find that six grains to 
the ounce gives a collodion quite as thick as 
can be weU managed, whilst with other sam- 
ples I can use ten or twelve grains to the ounce 
with advantage. It may be found desirable, 
with some samples of collodion, to make some 
addition to increase its adherence to the paper. 
An able experimenter, known to readers of 
the journals as "A Photographer's Assistant,'* 
has foond great advantage from some such addi- 
tions, several of which he has tried, and found 
sugar tiie best both in physical and chemical 
action. It 18 not necessary, however, to enter 
into that subject here. 



Th4 Sensitive Scdts. — I have tried variotB 
proportions of the sensitive salts, and have, on 
some occasions, obtained good pictures with 88 
small a proportion as half a grain of chloride 
of calcium and two grains of nitrate of silver. 
The proportions will necessarily vary with the 
quality of the n^;ative and the character of 
the results desired ; but with an ordinarily good 
negative, I have found that about one grain 
and a half of chloride of calcium and seven 
grains and a half of nitrate of silver in each 
ounce of collodion have given the best results 
as regards sensitiveness, delicacy, and vigour. 
With a less proportion of nitrate of mlver 
greater softness and less vigour are obtained. 
With a larger proportion of both salts the 
paper is a littie more sensitive ; but no oth«: 
advantage is gained. I have found here, as I 
have found before with the nitrate-of-silver 
bath, that, assuming a chloride is used one 
grain of which will require three grains of 
silver to decompose it and form chloride of sil- 
ver, then for each grain three grains of nitrate 
of silver should be added to the collodion to 
produce the best results. 

Various of the chlorides are soluble in alco- 
hol, and therefore available for this purpose. 
I have not found as yet any difference in the 
results from the employment of different chlo- 
rides, except so far as some of them affect the 
physical character of the collodion, causing 
glutinosity. I have used in my experiments 
chiefly the chlorides of calcium and strontium* 

There are various modes of dissolving the 
sensitive salts in coUodion, but I have found 
the following the most convenient. In each 
ounce of methylated spirit I find I can dissc^TO 
conveniently sixteen grains of nitrate of silver 
by triturating the salt in a mortar, theii 
adding the spirit, a little at a time, and 
pouring it off, until all is dissolved. I keep a 
stock bottie of this alcoholic solution of nitrate 
of silver. To an ounce of this I add an ounce 
of ether and the necessary proportion of soluble 
cotton, and then add, to a solution of the 
chloride in alcohol containing sixteen grains 
to the ounce, half a drachm, containing one 
grain. This is added a few drops at a time, 
the collodion being shaken after each addi- 
tion. In a few minutes the decomposition 
is complete; something like an emtilsion of 
chloride of silver is formed, with excess of 
about two grains of nitrate of silver in eaA 
ounce. This is immediately ready for use, smd, 
so far as a few months' experience is suggestive, 
will keep indefinitely. 

The Paper. — ^An absolute decision as to the 
most suitable paper wiH require a muA wider 
experience than I have as yet had. I have 
tried various samples, both with and without 
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preyious preparation, I have used Whatman's 
drawing-paper, Turner's calot jpe paper, Bristol 
board, common writing-paper, ordinary Saxe 
and Rive paper, and the paper prepared with 
arrowroot for the Wothlytypo process by^Ir. 
Sandford and by the United i\!3sociation of Pho- 
tography. I hare obtained some good results 
with all; but, on the whole, I decidedly like 
ih<d last-mentioned best. The chief disad- 
Tuntage that I have found in using unprepared 
paper has only been found with certain sam- 
ples of collodion, and has consisted in imper- 
fect adhesion of the film, giving the surface of 
a finished print a mottled appearance. It is 
possible that some addition to the collodion 
may be found a remedy for this. 

Toning, Jixing, Sfc. — ^The paper having been 
coated, dried, and exposed, the toning and 
fixing may be effected in the usual manner — 
with this difFerence, that, a very much smaller 
proportion of the silver salts being present, a 
much weaker fixing may be used with advan- 
tage. The prints I exhibit tonight have been 
treated in various ways. Many of them have 
been toned and fixed in the mixed bath of 
chloride of gold and sulphocyanide of ammonium 
which I first recommended for uranium print- 
ing, others in the acetate bath, others in 
the lime, others with set (Tor ; and some have 
been fixed with hyposulphite of soda, and some 
with sulphocyanide of ammonium. As you 
will perceive, every variety of tone is possible, 
from a brown sepia-tint to deep black. 

I will now add one or two words on certain 
characteristics of the prints and the process, 
in whioh they vary from others. 

The image in most cases appears to be en- 
tirely in the coUodion-film, and not in the paper 
at aU. In some cases where I have removed 
the film, there have been traces of an image 
ondcmeath ; aiid in other cases, on removing 
the collodion-film, a very faint image only has 
been found on the paper, not nearly equal in 
depth to that found on removing the film of 
albumen from an albuminized-paper print. 

There is no insoluble silver-compound formed 
like that formed with albumen. A properly 
fixed and washed print by this process, when 
tested with hj'drosulphate of ammonia, gives 
no indication of the presence of silver in the 
whites, as an alhuminized print does. There 
is therefore good ground to believe in the per- 
manency of these prints. 

The paper prepared with the collodio-chlo- 
ride is the most sensitive I have used. 

The manipulations are very simple, and the 
materials always ready without any prepara- 
tion. Should it be found on experience that 
collodion is not desirable in printing on a com- 
mercial scale, this is at least a process which 



will be found useful to amateurs and for many 
incidental purposes unnecessary to detail here. 

The question of relative expense is one tin* 
necessary to discuss now ; but, so far as I am 
able at present to calculate, this is, from the 
economy of silver, the cheapest method of 
printing I know. 

I do not here enter on its various applications 
besides that of producing prints on paper ; but 
I may mention that I have found it excellent 
for producing prints on painters' canvas, on 
opal, glass, &c. The specimens I exhibit here 
have been produced under the difllculties of 
very dull weather, and with the limited atten- 
tion my own more immediate duties have per- 
mitted me to give to lengthened expeiiments. 
I have been anxious to try the process on va- 
rious classes of negatives, and, besides the 
prints from negatives of my own, there are 
some from negatives by Mr. H. P. Robinson, 
Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Cooper, to whom I am 
indebted for the loon of them. Some of the spe- 
cimens (and they are very fine ones) are by a 
gentleman to whom I have already referred— *- 
tiie " Photographer's Assistant," whose detailed 
experiments will be found published elsewhere. 

At the conclusion of the paper, some forty 
or fifty specimens, from card-size to whole 
plate, consisting of portraits, studies, and 
landscapes, illustrating every variety of tone 
from deep black and purple black to rich 
sepia and chocolate tints, were exhibited, and 
examined with lively interest by the men]^i>erB. 
In some instances, prints from the same ne» 
gative, exhibiting the extremes of delicacy and 
softness, and the highest possible amount cf 
vigour, were exhibited side by side, the great 
transparence of the shadows and peculiarly 
fine texture being veiy marked. 

The CHAmirAK, in inviting discussion upon the 
papers just read, expressed the sratification he 
felt in listeninflrto the interesting details given by 
the writers. The remark made by Mr. Bimpeon 
with reference to the chloride of sifver in solution 
remcdnin^so long without precipitation was a most 
carious circumstance. One would have thought 
that the force of gravity would have brouffht it 
down within the period named. He hoped Mr. 
Simpson had preserved some of the solution with- 
out Deing moved at all, so that the result he had 
stated might be definitely ascertained. 

Mr. Simpson said, he had had a portion un- 
moved for the last five or six months. In refer- 
ence to the prints which he now exhibited, he 
might observe that his aim had been to get a va- 
riety of tone, and not uniformity. He had been 
testing the possibilities of the process; for it was 
easy to adhere to conditions which would yield 
any de^red tone, if once found satisfitctoiy. 

The Chairman said, it was a remarkaUe dr- 
cumstance that the Society was favoured on the 
same evening with two papers bearing so dosely 
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upon each other. The beautiful tints in the pic- 
tures exhibited bj Mr. Cooper increased the in- 
terest the members must feel in this process, and 
he should be happy if any one who had had any 
flxpexience in the subject would give them the 
benefit of his observations thereon. 
^ Mr. H. P. BoBiNSON sai<L he had had opportuni- 
ties of seeing a good deal ofprinting earned on by 
Mr. Simpson's process. What struck him as one 
of its 6[N3cial advantages was, that good results 
could be produced £rom almost any class of nega- 
tives. He had seen brilliant and vigorous prints 
taken from negatives so weak and thin that he 
should have considered them worthless for or- 
dinary silver printing ; and he had seen soft and 
delicate results from what many printers would 
consider over-developed negatives. And this, he 
thought) was its great advantage over the Woth- 
lytype process, which, he bc^eved, required a 



his testimony to the value of the new prooees 
which had been presented to the Society ; and he 
felt it due to Mr. Simpson to say that, Ir^ what- 
ever process the print he held m his hand had 
been produced, it possessed a degree of ezoeUence 
in the shane of positive-printu^ which he had 
never seen Wore. Of course, with reference to a 
subject so new, and coming upon them as thiB did 
for the first time^ they were not able to discruiii- 
nate its peculianties so maturely as they would 
be in a position to do after a few days, when it 
had been more carefully considered. On the sub- 
ject of the Wothlytype, he would observe that 
those who had tried experiments with it must be 
fullj aware of the great amount of uncertainty 
which had existed to the present time in prcK 
dudng uniform results. By Mr. Simpson^s, the 
film of the collodion being much finer than anj 
kind of paper, and the ima^ being in the film, a 



considerable amount of density in the negatives, i great amount of middle tint and detail in ths 



There was another thing worth the attention of 
photographers. The germs of many good pro- 
ceases had been suggested ; but these germs, being 
nipped in the bud by patents, had never had the 
chance of coming to full maturity, the public 
having no fpreat mterest in improving the pro- 
perty of an mdividuaL The Simpsontype, he was 
nappy to find, was given freely to photographers, 
VTithout any reservation whatever; so that what- 
ever they could make of it by experiment be- 



printing could be obtained — ^because the film itself 
nad a certain amount of thickness, and throudi 
the whole of that thickness the action of the liffut 
would take place. Looking at tbe subiect casuaU^s 
he should be inclined to think that tne extenaioB 
of the fixing-power would be very materially in- 
creased — ^that is, that a consideraoly longer time 
might be allowed in the process of fixing ^4thout 
impoverishing the print. He suggested that trial 
should be made with a weak kind of cyanide to 



to themselves as common property. The \ finish off the nenitive. He had no doubt that 
Gre£t of the discovery and the tiianks of photo- [ this process would bear fixing with a weak cja- 
graphers belong to the inventor; the profit to the nide of potassium after it had passed through tiie 
public. sulphocyanide, and if so, they would arrive at 

Mr. Simpson, in repljr to an inquiry, said he greater brilliancy. This subject, he was sure, 
had used alcoholic solution throughout He had { would at once receive from the photographic 
on one or two occasions, when he had found it j public, not only in this country, but also in 
desirable to add more silver to the portion already | France (where all questions of this kind were 
made, used a very concen^ted solution of nitrate : taken up so vigorously), an immense amount of 



of silver, without much altering its physical con- attention. And he had no hesitation in flaying) 
ditions. from the specimens now exhibited, that the 

Mr. CooPEB said, he had, within the last month ' Societv had to congratulate Mr. Simpson, who 
or two, been making many experiments with this had ehed an honour upon the meeting by 
process of Mr. Simpson^s, and at the first he got bringing forward in so disinterested a man- 
veiy much better results than recentiv. The dif- ' ner a process so new and so interesting, 
ficulty he had experienced was the blistering of , involving, as it did, so many fresh chemical in- 
the collodion-film, and also a slight want of trans- quiries, which were as yet so imperfectiy under- 
parency in the shadows when the tints were drv. ' stood. He ventured also to suggest that, in any 
j3y examining one of the prints produced, it would experiments which might be conaucted, a variety 
be found that, on holding it so as to catch the of highly complex oiU, rich in hydrogen, should 
li^ht at an anffle, the whole of the surface was be tried, as the kind of substances more likely than 
dimmed, and uie shadows had a cold blue over any others to add brilliancy, certaintv, viffour, and 
them. He had, however, no doubt that when toughness to the film of collodion, ^o aoubl^ on 
the process came to be worked out a littie more, application to some of the photographic chemist^ 
and the minor details improved, it would prove a they would be able to recommend a series of sub" 
great boon to all amateurs. There were slight ' stances highly valuable for the purpose. £^ 
objections to it on a large scale ; but if a few littie thought that, as a number of chlorides could he 
manipulating difficulties could be got over, it impregnated with the collodion, it was most essen- 
woula be just the thing for those who had only to tial that the whole ranee should be gone throngh--- 
produce a small number of pictures. Another ad- not only the earthy salts of the chlorides, but the 
vantage it possessed was, tnat it produced no dirt * whole of the metallic series. He had been mucb 
on the fingers or clothes, which it was almost im- struck, while the paper was being read, ^^? 
possible to avoid in the ordinary printing^process. fact of the small amount of silver used—about 

Mr. Mayall said, he should like to adc Mr. ' seven grains per ounce. If the result of experfonce 
Simpson whether he had tried the eiroeriment of should be that greater perfection of result by this 
giving his process a dose of castor oit He also process was obtained, tnere was no question as to 
wished to know whether ha had tried sulphide of its being employed commercially. ^ . 

potassium before fixing. He was happy to bear i Mr. Sebastian Davis said, he bdieved toe 
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proceM would commend itself to experimenten, 
iDABmuch aa they themaelves could piepazo their 
own paper throughout, and would be thoroughly 
oonveraaiit with ail the materials used during the 
preparation of their positive prints. This was a 
point of great interest to every one, because in this 
wB]jr they^ could trace out the particalar difficulty 
which might interfere with obtaining uniformity 
of ton e, d enaky, and pennanency. 

Mr. WXLLIAMB aaidy the real uae of castor oil 
was to maJte the substance tr^acious, and nrevent 
its shriveling. Be wished to know whetner the 
white, milky collodion, a specimen of which was 
exhibited by Mr. Simpson, would blacken when 
exposed to liffht, or would remain permanent as it 
now appeared. 

Mr. bocpsoK aaid, he had not exposed it to 
light, conceiving that the. effect would be, that it 
would blacken. 

Mr. CooPEB said, he knew that it did blacken, 
firom the fact of some in his possession having be- 
come exposed. 

Mr. SnfPSOK, in reply to an inquiry, said he 
thought the sooner the paper was used, after being 
prepared, the better ; but he had used some after 
the lapse of a week, which had not lost its sen- 
sitiveness. In reply to a further inquiry, he said 
it was difficult to state,^ in figures, how sensitive 
it was; but his impression was, that it printed in 
one half the time wat albuminized paper required 
for the purpose. 

Mr. CooPBB asked whether the prints did not 
lose more in tone and tint than those of albumi- 
oixed paper. 

Mr. Simpson said, he foundfthey required al- 
most entirely the same treatment in toning and 
fixing. 

Mr. COOFBB said, in his own experiments he 
found that the more he increased tiie quantity of 
chloride in the collodion, the more they lost in 
tone. 

Mr. Ma^aix said, that would be stopped entirely 
bv the sulphite of potassiiun. He haa found that, 
ii not wasned in that before they beaan, they dia 
lose considerably. A very feeble solution of not 
more than one-^nth of a grain to an ounce of 
water would enable them to get rid of the difficulty 
which Mr. Cooper referred to. 

Mr. SpiPBON said, witii regard to the use of 
castor oil, he had made one or two experiments, 
but he could not say that he had carried them out 
to any extent. The only difference he found was, 
that the physical character of the collodion was 
altered ; it was made more tenacious, and more 
adherent It was quite possible, he considered 
(hut he had not tested it sufficiently to speak defi- 
nitely on the subject)^ that it might supply some* 
thing that formed an orvanic compound with the 
silver. Beference had been made to the use of 
citrate of silver j he had not tried it himself, but 
ne had been in correspondence with some persons 
who had done so with decided advantage. His 
•peoSal aim hitherto had been to get the best 
desalts by the simplest means; and he had striven, 
therefore, at the obtaining of vigorous prints with 
the rin^iest collodio-chloride of silver and ni- 
trate of silver. If these fedled, he should neces- 
aarily apply himself to the uae of oxganio com- 



pounds : and it was^uite possible that these might 
be worth experiment. He had not on this. occa- 
sion brought any.spedmenf which he had obtained 
by other means, simply because he wished to 
speak of the process in its broadest and simplest 
outlines. He had not met with any example like 
that referred to by Mr. Davis, of the image sinking 
into Uie paper. In almost every case the image 
had been .m tiie film of the collodion ; when that 
film was removed by cracking or otherwiJ9e, he 
had sometimes found faint traces in the paper of 
the deepest black of the image, but in other in- 
stances no trftce whatever, (me remarkable fact, 
well worth pondering over, was, that he hed ob- 
tained a good vigorous picture with collodion in 
which there was only half a grain of soluble 
chloride. With two grains of nitrate of silver in 
an ounce of collodion, a sheet of pc^r 22 by lj6 
might be coated sufficiently/ whereas in the ordi- 
nary albuminized paper about 60 grains of nitrate 
was absorbed by each sheet. 

The GHAiBJOir said, ho did not think he ever 
rose with greater pleasure than he did on tha 
present occasion to ask the Society to give a 
vote of thanks to those who had read the 
papers. When the first Wothlytype was laid 
on ihe table, a strong desire was felt to know 
something more upon the subject, and great 
disappointment was ezperienoed beoause there 
was no discuBsion. The Society had, however, 
gained^ something by the delay. He did not 
say that Mr. Simpson's process would supersede 
the Wothlytype ; it would certainly be a valu- 
able adjunct to it. In every respect, both Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Simpson had a strong claim 
upon the Meeting for the expression of thdr 
cordial thanks, and he had much pleasure in 
proposing that;^such a vote be presented to 
them. 

The motion was put, and carried unamiouslyi 

Mr. Boss exhibited his large-angle doublet, 
and explained ita advantages. The size of 
the plate covered by it was 8x4^ in.; the 
smallest stop was equal to -^^th of its focal 
length, and the largest about -^tli. 

Mr. Dallusteb exhibited some fine photo- 
graphs, just received from Paris; they wore 
by Messrs. Ferrier and Jean Kenaud. The 
larger ones were taken with his No. 6 triple 
lens, the smaller with his No. 4. They were 
perfect in every detaiL 

On the table was placed a series of beautiful 
photographic reproductions of engravings from 
Turner's pictures of England and Wales; the 
oomea by C. C. and M. E. Bertolacd. 

The Ghaibiun announoed that the Com- 
mittee of the approaching Dublin Exhibition 
were now advertising for tenders for the exclu- 
sive right of phiotographing the interior of the 
buildi^; aLso that the fVench Photographic 
Szhibition was to commenoe on the lat of May, 
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and Members should lose no time in sending 
their contributions, in which he tnisted tho 
photography of thk country would be well 
represented. 

The Meeting was then adjourned until Tues- 
day, April llUi. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OP 
SCOTLAND. 

PoiTBTH Meehvq 

HELD IN 

Thb Socisit's Hall, 117 Gbobgs Stbxst, 

Febrttabt 14, 1866. 

Sir Dath) Bbbwszbb, K.H., President, in the 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
read and approved. 

Mr. Jakes G. Tuinnr then read the following 
communication : — 

New Collodion Prwiing Process, applicable to 
Vitreous, Enamelled, and other Surfaces, 

I DO not know, all things considered, if I have 
selected the most judicious title for this paper, 
knowing that it is hardly possible, when there 
are so many anxious experimenters at work, 
to produce anything entirely new; for in allpro- 
bability many have been working in the same 
direction, and perhaps a number of these may 
have actually wrought out for themselves what 
I may consider new in this process. But even 
at the risk of being told that there is nothing 
new — ^very probably informed that the whole 
has been previously published — I will venture 
to introduce to your notice, under the above 
christening, the process that I have the honour 
to lay before you this evening. 

In one sense, it will not be altogether new 
to some members of the council of our Society, 
as Br. Walker and others were initiated into 
the secrets, if I may so call them, by which 
those transparencies, during the last three or 
four years, and prints upon enamelled glass 
were produced, that I have had the pleasure 
Ofylaying before the Society. And now, in 
oi^er that the photographic public may have 
the benefit of my experiments, so far as they 
hare gone, I have acceded to the request of 
OUT Secretary to give the details of the process 
in this paper this evening. 

In the session of 1857, 1 read in a paper to 
the Society the details of a process by which 
very beautifol positives and transparencies were 
produced in the camera and by development. 
Those pictures were named, for want of a 
better term, vitro-heliographs. Within the 
last few months this process has been renewed 
'under different titles^ somo of thepi more diffi- 



cult to name than even the above. Very beau* 
tiful results, no doubt, may be produced by the 
process I formerly described, and for some pur- 
poses it may still have its advantages ; but, 
strictly speaking, it was not a printing process. 

The specimens of my new process upon the 
table have been printed exactly in the same 
way that an ordinary plain or albrminized 
print is produced; only, instead of being 
printed on an albumen-, they are printed on a 
coUodion-fllm. The first requisite is the pro- 
ducing of a collodion specially for this purpose. 
We have always been accustomed with the 
name of iodized collodion ; now we will become 
familiar with chloridized collodion ; and I have 
no doubt, if it is as answerable for positives 
as the former lias been for n^atives, that the 
commercial and photographic value of this new 
preparation will be quite as great. After 
many modifications and trials of nearly all the 
soluble chlorides, I think that the chloride of 
cobalt is the best of the many that I have 
subjected to experiment. 40 gra. of the chlo- 
ride of cobalt to 1 oz. alcohol gives a definite 
strength of solution. 2 drachms of the above, 
added to 6 drachms of plain collodion, gives a 
chloridized collodion of the strength of 10 grs. 
to 1 oz. A considerably heavier chloridized 
collodion may be used, by the strength of the 
nitrate bath being proportionately increased. 
Ordinary collodion is what I have used; so 
there is no necessityfor me giving any particular 
formula for its manufacture. The chloridized 
collodion seems to have tho property of 
rotaining all its qualities for a lengthened 
period. I had a considerable quantity made 
beforo I went away to the East, about two 
years ago, and I found on trial, the other day, 
that it is as good as when it was mado. Hero 
is a sample, which, you will see, is of a beautiful 
blue colour. Now, if we take a sheet of opal 
glass or patent plate, thoroughly dean it with 
a little nitric or sulphuric acid, then wash with 
water, and without drying pour over its sur- 
face a quantity of albumen diluted with ten 
times its bulk of water, containing 3 grs. of 
chloride of ammonia to each ounce, and allow it 
to dry spontaneously or by artificial heat, anj 
number of these may be propared and kept in 
stock. 

To make the plate ready for printing, oollo- 
dionize it with the chloridized collodion in the 
same manner as an ordinary collodion plate ; 
when set, it is dipped in anitrate-of-silver 
bath, 40 grs. to 1 oz. water, rather strongly 
acidulated with citric add. When the plate 
is thoroughly free from greasy streaks, drain it, 
and then thoroughly wash it under the tap. 

I It is better, however, to have an arrangement 
to dry it aztifidally, if tune be of nsportanoe. 
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It is now laid on the negative and printed in 
the nsnal manner; the time of exposure will be 
somewhat shorter than that for an albuminized 
paper print would be &om the same negative. 

The printing may be examined from time to 
time, as this can be done without the slightest 
chance of moving either negative or positive 
plates, by using tiie printing-frame I luive in- 
vented for this purpose. 

Here is the frame, and the gentlemen pre- 
sent, by examining it, will see tibe simplicity of 
the arrangement, and the accuracy of the re- 
sults obtained IJiereby. When tiie print is 
folly up, it can bo slipped from its position by 
the point of a penknife ; and the toning may be 
done before or after the fixation in ti^o hypo- 
sulphite-of-Boda bath. Of course the toning 
will only be resorted to if the colour is wished 
to be changed. It may sometimes happen that 
the print may be removed before being fully 
printed up, for want of time to allow it to be 
bo; in such circumstances, if the plate has not 
^ot difi^ised light before exposure in the print- 
ing-frame, all that is required to give it the 
full intensiiy is to place it in a bath of pyro- 
{^c, about the strength of 2 grs. to 1 oz. 
of water. The picture has to be narrowly 
watched ; and whenever it is fully developed it 
should be taken and rinsed in water, and ban 
now be toned and fixed, or fixed and toned, as 
above described. And as it may also some- 
times occur that prints which have been fully 
printed, or thought to be so, may yet, after being 
fixed, be thought rather deficient in vigour, 
they also may be brought to any intensity 
by being placed in the above-mentioned pyro 
gallic bath ; so that no prints need be lost but 
those only which by accident or neglect have 
hcen thoroughly over-printed. Even these can 
he turned to a purpose, as they make beautiful 
transparencies. All the particular efiects pro- 
duced in drdinary printing can be obtained by 
this process : it is admirably adapted for smaU 
lockets, brooches, ^., as the whole grinding 
and shape of the plates can be effected before- 
hand; and if the present novelty becomes 
fashionable, of cementing a disk of white glass 
to the surface, Mr. Forest will in all likelihood 
manuficture various sizes of ovals of opal with 
corresponding sizes of white glass for this 
purpose. But ultimately I am in hopes that 
our watch-dial enamellers will direct tiieir at- 
tention to this, and produce plates such as our 
oldBagu<»rreotype plates, having an enamelled 
instead of a silver surface ; ^lis would get 
qmt of the fragility of glass. Perhaps some- 
&ing better than either of these will be pro- 
duced, especially for the larger-sized pictures, 
such perhaps as thin sheets of vulcanite covered 
with white enamel; but of course/ whatever 



preparation may be used, it would require to 
be impervious to the liquids of our sensitizing 
and fixing baths. I have no doubt that all our 
fears of want of stability arise from the bibu- 
lous structure of our ordinary paper : when this 
is destroyed by varnishing or waxing the prints, 
I believe that absolute permanency is secured. 

From one particular application of this pro- 
cess I anticipate, in the hands of some of our 
composition friends, such as Mr. Kobinson, 
some wonderful results. For example, two or 
three negatives could be used in printing a 
composite picture on a thin opal glass as if on 
paper, but with this advantage, viz., after the 
picture was finished (which need not be of a 
large size), a negative could be taken the size 
or sizes desired, by one of the many amplifying 
processes, such indeed as the one that has 
produced these beautiful specimens before us. 
The landscape-photographer will also take ad- 
vantage of this, and by double printing give 
us the beautiful efiect of natural sky — a desi- 
deratum that has long been wanted in this 
department of our beautiful art. See what a 
a charm these small instantaneous views by 
Wilson and England have ; and by this process 
wo could have small negatives, say 7x6, 
printed as I have described, and tiiese could be 
enlarged by three diameters, which would give 
us a picture 21 x 15 inches. 

The picture by this enlargement would lose 
little or none of its original sharpness, and by 
these means we could reduce the bulky and 
unwieldly traps which we are forced to cany 
about with us at present. I believe photo- 
diaphanie will also receive an impetus from 
this process, from the ease with which positives 
can be printed upon polished opal glass, and 
the readiness with which they can be removed 
in order to ornament vases and other orna- 
mental objects, — all that is necessary being to 
print the picture as I have already described, 
only omitting the first application of the thin 
albumen-film, then to pour over the finished 
print a warm solution of gelatine, and after it 
is dry (by the by> it is well to put a few drops 
of honey into the gelatine, to render it a little 
more flexible ; for without this it has a little 
tendency to crack in the after handling). The 
surface is now covered with a coating of plain 
collodion, and when quite dry the picture is 
easily removed by passing a knife round the 
edge, the film being carefrdly lifted up. It may 
now be cut to any form or size that may be 
required. The coUodion coating may be dis- 
pensed with ; and when so, no vamiiBhing is 
required to lay down- the picture, the suHace 
only requiring to be damped to give it sufficient 
adhesiveness to adhere to the object to be or- 
namented. Die exposed surface will of courad 
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Istave to be protected with a yarnish. In order 
to print on a convex surface, it is necessary to 
fjEtll back on some pther means of printing than 
our ordinary printing^fi:time ; and to attain this 
^nd I cover the frame with a thin sheet of 
india-rubber. Of course for this purpose the 
negative must be removed froTU the glass ; this 
can be ecusUy done in the saire manner as I 
have described for lifting the positives for 
photodiaphanie purposes. The lifted negative 
is now placed upon the surface of the stretched 
film of india-rubber, and the prepared positive 
convex plate is now placed in contact with the 
negative, a continuous pressure being kept up. 
By the flexible yielding of the n^;ative and 
india-rubber, the result is a print as perfect 
as if it had been printed upon a plain surface. 
By the use of this printing-frame an inequality 
of surface is a very slight inconvenience. I 
believe positives for the stereoscope, magic 
lantern, and for enlaigement, will be produced 
by this process of a quality that has not been 
attained by any published process that I am 
aware of, as we have the entire power of 
modifying or increasing effects as in ordinary 
printing. 

Mr. Txnsnsn exhibited a number of spedmens 
of his new mode of printing, which were greatly 
admired, especially a portrait of the late Pre- 
sident of ike Eoyal Scottish Academy, Sir 
John Watscm Gordon. 

Professor Gsobos Moib said that he had 
great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Tunny, for hia very important com- 
munication. We could all judge for ourselves 
of the extreme beauty of the results produced ; 
^jid he had no doubt, from the details given, 
that the pictures printed by this process would 
be permanent — a feature of the greatest im- 
portance. The numerous applications of this 
new art, as explaiied by Mr. Tunny, he had no 
doubt were only the germs of many more that 
would arise out of it. 

The PsEsiDEiirr complimented Mr. Tunny 
for his great liberality in giving his valuable 
discovery freely to the world, in place of secu- 
ring it to himself by patent, as he might have 
done. Sir David Brewster read an extract from 
a letter he had received from Herbert M'Leod, 
Esq., President of the Boyal College of Chemis- 
try, London, in whieh he said : — " I am not 
aware that you have made any experiments 
with the light emitted by the combustion of a 
mixture of nitric oxide with the vapour of sul- 
phide of carbon. I enclose you two primitive 
attempts which may interest you, which were 
made by my friend, Mr. A. W. Oilman, formerly 
an assistant here. The experiments were done 
on the spur of the moment, in a dark stable, 
^ without ail the precautions which thpy 



deserved. One, you will see, is the photograph 
of the cylinder at the moment of CKsplosiou; 
the other was made to try if the light were 
capable of illuminating other objects sufficiently 
to produce an impression on the sensitive plate. 
In this experiment, however, no attention was 
paid to the focusLog of the lens, which accounts 
for the indistinctness of the picture, I should 
state that these positives were printed from 
negatives on glass, procured by the wet-collo- 
dion process." 

Mr. J. H. Bajjmeysbl, of London, at the re-i 
quest of the Secretary, exhibited specimens of 
enlarged photographs taken by Dr. Van Monk- 
hoven. They consisted of a series of portraits 
and architectural subjects, in various scales of 
enlargement, up toabout three feet, yet retaining 
both delicacy and sharpness of detail combined 
with great artistic effect. They were con- 
sidered by the meeting the finest specimens of 
enlarged prints that had ever been exhibited. 

Mr. W. D. Clark, of Merchiston Terrace, 
exhibited and explained to the meeting a 
printing-camera for wet collodion, suggested 
by Mr. Sidebotham, and an enlai^ging-camera 
— ^both cameras made for him by Mr. Bogerson, 
of Manchester. 

' On the Glass Boom and Portrait Camera, 

By Thokas Suttok. 

(Paper read before the Photographic Society of Scot- 

hmd on March 14th, 1865.) 
Mb. Chaibmav Airn Gbntlsmsn, — ^The great 
development of photographic portraiture, and 
the great importance which that brandi of 
photography has assumed as compared with all 
other branches of the art, render it unnecessaiy 
for me to offer any apology for the subject 
which I have chosen for my paper this evenmg, 
viz. the Construction of the Glass Boom and of 
the Portrait Camera. The chemical processes 
employed for taking portraits have now been 
brought to a very high state of perfection, and 
it *nust be a matter of regret to every reflecting 
person that, with such excellent processes and 
svch excellent lenses as photographio portrait- 
ists now possess, so many glaring defects should 
siill be seen in their productions — defectB 
w^ch appear to me to be attributable chiefly 
to geueral irattention to right principles of 
constn ction of the glass room and of the por- 
trait camera. I ixust that you will all agree 
with me, and that I shall not hurt the fediogs 
of any gentleman present, when I say that 
photographic po -ixaits, as a rule, are much lees 
perfect and less artistic than they ought to be, 
— ^that they very rarely do justice to fiie sitter, 
— that the expression is oommonly unpleasiflg 
— ^the eyes like anything but what eyes are 
known to be, and evep the vaonted resem* 
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blasoe to the sitter^ in a mnltitade of GMes, 
veiy questionable. Some amiiHing instanoea of 
the truth of this latter remark I will relate, as 
having come under my own observation. I 
was pei&ctly familiar with the countenance of 
your respected President, Sir David Brewster, 
through at least half a dozen photographic 
portraits which I have seen of him, when one 
day he was pointed out to me in propria per- 
«ma as a visitor to the Exhibition of the Pho- 
tographic Society. I should not have known 
him in the least for the original of any of the 
photographio portraits I had seen of him, or 
even oi one which was then hanging upon the 
vails of that very Exhibition. Again, when I 
was at King's College Hr. Hardwich left be- 
hind him a negative of Major BusseU, firom 
which I took several prints. The portrait was 
upon a whole plate, and the idea conveyed was 
that the gallant gentleman was a very austere 
dogmatic little man, with grey hair and whisk- 
ers — one, in fact, under whose rule, whether 
military or otherwise, it would be an infliction 
to be placed. Judge then of my surprise on 
making the acquaintance of the gallant Major 
the o&er day to find him above the middle 
height, with hair, no matter of what colour, 
hut certainly not grey, and a very jolly fellow. 
I was similarly deceived in Mr. Taylor, whom 
you all know as an old member of your Society, 
and now one of the editors of the < British 
JoumaL' He and I had known each other for 
some years through our respective cartes; but 
we neither of us recognized the other when 
ve met for the first time, the other day, in Mr. 
Boss's office, Mr. Taylor I had always r^arded, 
from the evidence afforded by his photographic 
portrait, as a little pale-fSaced fat man, with 
yery large square shoes, and probably a shuffle 
in his walk. He turned out to be a very tall 
n)6y*&ced man, and neither fat nor shuffling. 
What he had thought of me was evidently 
quite as wide of the mark; and he did not 
hesitate to confess his surprise. I have often 
vondered whether the world-wide celebrities, 
whose cartes one sees in one's own and every- 
body else's album, are as unlike their photo- 
graphic portraits as one's own friends are often 
Imown to be. The question assumes quite a 
serious aspect when we reflect upon the per- 
manent prints of the notabilities of the present 
day, which are to be handed down to posterity 
in Swan's or Pounc/s carbon. <luer5r, is it not 
morally wrong to go on thus deluding one's 
fellow-creatures, not only of this but of all 
succeeding ages? And yet if people will know- 
^ly go, as they do, into hot, short, glaring 
glass rooms and be tsJcen, — wiUi the results of 
such a praddoe staring them in the face in 
JWMly eveiy phptpgrajS they see, — why then. 



I can only say, on their own head be it, and 
posterity must take the consequences. 

I am surely not exaggerating the case a bit. 
The evils which I describe exist, and it ought 
to be a question of the first importance to every 
professional portraitist to ascertain whether 
his glass room is properly constructed, and 
whe&er his mode of posing and exposing is 
the best possible. 

Too much importance is, I think, attached, 
in the first place, to a good business locality, 
and not enough to the aspect of the studio and 
the general conveniences for work. A first* 
class photographer need not surely confine him- 
self to Ei^ent Street or Princes Street, if the 
aspect of the room in that locality is objec- 
tionable. M. Silvy and M. Joubert probably dp 
as much business at Bayswater as most of the 
Begent Street professionals. Who ever dreams 
of caring about where a great artist lives, and 
of making a difficulty of a nodle or two more or 
less to his studio, or whether it be north or 
west of the General Post Office? A photo- 
grapher who aspires to be an artist must show 
excellence in his work, and make the pubUo 
go to him, wherever he happens to find it most 
suitable to his purpose to live. If a smoky 
atmosphere stops the actinic rays and lengthens 
the exposure, besides precipitatii^ blacks upon 
the negative and filling the studio with a haze 
which veils the picture, let the photographer 
have the courage to tell his sitters to come to 
him a mile or two out of town where he can 
take them better. The question of the proper 
construction of the glass room ought never to 
be how to make the most of a bad situation, 
but how to construct the best possible room in 
a thoroughly suitable situation. 

Assuming, then, that we have a suitable 
situation, what U tiie best construction of t^e 
glass room? Examine, first, the generality of 
photographic portraits, and then go about 
amongst photc^phers and observe tiie kind 
of room in wMch these portraits are taken, 
and I think the truth will not fail to dawn 
upon you. The common faults of photographs 
are in the eyes and the expression, whHe tke 
common fiaults of glass rooms are that there is 
too much top-light, too much glare, too much 
light opposite l£e eye, too much 6irty glass, 
and that they are too short, and have too little 
ventilation. A glass room is generally an un- • 
comfortable place to go into ; and no one would 
willingly sit in a chair in the front of the 
background and face the light if there were 
any other chair in the room unoccupied. The 
place of the sitter is the most uncoinfortable in 
the most uncomfortable of rooms ; how then 
can a photographer hope to get a pleasing 
expression in his picture? 
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But I will not go on enlarging upon evils 
with which you are all, gentlemen, but too 
well acquainted. I will endeavour to suggest 
a remedy, and leave it to you to discuss the 
merits of that suggestion, and point out the 
mistakes in it, if there are any. But first let 
me submit for your inspection four Httle por- 
traits which I cut out the other day from a 
recent Number of the 'Bulletin Beige,' and 
which illustrate four different methods of light- 
ing the sitter, viz. by a top Hght, a front light, 
a side Ught, and an obHque Hght. They are 
all portraits of the same person, and yet I beg 
of you to observe that so different are the 
effects of the different methods of lighting, 
that the likeness to the same individual is 
scarcely preserved in any two of them. Please 
observe, also, that in the case of the front 
lighting, the eyes are entirely put out by 
staring at the Hght, and look like two white 
wafers. 

The type of the worst possible construction 
of glass room is, I think, that at King's College, 
as well as that of M. Claudet ; in both of which 
there is glass all round, and a glass roof, pointed 
in the former case and round in the latter. 
The term *' glass room " very properly appHes 
to this sort of construction; and if we bear 
in mind that it ib not a, glass room that we 
want, but rather a long dark passage, we can 
then change both the name and the plan of the 
studio (the '* crystal gallery," as it is sometimes 
facetiously called) at the same time. Let us 
ilien agree in futcure to call the studio the dark 
gaUery, and remember that it is darkness, cool 
ness, and ventilation that we want, — and not 
heat, glare, and a common promenade for the 
friends of tiie sitter, which is to look showy and 
smart. Let the reception-room be as elegant 
as you please ; but let the studio be as it were 
another optical contrivance (a sort of continua- 
tion of the camera), and let it be just as ugly in- 
side, and with walls blackened in the same way 
wherever blackness is required; and let us not 
forget that the walls of tiie studio are intended 
to keep out the light, and the glass only in- 
tended to keep the wind and rain frx>m entering 
through those openings by which the light is to 
be properly admitted. 

Batlier more than three years ago I sug- 
gested a plan for fhe portrait-studio, in an 
article which was published in my * Photogra- 
phic News ' of Sept. 15, 1861 ; and although 
I have considered the matter a great deal since, 
I do not yet see any reason for modifying that 
plan in the least. Fig. 1 is a sketch of it. 

CD is a long dark passage in which the camera 
is placed. [Die walls and ceiling of this pas- 
sage ought to be blackened with lampblack 
and glue, and the floor ebo^ld bo covert with! 



bla^k matting, everything being dead black, 
and with no varnish. The space BC on both 

Kg. 1. 



k 



A 



BO D 

sides of the room, as well as the space near the 
point of the arrow, should be glass. The por- 
tion AB, as well as the entire ceiHng over tho 
sitter, should be opaque, and the ceiling sloping 
in the way which I have indicated, and painted 
black in order that it may reflect no Hght down- 
wards. 

The room should have a true northern as- 
pect, and the sitter must face the north. Ono 
of the side Hghts must always be shut. When- 
ever the weather permits, the whole of the front 
window must be opened, in order to reduce 
the time of exposure and ventilate the room. 
In the morning the eastern side-Hght should 
be shut and the western one open, and con- 
versely in the afternoon, the object being to 
keep out the sunshine, which should never by 
any chance enter the room. White screens 
will of course be necessary at times for reflec- 
tors. The room should not be more than 8 feet 
wide, and its length should be at least 40 feet. 

I had no sooner suggested the above plan of 
glass room than some of the leading professional 
photographers took it up, but with modifica- 
tions of their own, none of which I think were 
good. Instead of leaving tho front Hght per- 
pendicular, as I have drawn it, they brought 
the point C nearer to D, and made it inclined, 
the effect of which would be, of course, to let 
in the sunshine earHer in the afternoon, as 
well as to Hghten the passage, which ought to 
be kept dark. Besides which, these gentlemen 
did not seem to recognize the principle of 
shutting out top Hght, but made the ceiling 
incline the other way, painted it white instead 
of black, and aUowed the frx)nt Hght to en- 
croach upon it. In fact they treated my sug- 
gestion as a mere crude idea, when it was, in 
fact, the result of much carefiil consideration 
in every part. There are, however, circum- 
stances under which it would be aUowable to 
make the front Hght a Httle more inclined ; for 
instance, if there should happen to be a veiy 
high wall at A. I need not add that the chid 
advantages I claim for this plan of room are, 
that the eyes of the sitter are directed into 
darkness (instead of being made to stare and 
blink at the light), by which a pleasanter ez« 
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^easion is secured, and the eye better brought 
out ; and also that the advantages due to length 
of room are gained without tiie drawback of 
having to take the portrait through many feet 
of illnminated haze, and thus veil the- shadows 
of the picture. Even if the passage should be 
filled with the smoky atmosphere of a town, 
the smoke would not be in the light but in the 
dark, and would not therefore produce a light 
Teil upon the shadows, of the picture, but would 
merely lengthen the time of exposure. In the 
common form of glass room it is a great objec- 
tion to having it too long, and to using long 
fQcas-lenses, that the illuminated smoke in the 
atmosphere veils the image upon the ground- 
glasB, and fogs the n^atlve. 

Let us now turn to the subject of the ex- 
posure, and the arrangement of the sitter. Ac- 
cording to the present plan, the image is viewed 
inverted upon the ground-glass ; and that has 
to be removed and the dark sHde put in its 
place, and the shutter drawn up, and the cap 
taken off the lens, before the exposure of the 
plate takes place. But this may be very simply 
obviated by having a mirror inside the camera, 
according to a plan which I described some 
years ago, and called a reflecting camera. The 
following is a sketch of it: — The ground-glass 
lies horizontally beneath your eye, and you 
look down upon it as you do at an ^bum pho- 
tograph, and see the picture erect, thus ob- 
taining a very perfect idea of the composition, 
pose, arrangement, lighting, &c. Who can 
doubt that the constant habit of viewing the 
image in this way would have a beneficial effect 
upon the artistic character of a man's pictures, 
seeing that it would greatly assist him in 
forming a correct idea of the ultimate result ? 
I have constantly found that an iuverted image 
is very deceptive, and the result often very dis- 
appointing. Now, surely, considering the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of taking artistic 
photographs, no chance of improving them in 
that respect ought to be thrown away. I be- 
lieve that no amount of experience will ever 
enable any man, however clever, to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the finished picture from an 
inverted image of it upon the ground-glass. 

When I fint suggested the reflecting camera, 
I placed the manufacture of it in the hands of 
the two leading opticians; but very few were 
snanufSaetured, and at last the thing faailj fell 
to the ground. The chief reason was that a 
I^ate-g^ reflector, owing to the two refrac- 
tions which take place at its fnmt surface, 
rather injures the definition upon the focusing 
•creen,and a metal reflector became necessary ; 
or, better still, perhaps, a ^iass silvered upon 
the f aoe by Brayton'e patent process. A metal 
reflector, made optically true, as it ought to be, 



would be rather expensive, and that has been 
the chief reason why the reflecting camera has 

Fig. 2. 




not come into use I Photographers have been 
afraid of spending a little money upon an in- 
strument which would greatly abridge their 
labour in posing and exposing, and which could 
not fail greatly to improve the artistic character 
of their works. I may add that my patent for 
this camera has been allowed to expire, and 
that any optician may now manufacture it free 
of all restriction. I will not extend this paper 
by a description of the instrument, but leave it 
to your Secretary to explain its moide of action, 
if necessary, in his own words, simply ob- 
serving that no black cloth will be necessary 
over the head of the operator whilst focusing 
in such .a room as I have described. 

And now permit me, in conclusion, to repeat 
my conviction that, unless some radical change 
is made by photographers in the construction 
of their glass studio and their portrait camera, 
the present quality of photographic portraiture, 
with all its glaring defects, moat be considered 
as having reached the maximum average of 
excellence. Nothing better can be done, I' 
really believe, than is now down, so long as the 
present style of studio and camera continue to 
be used; and it is only by such a completo 
change in these matters as I suggest that we 
can hope to produce photographic portraits free 
from the glaring defects which I have pointed 
out. 

If I have expressed myself strongly in this 
paper, it is from no wish to dc^atize, but 
simply to call your earnest attention to what I 
fed to be a very important matter. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPmO TOUWST 
CLUB. 
EAViFa ourselves several years sinoe devoted 
much time to the promotion of friendly meet- 
ings of those amateurs praotising the photcH 
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graphio art, and remembering with much 
pleasure many photographic excursions taken 
by the members of an archajological photo- 
graphic club, we have much pleasure in draw- 
ing the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing rules, just issued, of the 

" Amateur Photographio Tourist ClubJ^ 

At a meeting held on Friday, March Srd, it 
was unanimouaLy agreed, 

That it is desirable to form a dub of amateur 
photographers, to be called ''The Amateur 
Photographic Tourist Club/' 

That tiie objects of the club be to hold 
meetings in the country at least once a month, 
from April to September inclusive, for photo- 
graphic operations. That during the six months 
from October to March inclusive, the dub hold 
monthly meetings for the exchange of speci- 
mens, for conversation, and general information 
on photographic matters. 

That every member produce not less than 
BIZ large or twelve stereoscopic negatives 
annually. 

That one good print from eadi of the six or 
more negatives taken by members during the 
outdoor session, be placed on the table of the 
dub, or forwarded to the secretary, on or 
before the indoor meeting of the dub in 
October. 

That the prints are to be handed-in mounted, 
with the name of the member, the process and 
lens employed, written on the back, to be 
placed in the folio of the dub as a record of 
the season's work. 

That the annual subscription be 109, 

That gentlemen be deoted by being proposed 
and seconded at any meeting of the dub, and 
elected at the next meeting by show of hands. 

That members are privileged to introduce a 
friend to any of the meetmgs. 

That the place and day for the outdoor 
meeting each month from April to September, 
be fixed at the meeting in March. 

That all the meetings be held on the seoond 
Saturday in each mon&. 

That the officers of the dub consist of a 
Secretary, and two members to form a oom« 
mittee, to be deoted annually at the meeting 
in Octoben 

That Mr. Prank Howard act as secretary 
pro t&tn» 

Soirie of the Amatewr Photogrophit 
Association, 

Onitof the most interestrng photographio ga- 
therings which it has yet been our lot to record 
took ^ace on Thursday, the 23rd ult., at the 
residence of Mr. Mdhuish, 12 York Place, Port- 
naa BqvAie. Wo JsiixkiB to the Sm6e of the 



Amateur Photographio Association, which was 
given in honour of the President His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who had signi- 
fied his intention to honour the Association 
with his presence that day. The walls of the 
front and back drawing-rooms were hung with ' 
upwards of a thousand pictures by members of 
the Assodation ; in addition to which Bosa 
Bonheur's great picture, <' Oxen Ploughing," 
valued at three thousand gu'neas, was ex- 
hibited in the front drawing-room. 

At about a quarter to six His Royal High- 
ness arrived. n.e was accompanied by Major 
Teesdale, and was recdved by Col. the Hon« 
D. E. de Bos, Majors Bussell and Dumford, 
James Glaisher, Esq., E.B.S*, George Shad-> 
bolt, Esq., Mr. Mdhuish, and other members 
of the Council. The fijst pictores which at- 
tracted the Prince's attention were two copies 
of original drawings by Salvator Bosa, photo- 
graphed by Major Gresley ; after which His 
Boyal Highness lingered some time admiring 
a series of geological subjects by J. W. Blm- 
ington, Esq., who, like Major Gredey and 
many other members of the Association, has 
proved himself an artist as well aa a photo* 
grapher. Passing tother on. His Boyal High- 
ness was much interested with some views of 
the iHighlands, by Captain Bankhart and P. B. 
Barclay, Esq. His Boyal Highness then ex- 
amined the Prise Pictures, with which he 
appeared much pleased, especially wiih ''A 
Misty Morning," by Baynham Jones, Esq. 
Mr. Chidson's composition pictures next en- 
gaged the Prince's attention, and were greatly 
admired; butspacewiUnotadmitof onrnoticing 
all the pictures which engaged the attention 
of His Boyal Highness. We must not, how- 
ever, omit to mention some by the Countess of 
Bosse and Col. De Bos, whidi were well wor- 
thy of the attention His Boyal Highness be- 
stowed upon them. Passing from the back 
drawing-room into an anteroom, His Boyal 
Highness noticed with pleasure some large 
Indian pictures by Captain Clarence Taylor, 
and was much struck with some instantaneous 
portraits by Mr. Mdhuish, which, though hung 
in an out^of^the- way comer, did not escape tho 
observation of His Boyal Highness ; indeed 
they are the siost extraordinary specimens of 
instantaneous portrait-photography we have 
yet seen* Having inspeoted the photographs, 
His Boyal Highness was then shown Boss 
Bonheur's great picture, which had hitherto 
been covered by curtains. Por some minutes 
the attention or the Prince was riveted upon 
it, and he expressed persoiudly to Mr. Hcmry 
Wallis, by whom it had beeu kindly lent, the 
pleaaure which the view of it had afforded 
Jbiau I^ Hia Boyal EBghQBM took his d»- 
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partoi^ Kr. Melhiiish expressed to him the 
great gratificatian which he had confeired 
npon Ihe members by his visit; to which His 
Boyal Highness graciously replied that he, the 
Semtaiy, might assure them that he had been 
much pleased and gratified by the inspection 
of their works. Thanking Mr. Melhmsh for 
his kindness and attention, His Boyal High- 
ness took his leave ; and tibns conduded his 
virit, which had been most satisfactory, and 
showed that onr fntore sovereign feels an in- 
terest in our art, which reminds us of his 
royal &ther, and which cannot but be a 
source of gratification to us all. 

The attendance at the Soir^ was exceed- 
ingly large, and Mr. Melhui^'s spacious rooms 
were taxed to the utmost to accommodate with- 
out inconvenient crowding the number present, 
there being little short of four hundred; 
amongst whom may be mentioned the Countess 
of Uxbridge, Lady Taylor, Viscount Kanelagh, 
the Hon. L. Wingfield, J. Sopwith, F.R.8., 
8. C. Whitbread, F.IL8., V. 8cully, M.P., 8ir 
£. Belcher, 8ir B. Garden, Admiral Manners, 
CoL Challoner, Alderman Wilson, Alderman 
Ilnni8,Major Bussell, Dr. Wright, Dr. Critchet, 
Dr. Tripe, Dr. Beke, Dr. Balfour, W. Hug- 
gins, F.R.S., J. Hogg, F.B.S., C. V. Walker, 
F.B.a, P. Le Neve Foster, W.E. Underwood, 
8. C. Hall, E. G. MuUins, B. B. Bonald, P. H. 
Besvignes, J. C. Arkwright, H. Perigal, G. E. 
Wallich, James Castle, &c. The Earl of Ux- 
bridge and Yisconnt Jocelyn were prevented 
by ill health from attending ; and his Grace 
the Archbishop of York and the Earl of Caith- 
ness and Sir Thomas Wilson, Bart., were ab- 
sent through circumstances over which they 
bad no control, but which they greatly re- 
gretted. 

During the evening a selection of classical 
music, both vocal and instrumental, was per- 
formed by ]^[is8 Eliza Hughes, Mr. Louis 
Thomas, and M. Francesco Berger ; and ex- 
cellent refreshments, including champagne and 
ices, were provided ad libitum. In fact, the 
whole arrangements were carried out in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. 

A revolving £ssolving stereoscope, invented 
by Mr. P. H. Desvignes, created much interest. 
It consisted of a large series of stereoscopic 
pictures, which were changed by means of 
doekwork, and were so arranged as to dissolve 
one into another. We understand that, when 
once wound up, the instrument will continue 
working for several hours. 

H. Bimmel,the well-known perfumer, kindly 
lent tiie cdebrated *' Perfume Fountain,'' 
which first graced the bridal boudoir of the 
Princess of Wales at Windsor ; and this, to- 
gether with hia ** Odorator " and a numl^ of 



** Bafr^chisseurs," the invention of the same 
gentleman, caused a fragrance which was most 
agreeable. 

In conclusion, we need scarcely add that the 
Soir^ of the Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion was a great success. It reflects great 
credit on all upon whom the arrangements 
devolved. 

AMATEUB PHOTOGBAPHIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Ok Friday, the 3rdinst., a Council-meeting 
of the Amateur Photographic Association was 
held, at 12 York Place, Portman Square, His 
Grace the Archbishop of York in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following Members 
and Subscribers were proposed and elected : — 
lilbum Bosher, Esq., J. W. Bichardson, Esq.. 
Wm. Jones, Esq., George Ward, Esq., H. £, 
Pelleau, Esq., — O'Leary, Esq., G. H. Graham, 
Esq., Capt. Philip Hamond, Mrs. Stone, George 
Macnair, Esq., J. Scott, Esq., Miss C. Filmer. 

The subject of the late soir^ and visit of 
the President, His Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, having been introduced, Mr. Glaisher 
said that, as the only Member of Council then 
present who received His Boyal Highness, he 
congratulated the Council and the Secretaxy 
on the great success which had attended their 
efforts, and the honour which had been con- 
ferred on the Association by the presence of 
His Boyal Highness as President of the So- 
ciety ; indeed he felt that it would be a source 
of gratification to the whole photographic world 
that our future Sovereign took so lively an 
interest in our art. 

The Secretary stated that, upon expressing 
to His Boyal Highness how much pleasure 
and gratification he had conferred upon the 
Members of the Association by his visit, Hia 
Boyal Highness graciously replied that he 
(the Secretary) might assure the Members 
that he had been much pleased and interested 
by the inspection of their works. 

The Secretary moreover stated that the 
soiree was very successful, that nearly four 
hundred persons had attended, many of whom 
had come from great distances, in fact from 
all parts of the Imigdom, to be present on the 
occasion. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting letters 
from the Earl of Caithness, Sir T. M. Wilson, 
J. J. Briscoe, Esq., M.P., J. Walter, Esq., 
M.P., Aid. Sydney, M.P., W. Longman, Esq., 
and other eminent persons, regretting that 
circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol prevented their being present at the soirde. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York mentioned 
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how very much he regretted not having been 
able to attend ; that he would willingljhave tra- 
velled firom York to be present, but that, having 
had to sit that afternoon* as President of Con- 
vocation at York, he found it absolutely im- 
possible. Other general business having been 
arranged, a discussion upcm the Rules of the 
Association, with the view of making them 
somewhat more rigid and better adapted to the 
present state of the Association, followed, re- 
sulting in referring the matter to Mr. Glaisher 
to prepare such for submission to the Council 
at a future Meeting. The proceedings then 
terminated. 

A. J. MBLnnsH, Hon, Sec, 



REVIEW. 



Photographic Year-Boohs and Almanacs*. 
When Bottom, the weaver, was instructing his 
ragged company— which was " thought most 
fit, through all Athens, to phiy an interlude be- 
fore the duke and the duchess," — he called for 
*' A calendar, a calendar! " and ordered Quin to 
" look in the almanac, and find out Moonshine." 
All trades and professions now call for calen- 
dars ; and we fear they find in most of them a 
considerable amount of the article which Bot- 
tom desired to find out. However, there are 
oxceptions ; and the photographic profession is 
very fortunate in having such an eminent one 
as the * Year-Book of Photography,' with 
which we head our list 

A calendar is, of course, an indispensable 
element in an almanac ; the one before us, we 
are glad to find, contains no useless and obso- 
lete information about "Circumcision," "St. 
Blase," " Yen. Bede," and other persons and 
things about whom, and which we, in this 
nineteenth century, desire to know nothing; 
but has, in place thereof, artistic and photo- 
graphic information, and some very usefid pho- 
tographic hints for each month. This is fol- 
lowed by a list of all the Societies, their officers 
and times of meeting, and a well-written and 
exhaustive " Annals of Photography for 1864," 
in which every topic of interest that occurred 
during the past year is commented upon, to- 
gether with other matters, to which we shall 
presently refer. 

It was a happy idea, we think, the prepara- 
tion and publication of a Year-Book of Photo- 
graphy. In an art so rapidly progressive and 

* * Th© Year-Book of Photographv, and Photogra- 
phic News Almanao ' for 1865 ; edited by G. Wharton 
Simpson. London : office of the * Fhotognphic News.' 

'The American PhotM^raphic Almanac/ 1805; edi- 
ted by John Towler, M.fi, Ac. New York : J. H. Ladd. 

*The British Journal Photographic Almanac, and 
Photographer'a Cioxnpanion * for 1865 ; edited by J. T. 
Taylor. London: H. Greenwood. 



constantly changing, with so many inyentioiu 
and discoveries, modifications and improve- 
ments, of vital importance to the ultimate per- 
fection of the art, an epitomized histoiy, and 
accurate detail of processes, for ready referenoe, 
was almost a necessity to the literature of 
photography. 

The voluminous and contradictory papers, 
suggestions, and discussious which nec^saiilj 
fill the journals whilst discoveries or improve- 
ments are in progress become almost bewil- 
dering when spread over many volumes ; and 
the immense amount of valuable informatioa 
becomes literally entombed and lost to those 
who have little time for the searching and 
sifting process necessary in arriving at specific 
information. The Annual under notice pre- 
serves, disencumbered from discussion, all that 
is worth preservation, and presents it in a 
form pleasant to read, and easy to understand. 
We think it a fortunate thing, then, for the 
art and its votaries that the origin and con- 
tinuance of such a work fell into such able 
hands. A comprehensive knowledge of the 
history of the art, and a perfect familiaritj 
with its every detail, in theory and practice, in 
all its branches, were necessary to render the 
compilation of such a work of any value or 
authority ; and its growth and success are 
satisfactory indications that these quahties 
have been recognized and appreciated by pho- 
tographers. 

It would be a somewhat difficult and lengthy 
task to enumerate anything like the detailed 
contents of the Year-Book for 1865. We find 
copious and intelligent descriptions of all the 
regularly practised photographic processes, po- 
sitive and negative, wet and dry ; recipes and 
formulcc, based upon the practice of the most 
able and recognized photographers ; clear but 
brief descriptions of all the new processes and 
discoveries of the year ; and a series of very 
valuable original articles, by practical men, on 
subjects likely to be of use in daily practice; 
and it is a noteworthy feature of this annual, 
that its advertising pages form a complete 
directory and index rcrum of the trading re- 
presentatives of our growing art. 

Amongst the contributors cff original matter, 
we find the names of H. P. Eobinaon, Valen- 
tine Blanchard, Walter W. Woodbury, H, Coo- 
per, jun., J. Burgess, the editor, and some 
others. Here are some capital hints, by Mr. 
Blanchard, on photography in the field, '' to 
be read over carefully, before taking a trip 
from home " : — 

" 1. Never clean a glass out of doors (t/you 
can help it), and therefore take a sufficient stock 
ready cleaned with you. 

<<2. In cleaning a glass remember it has two 
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ndety therefinre dan*t forget one of them, for 
you can ill spore the silTer from the bafh which 
is ledaoed upon the neffUded side. 

^<3. Obity a small dusting brush in your 
wantcoat pocket (unless you can find a better 
place for it), and don't lend it for loye, and 
certainly not for money. 

"4. Cany your stock of collodion in several 
small bottles rather than in one large one ; for 
it is decidedly awkward to break your only 
bottle of collodion when working a mile from 
anj habitation and twenty miles from a che- 
mist's shop. 

" 5. Before packing up your apparatus, over- 
haul each article, and anything foimd wanting 
* make a note of,' or, better still, hunt it up at 
once ; and particularly take care of nuts, screws, 
&c. &c., and all such small fry ; for the large 
articles will take care of themselves. 

«* 6. Bemember that though dust may con- 
aderably increase the picturesque effects of 
some things — an old bust for instance — ^its pre 
sence is by no means imperative on photo 
graphic apparatus ; indeed, the ptctures will be 
none the worse artistically &r its absence 
altogether. 

"7. Don't commence packing up until all 
the articles needful for the journey are collected 
together, and in order to make * assurance 
doubly sure,' mentally go through the opera- 
tions involved in taking a picture, thus : begin 
with tiie plates, store them carefully ready 
cleaned in their box, then put aside the collo- 
dion necessary for the trip, then the bath and 
dipper; afterwards developer, intensifier, &c., 
and 60 on to the end ; and be sure you omit no 
part of the operation, otherwise be not sur- 
prised some &Le day to find the camera minus 
the lenses, the bath minus its contents, the 
camera minus the dark slide, &c., or some such 
decidedly awkward mishap. 

" 8. Before starting weigh out several ounces 
of snlphate of iron and make them into packets, 
the bother of scales and weights will thus be 
removed; for if a 20-oz. bottle be used as a 
stock bottle for developer, the strength will be 
about right for ordinary work, and the amount 
of water can easily be varied to meet pecidiar 
requirement. Of course you can easily measure 
out your acetic acid in your developing measure. 

" 9. Don't be down-hearted at the sight of a 
cloudy morning, it is fr^uentiy a sign of a fine 
day; and, on the other hand, rarely trust a 
doudless sky at nine in the morning; the 
(^ces are, ten to one, that it will be dull by 
two o'clock. 

" 10. A eahn day is of course best for foliage 
if the exposure be long, but remember at such 
times nature frequentiy puts on her most in- 
fipid lo(^ therefore be not afraid to sacrifice 



something of Ihe excessive sharpness in order 
to obtain a lasting trace of her more varied 
aspects. 

" 11. Before you pitch your tent choose well 
your ground, and whenever possible protect 
yourself frt>m sun and wind, and keep as far 
from a dusty road as possible. 

" 12. Never trust yellow ^ass, and if you 
have any doubt use two IMcknesses. The 
nearer the colour approaches ruby the better 
for your results. 

**13. Before you prepare your first plate 
e^tamine well your tent or dark box, and be 
sure there are no pin-holes of white light any- 
where. 

" 14. No matter how affectionately dust may 
cling to the side of your plate, you must sepa- 
rate them with all the determination of a poor- 
law officer. It is astounding how dust will 
cUng for support ; but don't believe in it, for it 
won't do. 

" 15. In an under-exposed picture bring out 
all you can in development, and don't be im- 
patient ; for if you cannot bring out detail, 
intensification will only make matters worse. 
As a rule, do not hurry development, and if 
needful apply several lots of developers. In an 
over-exposed picture, however, stop the deve- 
lopment as speedily as possible, and in inten- 
sifying apply plenty of silver. 

" 16. Work with the largest stop you can 
afford to employ, for remember you will never 
get perfect atmosphere in your pictures by 
employing a lens with a small stop. 

"17. Never ^ your pictures in the tent, 
but wash them well. You need not then be 
afttdd of daylight, for its influence is rather 
beneficial than otherwise. 

"18. If you are at all short of water, do not fix 
your negatives until you get home ; for should 
they partly dry, you will have a stain where 
the action is stopped, if the fixing operation is 
imperfectly performed. 

" 19. Bemember, an artistic picture costs but 
littie more trouble than a worthless one ; there- 
fore, use well your eyes before you bojrin work, 
for though the camera is a most obedient in- 
strument, you must first see the picture, for 
you cannot expect the lens to see it for you. 

" 20. Unless you have an inexhaustible stock 
of patience, stop at home." 

It will readily be seen ftxrai what we have 
said, that such an annual as this must become 
the 'indispensable companion of every photo- 
grapher, amateur and professional, who reads 
the English language. 

The 'American Photographic Almanac' is 
modelled on the one we have just noticed, ex- 
cept that the editor, probably to suit the taste 
of his readers on the otiier tide of the Atlantic, 
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has considered it necessary to don the cap and 
bellfl, and make his publication rather more 
comic than is usually considered necessary in 
such productions in this country. 

The plan of the work in this: — ^A cone- 
c^ndent, Mr. Horace Napoleon L — ^n, writes 
to ask the editor for complete instructions in 
photography, to which he sends the following 
reply, from which it will be seen that he can 
combine amusement with instruction : — 

'< Mt dear Bm, — If you can shave and wash 
yourself before breakfast, and neither smoke 
nor chew ; if you can make a charcoal fire, and 
sweep out the laboratory before six o'clock in 
the morning; if you do not hesitate to carry a 
paU of water ti[ux>ugh the street, or drag a 
photographic hand-cart up a precipitous de- 
clivity ; if you can run with a wet plate for 
half a mile in five minutes, through brakes and 
brambles, without shuddering at the idea of 
rattlesnakes or black serpents ; if you do not 
scruple to ascend or descend crags overhanging 
death-like abysses, without the slightest con- 
ception of your soul being severed from your 
body ; if you can feed on crackers, cheese, and 
spring-water for a whole day, without any 
craving for dty delicacies ; if yoii can bear to 
see a whole tour's labour shattered to atoms in 
the cars, without swearing ; in fine, if you are 
determined to make photography your hobby, 
I will condescend to allow you to enter my 
sanctum, and to partake of my instructions. 
You must truly be an enthusiast in the art, 
and earnest in the undertaking, if you wish to 
enjoy my friendship, and reap profit from our 
intercourse. A milk-and-water man is none 
for me ; and your money I care not for ; but 
I do care for an earnest determination to con- 
quer difficulties, an honest enthusiasm of cha- 
racter in every undertaking to ferret out 
nature's secrets, and a soul devoid of all petty 
venalities. I am neither politician nor trades- 
man ; know neither the price of potatoes nor 
butter, much less the value of my own know- 
ledge ; but I know how to estimate congeni- 
ality of sentiments, and to measure out infor- 
mation by the bushel to those who seek it in 
the proper spirit, which is a spirit engendered 
alone by the love of nature's laws and beauties. 
If you are of the right stamp, I will write for 
your instruction, and superintend in person 
your practical development in the most charm- 
ing of all arts. Write, by return mail, your 
views and determination." 

The result is that the editor gives his pupil 
a series of lessons which contain information 
on almost every known photographic process, 
from the Ambrotype and Melainotpye to the 
Wothl3rtype and photographic ghosts. 

The ^ British Jounxal Photographic Almanac' 



is smaller and less pretentioiis than the otheis, 
and is presented to the subscribers to the 
journal with which it is connected. We can* 
not expect an almanac which is printed to give 
away to be so complete as others which profen 
to be, and are, worth the shilling charged for 
them. Bearing this in mind, we welcome this 
little annual as containing many useful tablet 
and recipes. 

Photographic Rfproductions of Tttmer's 
'England and Wales.' 
The Misses Bertolacci have just completed 
their second series of copies of the rare engrav- 
ings of Turner's works. They had formerly 
reproduced the * liber Studiorum,' the series of 
works conceived by Turner in rivalry with 
Claude. They have now given to the public 
the ' England and Wales,' a work well known 
by name, but which, from its scarcity, was 
almost lost to students. It consists of tax 
parts, each part containing sixteen subjects, 
making, when complete, a superb volume. 
These ladies have done good service by this 
splendid gift to art. The value of the ori- 
ginals, the production of which Turner con- 
stantly superintended, and indeed in many 
cases took part in the work of the engraving, 
is weU known to be inestimable. But that to 
which we have especially to call attention is 
the exceeding excellence of the photographic 
qualities of these reproductions. Nothing could 
be finer than the delicate appreciation of the 
peculiar beauties of the original engravings 
evinced in these copies. The negatives are 
very perfect, and tike care taken with the 
printing is beyond aU praise. 



Preparation of Photograg^hic Printing Plates, 
I. The progress of photolithography must 
consist in finding all tiiose means by whieh 
precision and delicacy are promoted. At pre- 
sent photolithography may be divided into 
two methods, that in which the image is 
directly transferred frx>m the negative to the 
stone, and those in which the image is first 
produced on paper, and this then transferred 
to the stone. The latter method is the more 
practical ; it has many important advantages. 
The image is correctly transferred from the 
negative to the transfer-paper ; it is then in- 
verted upon the stone, and a correct image is 
obtained in the impression. The stone is only 
used when a good image on the transfer paper 
is obtained ; and thus the tiresome repolishiiig 
of the stone is avoided, which is needed when 
a good result has not been obtained. The 
lithographic ink is directly brought upon the 
stone ; while according to the other method, 
the stone is fi»t prepared with bidiromate of 
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potass, gam, gelatine, &o., which renders it 
more difficult to obtain middle tints^ and 
lessens the duration of the stone. 

It will be useful to discuss, at once, the 
objects at which the photolithographer must 
aim in order to perfect his art. Ho must 
nnderstand that photolithography differs from 
photography in so far, that the latter is to be 
attacked in a more exclusively mechanical 
maimer, the former both artistically and me- 
chanically. Further, that he must be conver- 
sant both with photography and with litho- 
graphy — that ho must be a lithographer as 
well as a photographer. A fit state of the 
Qegative is of prime importance ; and this is 
of greater influence in photolithography than 
in ordinary copying, since all defects and 
irregularities appear more prominently, and 
therefore more unpleasantly in the impression 
from the stone than in the photographic im- 
pression: if the black parts in ^e negative 
▼hich give light on the stone are too opaque, 
the half tints are lost ; if they are too trans- 
parent, there is too great uniformity. Hence 
a perfect negative must bo obtained. In 
transferring the photograph to the transfer- 
paper, two methods must be distinguished. 
The paper prepared with gum-arabic and bi- 
chromate may be covered with printers' ink, 
and this removed from the unexposed parts by 
washing with water ; or the iii may be put 
on when the bichromate is dissolved. The 
latter method has the advantage, since in it 
the covering with ink is not left to mere acci- 
dent, but may be done with artistic taste. 
The first method seems only intended to repro- 
duce lines, while the second is better for half 
tints. It is of importance, too, whether the 
lithographic stone is soft or hard — ^whether it 
has to be polished with pumice or with sand ; 
this must be investigated not only in general, 
hut for each specidL case. — Photogr. Archivy 
April 1864. 

n. Photolithography. — ^Marquier covers the 
lithographic stone with a mixture in equal 
volumes of a thick solution of gum-arabic and 
water saturated with chromic acid (bichromate 
of potass?), and rubs it dry with a fine pad ; 
then in the dark he fixes the positive with the 
picture on the stone, exposes it and pours 
caustic potass on the stone, which is allowed to 
act for a minute or longer, according to strength. 
After allowing this to drain, the surface is 
^^aahed with a sponge soaked with soapsuds or 
something similar, which, after a minute, is 
washed off with a soft cloth and the stone 
S^onxned as usuaL The stone is left for a 
^^larter of an hour, laid on a suitable surface, 
washed again with water, and again gummed. — 
^wWke IndHstrU^Zeitung, 1864. 



Joseph Lewies Method. — ^A jelly is prepared . 
from 4 ounces of water, an ounce of gelatine, 
a drachm of glycerine, and bichromate of potass 
tin it is saturated at 77° F. These ingredients 
are dissolved and glass pities covered with 
them ; the coating is allowed to solidify till the 
surface does not hang to the dry finger, or stick 
to the negative plate if pressed against it. The 
negative is placed upon it, exposed ; the gela- 
tine skin is then placed in ike dark witii its 
surface downwards on a well-poUshed litho- 
graphic stone and a gentle pressure applied; 
the layer is then again removed ; if tibas has 
been done with sufficient skill, the stone is 
rubbed with printing-ink, washed off with tur- 
pentine and gum- water, and then printing-ink 
applied in the usual manner. A positive im- 
pression ready for printing is the result. The 
same exposed surface can be transferred to 
several stones, and furnishes a good number of 
impressions fh)m a singl exposure. — PhoU>gr. 
Archiv, 1864, p. 36. 

III. Photographic Etching, by E. Placet. — 
In order to give to the photolithographic im- 
pressions the half tints which are wanting in 
those produced in the usual way, vaiious me- 
thods may be used. A copy is taken from the 
negative upon glass ; a delicate layer (asphalt 
for instance) is poured upon the image itself ; 
it is exposed to the light, the glass uppermost, 
and the image is immersed in the solvent 
(naphtha or benzole). The parts rendered in- 
soluble by the light form elevations which cor- 
erspond to the amount of transmitted light. 
The relief is renewed, and a galvanoplastic 
impression is taken from it. Asphalt gives 
great delicacy, but only little relief. A mix- 
ture of bichromate of potass or ammonia with 
gelatine is better. If, after dissolving the 
parts left soluble, the rdief is not sufficient, it 
can be increased by pouring a new sensitive 
layer, and proceeding as before. A paper pic- 
tare may also be taken which has been pre- 
viously made transparent. AVith asphalt the 
paper must be immersed in solution of gelatine, 
in order that the solvent benzole may not 
penetrate it. Kthe picture itself is to be used, 
one of the following methods may be pursued. 

1. The sensitive layer is placed on a thin 
glass plate, on mica, gelatine, paper, horn, or 
any transparent substance, and exposed to the 
light from behind. As the coagulation pro- 
ceeds from the side of the under surface, the 
image afterwards remains completely behind. 

2. Twor or more layers of collodion are 
poured on a glass plate, then a layer of geU- 
tine with bichromate of potass ; after drying, 
the edges of the gelatine are cut through ; the 
gelatine plate comes off with the collodion. 
It is exposed through the collodion under a 
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negative. The collodion u then covered with 
Tarnish, and a metal plate laid on it. The 
whole IB passed through the press and then the 
sdvent applied. 

3. The mixtore of gelatine and hichromate of 
potass is ponred npon a thin plane metal plate ; 
after drying, collodion is ponred npon it. It 
is exposed under a negative ; the plate is then 
covered with varnish, and then with a mixture 
of wax and resin to 0*4 of an inch in thickness. 
This layer is covered with a metal plate ; after 
cooling, the first plate is removed, the gelatine 
plate is inverted and treated as ahove. The 
covering of wax serves to keep the layer straight 
and level. The operation is simplest if any 
insoluble substance is taken which is rendered 
soluble by light — ^for instance, the mixture of 
gelatine, gum, albumen, <kc. with sosquichlo- 
ride of iron and tartaric acid. The image may 
be transferred to suitable surfaces, to be used 
as a reserve in etching, or it may be covered 
with metal by galvanoplastics. 

If fusible porcelain or glass colours arc 
brought into the sensitive layer, or these co- 
lours afterwards transferred to the relief, they 
can be fused into the material. 

The image may be covered with a layer of 
printing-ink ; if then the reliefs are dissolved 
the ink dissolves too; the drawing can be 
transferred to stone or zinc and treated like 
an ordinary lithograph.^— PAoto^/r. Archiv, 5th 
year, page 172. 



The * Standard * on PJiotograpliy, 

The beautiful science of photography— -though 
sadly degraded in some of its applications — is 
multiplying its achievements, and daily enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of human knowledge. The 
Photographic Society of London, established in 
1863, publishes a journal of its own, and en- 
joys the presidency of the Lord Chief Baron. 
At the recent Anniversary Meeting of the So- 
ciety, the distinguished President offered some 
very interesting remarks in reference to the 
photographic art, illustrative of its value in 
various departments of scientific inquiry. There 
can be no doubt that a taste for such subjects 
is widely difiusing itself, and that the public 
mind is to a great extent educated into an ap- 
preciation of topics formerly looked upon as 
interesting only to a learned few. Philo- 
sophy, having wiped certain mists from its 
own eyes, not only sees more distinctiy, but 
speaks more clearly than in former times, when 
leaned ignorance was wont to tickle the ears 
of the vulgar with ''the sounding jargon 
of the schools." The people now, when they 
hear, are able to understand somewhat, and 
therefore are the more disposed to listen. Suc- 



cessive Bcientifio discoveries cany the popular 
intellect forward step by step, so that m 
workshops, cottages, and parlonzB may be aid 
in some sense toke^ pooewitii oar a(»deiDi«, 
institutions, and philosophical societieB. 

With a Idnd of glass stick — ^three-sided in- 
stead of round — ^the optical student long a^ 
succeeded in separating the rays which go to 
make up the solar beam. The researehes d. the 
sagacious Newton gave to the world the simple 
but important discovery that ** lights ^rbk 
differ in colour differ also in refrangibility." 
By means of a triangular prism Newton this 
found himself able to separate tihe varions co- 
loured rays of solar light, producing what is 
called the "spectrum," or band of colours, 
consisting of red, yellow, and blue, with u- ' 
rious intermediate tints, making seven in all. I 
This analysis of the sunbeam seems destined 
continually to yield us fresh fruits. It was 
found not only that Kght could thus be sepa- 
rated into its various tints, but that certain 
other principles centring in the orb of day 
could be as it were dissected for our investi- 
gation. It was discovered that light lodged 
chiefly in the yellow rays, and heat in the red 
ones. It was also found that the rap of heat 
extended beyond the visible spectrum, and ex- 
isted outside the margin of redness. By-and- 
by it was thought that the other end of the 
spectrum, where the blue rays abounded, pos- 
sessed some peculiar and distinctive propertiei. 
At last it was discovered that a powerM che- 
mical principle existed in the region of the 
violet light and beyond it — just as the heat* 
giving rays prevailed in and beyond the red 
extremity of the spectrum. The principle thm 
associated with the least-luminous portion of 
the solar rays, and now known as actinism, i^ 
found to be the source of all photographic 
effects, and is essentially the chemical principle 
of the sunbeam. A photograph is not produced 
by the direct action of light, but by the actrmc 
principle which accompanies the light, and 
from which it may be separated. Unforta- 
nately at present we only get the effect of light 
and shade in our photographic portraitore. it 
least the exceptions are very rare and partial. 
Could we succeed in reproducing colour, so ft 
to make Nature paint her own portrait, thf 
result would be magnificent. Perhaps there 
is room to hope that so great a sacoess will be 
ultimately attained. But even in the ahaepee 
of this desideratum photograt^y is making 
rapid progress, and is laying almost every de- 
partment of knowledge under some degree d 
obligation to this new science. As a general 
limner of the people's pbrtraits, {^otograpi^ 
is a sort of social institution, enoouiaging ^ 
mcstic affection almoet to the same d^give n 
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the penny post But in the higher waUcs of 
acience and of art photography is gathering 
abundant laiirels. To Mr. Warren De la Rue 
we appear to be nudnly indebted for the deve- 
lopment of *' celestial photography." On July 
18, 1860, this gentleman photographed the 
solar eclipse, and to his ingenious labours we 
owe the discoyery that there are mountains in 
the sun as well as in the moon — the former 
powessing a most stupendous magnitude. The 
Chief Baron, in referring to the researches of 
Mr.De la Hue, spoke of this gentleman's pho- 
tographs as being pictures of that which the 
human eye could not see. As there are sounds 
which some persons cannot hear, so there are 
lajs which human eyes cannot apprehend. 
Czeatures other than ourselves may have visual 
organs which shall be sensitive to the invisible 
rays of the solar spectrum ; but we can only 
discern them by what Sir P. Pollock designates 
" the eye of photography." Thus a new field 
of vision — so to speak — is opened to the student 
of nature. The telescope enables us to see 
that which would otherwise be too remote for 
observation ; the microscope brings to our view 
that which would otherwise be unseen on ac- 
count of its minuteness ; and now photography 
IB enabling us to see that which has hitherto 
been actually invisible. Wo cannot perceive 
the thing itself; but we can see the image of 
the thing — its impress and its representation. 
Mr. De la Rue photographs the sun " shining 
ia his strength," and obtains an effect from 
certain rays undiscemible to the human eye, 
hut which reveal important physical facts con- 
nected with the constitution of the solar orb. 
The lord Chief Baron says, " This is one of 
the matters which, I own, I have been watch- 
ing for and expecting; but I expect much 
more." We seem, in fact, to be on the 
threshold of discovery, and in its present able 
hands photography w^ doubtless be made to 
yield some very important results — even be- 
yond those which have ah^adybeen gained. 

Photography not only soars to the ecliptic, 
it condescends to the minute and the obscure. 
About four years ago Mr. Thompson, of Wey- 
montii, photographed the bottom of the sea! 
A continental philosopher has recently de- 
parted for Egypt, in order to photograph the 
<iark mterior of the Pyramids by the aid of the 
magnesium light — a flame richer in actinism 
thantheordinary daylight of England. Wedg- 
wood takes rank as the first photographer in 
wder of time, his " account of a method of 
<^PFing paintings upon glass, and of making 
pwfiles by the agency of light upon nitrate of 
ttlver,'' dating feom 1802. Since his day there 
has been a sort of perpetual progress in refer- 
ence to the art which he thus initiated. It 



reckons among its stadents and experts a long 
and illustrious roll of names. Allied with ehe- 
nustry and the microscope, it seems destined 
to give us what we might almost style a new 
sense — certainly a second sight. It has itself 
assisted to explain the functions of vision by 
instigating the invention of the stereoscope^ an 
instrument which plays with our eyes after the 
fashion in which nature uses them. Thus pho- 
tography not only developes itself, but helps to 
develope other branches of human knowledge. 
It is the handmaid of almost every art, and 
promises to become the pioneer of all the phy- 
sical sciences. Originally a source of pleasure, 
it is daily proving its real utility. So it baa 
been with every scientific discovery. When 
first a prism of glass produced as it were a 
section of the rainbow, the experiment might 
have been deemed little else than a scientific 
pastime. But we now find the *' spectrum 
analysis" yielding the most astonishing results, 
altogether unlocked for at the commencement 
of &e present century. The refractive power 
of the prism is applied not only to the solar 
beam, but to the light of the moon and the 
stars and to the rays emitted by terrestrial 
fiames. So ingeniously are these operations now 
conducted, that the constituents of the bodies 
emitting such rays are thereby detected, and 
we come to learn what are some of the com- 
ponent parts of the solar atmosphere, and are 
able to detect the combinations of matter with 
a refinement hitherto unknown. We may be 
sure that, in all this intellectual progress, in- 
creasing power is obtained for the accomplish- 
ment of good and desirable ends. Science may 
develope new terrors in war ; but far more does 
'' divine philosophy" adorn and bless the 
labours of peace. 



MISCELLANEA. 
We tmderstand that photographers and photo- 
graphic-print sellers have united themselves 
into an association to protect themselves against 
the penecution of printsellers. In this we 
think they have acted wisely, and, when they 
have a good cause, may, by union, accom- 
plish that which individually many might not 
be willing to undertake on tiieir own respon- 
sibilities and resources. 

UsBPUL Photoobaphic Pohtkates. — The 
* Daily Telegraph,' referring to the National 
Portrait Gallery, says : — 

" To make our British Walhalla truly national, 
we should descend much lower than perhaps the 
tasteful curators of the collection in Great George 
Street are willing to do. We should fish obscure 
merit out of the depths, and drag remarkable but 
diffident rogfueiy out of its secret penetralia. An 
intelligent photographer, who set up his studio 
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about Bmy Lane or the New Cut, might in the 
coune of a few months get together such a series 
df eartet de vitite as would prove exceedingly 
Tidiiahle to the future historian, however they 
mi^t he disresarded or condemned hy the present 
generation. The naturalist who fijrures the loidly 
golden eagle, or descants on the form and hahits 
of the colossal elephant, does not disdain to 
study the appearance and manners of the ugliest 
reptues and the most disgusting vermin. It is ail 
very well to have a collection of English ''wor- 
thies " ; but should the "unworthies'^be allowed 
to de]>art from the scene of Ufe without notice, 
and without portra^ral P Have not the rogues a 
claim to the attentions of the camera P shall the 
impostors go unpainted P Are cheats, and vaga^ 
bonds, and humouga of all kinds to find no place 
in the Social Zoology P It would be extremely 
unwise to admit such a principle of exclusion.'' 

Photogbaphs of the Pope akd of the iate 
Cabdival WissMAir. — ^Letters from Borne state 
that there has been an enormous demand for 
likenesses of the Pope, in consequence of the 
publication of the famous encyclical letter, and 
firom which photographers have derived much 
emolument. We observe that many excellent 
representations of the late Cardinal Wiseman 
are now in the shop- windows, and are freely 
purchased by all dasses. 

Micbophotoohapht. — At a recent meeting 
of the Geologists' Association, Mr. Highley, 
F.O.S., exhibited, by the aid of his oxjhydrogen 
lantern, a series of enlarged microphotographic 
objects. Our readers will recoUect the beau- 
iifal specimens exhibited by Mr. Wood from 
the hands of Dr. Maddox, at King's College. 
We would recommend them to inspect Mr. 
Highley's extensive collection. 

Glass Houses. — ^After all that has been 
written on the construction of glass houses, 
we find that the most practical authorities 
agree in thinking that the old form of *< lean- 
to" or "ridge roof" is the best In this 
opinion we entirely concur. And where a 
northern or north-east aspect can be procured, 
it is most desirable to do so. We may safely 
say that the majority of good pictures which 
we have had occasion to admire have been 
taken in rooms constructed on the old principle. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
mav be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Tavlor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, kC. 

Just as we are going to press, and after the present 
Number of the Journal has been oompleted, we have 
received a lengthened communication from Mr. Pouncr, 
of Dorohttiter. We greatly regret our inability to pub- 
lish it until the next iamie. 

%* In consequenoe of several apj^lications to the 
Editor, he begs to state he has never in any way been 
oonneoted with the Polytechnic Institution, or with 



any phoCogn^faio estrfiiirfmient, eithsr Ihere or d»- 
whera. 

J. W, D.^The applications for space at the Bablin 
International Exhibition exceed in amount more thm 
four times the qouitity at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee. If you write to Sir J. Jooelvn Co^iill, pio- 
bably you oould exhibit any remarkable nordty. 

Amateur, — 1. We do not think you can purdiaie 
specimens of Mr. Swan's carbon process ; write direct 
to that gentleman, at Newcastle. They are inibitely 
superior to those to iriiidhyou refer. At the Mestiog 
of the Photographic Soaety, when Mr. Swan de- 
tailed his process, he freely gave specimens to iboie 
most interested in his discoveries. 2. Write to Mr. 
W. M. Brown, 213 Regent Street The Association 
seem to be most carefiu of their productions. Om 
trivial picture, of the carte-de'vmte size came into onr 
possession, and that we distributed to the gentlemen 
whose representation it bore. 

M, D, JD.— The negatives from which the pictures 
of animali and biids were {winted, taken by the 
Count de Montison, were entirely destroyed. The 
Count informs us that he has not even retained sn 
entire series for his own portfolio. The vanush used 
has in many instances led to their destruction, it baring 
cracked and peeled otf— a caution to photographen 
to use every care in their choice of this article. 

A Member, ^Jl Committee of the Council has been 
appointed to determine if a Soir^ shall be held by the 
Society, and, if needftd, to make all the neoosaiy 
arrangements. The practicabilitv of the future Sx- 
hibitions of the Sooie^ will be auo considered by this 
Committee. 

Ernest, — ^You will find full instructions for the pro- 
cess in Mr. Simpson's paper, read before the last 
Meeting of the Society, and published in this Number. 
We have very great hope that, not only the prints pro- 
duced by it, hut the process itself will be permanent 

J, J, C— The pictures produced by thepantasoonio 
camera are in panoramic perspective. llieoreticajly 
these pictures should not be exhibited on aflat surface; 
but the results are very beautiful. 

P. r.— When the silver solution you have kept in a 
ffutta-percha bath begins to foe, and if a new nitrste 
bath put into the same receptade also fogs if kept in it 
a day or two, the gutta-percha has b^gun to change is 
character, and should be set aside. Avoid gutta-percha, 
if possible. 

7V».— We have seen some of Mr. Qill's double- 
imaged cards. They are taken direct in the camera, 
and require no ^'aodgine" in the printing.^ The 
double image is manacea with shutters inside the 
camera, which dose one half of the plate at a time. 

G. iSf.— Toning by the phosphate-of-soda bath is w 
occasionally employed ; but we agree with the m^oritj 
of photographers in preferring the acetate of soda. 

Bosch^. — ^Very much under-exposed. This is a com- 
mon iault with iM^nners. It is better to give a little 
too long than too short an exposure. It isa good role 
to expose for the shadows ; the lighU will take care of 
themselves. Thank you for your compliment; bat 
your apologies for troubling us are unneoeasaiy, as we 
have great pleasure in assisting beginners. 

Aberdeen,— Tbio gentleman in question, some yesn 
ago, wrote a number of papers (suggeatinff a greet 
variety of combinations) on all processes, we are not 
aware that any good has resulted from his snggestionis 
although he has since claimed processes invented by 
others. We take no personal intetest in the matter. 

Afn-foo.— Either hyposulphite of soda or sulpbo- 
cyanide of ammonium might be used. 

P. 8, K— We will endeavour to obtain the informt- 
tion ; but we rather think, not 

CaMyfe^'-^ot Vol. L p. 129. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The next Ordinary Meeting of the Society 
will take place at Eing*s College on Tuesday, 
May 9th, at eight o'clock, when a paper will 
he read hy Major Russell, " on Dry Plate 
Photography." 

Membeis may now obtain the photograph of 
" Bringing Home the May," on application to 
Mr. Mattress, at Messrs. Taylor & Francis's, 
Bed lion Court, Fleet Street* 
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It is oar dnty to remind our Members and in- 
tended Exhibitors that the last day for sending 
contributions to the Exhibition, which opens 
at 9 Conduit Street, on the 2nd of May, will 
be on or before the 22nd of April. The Com- 
mittee who were appointed to superintend the 
airangenients of this Exhibition have deter- 
mined to make their award of Medals imme- 
diately preceding the opening ; it will there- 
fore be seen how important it becomes that 
no want of pimctuahty should take place. The 
Secretary will, in the course of a few days, 
forward a card of admission (which will also 
admit a friend) to each Member, for a Soir^ 
which will take place on the evening of the 
8th of Hay. 

That there should be a bond of union, and a 
reciprocity of kindly feeling, between photo- 
graphersy whether members of their own or 

TOL. X. 



other Societies, has always been the wish of 
the Council of the Photographic Society of 
London. This desire, it is hoped, will in 
fiiture be carried out to a fuller extent than 
has hitherto been possible, an opportunity 
having lately occurred which has enabled the 
Counol, in some measure, to give effect to their 
wishes in this respect. The North London 
Association having decided that this Journal 
should again become their organ, the Council 
have invited members of that body to attend 
their ordinary meetings, and to taJce part in 
their discussions ; and it was very gratifying 
to the Council to see so many of their North 
London brethren at their last meeting. Since 
this dedsion was arrived at, it has been sug- 
gested, that if this invitation were extended 
it would greatly conduce to the interests' of 
the art ; and as the well-being of photography 
and its followers is the chief object of the 
Society, the Council have to announce that 
they would alwa3rs be happy to see the mem- 
bers of any other Society, either metropolitan 
or provincial, at their meetings. It is hoped, 
however, that this liberality on the part of the 
Council will not be construed as any indiffer- 
ence to the extended membership of photo- 
graphers in this Society ; and that all to whom 
circumstances render it possible will extend 
the influence and consolidate the power of the 
Society by joining its ranks as regular Members. 

The renewed vitality of the Society and the 
interest of its Meetings, on which we had re- 
cent occasion to congratulate our readers, seem 
to give promise of continuance. Rarely has it 
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happened smce the commenoement of the So- 
ciely, that a MastiDg <tf giMtar intoeitina 
held than that ot VsMhiy mtmef last That 
of the preoeding month was, as we have before 
stated, signalized hy the annonncemeiit sad 
description of a new printing-process of the 
utmost Wkn^ iEvstcated Iqr ipadmeos of the 
rarest 'beadty, -and of whidi, during the past 
month, the encomiums then past haye been, 
without any exception to our knowledge, folly 
confirmed. The April Meeting also brought 
forth a new printing-process, the results of 
which, if less beautiful than those exhibited at 
tile previous Meeting, are perhaps still more 
pregnant with economic interest. The new 
lens invented and described by Mr. Dallmeyer 
is, we imagine, destined to become inland- 
seape-lensjpar ^s^eellenee for all views in which 
a wide angle of subject is important to picto- 
rial effect or truthfijdness of delineation. The 
n^atives exhibited showed that perfect detail 
and sharpness might be obtained on a 10 x 8 
plate, with a lens of 6^ equivalent focus, in- 
cluding an angle of upwards of 80^ — ^which, 
besides being a triumph over optical difficul- 
ties, must be quite sufficient for all but eztra- 
oidinaiy subjects, rarely to be met with, and 
seldom necessary to rejuxxluce. 

There was, perhaps, but one drawback to 
the interest of either of the novelties described: 
tiiey were both patented, and in this respect 
stand in unfortcmate contrast to the discovery 
by Mr. Simpson, given freely to photographers 
at the Mardi Mjseting. 

On the subject of patents let us not be mis- 
undeorstood. We by no means deny the right 
of the inventor to the fruits of his labour; and 
where, as in the production of instruments 
requiring the labour of the skilled manufiac- 
tusBT, he, by aeduring the protection of patent 
to his invention, at tiie same time affoi^ the 
best guarantee to photographers that his in- 
Tention shall be produced with the utmost 
«are and efficiency, and be protected from in- 
ferior imitations and impudent piracies, the 
monopoly obtained can neither bo matter of 
regret nor objection. Besides, photographers 
do not want to make their own lenses. But 
as in the processes of photography each new 
discovery or modification is so greatly, in- 
debted, both for principles and detajls in work- 
ing out, to the processes which have been 
freely given to the world by former inventors, 
we fieel it incumbent ufiom the Society to in- 
terpose its influence against the tendency to 
restrictiveness and monopoly which has, un- 
fbrtqnately, too frequently characterized the 
course of recent workers in old fields by the 
aid of new light 
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J. Glaisheb, Esq., F JLS.^ Y.F.^ in the 
Chais. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 
Mr. WiLUs read a paper on 

The AntUne JProesss of Phato^fraphk Prkuli^. 

The few years immediately following fiie pub- 
lication of Mr. Fox Talbot's method of photo- 
genic drawing were remarkable for tibe num- 
ber and variety of other photographic processes 
then discovered. The frequent announcement 
of new processes, in which both the substances 
and the manipulations were for the first time 
introduced into photography, gave to the new 
art an amount of interest that seems to have 
left it in the later monotonous years of collo- 
dion negatives and albumenized silver prints. 
It is true that the majority of those early pro- 
cesses were more curious than useful, and they 
soon fell into n^lect. There were, however, 
among them a few that merited a better &te, 
and itwas then my belief that these would even- 
tually be brought into use. Among the pro- 
cesses alluded to, that known as Hunt's chro- 
matype has ever been an especial favourite 
with me. In this process, paper is coated with 
a solution of bichromate of potash and sulphate 
of copper, and, after exposure to light under a 
drawing or other object, is immersed in a solu- 
tion of the nitrate of silver or of mercury, 
when the picture developes of a bright red 
colour. Those who have practised this method 
know how perfectly the half-tuits are rendered, 
and how completely the photograph is a tran- 
scirpt of the object laid upon it. It ^ves also 
a positive by one operation, so that drawings 
can be copied without requiring the previous 
production of a negative. But then ewy- 
thing is represented in either a scarlet or 
orange dress ; and although such tints do very 
well to reproduce the red-chalk sketches of 
the old masters, they are inadmissible in land* 
scapes and ordinary drawings. 

Finding that these chromatype copes so 
perfectly imitate the original, it has long been 
a subject of interest and of labour to me to 
discover a method of altering their tint to some 
shade of brown or black, so as to make tham 
more nearly resemble ordinary phoiogiapbBi 
prints, or drawings. 

My earliest attempts were confined to fte 
treatmentof the silver-develq^ ahrmakjf^^ 
to the changmg its scailet hue to a hKask one- 
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The trials made for this end were almoet in 
nnmerahley and extended over many years of 
occasional experimenting, in which, however, 
an interval of several months would sometimes 
occur between two successive experiments. It 
would be tedious and useless to describe the 
various methods adopted; a few of the most 
suGceBsfiil, however, may prove interesting. 
The oonvenion of the chromate of sUver into 
a chloride, and its subsequent exposure to 
hg^t, as fiist proposed by Mr. Hunt, was found 
to give a variety of purple and slaty tints. 
Immermng the picture in a solution of an alka- 
line sulphide changed it to a pleasing brown ; 
bat the best dark tint was obtained by placing 
the scarlet picture in a solution of a neutral 
alkaline tartrate, which whitened it; and, after 
diyxog, an exposure to light changed it to a 
fine vandyke-brown. One of the most curious 
methods adopted for darkening these pictures 
was that of holding them before a fire till the 
paper was almost scorched, when they changed 
to black, owing to the partial reduction of the 
oxides of chromium and silver. These were 
found to change, after long keeping, to It green 
colour, probably from the conversion of the 
oxide of silver to a sulphate, and the con- 
sequent isolation of the green oxide of chro- 
mium. 

The difficulty of keeping the ground of the 
paper dear in these chromatypes, owing to the 
taiadty with which the silver-salt used in 
their development retains its hold of the paper, 
caused me finally to abandon any further at- 
tempts to get dark-coloured pictures from sil- 
ver-developed chromat3rpe8, and to direct my 
efforts to the discoveiy of a substance that 
would develope the picture of a dark colour 
when applied, instead of silver, immediately 
after the exposure to light. My best results 
in this direction were obtained by the use of 
the various forms of tannic acid, such as infu- 
sions of sumach, valonia,nut-galls, and catechu. 
The last-named gave very rich browns, and 
catechine very rich sienna tints. Hematoxylin, 
the colouring-principle of logwood, gave the 
darkest odour; but in all these cases the 
ground of tiie picture was much discoloured, 
and the picture smeary, owing to the solubility 
of the unreduced chromic salt in the coloured 
mfosion. 

When just on the point of giving up these 
lesesrcheB as hopeless of successful result, my 
attention was arrested by the following pas- 
sage in a modem work on chemistry: — " Chro- 
anie add strikes a green, a bhie, or a black 
<ttlour widi the salts of aniHne, according to 
Ihe degree of caaoentration of the solutions." 
Itimmeffiately oeonired to me that, since in a 
I pietnre, just after its exposure to 



light, the pcture itself contains free or uncom- 
bmed chromic add, whilst the ground of the 
picture consists only of chromic oxide, if sudi 
picture were immersed in a solution of a salt 
of aniline, it would be 2)lackened where the 
chromic add lay, and probably not on the 
other parts. A salt of aniline was accordingly 
pr^ared; and on immersing a chromatype 
picture tiierdn, the design changed to a fine 
purplish-black colour. The ground of the 
paper, however, was discolour^, and the de- 
sign itself smeary, as in the tannin-developed 
pictures.- This defect was partially overcome 
by dexterously covering the paper by a single 
stroke of a flat brush, leaving only sufident 
of the aniline-salt to slightiy moisten the sur* 
face. The dtrate of aniline was found to give 
the best results. In order to discover if any 
improvement could be effected by varying the 
nature of the solution used for coating the 
paper, an old variety of the chromatype solu- 
tion, consisting of the chromate of copper dis- 
solved in sulphuric add, was prepared ; and 
better results seemed to follow from its use. 
This variety of the chromatype solution, pro- 
posed first, I believe, by Hdlem, led to some 
important discoveries in connexion with this 
subject It soon became evident that a great 
change of tint resulted from the varying quan- 
tities of free sulphuric add which unavoidably 
attended such a method of preparing the sen^ 
sitizing solution. With excess of the add bright- 
green pictures were obtained — an unexpected 
and interesting result, as I had not until ihem. 
heard of the production of green photographs. 
I next began to reason that the free snlphnrio 
add in the sendtixing solution might be made 
to form the requisite salt of amline, and thus 
save the necesdty for the previous preparation 
of such salt ; but as aniline in its concentrated 
form could not be applied to the picture witii- 
out spoiling it, solutions of aniline in benzole, 
in etiier, and in alcohol were made, and the 
exposed pictures immersed therein. The re- 
sult was as antidpated : the requisite salt of 
aniline was formed, and the picture devdoped. 
On removing it from the soluti<m and hanging 
it up to dry, the benzole and exeeas of aniline 
evaporated. I expected by this means to be 
able to get pictures free from the smeaiiness 
that results from the use of aqueous salts of 
aniline, the chromic salts not being soluble in 
benzole. In this I succeeded ; but the excess 
of aniline left the paper much discolouied* 
This method was ther^om abandoned, and a 
return made to the dtrate-of-asiline develop- 
ment. I was acquizing conaiderahle dexterity 
in the application of this dtrate solntion by one 
stroke of the brush, when aai aeddent ooeuired 
that alteored entirely tiie mode of a|pplying the 
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developer. (This aeddent will be seen to bear 
mncli resemblance to the well-known one that 
happened to Mr. Fox Talbot in connexion with 
the oalotype process.) A picture which had 
been quicldy but only partially covered with the 
developing liquid was placed in a drawer to 
allow of its development in the dark ; on tak- 
ing it out again an hour afterwards, it was 
found to be developed much beyond the limit 
of the wetted portion. This was at the first 
glance puzzling, as it was impossible that the 
liquid salt of a^niline could have penetrated so 
far by capillary action. A few moments' re- 
flection sufficed to point out the real cause — 
that vapour had escaped from the wetted por- 
tion and had coloured the dry parts. A trial 
was of course immediately made to develope a 
picture by vapour alone. The bottom of a 
cylindrical glass jar was covered with a solu- 
tion of citrate of aniline, and a chromatype 
picture was suspended over it. In a few mi- 
nutes afterwards the picture was found to be 
completely developed, and that in a very su- 
perior manner. The lights of the picture were 
very clear and bright, whilst the design had 
no trace of smeariness. The latter result was 
to be expected, seeing that the sensitizing salts 
had not been brought into a state of solution. 
This first experiment sufficientiy established 
the superiority of this method of development, 
and for some time I continued to suspend pic- 
tures horizontally over the surface of a solu- 
tion of citrate of aniline. It is surprising that 
sufficient aniline should escape from such a 
solution, especially when it contains, as it 
ought, a large excess of citric acid. When 
pure aniline was spread over the bottom of a 
glass dish and a picture suspended over it, the 
lights were always much discoloured. The 
aqueous acid citrate of aniline was therefore 
persevered with, until a dilute solution of ani- 
line in benzole, turpentine, or ether was found 
to be preferable, owing to the absence of water, 
which, even in vapour, seemed sometimes to 
blur the picture. The method of using this 
solution of aniline in benzole was as follows : 
— A shallowbox or tray, of the size of the largest 
sheets used, had two or three sheets of bibulous 
paper placed on its bottom; and the solution' of 
aniline was then poured on these sheets by 
means of a dropping-bottle, in lines or rows of 
liqmd about 2 inches apart. The sheet to be 
developed was attached by drawing-pins to the 
under side of a loose cover, which was then 
placed on the tray and rested on the broad and 
flatiy planed sides of tiie box. The vapours 
of aniline and benzole then ascended and co- 
loured ail the parts of the picture which had 
not been reduced by light. Latterly it has 
been my custom to reverse the position of 



the picture and the bibulous paper, making 
the latter a fixture to the under side of the 
cover, and simply laying the picture face up- 
permost on the bottom of the box. 

Now began a most perplexing and uncertain 
variety of tints — ^not in one and the same pic- 
ture, which always developed with remarkable 
uniformity, but in succeeding ones when the 
materials or the manipulation were varied in 
the least degree. A difference in the colour 
of the finished print was produced apparently 
by the most tnfiing causes, such as changing 
the kind of paper used, or mixing a fresh 
quantity of the sensitizing liquid. The greatest 
defect was a tendency in the pictures either to 
develope green or to change to that colour 
within a few days afterwards. In order to 
overcome this defect, a most extensive series of 
experiments was prosecuted to ascertain what 
influence the introduction of various metallic 
and other salts in the chromatype mixture 
would have on the colour of the finished pic- 
ture. The labour and time bestowed on these 
trials are regretted now, I having lately disco- 
vered tRat the tint of the picture depends more 
on the proportion of the add mixed witii the 
chromic salt than on the presence of a metal 
or any other extraneous substance in the mix- 
ture. For a long time copper was thou^t to 
be essential to the production of a fine black ; 
but it was afterwards discovered that quite as 
intense a black could be produced when the 
chromatype mixture consisted merely of an al- 
kaline bichromate with a little sulphuric or 
phosphoric acid. Later experience seems to 
show that the colour depends on the degree, 
the rapidity, and the manner in which the ani- 
line is oxidized by the chromic acid ; also, to 
some degree, on the quantity of free acid pre- 
sent to sJter the colour thus produced. When 
the quantity of acid is extremely small, the 
picture will not develope at all ; with a little 
more, it will develope dowly and of a reddish 
tint ; with a further increase, the picture will 
be black; and with a still greater amount, either 
blue or green. 

The next step was to ascertain whether any 
other substance than aniline could be used for 
development. Toluidine, when pure, gives an 
orange-brown tint. Commerdd samples of 
this base develope much like aniline, probably 
owing to the presence of the latter as an im- 
purity. A great number of other bases were 
tried, and several gave indications of colouring- 
power. One of these possesses the required 
property in so eminent a degree as to sorpass 
aniline greatiy in the intensity of its browns 
and blacks, and in their permanency. Not 
having yet completed my researches with this 
matenai, I must beg to be excused from men- 
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tioniog on the present occasion anything else 
respecting it but a few of the valuable qual- 
ities it seems to possess. I hope a future 
opportunity will occur to lay before this So- 
ciety a complete account of this substance, and 
the best mode of using it. At present it is not 
an article of commerce, and, I believe, has not 
jet been named. Its most remarkable charac- 
teristic is that of producing, in contact with 
chromic add, a colouring-matter that is proof 
against the most violent chemical reagents. 
The mineral adds and alkalies scarcely alter 
its tint, which wiU therefore probably prove 
to be absolutely permanent. It would almost 
appear that the chromic add chars the deve- 
loping material to a condderable extent, and 
so produces a colouring-matter rich in carbon. 
If this should be confirmed, this method of 
printing will prove to be the true carbon 
process. 

The unalterability of this colouring-matter 
by acids and alkalies gives us the great ad- 
vantage of being able to remove all the chemi- 
cals £rom the ground of the paper, and to 
restore it to its primitive whiteness. • This 
camiot be done witii aniline development with- 
out considerably altering the tint of the picture. 
The alterabilityof aniline by these reagents is, 
oa the other hand, some advantage, as it enables 
us to get pictures in very varied tints — a wash 
in adds giving rise to blue or green, and one 
in alkalies to a rose or purple colour. 

A brief ^^opsis of this aniline process of 
photographic prinling will now probably be 
acceptable, ^e sendtizing liquid condsts of 
a solution of the bichromate of potash or am- 
monia containing a small quantity of sulphuric 
Of phosphoric add. This liquid is applied to 
paper either by sponging or by floating. When 
dry, the papfer is exposed to light under a pod- 
tive photograph or a drawing, after which it is 
I^aced in an atmosphere charged with the 
TBpour of aniline. Finally the print is washed 
either in plain water, or first in weakly addu- 
lated water and subsequently in plain water. 

Advantages of the Process. 

The advantages which this method of photo- 
graphic printing may reasonably claim over 
those now in use are, — 

Ist Extreme SinyaiUcity of Manipulation, — 
The method of coating the papers and thdr ex- 
posure to light is the simplest posdble; and the 
development incurs no more labour than the 
placing of a print in a portfolio. This deve- 
lopment also fixes the picture so that it may 
he left without any washing, if the tmt of the 
paper and a slight veiling of the picture be not 
objeotionable. It is, however, improved by 
waahiag in plain water for about 10 minutes. 



The contrast this presents to the lengthened 
and laborious washings of silver prints is very 
striking, and is a matter of considerable import- 
ance, especially when large prints are done. 

2nd. Greater SensiHvemss to Light. — ^The 
time of exposure amounts to about one-third 
of that of silver prints. In sunshine, copies 
require from 2 to 10 minutes, according to its 
intensity, and from 15 minuter to half an hour 
in diffused daylight. 

3rd. Extreme Cheapness of Materials. — ^Here 
the advantage is very condderable, the chemi- 
cals required being of very low cost and easily 
procurable. Thb would enable life-size por- 
traits to be issued at very moderate rates. 

4th. AU necessity for Mounting is abolished, 

5th. Facilities for getting Finished or Touched 
Pictures. — In the present system of printing 
from negatives^ all defects in the copies have 
to be remedied by touching every individual, 
print. But by this system of printing from 
positives, a carefiil touching of the first podtive 
will ensure equally finished copies in all that 
are printed from it. 

6th. It enables Copies of Draunngs to he taken, 
without the previous production of Negatives, 
and without the use of Cameras or other costly 
apparatus, — all the apparatus necessary for 
working the process being a flat board, a 
blanket, a shallow box, and sheet of plate 
glass. 

Defects of ihe Process. 

I cannot claim to have brought this method 
to perfection ; it would be scarcdy posdble 
for an individual to do so with any photogra- 
phic process. There may be also one or more 
defects inherent to the method, and which 
therefore cannot be remedied. Fully per- 
suaded I am, however, that its merits greatly 
exceed its defects. 

It falls short of mlver printing chiefly in 
the want of transparency. There is more or 
less of a matted appearance in the shadows, 
which prevents the fiill amount of detail from 
appearing. This will be overcome when a' 
method has been discovered of keeping the 
chemicals on the surfiEuse of the paper. Un- 
fortunately it is difficult to accomplish this by 
means of a glazing material, such as albumen, 
in consequence of the chemicals forming there- 
with an insoluble compoimd on exposure to 
light, and thus preventing their removal by 
washing. The formation of such a compound 
takes place in ordinary silver printing also, 
but is there an advantage, because such inso- 
luble parts constitute the picture and remain, 
fixed, whilst the soluble white parts are re-, 
moved by washing. Although my experiments 
in this direction have been very numerous, the 
subject is fieur from being exhausted, and I hate 
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sfarang leasons for betierhig tJiat this diffieulty 
^rill be oveareome. 

One of the greatest perplexities that will be 
found to attadi to the working of the process 
IB that of exposure. This is a matter of much 
greater nicefy than in printing from negatives, 
and is more difficult to judge of. The difficulty, 
however, is not nearly so great as in carbon 
printing, because there is sufficient appearance 
of the picture to enable one who has practised 
the method for a short time to tell certainly 
when the exposure has been continued long 
enough. After a little practice and working 
in one and the same locality, few or no failures 
will occur from this cause. 

Some persons wiU reckon the necessity of 
procuring a positive before printing as one 
of the defects of this process. But this is 
counterbalanced by the fkcihty afforded for 
retouching such positive, and thus rendering 
alt the copies free from defects. Independentiy 
of tins, the extra labour involved in printing a 
positive on glass by the tannin or other dry 
process, if such plates were kept in stock, 
would be so slight as to be scarcely appreci- 
able. 

AppliccUions of the Process. 

The applications of this method of photo- 
graphic printing are limited to the multipli- 
cation of positives from other positives. In 
consequence of this and of the granulation of 
the paper, I believe the most extensive use of 
it will be the copying of drawings by engineers, 
architects, and manufacturers. These are 
generally made on tracing-paper, and are thus 
sufficiently transparent to be copied in this 
way. The commercial value of the process in 
this respect alone is something considerable. 

The multiplication of artists' drawings is 
another application which will speedily be 
made of uiis process. Facsimiles of the 
sketches of our best artists will then be pro- 
curable, and more sought after than engravings 
are at present. 

The copying of manuscripts, legal documents, 
maps, music, and writings on parchment is 
another valuable and extensive group of pur- 
poses in which this process is available. 

In ordinary photography, I believe it will 
prove by far the best process for copies of life- 
BiJse portraits. The granulation of the paper, 
so omsnsive in small subjects, is here an ad- 
vantage, giving a texture and a degree of bold- 
ness that are suitable to such pictures. 

For transfening designs to wood-blocks, it 
will probably prove the best photo-process; 
also for printing on silk. 

Permanenkse of the Pictures. 
ponoos will be ready to exclaim^ after 



hearing how tiiese pictures are produced, ^'Ife- 
tures in mauve! they will prove as fo^^thre 
as mauve-dyed fabrics !" In answer i» which, 
I have to say that mauve is the most penna^ 
nent purple dye yet diseovered; and when it 
fades, it does not bleach out, but merely diKBg» 
its tint. But these pictures have only a small 
quantity of mauve in their eompositioii. The 
materials used in their production are the same 
as those employed to produce the dye, and in 
the productionof this dyeing material the quan- 
tity of mauve obtained is but infinitesimal com- 
pared with that of a black substance that is at 
the same time formed. Now this black sab- 
stance has been found to have extraordinaiy 
persistence of colour, so much so as to resist 
two or three successive applications of poweifiil 
bleaching operations. I state this on the 
authority of others, as quoted in scientific peri- 
odicals, not having proved the matter for my- 
self. I have always found the aniline-deve- 
loped pictures to be more changed by acids and 
alkalies than should be the case if tiie black 
compound formed so lai^ a part of the co* 
louring-matter of the picture. Still, if they are 
changed in tint by acids and alkalies, they are 
not destroyed by these agents, and when ex- 
posed to the action of l^ht, air, and moisture 
only, seem to be remarkably permanent. If 
in preparing the sensitizing solution the phos* 
phoric acid has not been careftiliy proportioned 
to the other ingredients and it exists in slight 
excess, the pictures will, as before described, 
develope either blue or green, or will fede to 
a green after a few days. Pictures that show 
no such tendency after a week or two, retain 
their tint perpetually. I have suspended ani- 
line pictures to the walls of my laboratory for 
twelve months without perceiving any alte- 
ration in their strength or their colour. There 
is on the table the first aniHne-developed pie- 
ture, which was taken January 1868, and which 
has not lost any strength by being kept in a 
portfolio ever since. 

Pictures developed by the new dev^oper to 
which I have alluded, however, have no mauve 
or aniline-purple in their composition, and are 
little or not at all changed in tint by tiie ap- 
plication of adds and alkalies. They will 
therefore probably have still greater perma- 
nency than the anilitypes; and should tiiey 
prove to consist mainly or entirely of carbon, 
such production of carbon pictures by Qbemiesl 
action will certainly be a novel and interestisg 
discovery. But whetiier these pictures prove 
to be carbon pictures or not» they will unques- 
tionably have a high d^ree of permanency; 
and bemg producible by snoh simple manipn* 
lation, they cannot fikii to be higAj used hy 
the public. 
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A pcoofeSB 80 uaeM to alniost every one, and 
which almost eveiy one may peif onn, should be 
public property, and ought not to be luunpeied 
by patent ezelusiveQess. Since that, however, 
a{q9eared to be the only means by which I 
could be leeompensed fot the time, labour, and 
money expended on it, I was bound to seek 
reyd protection in tiie limitation <£ its use. 

The Chubuak said, he thought the Members 
must all be pleased at the perseverance dis- 
played by IL:. Willis in his researcbes, with 
an increase of knowledge so gratifying in this 
direction that it held out the hope, ere long, 
of silver-printing being rivalled by the process 
just detailed. The paper read indicated a va- 
liety of ways in which, as the result of future 
and more general experiment, the process mig^t 
be ai^ilied. In a matter of tins sort, little 
was ever gained by one attempt ; it was usually 
a st^by^step process, often marked by what 
at first mi^t appear failures, but which, in- 
deed, were not failures at all. It would be 
well if gentlemen, who applied their minds to 
any particular study, would give to the Society 
the successiye results they obtained in the 
course of their experiments. Such informa- 
tion was always raluable, and often saved a 
great deal of trouble to others who followed in 
the same path. He asked the Meeting to 
tender to Mr. Willis their thanks for the com- 
municatioa he had made, at the same time 
expressing a hope that that gentleman would 
redeem the promise made in his paper to give 
to them, at a future Meeting, the results of 
hiB further experiments. He was sure that 
the attention paid by tiie Members to the 
anmnunicatian just read would stimulate Mr. 
Willis to renewed exertions in this direction. 

Mr. WiLXJs acknowledged the vote which 
had been so cordially adopted, and said it 
would afford him mudi |deasure to follow up 
the subject of his paper at a future Meeting. 

Mr. I)aijjcstxb read a paper 

On a new form of Landscape Lens, imluding a 

large angle of view, 
1 HiTx to bring before your attention to-night 
a new landsci^ lens, including a lar§^ angle 
on a flat plate. It is in form a single combi- 
nation, consisting of three cemented lenses; 
two of whidi are of crown glass, of different 
qualities, and one, the central lens, of flint 
^aas. 

The diagram shows the general form of the 
^ and mode of achromatigatiop, 

a and h are both concave meniscus lenses of 
two different kinds of crown glaas; and their 
&esl lengths are in the ratio of 1 to 3. Be- 
tween the two is situated the ooncavoHSonvex 



flint-glass lens e, the adjacent sarfKes having 
the same radii of curvature; and the three laufies 




cemented together produce an achronudic 
whole, or nearly so. £ is the diaphragm, 
placed at a distance of ^ the diameter orj^ 
the focal lengthy of the lens A, in front of a. Tne 
apertures of tiie revolving disk forming this 
diaphragm are certain aliquot parts of the equi- 
valent focal length of A, engraved thereupon* 

The lens coveis a circle of 92^, defines and 
equally illuminates with the largest stop (which 
is A- of the focal length) an angle of 60^ on 
the base-line of a rectangle of the usual pro- 
portions employed by photographers ; and with 
the smallest stop (which is ^ of the focal 
length) an angle of about 80^ on the base-line 
of a similar rectangle. It produces a mini- 
mum of distortion, and gives dean and brilliant 
pictures free from a central spot or <' flare." 

Other minor advantages might be named, 
— ^viz. greater portability, for it only occupies 
about one half the bulk of the ordinary view- 
lenses ; greater durabihty, for the flint er 
softer glass is protected from injury by tho 
two outer crown-glass lenses of harder mate- 
rial, &c. 

Having given a brief description of the in- 
strument,^! will now add a few remarks about 
its origin. 

8ome eighteen months ago, a gentieman 
well knovni among our best amateur photo- 
graphers, Mr. Eussell Manners Gordon, called 
upon me with a picture taken by him with a 
lens of his ovni contrivance, including an angle 
of from 78° to 80"" on the base-line. The pic- 
ture was fairly defined throughout, and eqiuJly 
illuminated up to the comers. 

Mr. Gordon was so delighted with this new 
acquisition, enabling him to take views cam- 
posing pictures which had before been impos- 
sible, that he impressed me with the denra- 
bility of constructing an instrument oapaUe 
of embracing so large an angle for photogra- 
phers generdly — and, if possible, to be an im- 
provement upon the one he possessed. The lens 
referred to was sin^y one taken by him from 
a French Opera-glaiss, consisting of two J 
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oemented together, and of about 5 inches focal 
length. A small stop was placed in front, the 
aperture and best position of which had been 
determined by careful experiment on the part 
of Mr. Gordon ; and I gladly bear testimony 
that no optician could have done it better for 
the ends in view. Yet it did not satisfy him ; 
and he expressed a desire for something better. 

On cax^ful inspection of the very beautiful 
pictures produced by this lens, kindly lent for 
illustration this evening, you will be able to 
detect a considerable amount of curvatui*e of 
field, notwithstanding the aperture of the stop 
employed was small, being but -j^ths of an 
inc^ for a focal length of 5 in. The distortion 
also of marginal straight lines is very great. 

With these points before me, I devoted the 
time at my disposal during the following winter 
months to an investigation of the case — and 
now present you with the result. 

The propositions to be solved are these. Be- 
quired a lens or combination of lenses, — ^first, 
to include an angle of from 90^ to 100° across 
the diagonal of the picture; secondly, to possess 
a sufficiently flat field; thirdly, to admit, for the 
above angle, of the use of the largest possible 
aperture — ^the smallest stop not to exceed ^ of 
the focal length of the lens ; fourthly, to pro- 
duce an image free from distortion ; fifthly, to 
work firee from " flare "—or, in other words, 
to produce a clear and brilliant picture. 

Among the existing view-lenses, viz. the 
ordinary single combination, the aplanatic, the 
orthoscopic, the triple achromatic, and the 
globe or doublet, the average cirde of illu- 
mination does not exceed 70^ or 75^. The 
extension required, therefore, to satisfy pro- 
position 1, amounts to about 20^ 

To begin with the lenses, per se, free from 
distortion, by construction — such as the triple 
adiromatic, and the globe or doublet lens. It 
is possible to extend the circle of illumina- 
tion beyond the usual angle of 70°, either by 
increasing the diameter of the lenses (of course, 
the front and back combinations of the triple 
adiromatic only), or by decreasing the amount 
of separation of the lenses forming these com- 
binations : but both these operations run 
counter to some of the other requirements; 
for the first is attended by greater astigmation 
of the marginal pendk, and the second by 
greater curvature of fidd; both of which 
necessitate the use of a smaller stop, to correct 
the eiTor so introduced. An alteration in the 
forms of the lenses, to obtain the required 
increase of angle, is likewise attended by si- 
milar drawbacks. 

Now in the globe or doublet form of lens, 
a small dii^hragm is necessary to correct the 
great amount of spherical aberration occasioned 



by the fonns of the lenses employed to prodace 
the required amount of flatness of fidd. And 
I believe it to be practically immaterial whether 
both ttont and back combinations are of the 
same form, as in the globe lens, or of different 
forms, as in the old and the more lebent 
doublets. 

It is obvious therefore that Ihese lenses, or 
a modification of them, will not satisfy proposi- 
tion 3, viz. '* the smallest stop'' for an angle 
of 90° '' not to exceed ^ of the focal length.'' 

There is also another objectionable feature 
in the globe or doublet form of lens, viz. tbat 
the front combination, exposed to the view, is 
large (as large, in fact, as the back); and the 
Budaces of these glasses act not only as refrac- 
tors, but also as reflectors. When using small 
stops a '< flare," or round spot, in the central 
portion of the picture is almost invariably the 
result. My attention was called to this defect 
in one of the pictures recently exhibited at the 
North London Photographic Association, evi- 
dently taken with a small stop. I belieTe, 
moreover, that there is no remedy for this de- 
fect, however carefully the lenses may he 
mounted. 

I may here as wdl observe, in passing, that 
my prindpal reason for making the front com- 
bination of my triple achromatic lens smaller in 
diameter than the back was to avoid this defect. 
But even in this case, under/certain conditions 
of light, and when the lens* is worked with the 
smaUest diaphragm, occasionally the central 
spot of light mc^es its appearance, in spite 
of the most careful mounting of the lenses. In 
hxst I invariably protect them with dark anwdi 
round the edges — ^my attention having been 
called to this point by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeea, 
a few years ago. 

Before I quit this subject I would impress 
upon photographers generally, working with 
double combinations in the fidd, or even upon 
interiors, the importance of using no more ef 
their front lenses or combinations thaa.is neces- 
sary to fill the required size of plate, if they 
aim at brilliant results. 

This was the experience of one of our ablest 
photographers, Mr. England, when photograph- 
ing the interior of the IntemationsJ Exhifoitioa 
of 1862. He caused me to make for him freat 
stops of difierent sizes, to slide into the hoods 
of his No. 1 B lenses ; and with a saitaUe 
central diaphragm in position, he cot off, by 
means of these front stops, all unnecessary dia- 
meter of the frx>nt combinations, retaining-only 
just so much as would cover the required stem* 
plate. And who has not admired the bxil- 
liant stereograms produced by this gentleiasn? 

To return to the subject in hand. I fofxni 
that ndther the triple achromatic nor the (^^ 
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or doaUet was capable of jielding the re- 
quired result. I next investigated the case 
of an ansymmetrical doublet, the front combina- 
tion of smaller diameter than the back, for the 
reasons above detailed; but this also did not 
satisfy the requirements, especially as regards 
rapidity of action; and it was thoretbre put aside. 

Thus I was induced to return to the single 
combination, since it promised to admit of a 
larger aperture for the required angle of 90^ or 
100° than any of the double or triple combina- 
tions above referred to. But here, at the out- 
set, it became necessary to alter proposition 
4 to read thus: — Required a lens producing 
a mifdmum of distortion, instead of **free 
from distortion.'' For in view of the other 
necessary qualities, I believe that a single 
combination, the contact surfaces cemented, 
cannot be made to produce an image entirely 
free from distortion. Here it may be men- 
tioned that, when aiming to embrace an angle 
of view measoiing, say, from 70^ to 80° on the 
base-line projected upon a fiat surface, no 
matter how perfect the combination, as regards 
the absence of distortion per se, the resulting 
picture is in reality imperfect ; for the relation 
of conjugate foci of the central and mai^inal 
parts of the picture and object are not the same. 
It may, in fact, be considered as having been 
prodaced by a series of lenses, the focal 
lengths of which increase from the centre to- 
waids the margin; t. e. marginal objects are 
represented laiiger than the more central ones 
-Hk £aet well known to opticians and photo- 
graphers, which has been recently also re- 
ferred to by Mr. Sutton. 

Now it fortunat^y so happens that the 
land of distortion prodneed by a single combi- 
nation tendn in the ojf^iosite direction to the 
above, and thus, to some extent at least, the 
defect is neutralised. The resulting pictures 
are, to say the least, much more truthful re- 
presentations of objects than panoramic pic- 
tures taken either on curved plates or by ro« 
tafing lenses, and then viewed on flat boards. 

Once more referring to Mr. Gordon's lens, 
which, as I have already stated, he had by ex- 
periment worked to the best advantage, no- 
thing more could be got out of it by any 
attempt at alterations. 

Now, with a view to the solution of the pro- 
positions already stated, I ascertained, first 
of all, the results obtainable by alterations in 
the ratio of radii of the existing single oombi 
luition view-lenses, beginning wiHi a piano 
convex, and concluding with a deep meniscus 
externally. To detail to you the results so ob- 
tttned, even werel to express them in general 
terms, would, I fear, be uninteresting — the 
i&cre 60^ since, efter all, it proved unsuccess- 



ful ; for I found that bv emph^ing two lenses 
only, no matter how achronmtizedj the desired 
object could not be obtained. 

I next resolved upon an increase in the ex- 
penditure of optical means for the lens re- 
quired, and, in order to gain another element 
of correction, determined to use three lenses 
instead of two. The advantages derived from 
the use of two crown lenses, of different optical 
quality, for a given combination, amount to, 
briefly, this, — ^more perfect correction of the 
chromatic abeiration ; and the additional sur- 
faces afford another element of correction for the 
obUque or excentrical pencils. Thus it becscme 
possible to bring before you this evening a lens 
fulfilling the required conditions, and possess- 
ing the advantages I have already stated above. 

I now leave it with you to determine, by 
actual practice, whether it proves another ac- 
quisition to your stock pf useful instruments, 
still further enabling you to enhance the value 
and extend the sphere of that beautiful art of 
which this Society has been one of the fore- 
most promoters. 

In conclusion,! will only remark that the 
new lens is not intended to supersede the triple 
achromatic lens— which, over a limited area of 
field, for copying, architectural subjects, groups, 
&c., admits of the use of a much larger aperture 
than the globe or other such compound lenses, 
and produces dean and bright pictores — ^but^ 
rather, to add to the already existing resourcea 
of the photographer. 

The Chaibhak, in the name of the Society, 
thanked Mr. Dallmeyer for his paper. At all 
times, he remarked, these practicid steps were 
the most troublesome to make ; but the results 
were most valuable. The Society might be 
congratulated on the fortunate circumstance 
ihat their Meeting had been the medium of so 
important a communication upon improved in- 
strumental means of photography. 

On the table, in addition to a variety of 
specimens produced by Mr. Willis's process, 
was exhibited some enlargemente on canvas 
by Mr. Palmer, of Stonehouse. 

The CuAiucAir said he had received a letter 
from Major Bussell, promising to read a paper 
at the May Meeting on "Bty-plate Photo- 
graphy." He had also received a letter ^m 
Mr. Pettit, saying that at the June Meeting he 
should be prepaured with a paper upon a sub- 
ject of high interest, which would form a new 
era in photography. He also announced that 
the Exhibition would open on the 2nd May, 
and that on the following Monday the Soiree 
of the Society would be held, of which due 
notice would be given to the Members* 
I The Meeting then acyoumed. 
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PHOTOGKAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

PlFTH 'MLeBTINQ 
HBLD IK 

Tms Sogistt's Hall, 117 Gsobge Stbebt, 

Mabch 14, 1865. 

Professor Mont in the Chair. 

The Hinutes of the preceding Meeting were 
read and approved. 

The S^cBBTiLRT read a communication from 
Mr. Thomas Suttok of Surrey, on the Glass 
Boom and Portrait Camera, which appeared in 
the previous Number of this Journal. At the 
conclusion of the paper, 

Mr. Tunny said, the flact is stated by Mr. 
Sutton that all photographers have found Uie old 
mode of constructing glass houses to be inconve- 
nient and ill-adapted for the purposes of por- 
traiture. I believe many of the results Mr. 
Sutton has so severely characterized arise from 
the facts he has stated. But it must nevertheless 
be patent to every one, that even in the case of 
tiiose who are working in the same house or class of 
houses the quality of the pictures is very different ; 
that is to sa^, of two operators working in houses 
of exactly similar construction, one mU present 
pictures which everybody admires, and another 
will be able to please nobody. We are all aware 
that Mr. Rodgers works in a house of the old con- 
struction ; and his pictures are beyond all pnuse. 
It is the old-fiishioned house, with glass on three 
sides, placed against the gable of the house, one 
side (the south) being entirely dark. Mr. Wil- 
liams of Beg^it Street work» with a house very 
much as if you werd to roof an attic with glass. 
He has three opaque sides and one open. From 
the floor to the slope of the glass may be eight 
feet, and the glass lies on the ordinaxy slope. 
There you have pictures very much analogous to 
those of Mr. Rodgers — among the very finest that 
have been produced. I have very often thought 
over the subject of the glass house, and I have 
seen Mr. Henry Watson^s. which is put up on 
>Ir. Sutton's model. The light in that nouse was 
according to Mr. Sutton's description, but we 
found that, the front light being vertical, the 
amount oC light was inadequate to produce a 
portrait in a sufficiently short space of time. 
We had to bving it out in order to attain the 
end. Yet that house was one of the very 
best. Mr. Dallas, whose house was founded on 
much the same principle as Mr. Sutton's, would 
tell them his experience. 

Mr. Daixas said, the glass house I have is verv 
much on Mr. Sutton's principle, but the glass u 
sloped in front instead of oeing perpendicular. 
The objection I have is, that at a certain time of the 
day, perhaps the most useful time, the light is 
strongest on the floor, and diminishes as it goes 
up. 1 think that would be still more the case 
Mth Mr. Sutton's. 

The CHAinHAN. Apparently Mr. Sutton's view 
is a good one. 



Mr. TuNNT. I think so. I see from a notice of 
Rijlander's, that he had to extend the amount of 
the light, from the slowness of the operatioiL 

Mr. L'Amy said, I believe one of^the greatest 
difficulties all photographers have to contend with 
is the direction m>m which the light comei. 
There is always some portion of the day better 
than the rest. The best light is when the son 
comes behind the opaque part of the house. 

Mr. Bbown movea a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sutton for his paper. He thought more depended^ 
however, on the operator than on the structure of 
the house. 

The Sboebiaby then read the 

Report of the Prize Committeey March 14, 1865. 

The Oommittee appointed by the Council of 
the Society to select the photographs for 
which medals were to be awarded, had Uttle 
difficulty as to the first medal — tlu^ for Por- 
traiture. 

The beautifdl picture by Mr. H. P. Bobmson 
of London, titled " Brenda," so artistic in its 
arrangements and so perfect in its photographic 
manipulation, was at once selected as the 
prize portrait. 

This selection Was all the more creditable 
to Mr. Eobinson, as there were many portraits 
of high quality on the walls; amongst which, 
the productions of Messrs. Nelson, Dallas, 
Moffat, M'Glashan and Walker, Horsburgh, 
and Dr. Adamson, may be mentioned ; and in 
this department the Committee would desire 
to make honourable mention, as regards their 
grouping and arrangement, of some of the 
highly artistic picture portraits by Mrs. Ca- 
meron of the Isle of Wight. 

In Landscape-photography the ezhibitioii 
was particularly rich ; indeed, on no previous 
occasion had such a noble collection of view» 
been gathered together. Yet, even in the 
midst of this profdsion, there was no difficulty 
in selecting the prize picture. 

There waa a difference of opinion as to the 
particular view to be selected, but all were 
agreed that to one of Mr. Mudd's pictures the 
medal must be awarded. 

The majority selected " Dunham Park, Che- 
shire," as the most perfect of those exhibited 
by Mr. Mudd ; and it is worthy of remark that 
this, which was one of the largest as well as, 
in the opinion of the Committee, the fi&^^ 
landscape in the room, was produced by a dry 
process, namely Collodio-albumen. 

Amongst the many creditable landscapes ex- 
hibited, the Committee would particularly de- 
sire to mention those by Messrs. Vernon Heath, 
Annan, W. D. Clark, Jabez Hughes, Stephen 
Thomson, Niool, Kirkland, Harries, Moigan, 
and Murray. 

^tHe thir4 in^M ihfl^ iot the «S^ View 
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taken by an Amateur by any process," was 
awarded to Mr. John Smith, Damick Tower, 
Meb^wo. 

There was considerable difficulty in selecting 
the picture for this medal, but, upon the whole, 
the Committee thought that Mr. Smith's beau 
tiful and artistic little picture, <' On the Leader 
Water, near Melrose," was the most perfect 
picture by an Amateur. 

The other competitors for this medal were. 
The Keverend D. T. K Drummond, Messrs. 
John Clerk, Nicol, Brownrigg, L'Amy, and 
Henies. 

"For the best View in Scotland," the Com- 
mittee had much pleasure in awarding the 
medal to Mr. Thomas Annan of Glasgow, for 
his large and very perfect view of ** Dum- 
barton Castle." Mr. Annan had several pic- 
tares of nearly equal merit, all of a large 
size. 

Mr. W. I), dark exhibited a great number 
of charming views in Scotland ; but although 
equally perfect in their photography and in 
their artiatio arrangement, they were not equal 
in size to those by Mr. Annan, and therefore, 
as presenting less difficulty in their production, 
they did not appear to the Committee to be 
80 worthy of the honorary distinction as those 
of Mr. Annan. The other views in this section 
were by Messrs. Hunter, Drummond, Kirkland, 
Beldon, Crombie, Smit^, Campbell, Murray, 
Nicol, Keilson Crow, Peat, Ewing, and Mus- 
grave. 

The Medal for ''The Best Group" was 
awarded to Mr. J. Ramsay L'Amy, of Dtm- 
keuiy, for an excellentiy arranged picture 
eontaining sixteen figures. The other groups 
were by Messrs. Tunny, Annan, Good, C. 
Smith, Campbell, Dallas, and Mrs. Cameron. 

The Council had reserved the power of 
awarding extra medals for any work of merit 
not included in the above list, and they have 
giren a medal to the Pantoscopic Company, 
for the very beautiftd panoramic pictures pro- 
duced by their ingeniously constructed Panta- 
scopic C^era. 

Another extra medal was awarded to Mr. 
Samud Highley of London, for his admirable 
Microscopic Slides for the Magic Lantern. 

At a recent Meeting, the Society had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the efPect produced by 
those slides when enlarged by the lantern and 
oxyhydrogen light. 

In name of Prize Committee, 

T. B. JomroTOK, ffon. See. 

Professor Mom said, I find m^elf in the posi- 
tion of wyresenting OUT distinguished President, 
Bir pavia Brewster, who, although he has given 
us Ilia preience on eveiy possible occasion, is un- 
^ortuiiMlj absent this fiveoiiig. On me therefore 



devolves the duty of presenting the prises which 
have been awarded by the Council. 1 am afraid 
that in most cases they must be received by 

Jroxy, and that we must ask our Secretary, Mr. 
ohnston, to transmit them to many of the guitle* 
men who have been selected to receive them. It 
has been a subject of sreat satisfaction to the 
Council and all conoemecL to know that the prises 
they proposed to award have all been oiven to 
competitors who well deserve them. Tne only 
regret the Committee had was, that they had not 
had more prises to give; for, lookiog round the 
waUs of last Exhibition^ I must say there were 
a great many pictures of every Idnd for which, if 
we had had more in our power, we would have 
been delighted to give additicmal prises. The 
gentiemen to whom we have assigned those 
we have been able to bestow are already in most 
instances well known to the Sodetv. The first 
prise was, without any doubt or hesitation, ffiven 
to a genueman who, we are proud to think, has 
been associated with us from the commenoement 
of the Society. At every exhibition we have had| 
he has been a distinguished contributor, and he 
hag already gained six of our prizes. He has 
taken four prises for what are called composite 
pictures, some of them of distinguished exoellenoe, 
such as the << Bringing Home the May,'' with 
which you must all of you, who are photographers, 
be perfectly conversant He has also gained a 
prize for his eartee de vmtcy and another for a 
most beautiful landscape. He now comes for* 
ward to take the first prise in pure and mmple 

gortraiture; and I would sav that the hut picture 
e has now exhibited, callea '^ Brenda," is to my 
mind more oompleteiv satisftetoiT than all the 
composition pictiues wnich Mr. Rooinson has ever 
yet oisplayed. It is to my mind a perfect ]fortrait^ 
as complete in pose, in manipulation, and m li gh t 
and shade as anvtldng I can conceive of. We 
now come to another gentieman, with whose works 
we are also fiuniliar, who has also contributed 
largely to our exhibitions and taken our prises- 
Mr. Mudd. On former oocasiotts we have awarded 
him two prizes in our competitions. On tiie pre« 
sent occasion, the competition was not between 
Mr. Mudd ana any other person, but between Mr. 
Mudd and himself. The difilculty we had was 
not who should set the first prize, but which of 
Mr. Mudd*s productions we should select for the 

Erize. On that point, as the report tells you, we 
ad some littie difference of opinion. Some of us 
were inclined to prefer a most admirable photo* 
graph of an old, aecayed and almost blasted tree ; 
others said that, while the picture befote you 
(Dunham Park) possessed aU the photographio 
merit of the other, it was the more pleasing sub- 
ject ; and accordingly it was preferred^ The third 
gentleman on our fist is one who, I regret, did not 
on former occasions receive our prise. He was' 
always very near it, but by some unfMonale 
circumstance, somebody always hiq^pened to get 
ahead. I have now great satisfaction and pleasure^ 
in announcing that the Council has awarded to, 
Mr. Annan the prize for the best Isndscape in' 
Sootiand. I remember vei^ well seeing a ptcture' 
of his some vears ago, which appeared to me to 
be of very high character, and wnich I felt sure 

•2 
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waa an index to Ids future advancement. I think 
it Was called <<tlie Last Stocks of Harvest/* or 
Bome such name. It was exhibited here, and 
afterwards in London, where it was very highly 
admired. I felt sure, on seeing that picture, that 
Mr.. Annan would not be loxig in saining our 
honours, and I am sure we wuL all oe ready to 
congratulate him on his success on this occasion. 
The next two gentlemen I have to name are ama- 
teurs. It is very flattering to us, and, I hope, 
apeeable to the professional members, to find that 
the amateurs are able to take a portion of our 
nrizes. I allude to Mr. Smith and Mr. L^Amy. 
Mr. Smith has exhibited onlv a small view, but 
it is one which possesses highly artistic qualities ; 
and its merits are not at all in proportion to its 
size. My Mend Mr. L'Amy has acnieved a great 
triumph over a difficulty felt by every one who 
has tned to do what he has done — ^namely, group- 
ing a large number of persons under conditions 
which shall make the attitudes at once life-like 
and pleasing. There remain two prizes which are 
not perhaps strictly or absolutely given for photo- 
graphs, though they are given m connexion with 
photo^phy. ^ One is tiie prize we have given to 
the Pantascopic Company for a new camera, and 
the other the prize awarded to Mr. Samuel Highley 
for his slides. It appears that the Pantascopic 
Company's prize is presented on a somewhat com- 
plex view^ partly for the beautiful panoramic 
landscapes, and portly from the ingenuity of the 
camera oy which they are producea, and the ad- 
ditional power of introducing a large angle which 
the camera professes to ffive, and which I must 
admit it does give. At the same time it is right 
I should say, I do not understand that that camera 
will be suited to all kinds of architectural portrai- 
ture. K you attempt to take the portrait right in 
front of the object, the inventors admit at once 
that the camera will not suit : it will give a cer- 
tain amount of curvature to the view ; so that if 
the picture were taken directly opposite, it would 
represent not a straight line, but a curve. But 
the Company do not claim that it will take archi- 
tectural portraits absolutely parallel to the object, 
whereas, taking a certain angle, it will do very 
well. I think it right to say that I have ordered 
one of these cameras, and found it to accomplish 
what it really professes to do. Mr. Highley's slides 
I had not the opportunity of seeing, but from 
what I have heara of them they appear to be very 
admirable, I think that in making these two 
extra prizes, we have not gone beyond our powers ; 
and in asking Mr. Johnston to send the prizes to 
those gentlemen who are not present, I have to 
request him, in your name, to add the thanks of 
the Society, and, shall I say, our sincere gratitude 
for &vottr8 to come. [Hear and applause.] 

Mr. Smith and Mr. X'Amy, who were present, 
xec^ved their medals from the President of the 
meeting. 

Medallion portraits in pyrian and terra- 
cotta, by the International Photo-Sculpture 
Company, were exhibited by Mr. E. W. Dallas, 
^ho has been appointed agent for Edinburgh. 



Sixth Meehkg 

H£LD nr 

The Socieit's Ha.ll, 117 Oeobge Stbebt, 

Apeil 11th, 1865. 

Colonel Bell, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Seceetaey read tbe following communi- 
cation from Mr. Thos. EoDOER, St. Andrew's:— 

On the Temperature of Ike BatJis and Devdop- 

imj Solutions, as affecting Photograj^ 

Operations, 
I PURPOSE in the following short paper to call 
your attention to the importance of giving heed 
to the temperature at which the bath and dc- 
veloping>8olutions are kept daring photo- 
graphic operations, and to bring before yonr 
notice a simple contrivance which I have had in 
operation for some time, and which I hare 
found to be most efficient for the purpose of 
regulating this. 

I presume that there are very few now a-^days 
unaware of the effi^ct of variations in tempe- 
rature on their photographic operations, es- 
pecially noticeable as winter approaches, and 
in the height of summer. In the former it is 
found that a great increase in the time of ex- 
posure becomes necessary, and that even with 
this there is a marked fSalling-off in quality of 
negatives, these being characterized by harsh 
lights and consequent deficiency in halfrtone, 
&c., and otherwise presenting much the appear- 
ance of pictures produced with a bath too add, 
or with an inferior collodion. These appear- 
ances are not by any means dependent alto« 
gether upon the weakened character of the 
Ught. Again, in the height of summer evea 
greater uncertainty and annoyance prevail; 
appearances present themselves, and disappear 
again, without a sufficient cause being as»gD- 
able, such as flat overexpoeed-looking negatives, 
chalky blotches, and pin-holes and marks of 
various sorts. Now, from my own experi- 
ence, I can unhesitatingly assert that the 
greater part of this hindrance to succeBsfol 
photography throughout the year can be re- 
moved by a judicious appliance of means by 
which a steady temperature can be maintained, 
in that all-important solution the native 
bath especially. 

I have frequently observed that photogra- 
phers are satifi^ed that all is right in regard to 
temperature when the thermometer in the 
operating-room indicates a certain degree of 
heat, such as 60° or 70° P. This I have re- 
peatedly proved to be deceptive by plunging 
the thermometer into \ke bath-solntion, and 
found it to indieate 40^ or under, even tboogh 
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the room may have been at 60° or 65° for two 
or three hours preTiouslj, the consequence 
often being that the whole available portion of 
a winter day is lost before the bath*solntion is 
in a serviceable condition. In summery on the 
other handy it will frequently bo found that the 
bath-solution is at a much higher temperature 
than the surrounding air, from the frequent 
preparation of plates, &c. (which exercises a 
heightening influence on temperature). I have 
fomid it to indicate a temperature of 80° and 
90° when the operating-room was at 60° E., 
and this with a moderate-sized bath-dish for 
whole-plate and 8 X 10, and containing the full 
amount of liquid. It is proper to remark here 
that the difference in temperature between 
the bath-solution and the surrounding air will 
be less marked when the quantity is greater 
and a like number of plates imder preparation. 
To overcome all difficulty in the matter, 
however, nothing else will be found necessary 
bat to employ the arrangement which I shall 
now describe as clearly as possible. 

The arrangement I have in use is made for 
three vertical bath -dishes, namely, for the whole 
plate, 8x10, and 10x12 sizes; and these arc 
made of thick green glass (a very excellent kind 
of bath-dish, and superior to porcelain or gutta 
percha for nitrate-of-silver solutions). It will 
perhaps be better to give the dimensions of my 
arrangement, along with the description. 

This consists simply of an oblong zinc trough, 
shaped so as to allow the tops of the three 
dishes to be nearly level, and at the same time 
to contain no more water than is actually 
necessary. Inside this trough, at the bottom, 
there is a wooden frame fixed, having three 
bars of wood placed across at equal distances, 
for the purposes of supporting the dishes ; these 
bars have kdges projecting upwards about half 
an inch, which serve to keep the dishes from 
sliding forward or backward. On the top is 
fitted a board, having three openings cut in it, 
sufficient to admit the bath-dishes. In the side 
of this trough, as high as it is desired to have 
the water, is cut a small hole, half an inch in 
diameter ; and over against this hole, but com- 
municating with it, is attached a small zinc box, 

3 inches long and 2 wide : this is for the pur- 
pose of filling the trough, and also to enable 
one readily to know that the trough contains 
the proper amount of water. 

The heating is managed thus : — ^At the bot- 
tom of the trough, at the deepest end, there is 
attached an iron cup, 6 inches in diameter and 

4 inches deep. The water from the trough is 
allowed to pass into this by a short tube, 2 
inches long. Now from about the middle of 
^ cap a tube passes externally along the 
bottom of the trough^ and following its upward 



direction ; it is bent upwards in front of the 
vessel, and is made to enter it, an inch and a 
half below the water-leveL A Bunsen flame is 
placed below the cup, and a current of heated 
water is established, which speedily and uni- 
formly brings the whole arrangement to the 
desired temperature. The annexed diagram 
may be useful in enabling the foregoing de- 
scription to be more easily understood. 




a. Thermometer. 

b. Water-gauge. 
e, d. Frame for h 
e. Pipe conducting 
/. Iron Tessel. 

ff. Bunsen lamp. 



bathe in pontibD. 
' water. 



The arrangement is made to rest on two iron 
brackets fastened to the wall; and a box-lid is 
attached, which closes in the baths and the 
dippers. 

In practice it will be found best to stop the 
heat when a thermometer which should be 
kept constantly in the largest dish is at 55^ F. 
In a short time it will be found to rise to 60^^ 
and to remain at this for a considerable time. 

It will be found that to work in winter ai 
from 60** to 65° will be most satisfactory,, and 
that in summer from 55° to 60° will be best. 
In summer it will seldom be necessary to apply 
heat; and should the temperature rise higher 
than 60° (which ia not likely, owing to the 
large body of water surrounding tiie solution), 
the introduction of a few pieces of ice would 
quickly lower the temperature. As a meana 
of getting rid of an excess of ether and spirit 
after a bath has been much used, it will be 
found an excellent plan to raise the heat fo^ 
an hour or two to 160°; and after thia it will 
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generally be neoessary to filter. In order to 
protect the inside^ of the trough from small 
quantitieB of nitrate-of-silYer solution which 
may get in, it ia necessary to give the interior 
a coating or two of red*lead paint. 

In re^ffd to the temperature most snitable 
for the developing-solutions, about 70^ seems to 
-be a good and sif o limit. A very little beyond 
this will frequently produce a fo^ed appear- 
ance in the shadows. It is, however, of much 
importance in weak light and low temperature 
to apply this solution above the ordinary tem- 
perature. 

The foregoing remarks are entirely of prac- 
tical interest; and attention to them has afforded 
me such an amount of satisfiactioh and uni- 
formity of negative, independent of season, as 
to form a sufficient excuse for bringing the 
subject before your notice. 

A discussion followed the reading of this 
paper, in which several of the Members took 
part. All were of opinion that temperature had 
the greatest influence on the bath and develop- 
ing solutions ; at the same time it was dif&cult 
to understand the great difference said to exist 
between the tranperature of the bath and of the 
room. 

Mr. NicoL kindly undertook to make a series 
of experiments on the subject, and report the 
result at next Meeting. 

The Secketary then read the following 
Notes of the Wothlytype Process, 
By J. T. Taylor, Esq., of London. 
Sa fiur as I am aware, this subject has not 
been brought iinder the notice of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Scotland. Instead, there- 
fore, of writing on" the subject, which I origi- 
nally intended, I shall submit to your notice 
some specimens of that kind of positive print- 
ing known as the Wothlytype process, accom- 
panied by some brief remarks on the subject. 

The process is based on certain discoveries 
made by Mr. Burnett, which were published 
in a paper read by that gentleman before this 
^Society. The main feature of his discovery is, 
that salts of the sesquioxide of uranium exposed 
to light,in contact with organic substances, are 
decomposed, being reduced to a lower oxide 
of that motaL This lower oxide possesses the 
property of reducing nitrate of silver, chloride 
of gold, and the s^ts of other metals. If a 
sheet of paper be washed over with a solution 
of nitrate of uranium in a dark room, dried, 
and exposed under a negative for a few mi- 
liutes, on being.removed and washed over with 
,a solution of nitrate of silver, a beautiful pic- 
ture at once springs into existence. 
> The fa^anale of ijbus development is simple. 
^S!^X. thu pxpoBttie ijinder the ^Qgative^ some 



parts (those acted on by the light, have a much 
greater affinity for oxygen than other parts; 
and on brushing the silver-solutioii over the 
surface, the reduction of the silver takes place 
according to the amount;of reduction (by light) 
of the uranic salt. Uranium being only the 
agent employed in the reduction of the silver 
by which the visible image is formed, it will 
be evident that the picture itself is composed 
of silver, and not of uranium. If the uranium 
and the silver be mixed together and applied 
to the paper, the picture will, as in ordmaiy 
silver printing, be visible after a very brief 
action of the light ; and if the solable salts 
(the nitrates of uranium and silver) be removed 
by washing, we shall have a pictiure in silver 
similar in composition to that developed in the 
former case. 

Bearing these things in mind, it is now in- 
teresting to inquire wherein consists tiie pecu- 
liarity of Herr Wothly's discovery. Many 
have alleged that this i^covery is a mere car- 
rying out of the principles, and an improve- 
ment on the practices, of uranium printing, 
with which aU of us who are membcos of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland have for so 
many years been f axniliar. It is well known 
to us that Mr. Burnett conducted his experi- 
ments rather as a man of science than as an 
artist ; that merely beautiful prints were what 
he had littie S3rmpathy for, or at any rate did 
not contemplate in his experiments ; and that 
many did not recognize in the numerous 
'< scraps" which, from time to time, he exhibited 
at the meetings of this Society, anything more 
than queer-looking pictures, no better, if even 
so gocMi as the ordinary photographic produc- 
tions of the time. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, some of the scraps which he produced 
possessed great pictorial merit as well as sci- 
entific interest. 

It is now several months since Herr Wotidy^ 
having modified the details of uranium print- 
ing as formerly known and practised, allowed 
it to assume his name ; and consequentiy it 
has now become well known by the euphonious 
titie of the " Wothlytype process." 

This process, in brief, is as follows : — Col- 
lodion, previously saturated with the nitrates 
of uranium and silver in certain relative pro* 
portions, is poured over the surface of a shee^ 
of paper. This is suspended in a dark room nn^ 
dry, after which it is exposed under a negatiTe 
in the usual manner. When the details are 
all brought out, the sensitive salt is removed 
by washing. The tone is now of a butie 
character, which is not usually approved ci, 
and to improve which it is immersed for ft 
brief time in a toning^solution. When ^^ 
desired tint has been obtained^ it is rsino^ 
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nosed, and dried. Sach,iii brief , is the Woth« 
lytjpe proceM. 

The paper most Buitable for giviiig good re^ 
salts is foiind to be a dose-grained, hud-sued 
kind, the size employed being preferably arrow- 
root. Mr. Sanford, the wdl-known photo-* 
graphic paper-maker, prepares that which is 
used in this ootmtiT. I have been present 
daring its preparation, and was stmok with 
the amonnt of time and care bestowed on each 
sheet The operator, having laid the sheet of 
paper flat on a glass slab before her, ehaiged a 
ht^ sponge with the thick, pasty-looking 
size which stood in proximity to her, and 
rnhbed every part of the sorfaoe over in a 
thonnigh manner for some minntes. As no 
one here is likely to care for minnte particn- 
lan concerning the process of sizing, I shall 
not ftirther allude to it, more especially as 
the paper can be purchased ready prepared 
much cheaper and better than any one conld 
do it himadf. 

The collodion is of considerable consequence 
in this process, as much of ike beauty of the 
print when finished depends on it. Those who 
are desirous of preparing ooUodion for this 
porpose will do weU to adopt that which is 
recommended by Mr. Henry Cooper, a young 
gentleman who has devoted much time to this 
process, and who, perhaps, is one of the best 
experimentalists in London. To prepare the 
cotton, immerse one ounce of it in a mixture 
composed thus : — 

Nitric add (1-390) 6 fluid-ounces. 

Sulphuric acid (1-846) 18 „ „ 

Water 4 „ „ 

Immerse the ootton when the temperature is 
about 120° Fahr., and allow it to remain for a 
quarter of an hour. When washed and dried, 
it is dissolved in alcohol and ether hi the fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Aioohol 3 ounces. 

Ether 1 ounce* 

Cotton 30 grains. 

This, I know from experience, produces a very 
excellent collodion for the purpose. 

But the collodion must be sensitized* This 
is eflbcted by saturating it with nitrate of ura- 
nium in the first plaoe, and afterwards with 
nitrate of silver. Of the former from twenty 
to thirty grains will be taken up, while of the 
Utter not more than one-sixth of this quantity 
^ be dissolved. Indeed, in most of the 
Bpcchnens which will tend to illustrate this 
P^per, the strength of the silver was not moie 
than three grains to the ounce of collodion. 

The presence of a little castor oil is found 
to improve the result. Equal parts of castor 
0il 01^ aa ethenal solution of Canadian bi^bam 



are mixed together and added, quant, guff., to 
the collodion. 

The United Association of Photography 
(Limited) work this process very extensively. 
This Association was the first to introduce it, 
in its present form, into this country. I have 
been present in their laboratories when the 
nitrate of uranium was made. That which is 
produced by them is of a very different nature 
from that which is usually obtained in com- 
merce. I procured at the same time same 
specimens ox this salt from four different che- 
mists in town. At present they are lying in 
the bottoms of tiieir respective bottles in a wet, 
pulpy mass, while that which I received at the 
same time from lieut-Col. Btuart Wordey, 
the preiident of the Association alluded to, 
stiU remains unchanged, being exactly in the 
condition in which I received it. I believe 
that much of the un&vourable and uncertain 
results obtained by this process shortly after 
its introduction to this country arose from the 
bad quality of the nitrate of uranium obtained 
in commerce. The excellence of the nitrate 
of uranium now manufactured by the United 
Association of Photography is owing to the 
number of times whidi it is precipitated from 
its 'solution by means of ammonia, the preci- 
pitate being afterwards very carefully washed 
and re-diBsolved in nitric add. I experienced 
no difficulty whatever in seeing the whole 
process of the manufacture of this salt, and 
any information which I desired, concerning it 
was very readily given. 

The operation of coating a sheet of paper 
with uranised collodion is a very simple one. 
The paper is attached to a flat piece of board 
by means of two or more pins, and the collo- 
dion is then applied as though it were a glass 
plate. This, of course, must be done in the 
dark room. The sheet of paper is then sus- 
pended in any convenient way untU dry, after 
which it may either be laid aside or used 
immediately. A great advantage to amateurs 
will be found in ^e fieust that a supply of this 
paper may be kept sensitive in stock ready for 
use at any moment. This will prove a feature 
which many will appreciate. It is exposed 
under the negative in the usual way. 

With respect to sensitiveness, many experi- 
mentalists have found that it is more sensitive 
than ordinary albumenised paper. This is the 
case when ike albumeniced paper has been 
excited on a forty-* or fifty-grain bath ; but 
when a bath of greater strength has been em- 
ployed, I do not think that the one printing- 
process possesses any advantage over the other 
in this respect. When we reflect that the 
uranium collodion contains only two or tiiree 
grains of silver to tlio oanoe^ tbe great 
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tiveness of the Wothlytype is indeed a matter 
of wonder. 

K the sensitive paper has been kept in a 
very dry place, and is taken directly from it 
and inserted in the printing-frame, the result- 
ing picture will not be so good as it would 
have been had the paper been previously kept 
in a moist place, such as a damp cellar. It is 
a curious fact that this paper keeps most ad- 
mirably in a very damp atmosphere. If, then, 
the paper has been kept in a very dry place, 
it is much better not to expose it under the 
negative until it has first been subjected to the 
action of moist air. When a dark, damp cellar 
cannot be obtained for this purpose, the pre- 
sence of a kettle of boiling water in the ope-< 
rating-room will secure at once the necessary 
hygroscopic conditions. It is only seldom that, 
in Edinburgh at least, the state of the atmo- 
sphere will render such a course necessary. 
Before placing the paper in the printing-frame, 
then, see that it has been for a short time pre- 
viously in an atmosphere not too dry. 

When exposed to light the paper becomes of 
a greenish colour. This is the sign that all is 
going on as it should do. A silver print usually 
becomes of a deep violet colour as die exposure 
proceeds ; a Wothlytype print becomes of an 
olive-oolonr. 

No over-printing is necessary, as in the case 
of printing on albumenized paper. So, when 
the eye is satisfied with the amount of vigour 
and detail, the picture may be removed £rom the 
printing-frame. When it presents a red or 
brown colour at this stage, I find that the 
finished picture is not of such an agreeable 
tone as when it is of an olive tint. A sheet of 
paper having been made very dry by being 
placed in a box with some chloride of calcium, 
one half was then exposed while in its dry 
state, the other, previous to its exposure, was 
placed for ten minutes in a very damp atmo- 
sphere :'the latter gave the better picture of the 
two. The former assumed a red tone under 
the negative, and the latter became a very deep 
green. 

When removed from the printing-frame, the 
print must be immersed in a bath of water to 
which has been added some acetic acid. It 
should remain in this for about eight or ten 
minutes, at the end of which time the whole 
of the nitrate of uranium will have been dis- 
solved out. It is then rinsed under the tap for 
a few minutes, and transferred to the toning- 
bath. The add water from which it has been 
removed should be retained, as all the uranium 
may with great ease be recovered from it. 
When ammonia is added to it, the uranium is 
at once thrown down as an oxide, for which, 
when washed an4 dried^ the sum of 159. per 



pound can be readily obtained ; or, if preferred, 
it can be converted into the nitrate of uranium 
again, by dissolving it in nitric acid. The best 
strength for the washing-bath to which I have 
alluded will be found to be one part of acetio 
acid to forty parts of water. The duration of 
the washing in this bath will be sufficient when 
the .yellow colour of the uranium is found to 
have disappeared entirely from the print. 

The toning-bath may be made in a variety 
of ways ; but in all cases it is desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, that hyposulphite of soda 
or lime, or sulphooyanide of ammonium be 
added to the toning solution. The latter of 
these fixing agents seems to have been generally 
adopted in preference to the others. Many of 
the pictures which will be exhibited to you this 
evening were toned in a solution made in the 
following proportions : — ^In an ounce of water 
dissolve 1 drachm of sulphooyanide of ammo-* 
nium, in another ounce of water dissolve 1 grain 
of chloride of gold: pour the latter into the 
former, stirring with a glass rod all the time. 
This solution will prove very energetic, and the 
print will in a brief time assume a pleasing 
violet tone. This toning-bath keeps well, and 
may be used as long as there is a vestige of 
gold remaining in it. After removing the print 
from the toning-bath, it is again subjected to a 
washing under the tap. This is best effected 
by means of a slab and a sponge. A few mi^ 
nutes' washing suffices. After it is dried the 
operation is finished. 

Some have found that the collodion is apt to 
rise in blisters. I have never experienced tiiis, 
and I can venture to assert that, if the collodion 
be made according to the formula which I have 
just given, no annoyance will be experienced 
from this source. 

In this process the prolonged washing ind- 
dental to the operation of printing on albumen- 
ized paper is entirely got rid of. The print 
may, if necessary, be entirely finished and 
mounted within a few minutes after its removal 
from the printing-frame. 

Among the specimens which are submitted 
for your inspection are some on ivory. In my 
estimation tiie Wothlyt3rpe process is bett^ 
adapted for impressing an image on ivory, ao 
as to meet the requirements of the miniatore 
painter, than any other printing-process yet 
practised. The ivory is first prepared with 
pumice-powder, then coated with the sensitiTe 
collodion, and all the subsequent operations 
performed in the same manner as if it were a 
paper print. A few drops of alcohol and ether 
suffice to remove the collodion, and the image 
will be found to be in the ivory itself. It is 
now ready for the colourist. I have also fi«* 
quently printed on engravers' boxwood by thia 
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process. It is of great value for this purpose, as 
the texture of the wood is not damaged in the 
least d^;ree. This, at least, is the experience of 
a wood-engraver who has frequently tried it. 

If, in these remarks, I have left untouched 
any topics connected with this subject, on my 
attention being directed to them it will afford 
me much pleasure, at your next meeting, to 
sapplement my remarks. 

The specimens were greatly admired for their 
delicacy and the beauty of their colour. 

Mr. TuKirr proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rodger and Mr. Taylor, which was carried 
unanimously^ and the Meeting adjourned. 

NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ths Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held in Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 22, G. Dawson, £sq., 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been 
read and confurmed, the following Gentlemen 
were elected by ballot Members of the Asso- 
dation:— Mr. R. Temple, Mr. W. A. Clark, 
Mr. W. Bedford, Mr. H. Smith, Mr. W. Malby, 
and Mr. R. M. Gordon. 

Mr. W. W. Kixo then read the Annual 
Beport of the Committee for the past year. 

Your Committee have great pleasure in 
Reporting the continued prosperity of the 
North London Photographic Association, and 
the addition of several new Members, amongst 
whom are photographers of the highest emi~ 
nence. 

Although papers have not always been forth- 
coming, yet the following subjects will prove 
that there has been no lack of interesting mat- 
ter for discussion at the various Meetings : — 

Mr. Sydney Sinrrn on Enlargements by the 
Solar Camera. 

Mr. George Dawson, M.A.,on the Use of Ni- 
trate of Soda in the Printing Bath. 

Mr. BocKKTT on Cheap Contrivances in con- 
nexion with Photofnraphy. 

Mr. Stephen Thompson on Photography 
ftmonff the Alpine Passes of Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Tyrol. 

Mr. "W. Wabwick Kino on neglected Art- 
fields for Photofiraphers. 

Mr. W. H. W ABNER on a New Camera Stand. 

Mr. W. HiSLOP, F.R.A.S., on a Camera Stand 
invented by him. 

^ Mr. Highley exhibited some Photographic 
Slides of Geological and othor subjects by means 
of the Magic Intern. 

Several manufEicturers have contributed new 
apparatus, and we must not omit to mention the 
demonstration of the use of the oxyhydrogen 
light in the magic lantern, by l£r . James How, 



of Foster Lane, whose illustration of microscopic 
objects from Dr. Maddox's very beautiful pho- 
tographs was in every way most valuable. 

To Mr. Pruncis Bedford the Society has been 
much indebted for the occasional exhibition of 
some of his finest photographs, especially those 
illustrative of our national antiquities. 

Allusion has been made to the want of pa- 
pers at our Meetings. Your Committee have 
good reason to hope that this for the ensuing 
year will be fully supplied, as they have re- 
ceived several promises of papers from Members 
and others well known in the photographic 
world. 

It is contemplated by a number of influen- 
tial residents in the northern part of London, 
to hold an Exhibition of Arts and Manufac- 
tures at the Agricultural HaU next autumn. 
Arrangements have been made for devoting a 
part of the exhibition to Photography. 

This will doubtiess be under the manage- 
ment of your Committee, one of your Members 
being amongst the earliest promoters of this 
most desirable scheme ; thus an opportunity 
will be afforded for a Photographic Exhibition 
in this district of London, which your Sodefy 
has often heretofore contemplated, but never 
been able to carry out. 

Your Committee have deemed it advisable 
to surest that the number of Vice-Presidents 
shall be four, instead of two as at present. 

The 'British Journal of Photography' having 
been since your last report issued weekly, your 
Committee havefounditneoessary todiscontinue 
the supply of that periodical to the Members, 
but they are of opinion that a special vote of 
thanks is due to Mr. Greenwood at the termi- 
nation of their connexion. 

Peeling, however, that your Society should 
still have an official representative publication, 
your Committee put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Photographic Society, for the 
purpose of a supply of their Journal to your 
Members. In answer thereto they have to 
state that the Parent Society has met them on 
most liberal terms, and arranged to send its 
own reporter to your Meetings. By a recent 
resolution of its Council, Members of your 
Society will have the right of admission to all 
ordinary Meetings of the Photographic Society, 

The course thus taken will, it is submitted, 
tend greatly to the advantage of your Society, 
as, without any higher subscription than the 
present, it will be kept au eourant with the 
chief improvements in Photography, and be 
enabled to increase the number or value of 
photographs presented to your Members. 

Members not wishing to have the Journal 
wiU receive an additional photograph* 

Your Committee have taken into oonsidera-* 
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tion tho change of the day of meeting. Your 
present days have always had an uncertainty 
about them. They therefore propose to hold 
your meetings on the first Wednesday in every 
month — instead of the last Wednesday but one, 
OS at present. 

In conclusion your Committee would urge 



you to exertion, both in providing siibjecti for 
exhibition at> and papers for, the Meetings, as 
it is only by the active interest of every Mem- 
ber that the Society can maintain a good poo^ 
tion in Photography. 

The Treasurei^s Account^ which was pre- 
sented, was as follows : — 



Dr. 



The Treasurer in Account with the North London Photographic AgioeiaUon. Or. 



£ e, d. 

To Balance from last year 32 16 8 

Subscriptions 73 6 6 



£106 3 2 



£ I, I 

By Photographs and Journals • • G2 13 7 

Bent^ Printing, Stationery, Posta^&a II 19 9 
Balance 81 910 



X106 3 2 



To Balance in hand £31 9 10 

Examined and found correct 



March ^,1865. 

The B>eport was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. KiKo said he thought it desirable that 
the Members should take some special notice of 
that clause in the Export which referred to 
the liberal and kind manner in which the Pa- 
rent Society had fallen in with the views of 
this Association with respect to the supply of 
the Journal. He had the pleasure to inform 
the Meeting that the Council of the Parent 
Society had, without being asked to do so, in- 
vited tho Members of this Association to at- 
tend any of the Ordinary Meetings held at 
King's College. Under these circumstances, 
he had the satisfaction of moving a vote of 
thanks to the Council of the London Society 
for their courtesy and consideration, 

Mr. BocKETT seconded the motion. 

The Chaibmak said he was sure there could 
be but one opinion upon this subject; the Council 
of the Parent Society had certainly met this As- 
sociation in a very handsome manner, and he 
thought they would gladly reciprocate the 
kindness Bho^vn to them by offering to any 
Members of the Parent Society a cordial wel- 
come at their Meetings. 

The resolution was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

^ The Meeting then proceeded to the discus- 
sion of the recommendations in the Jleport 
of the Committee, as to the alterations of the 
Bules of the Association. After some con- 
versation upon the subject, it was agreed that 
thenumberof Vice-Presidents be increased from 
two to four ; that the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation be held on the first Wednesday even- 
ing of the month instead of the last but one, 
the Annual Meeting being for the future held 
on the first Wednesday in March; and that 
^e Members of Committee deemed eligible |br 



J. COLLIS, ^ A j'u 
J. HOW, ' \^^*^<^ 
D. W. HILL, D^eamrer. 



re-election should be those who had attended 
at least half the Committee meetings of die 
previous year. 

The election of ofilccrs then took. place. 

The Chairman intimated that he wished to 
resign his position as one of the Yice-Prcsi- 
dents. 

The following gentlemen were appointed :— 

President ; Chas. Woodward, Esq., F.R.S., 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: G. Shadbolt, J. J. 
Cole, F.S.A., W. Hi^op, F.R.A.S., W. W, 
King. Committee : Messrs. Ackland, Beckett, 
Cooper, Foxlee, Gossett, How, Eobinson, Simp- 
son. Treasurer: D. W. Hill, Esq, Hon. 
Secretary : John Bamett, 12 Ockenden Bood, 
Islington, N. 

Mr. CoLLis exhibited some fine specimend of 
cameo pictures by Mr. Long, of Exeter, con- 
taining five portraits in each, styled " ftuin- 
que Gems;" also an enlargement on painters' 
canv^ by the solar camera, by Mr. Palmer, d 
Stonehouse, Devon, 

Mr. CooPEB produced some excellent ex* 
amples of the Wothlytype, and some specimeDS 
of sulphocyanide and gold toning with ordi- 
nary dbumenized prints. 

Mr. Whaktow Simpsok showed a number of 
specimens of his collodio-chloride process. 

Mr. BpBDTSoir exhibited specimens of Vr. 
Gill's " doubles," presenting a representation of 
the same individual in two places in one pic- 
ture. 

The various speoimens having been careftillj 
examined, 

Mr. HiSLOP said the Association wss much in- 
debted to those ^ntlemen who had favoured them 
with the exhibition of the photographs now pro- 
duced. With reference to the pictures laid upon 
the tthlo by Mr. Simpgoni so OQpbt most of tb» 
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Members had become acquainted with the details 
of the collodio-chloridc process by reading the 
description given in the paper read by Mr. Simp- 
son at the last Meeting of the Photographic 
Society. It seemed to him that this process pos- 
sessed a peculiar interest, and that many photo- 
graphers would be anxious to make experiments 
upon it, if they knew where to procure the mate- 
rials read^ nrepared. A pla}n collodion was an 
article whicn few persons, and especially amateurs, 
would be likely to have by them , and he would 
suggest that it would be desirable some of the 
dealers should undertake to supply this collodion 
prepared according to Mr. Simpson s excellent for- 
mula, in order that they might proceed to test the 
process for themselves. If that were done, it was 
possible that still more interesting and important 
uiotB would be elicited ; and he hoped that some 
of the Members would at a future meeting of 
the Association report the result of their experi- 
ments. Keferring to the specimens now^exhibited, 
he thought there could be no difference of opinion 
on the point, that they were certainly amongst 
the finest photographs thej had ever seen. 

Mr. CoopXB said he had seen, in the different 
photographic journals, that Messrs. Mawson and 
Co., of Newcastle, were advertising a jplain collo- 
dion at 4s, per lb. He had procured some and 
used it for Mr. Simpson's process, and also for the 
Wothlytype, and found it answer very well. It 
was prepared expremlj for uranium printing ; and 
it would be well to Imow where to procure it in 
small quantities just for experimental purposes. 

The Chaxbhan said it appeared to him that the 
great objection, both to tne Wothlytype and to 
all collodion printing on paper, was tne instability 
of the collodion itself, lie thought it could not 
easily be proved that collodion applied to paper 
or any other substance possessed the element of 
permanency; In carbon printing in which collo- 
dion was em]^loy^, it invariably split up in dif- 
ferent conditions of the atmosphere; and they 
knew also that with negatives, it unvarnished, let 
them be kept however carefully they might, the 
collodion would sooner or later be decomposed. 
It seemed therefore to him that they were work- 
ing in the wrong direction to apply collodion to 
paper. It might be, however, that chloride of 
silver could be held in suspension in other sub- 
stances besides collodion, such as albumen or gelsr- 
tine, in which case they would have a greater 
chance of permanency than they could now secure. 
. Mr. Hill said he aid not see how the collodion 
could split off the paper, because it penetrated tiie 
substance of it 

Mr. Simpson said, to a certain extent it would. 
He thouffht photo^phers would receive with 
considerable hesitation any idea to the effect that 
the material of which they formed their negatives, 
and upon which so much depended, was of a very 
perishable nature. All experience was against 
^ch a conclusion. In the early days of the collo- 
dion process, it was a common thmg to use ne- 
gatives without Tarnishing them ; and he never 
heard of one decomposing or splittinff off the gl^as, 
except by scratching, &c.. He had in* his own 
possession collodion positives and negatives 
vhich he had kept unvajmished for at least ten 



years without injury. Dr. Diamond had aoxbe 
which were taken in 1850, now as perfect- as the 
day on which they were ti^en. This was, he be-, 
lieved, a general experience. As to splitting off 
the paper, that was purely a matter of practice ; if 
a suitable collodion were used, no such danser 
would exist Many of the samples on the table 
were taken on paper which had not been aixed or 
prepared in any way, and the collodion could not 
possiblv be removed by splitting; it must be dis- 
solved Wore it could he removed. If a very un- 
suitable homy collodion were used, it would, of 
course, be easy enough to make it split off. He had 
had nuunr scores of Mr. Swanks specimens through 
hia hands, and had several now in his possession- 
which he had had twelve months, and he had not 
seen such a thing happen in a single instance. 

Mr. Ejnq mentioned with regard to Swan's 
carbon process, that he had seen in Newell's win-' 
dow in the Strand a specimen which was cracked 
all over. He had also seen otiiers in the same state. 

Mr. Simpson said he thought that was due 
rather to the gelatine with which it was mounted 
than to the collodion. 

Mr. Kino said, he made the remark with regaid 
to Swan's collodion. 

Mr. GooPEB said it must be remembered that 
in collodion printing the collodion was applied in 
a very different way to that in tiiie carbon process.. 
In the latter it was poured on glass and dried, and 
then formed part of a tissue with gelatine, the 
whole being subsequently attached to paper by> 
mounting. In collodion printinf^ it was poured 
on the paper, with the fibre of which it became, aa' 
it were, entangled and entwined ,* so tiiat if it wera. 
at all of suitable quality, there was much less 
danger of its cracking or peeling oi£ 

The Chaibhan remarked that the object of all 
the collodion processes waa to fill up the pores of 
the paper so completely that the print should not 
sink into the surface, and therefore there waa little 
chance of the coUcKlion uniting with the fibre. 
In his own experiments with the Wothlytype, he. 
found that when he filled the pores entirely, the 
film almost invariably could be removed from tha 
surface, especially where it was diaroer and better 
defined than ordmarily. It mif ht be that under 
certain conditions the collodion would so en- 
twine itself with the pi^>er that it would be im- 
possible for it to crack or peel ofi^ but he doubted it 

Mr. Simpson said that many of the specimens 
he had exhibited were on paper which had not 
been prepared in any way, and therefore there had 
been no special aim to keep the image on the sur- 
face. Several of them were on TMiatman's draw- 
ing-paper, without any preparation at all^ He 
believed IJie question of the collodion leaving the 
paper was one entirely dependent upon the phy- 
sical condition of the collodion. 
^ Mr. FoxLEE said he had recently seen in the 
' Photographic Journal ' a report on the decom- 
position of pyroxyline; the same thing might, 
perhaps, be true or collodion. 

Mr. HisLOP did not think it was, for he had 
kept prepared dry collodion platee for at least 
seven months, without varnish or any preaervan 
live, without observing the least tendency to 
decomposition^ 
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Mr. Sdgpson said the article to which Mr. 
Foxlee referred related to flim-cotton rather than 
to pyroxyline. Photograpoic pyroxjline might 
under some circumstances he doubtless liable to 
spontaneous decomposition ; but it was an exagge- 
ration to regard this as a necessity, or even a 
matter of frequent occurrence. lie had in his 
possession, kept loosely in jars, pyrozyline which 
nad been made for years, in which no change had 
takeu place. Some of the specimens on the table 
were produced with a cotton he had himself pre- 
pared five years before, and kept without any spe- 
cial care. 

The Chaibman said the most soluble kinds of 
pyroxyline were the most easily decomposed. 
The^ gave very fluid collodion, and if put in 
boilmg water, would evolve fumes directly. 

Mr. Cabtlanb said the Association were much 
indebted to Mr. Simpson for a sic^ht of such beau- 
tiful specimens as those produced, and he thought 
all ex])erience pointed to great probable perma- 
nency in them. Doubtless suitable materials for 
producing them would be soon found in the 
market. It was impossible to look at such pic- 
tures without seeing that a great step in the right 
direction had been made in positive-printing, and 
he thought that, instead of depreciating the pro- 
cess, the best thanks of photographers were due 
to Mr. Simpson for the invention. 

Mr. HiSLOP inquired whether Mr. Simpson had 
found the presence or absence of size produced a 
diftrent enect. 

Mr. Simpson said, on the whole, he found that 
the hardest and best-sized papers were the best 
for the purpose. 

Mr. FoxLSE thouffht that in this process they 
must confine themselves to the use of collodion. 

Mr. Simpson said he was afraid that the Chair- 
man's sug^tion as to holding the nitrate of silver 
in suspension by the use of gelatine was open to 
serious objection. The nitrate of silver could not 
be added to albumen without coagulating it, and 
as foT gelatine; supposing it coidd be lued as a 
vehicle, it would oe impossible to tone, fix, and 
wash the print without dissolving it off the paper. 

Mr. CoLLis said, with reference to the penna- 
nence of collodion, a gentleman sitting by him had 
mentioned that some of the original positives taken 
at the outset of the collodion process were still 
in existence. He had himself some which were 
taken in 1851, which showed no signs of decom- 
position. 

After some fdriiher conversation on this 
subject, 
Mr. jBooxeit read the following paper 

On Binary Photographi, 

As I thought it not unlikely that some of our 
Members might wish to take some of these 
peculiar cartes, I have brought with me a 
camera which I have adapted to the purpose. 
Although in the ' British Journal ' (I thii^ it 
was three numbers back) allusion was made 
to shutters fitted to the interior of a camera, 
which were not to overlap, no definite instruc- 
tion was given as to the space to be left l)e- 



tween them. I shall simply describe the 
camera before you, and also the four experi- 
ments made. 

The portion of a camera in which the back 
slides is perforated top and bottom with two 
holes, in order that two shutters of zinc or 
wood, properly blackened, may be moved by 
means of brass milled heads upon the top of 
the instrument inwards towards the lens : the 
milled heads are to be sufficiently long to have 
a slot cut in them, which takes hold of the 
upper part of the flap, and can either be sol- 
dered or fitted with a screw. Of course, the 
one grand thing to be obviated is the dark or 
light line which will appear in the negative if 
the apparatus is not properly made. In the 
first attempt, the zinc doors were ^th of an 
inch apart ; this gave a white line as in card 
No. 1. Attempt No. 2 was made with one 
shutter placed at an angle, the other just 
partially shading the edge thereof; this gave a 
dark line. In the third trial, the shatters were 
made to overlap, which gave a line harder than 
all. I was somewhat troubled to know how I 
should fit an adjosting plate so as to increase 
or diminish the slit when the two shatters were 
closed : this is effected by bending a piece of 
metal over so as to slide stiffly upon one of the 
plates. In the last and successful trial, the 
edges of the shutters are chamfered off, and 
pins fitted to the bottom of the camera, so as 
to allow the edges almost to touch, but not so 
absolutely. In an instrument made for the 
purpose, I should certainly think that sliding 
pieces should be fitted with four slots and 
screws, in order that a perfectly central line of 
light may be obtained, and any necessary ad- 
justment made. There also appears to be an 
advantage in having Ihe shatters fitted at an 
angle instead of close to the sensitized plate. 
Further improvements might also be made by 
subdividing the perpendicular shutters, and 
fitting them with four milled heads for rotation; 
and in feict there appears to be a great range 
for ingenuity, if required, to produce these 
photographic curiosities. 

Acting upon the principle that if we conqaer 
any littie difficulty, as members of a Society, 
we should be bound to save the time of others 
going over the same ground by describing it 
early, causes me to bring this before you. I 
shall also be glad to hear an explanation af to 
why a pencil of light, which really must act 
upon the plate twice tiie time of eitiier expo- 
sure necessary to produce the negative, should, 
when brought to a minimum, not produce a 
line. 

The pictures have been verjr burriedlf 
printed, and I have not had time to prodnoe 
better. I have, howeveri bron^t the n^tirei 
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which, I fhiiik you wH agree with me, does 
not flfaow where the jtrndion takes place. 

The Chaibxak, in the name of the Associa- 
tion, expressed the obligations they were under 
to Mr. Cooper, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Beckett, 
and announced that the next Meeting would 
be held on Wednesday the 5th of April. 

Mr. Sjkg said, before the present Meeting 
was adjourned, he would venture to express a 
hope that, although Mr. Dawson was retiring 
£rom the Vice-Presidency of the Association, 
they would still be &TOured with his presence 
at ibsii Meetings. Mr. Dawson had devoted 
much time to these subjects, and they had had 
some valuable papers from him ; and he was 
sure he was speaking the feeling of every one 
present, when he said that though Mr. Dawson 
would cease to be ofRcially connected with the 
Association, he would continue to give them the 
benefit of his experience. 

The CHAnacAK said, thou^ retiring from 
offiee, it was not his intention to retire from 
the Association. He believed he should be 
more useful to them as a private member than 
in his official capacity. Whatever services he 
could render them they would be heartily 
welcome to. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
OB Wednesday, April 5. Mr. Hislop, F.B.A.S., 
in the Chair. 

After reading the Minutes of the last Meet- 
ing, the following gentlemen were elected by 
biQlot members H the Association : — ^Mr. 
AxoLEy Paddington, Mr. Matlaio), Cambridge. 

The Cbaibmak said he had one rather im- 
portant announcement to make to the meet- 
ing. It was that an Exhibition of Arts and 
Manufactores for North-eastern London was 
to be held in the Agricultural Hall during the 
ensuing autumn. The Committee employed 
in preparing for that Exhibition had requested 
this Association to take charge of the photo- 
gnq^c department ; and he hoped that the 
Members would embrace the opportunity to 
send in pictures and apparatus. Many of the 
Hembera were firstrate photographers, and 
this forthcoming Exhibition would afford a 
capital opportunity for presenting before the 
public some of the results of their labours 
irithoat any risk of expense. Due notice 
wopld be conveyed to the Members, who should 
intimate, at an early period, to Mr. Bamett, 
the Secretary, the amount of space they would 
^f^nie. Hewishedfiirther to call the atten- 
tion of the meeting to two maps upon the 
^^ which had be^ copied by means of Mr. 



Boss's doublet lens, the equivalent foouft 
being 9-5 inches and 11 inches respectively. 
At the last meeting the subject of discussion 
was the new method of printing by means of 
chloride of silver and nitrate of mlver in collo- 
dion; and Mr. Simpson, to whom they owed 
their obligations for his researches upon this 
interesting topic, had brought with him a very 
exquisite picture obtained by him on opal 
glass. The subject was one of great import- 
ance, and the meeting would no doubt be glad 
to learn whether any of the Members had ex- 
perimented in that direction. 

Mr. Sdcpsox said, the specimen on opal 
glass was one produced by Mr. Swan, of New- 
castle, by means of the coUodio-chloride pro- 
cess, and had been sent up to him within the 
last few dap. 

After some inquiries had been put and an- 
swered in reference to the process, 

Mr. BocKETT exhibited some specimens of 
binary pictures produced by him, and replied 
to several inquiries as to the arrangements of 
the shutters required for producing them. 

Mr. W. W. KiHO then submitted a motion 
for making the next meeting special, in order 
to effect, in conformity with the rules, an alte- 
ration as to the periods for opening and closing 
the sessions of the Association. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Cabtlanb said, he thought that at their 
last meeting the Members had been somewhat 
remiss in not recognizing by a special vote of 
thanks the services of their esteemed Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Bamett. He now submitted a 
motion to the effect that the best thanks of the 
Association be presented to their officers, espe- 
daUy to Mr. Bamett, for the courtesy and 
ability which he displayed in the performance 
of his laborious and useful duties. 

The Chairvak, in putting the question, said 
he could bear cheerful testimony to the efficient 
manner in which Mr. Bamett fulfilled his 
duties, and to the great service which at all 
times he rendered to the Association. 

The motion was very cordially adopted. 

Mr. Babnett acknowledged the vote, and 
said he should be always happy in doing every- 
thing in his power to further the interests of 
the Association. He had not been absent 
frt>m many of their meetings during the last 
seven year|; and he heartily rejoiced in their 
prosperity. 

Mr. Aldis exhibited and explained the eon- 
straction and advantages of an umbrella ca- 
mera-stand which he had invented. 

The proceedings were then adjourned. 
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Carbon FrisfUing. I <<Mr. Kasoss: I say, feaxlatfl^, that if 

^ , --,. - , «, , . *. 1 Uhose two axe shown as spocimaasy the one by 

To tks Editor of the PUtograj^hte Journal, /carbon and the other by sQver, I say that car- 

Dbab Snty — ^In answer to your remarks in last/ bon is a reiy beautiful result. 

Journal, I am quite willing to give you credits << Mr. Founct : Sir, in all the observations 

for all that you have published iu rdBerence to that have been made, not one single caibon 



my process, &c. ; therefore beg to call your at- 
tention to the following fi»cts. 

You will no doubt remember that at the 
Photographic Society's meeting on December 
7th, 1858, the subject for consideration was 
'* Carbon Printing." 

On that occasion that very fair speaker and 
profound reasoner, Mr. Malone, was chosen as 
the mouthpieee of the Council ; and you will 
find (page 91) the report of what he termed 
a rSsumi of printing in carbon ; and he had 
collected all tiie specimens that would bear the 
appellation of carbon prints, and those were 
various, produced from stone and metal: but 
if he had shown us a few old pages of your Jour- 
nal^ he could with equal propriety have called 
them carbon prints. Some specimens which he 
especially called attention to were some photo- 
li^ographs by M. Poitevin, of Paris. The fol- 
lowing are his words (page 93) : — "I have seen 
a stone exposed in the gulden of M. Poitevin, 
of Paris. It was exposed upon a stone that 
was perfectly colourless ; it might have been 
white of egg and bichromate of potass. / 
observe that he keeps tlu secret to himself. ^^ And 
then follows a paragraph of confusion worse 
confounded, given by Mr. Malone as the ra- 
tionale of the process, which paragraph I proved 
to be absurd and ridiculous at the next meet- 
ing, by showing stones with photographs upon 
them; and a professional lithographer came 
forward firom the audience, and corroborated 
my statements (January 8, 1859, p. 124). 
The report of wluit took place reads thus : — 

<' Mr. MAix)ins : I took down your words ; 
you said there is the same amount of detail and 
half-tone, and you submitted some q>ecimens ; 
but do you still observe that there is the same 
amount of half 'tone ? 

<' Mr. PouNCT : I am prepared to prove that 
now. 

''Mr. Maloks (examining two pictures) 
What is this ? Is this a photograph, and this a 
carbon? 

'' Mr. PouircT : The gentleman does not 
know one from the other. 

'^ Mr. Malokb : I will take your description, 
and not trust my own judgment. I believe 
that both these are ordinary photographs ; I 
do not belieTe that either of them are carbon 
prints* Will you let me take them away and 
test them chemically ? 

" Mr. PouKCT : Yes, in the presence of any 
credible witness ; not otherwise. 



has been produced. Mr. Malone has very 
ingeniously led you round the different pto- 
^ engraving, but has not come to the 
point of carbon printing. Now we, as En- 
glishmen, we think that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; and I expectpd to 
have seen a lot of carbon proo& here tlus even- 
ing ; and yet there is not one in addition to 
those I have brought Then I ask. Gentle- 
men, whether I am not entitled to ask the 
meeting to sanction the statement that the 
first carbon prints are produced by me, and 
that those produced by me tonight are equal 
to the silver impressions ?" 

To which must be added the following va- 
luable testimony : — 

" The prints exhibited were very beautiful; 
and even should the process neyer become 
adapted for portraits, &c., Mr. Pouncy has 
shown, at all events, there is a large class of 
interesting subjects to which it is weU adapted, 
and in which it succeeds admirably, and is 
superior in my opinion to silver." (Peter Le 
Neve Foster, January 8, 1859, page 130.) 

''Since the meeting on Tuesday laBt,Vr. 
Pouncy has kindly demoastrated by actoal 
manipulation the facility by which his caiboo- 
printing process may be performed. We fairly 
believe it to be one deserving of eveiy atten- 
tion; and Mr. Pouncy having entirely aban- 
doned all idea of proceeding with obtainiiag a 
patent, we hope that the proposed subscription- 
list will forthwith be completed, so that he 
may be relieved from the unwilling reserve 
under which he is now placed, from the conne 
which has been taken in the formation of that 
subscription, to which, in our opiniaa* he is 
justly entitled." (* Photographic Journal,' De- 
cember 11, 1858, page 1.) 

Now, Sir, I must submit to you, 1st. That 
my prints were not sent to the Society in the 
first instance until a member of the Printing 
Committee had solicited me to send them ; and 
correspondence had taken place as to viiAt I 
would take to give the process up to them. 

2ndly. That I never have appeared beto 
the Society or the Printing Committee Bsm 
applicant for their bounty. 

Srdly. That after the method of a nbsonp' 
tion had been adopted, and veiy neady oani«d 
out independently of the Photographic *^ 
altogether, to say tiiat I attended flie Isitin^^ 
ingin order to snake some naa of the Sow 
wasunjust and absurd;'' aiid,fiiMl^JwiB^' 
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4&bf. That my appearance on that ocoa- 
non was dae to an advertiBement and preeaing 
editorial notice which appeared in the Society's 
Journal ; and that my duef ohject wa$ io ateer-- 
tain what I had long swj^eeUdy namely, that 
there were no carbon pnnts forthcoming to 
meet my own. 

In despite of the foregoing evidence pnh- 
liahed in yonr own Jonmal, your correspondent 
Mr. Crofton endeavours to make your readers 
believe thatM.Poitevuiy of Paris, had produced 
carbon prints previous to myself. If so, where 
were they? who had seen any? Does he sup- 
pose us simple enough to believe that If. Poi- 
tevin would exhibit his photoHthographs, and 
not carbon photographs, if he could produce 
any? Are we to believe that the vigilance of 
your Printing Committee, before the time ap- 
pointed, £uled to obtain them, and that their 
mouthpiece, Mr. Malone, who gave us such an 
elaborate description of all the known processes 
past and present, and who had, as I have shown 
by the foregoing extracts, collected specimens 
from every quarter of the photographic world, 
and from M. Poitevin also, yet had no carbon 
photogr^hs (to use Mr. Crofton's own expres- 
sion)? Why, Sir, is not the proposition an 
insult to common sense ? Yes, all my oppo- 
nents failed in obtaining any carbon photo- 
graphs, for the best of all reasons, because 
there were none in existence ; and I again 
challenge them to prove the contrary. I give 
them credit for doing their best ; for if ever 
^ngOance was manifested, it was in this mat- 
ter of opposing my process of carbon printing. 
Xour correspondent may talk about specifica- 
tions of patents as long as he pleases ; but until 
he refers us to carbon photographs, produced 
prior to mine, I shall hold the position of being 
the first to produce them. 

The next absurdity your correspondent would 
have us believe, is that my offer of <£5 each for 
any carbon photographs will never be heard of 
in Prance. How came our French neighbours to 
hear of my first carbon process, and to award 
nie a silver medal and 400 francs for the same ? 
Mr. Ciolbtm, I dare say, supposes they have 
never heard (more than himself, for I presume 
he has never heard) of a patent process with- 
out a production. 

The next accusation brought by the writer 
^ your correspondent's letter is " my unfor- 
tunate tendency to secretiveness." This accu- 
aMioa I consider nothing less tiian a barefaced 
ywwpresentatioin. Was there any secrecy when 
* ^ipeared before the Society, November 4, 
18^ flocl oAered to print, from any n^ative, 
P**«fe in printing-ink equal to silver, as re- 
J^"**!^ in your Journal (November 15, 1862, 
P^ Mi)? It is a wdl-known fiu5t that I 



invited the editors of the difibrent photogra- 
phic journals to witness the manipulation of 
my printing-ink process previous to the spec!*- 
fication of my patent bemg published ; and I 
appeal to yourself whether you did not receive 
such invitation ; and as you did not come here, 
by your request, I paid you a visit at your own 
residence at Twickenham. Bid I then conceal 
anything ? And this leads me to another ex- 
tract from your leader, July 15, 1863. " We 
have from time to time seen notices of the 
production of photographs in printers' ink by 
Mr. Pouncy. During the past week that gen- 
tleman has kindly enabled us to witness his 
mode of operation, and has practically demon- 
strated the facility with which he succeeds in 
carrying out his discovery, the results in each 
of the trials being highly satisfactory. No 
doubt some minor details will admit of mo- 
dification and improvement ; but it has been 
clearly shown to us that it is simple and effec- 
tual at the present time. It must be remarked 
that Mr. Pouncy prints direct from the nega- 
tive, and that his process is not a ^photolidio- 
graphic process ;' and in this he asserts his 
originality of invention, and which we see no 
reason to question. If any of our readers can 
enlighten us otherwise, we shall with much 
pleasure investigate the claim to that originality 
to which Mr. Pouncy, with our present know- 
ledge, seems fiilly entitled.'' 

Place in contrast with the above, the fol- 
lowing paragraph, 'Photographic Journal/ 
January 16, 1865, page 185 :— 

" Mr. Pouncy is stiU struggling with his 
printing-ink process ; he has not advanced so 
far, however, as to justify us in the anticipa- 
tion of any very perfect results. It is to be 
r^retted tiiat, by laying claim to aU the cre- 
dit of the invention of carbon printing, Mr. 
Pouncy has done much to prevent the recog- 
nition of the value of his reaUy ingenious mo- 
difications. It is well known that the prin- 
ciples of the process were discovered and pa- 
tented, in 1855, by Poitevin ; an improvement 
was made by Beauregard in 1857; and we 
heard nothing of Mr. Pouncy's process till 
1858." 

Now, Sir, I do not believe that you wrote 
the latter paragraph ; no one who reads them 
both can believe it ; nor do I think it gained 
insertion by your sanction. In justice to me^ 
to yourself, and to your readers, you can cer- 
tainly have no objection to retract it, and to 
admit the fact that you have still no reason to 
question ** his originality of invention," and, 
so far as yon are personally concerned, " Mr. 
Pouncy and his friends will give you credit for 
treating his claims with perfect impartiality." 

I have no doubt that tiie person who wrote 
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the paragraph in your Journal^ January 16, 
1865, page 185, is the same who wrote the 
letter, signed J. C. Crofton, in defence of him- 
self. 

Be that as it may, I think that, as you in- 
serted Mr. Crofton's letter, copied from ' The 
British Journal,' you might have also inserted 
Mr. Fyfe's answer to the same : why not? I 
beg you to contrast the following extracts with 
the foregoing paragraph from your Journal, and 
a multitude of others which I need not trouble 
you with ; but I ask in the name of truth and 
justice, if all other evidence is to be thrown 
aside, and this last paragraph believed? Is not 
the proposition an insult to common sense ? 

I shall only further trouble you with the 
following extracts : — 

'* Mr. G. Wharton Simpson exhibited some 
prints by Mr. Pouncy's process, in which the 
paper was prepared wil^ printing-ink and a 
sensitive salt, exposed imder a negative, and 
cleared by immersion in a solvent of the print- 
ing-ink, the results being a photograph in 
printing-ink presenting the due gradation of 
half-tone. The prints were examined with in- 
terest."— • Photographic News,' AprillT, 1863. 
*f The half from which the gelatine has been 
removed is at least as perfect in tone and in 
detail as the best silver print we have ever 
been able to obtain from the same negative." — 
< British Journal,' January 13, 1865, page 15. 

*^ Professor Mom said : I ^ould have cared 
v«ry little for Mr. Pouncy's process, had it 
merdy given us permanency. I think, no one 
vi^o has seen his best pictures, or has witnessed 
his experiments to-night, can entertain the 
least doubt that, in addition to all permanency, 
he also gives brilliancy of effect .... because, 
in truth, the best of them are quite equal to 
the silver process. 
"SirDAvn)BBBWsTEB(the chairman), address- 
ing Mr. Pouncy, said : I have much pleasure 
in conveying the thanks of the meeting to you 
for your valuable and instructive communica- 
tion, one of the most important that has ever 
been submitted to this Society." — Report of 
Proceedings before the Photographic Society 
of Scotland, December 13, 1864. 

"We have received from Mr. Pouncy a 
specimen carbon print upon sheet gelatine, 
attached to cardboard. The definition and 
gradation are better than in a silver print upon 
albumenized paper, and the colour is extremely 
good." — < Photographic Notes,' January 15, 
1865, page 16. 

In conclusion, I must direct attention to 
your remarks in reference to the Jury of Class 
14, and the letter of remonstrance to the Exhi- 
bition Commissioners, which you say was re- 
ferred to the jury for their reconsideration. 



Now, Sir, I first remind yon of the &ct that, 
many years previous to the introduetioa of my 
carbon process, we had exhibitions of photo- 
graphs in London and elsewhere. Did yon 
ever have any photographs in carbon exhibited 
at those Exhibitions ? I am sure you wiU an- 
swer, " No ; not until we had Mr. Ponncy^s." 

Now mark the sequel. In course of time, 
after the publication of my carbon process (not 
before),otiLer8 could exhibit carbon photograplu 
also. Such was the ease at the International 
Exhibition of 1862; and in my case, as in 
numbers of others, the original inventor is 
passed by unnoticed, and medals are awarded 
to those who follow him : hence my letter of 
remonstrance. These are the facts of the case, 
which I leave your readers to judge of by their 
common sense. Had I not remonstrated, the 
jury and commissioners might have had some 
excuse ; but there could be none after the facts 
were presented to their notice ; consequently 
their wish to do me justice was only an emp^ 
compliment. By tho same rule your readers 
may be misled, unless this statement of facts 
is brought before their notice. 

John Pouttct. 

Dorchester, March 14, 1865. 

On the Action of Ozone upon Insensitive Iodide 
and Bromide of Silver. By P. J. Kaiskb. 

To the Editor of the Photographic Journal 
Leyden, 7th April, 1866. 

Sir, — In your estimable Journal is inserted 
an article by Mr. Carey Lea " On the Action 
of Ozone upon Insensitive Iodide and Bromide 
of Silver." Mr. Lea gives in that article ft 
great many experiments of great importsnce, 
and these experiments appear in contradiction 
with those I have briefly described in the 
Journal *Les Mondes,' but in greater ex- 
tent in our Auten Journal of Photography. 
I believe that, though the results which ^• 
Lea has obtained are in appearance greatly 
different from those to which my experiments 
have led, Mr. Lea as well as myself have ex- 
perimented well. Mr. Lea has, however, not 
made strictly the same experiments as ™y^ 
He has, in the first place, experimented Jitt 
another iodide of silver. The manner inwbicn 
I prepared the insensitive plate is that whi<^ 
M. Poitevin has somewhere recommended, ana 
consists in preparing a plate of iodide of fflj^^ 
of high sensitivity, and in making ^K^ 
insensitive by plunging it into a bath of lodwe 
of potassium in water at ten per cent,Bata- 
rated with iodide of silver, under the uw'^^^T 
of a strong light Mr. Lea wiUnotdenyt^i 
it is very probable that the iodide ^J^ 
formed under such dronmstanices is.ofww**^ 
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composition than that prepared in the manner 
which he has described. All the iodide of po- 
tasnnm must be removed, otherwise the in- 
fluence of ozone will have an opposite action, 
and the plate remains insensitive. In the 
second place, I have used a very great induc- 
tbn-apparatns, with some Bonsen's voltaic piles 
Tery strongly acting and of great dimensions ; 
80 the ozone was very strong ; and such proo& 
as Mr. Lea has taken were naturally unneoes- 
aaiy, because the ozone could be smelt at a 
very great distance. I have also experimented 
with ozone formed by phosphorus; and the 
resolt was that the plate always received a 
Teil, which, I believe, was caused by the 
foreign damps which must accompany the 
ozone formed by that substance. The ozone 
formed by chameleon-mineral I have never 
lued; but it cazmot be so pure as that formed 
by a good induction-apparatus. 

Two very different circumstances can there- 
fore be remarked : the iodide of silver which 
Mr. Lea used was of another nature than that 
which I used ; and the ozone of Mr. Lea was 
I not so pure, certainly not so strong as that 
which my induction -apparatus has given. 
Very probably many otiier different circum- 
stances have taken place. I will give all my 
experiments, detailed in all parts, in the hope 
that Mr. Lea will find tiie same results when 
he takes the trouble of making the same ex- 
periments in the same manner as I have done. 
As soon as I have any time I shaU repeat my 
eipcriments, and also those of Mr. Lea, in the 
conviction that they might be brought in har- 
mony together. 

In the first place, I experimented with the va- 
pour of benzine ; and the n^^tive photographs 
which I have taken upon pktes of insensitive 
l^de of silver, which were made sensitive 
7 exposure to this vapour (with an objec- 
tiTe for i-plato of Jamin), left me no doubt 
concerning the sensitizing power of this sub- 
^Jice. Tliese experiments induced me to try 
the effect of ozone upon insensitive iodide 
of silver, because I suspected that the ozone 
formed by the contact of benzine and the air 
^as the principal cause of the wonderful change 
01 the insensitive iodide of silver. So I pre- 
pared two insensitive plates, exposed one en- 
^dj, and the other partially, to a verv strong 
<»onified air. This ozone was obtained by an 
<^ne-tube of Geisler, while the inductor was 
«? apparatus of Kuhmkorff, one of the greatest 
ojJnensions that Kuhmkorff ever brought into 
J^»ttinerce. The pktes were exposed only a 
w minutes to the ozone. I exposed the 
J^tes, an hour after this operation, for a few 
JJ^^under a negative photograph in fuU 

'*w. The devdopment gave an intense 



image, except on those parts of the iodide-of- 
silver pLites which the ozone had not touched. 
After some time, I experimented with another 
induction-apparatus of Euhmkorff of much 
smaller dimensions than the former. The ef- 
fect was also much less, and the plate wanted 
an exposure of several hours to obtain a 
notable alteration of the insensible iodide of 
silver. I prepared another time three insen- 
sitive iodide-of-silver plates. I exposed one to 
ozone, formed by an ozone-tube constructed 
by myself, according to the directions of Prof. 
Bi&bo, and the smaller induction-apparatus 
named above. I placed a second in a dark 
room, while the third was placed in the 
full sunshine. The following morning I ex- 
posed the three plates behind the same nega- 
tive photographs I used in the former expe- 
riments — ^tiie first for ten seconds, the second 
for twenty seconds, and the third for sixty 
seconds. All these plates gave good images; 
also the third, that came from the ftill sun- 
shine, was immediately exposed to a much 
less intense light behind the negative photo- 
graph. This singular phenomenon was after- 
wards again observed by me, but I changed 
the experiment in such a manner that I placed 
the insensible plate, coming from the full sun- 
Bhine,immediatelyinacamera. lexposednearly 
one minute, while the camera was directed 
upon an object that was lighted by the ordi- 
nary daylight in an atelier. The object was 
a figure made of plaster. The development 
gave a very faint image, but yet an image 
that was distinct enough to constitute the 
former singular phenomenon. At first I be- 
lieved that the plate was not quite insensitive 
by the process of M. Poitevin ; but an exact 
examination of the photographs made with 
these plates gave me the conviction that they 
were so indeed. All the parts upon which the 
light going through the negative photograph, 
or through the objective of my camera, could 
not work, had remained wholly pure, and no 
fog was caused by a very long development. 

I used in all these experiments a collodion 
iodized only with iodide of cadmium ; and the 
liquid for ttie development was the well-known 
citric-pyrogallic acid solution ordinarily used in 
the collodion process. Mr. Lea seems to have 
used by preference the sulphas oxyduli fern*. 
I believe that with this energetic developer it 
is necessary to take a great many precautions, 
which it is very difficult to define. My expe- 
riments have only relation to the action of 
vapours upon iodide of silver. That of these 
vapours upon bromide of silver must be of quite 
a different nature. 
I believe, sir, that Mr. Carey Lea will have 
* Sulphate of iron. 
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no doubt as to the authenticity of my ez- 
penments, when yon have the kindness to in- 
sert this letter in yonr Joumal, and he takes 
knowledge of their details. Neverthelefls the 
resnlts which Mr. Lea will obtain, if he would 
repeat my experiments in a similar manner, 
may still be different from those here described. 
I hope that the experiments of Mr. Lea will 
lead to other discoveries, and will spread more 
light over the singular phenomenon which 1 
have published. 



Outta-^ercha and Lvdia-rubher. 

Mr. Spil£Er, of the Eoyal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
has made some curious discoveries in reference 
to the lasting qualities of gutta-percha and in- 
dia-rubber. He finds that in process of time 
these substances gradually alter in character, 
until they become of a resinous nature. This 
fact is interesting to photographers, inasmuch 
as many of their utensils are made of these 
materials, and, what is of more consequence, 
the so-called patent albumenized paper is partly 
prepared with a solution of india-rubber, the 
prints upon which are consequently in a con- 
tinual state of change ; and where change is 
always going on, permanency cannot exist. 
We extract the following from the * Chemical 
News ' : — 

^' This material [Patent Waterproof Felt] serves 
the purpose of a cheap packing, and is used in 
the exportation of silk and other valuable fabrics, 
stationery goods, and many articles which are 
Hable to oe affected by damp ; it b sold in sheets 
of great length and about^ a yard wide, and 
appears to be made by cementing or matting 
together the fibres of cotton wool through the 
intervention of india-rubber paste or solution, so 
that after the evaporation of the coal-naphtha 
or other solvent, and passing through rollers, 
a continuous and water-repellent fabric is pro- 
duced. About six years ago Mr. Spiller pur- 
chased some of the waterproof felt, and made some 
useful applications of it in the way of photography; 
some of the material had, however, been laid aside 
until recently, when, upon examination, it proved 
to uossess no longer the stren^h, close structure, 
ana wateraroof qualities of the original article. 
Finding this to be the case, the properties of the 
aged material were compared with a sample of 
recent manufacture, and the altered fabric exa- 
mined in the same manner that it had been tested 
six years ago — ^viz. W extracting the rubber with 
bensole, and noting we character of the film left 
upon the evaporation of the solvent When thus 
treated, the original fabric funiished a beautifully 
white cotton nock and a solution which, being 
evaporated, left a perfectly elastie film of pure 
india-rubber; and tae same results were obtained 
upon the examination of the newly manufactured 
sample ; but, on the other hand, the altered feibrie, 
when treated with warm benzole, gave a dis- 
coloured cotton and a solution which left upon 



evaporation a resin or brownish-yeDow brittle 
substance closely resembliuj^ shellac. The diief 
examination of uiis interesting {oodnct was nude 
upon the material extracted fiom the fabric b)' 
warm alcohol, which left insoluble, besides the 
cotton, a small quantity of unchanged rubber 
easily separated by filtration ; and the amount of 
the orittle resin procured in this manner from a 
square foot of the fabric weighed, after comidete 
evaporation of the solvent over a water-utb, 
74 grains. A considerate quantity of this altered 
india-rubber was thus prepared, and its chief pro- 
perties were the followmg'i — ^It is fireely soluble in 
alcohol, especially if warmed, in wood-spirit, 
chloroform, and in benzole, as alreadv stated. It 
is not appreciably soluble in etiier, IBisulphide of 
carbon, or oil of turpentine. Alkalies dissolve it 
with ease, and it may be reprecipitated from such 
solutioxis by neutralizing with acids. Like india- 
rubber itself, it becomes bleached upon immersdoD 
in aqueous ammonia. The resin fiises below the 
temperature of boiling water, and when strondy 
heated in a retort gives off an amber-coloured ou of 
agreeable empyreumatic odour, besides fumiehincr 
water — a proof of its containing oxygren. At 
oixiinary temperatures it is extremely brittle and 
highly electnc, so much that it cannot be pow- 
dered" in an open mortar without lose. When 
nibbed with silk the substance exhibits the p he- ^ 
nomena of ' resinous electricity.' An anal^rsi^of 
the resin was made by eombuistion with oxide of 
copper, which indicated the following percent- 
ages : — 

Carbon 64-00* 

Hvdrogen 846 

Oxygen 2754 

For reasons adduced by Dr. Hofrnann in the case 
of the altered ^tta-percha examined by hioi, 
Mr. Spiller abstamed from constructing a formula; 
merely regarding this substance as an^oxidation- 
product formed directly from caoutchouc by Ac 
absorption of atmospheric oxygen, in much tii»* 
same manner that resins are formed from essential 
oils and other hydrocarbons." 



Method of Photographic Copying without Sih'cr. 

By JoHANN Obebnetteb. 
Ordinary paper is laid with its least-smooth a^ 
on a solution of 13 parts of sesquichloride of iro» 
(sp. gr. 1-53-1-60), 100 of crystallized chloride 
of copper, and 12 of pure concentrated sulphunc 
acid in 1000 of water, and left floating for about 
two minutes. It is dlried in the ordinary m^; 
ner, by suspension from the two comers. ^ 
may be done without detriment in difltod 
light ; and the paper may be preserred 10^ 
years. After copying, the picture is either BOt 
visible or appears on the paper aa a ism 

* In writing these numbers uBon the bo«d^ 
Spiller placed in oompsrison wHh them "* "S^ 
representing one of Dr. Hofruum's «wnp«»" ^"^ 

Carbon ^ 

Hyd^2^ «^ 
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pDow. The ^oime is fixed and xnaclfiTifllble' 
hy a Bohitioa of 8 to 10 parts of soli^iocyaiiide 
of potaanam and 1 part of concentrated sol- 
I&uric acid in 1000 of water, and about 10 to 
20 of the preparaiion-liqidd. The paper is 
laid with thia pictnrennde downwards on the 
Hquid, and left floating for three or four minntes, 
then completely immersed, a second copy placed 
<Bi it, and so on. By the action of this solu- 
tion on the exposed paper, sulphocyanide of 
copper is deposited on tiiose parts on which 
the light has acted, to an extent proportional 
to the action of the lig^t. Even the finest 
baif tones are not lost. The tune ncoessaiy 
for the picture to remain differs with the me- 
thod which is to he followed subsequently ; it 
Taries between Ave minutes and half an hour. 
But if the picture remain longer in the liquid — 
for instance, twenty-fbur hours — a relief forms. 
The author has obtained shades of two lines 
in height by this method. After the picture 
has been taken out of the solution, it is placed 
in ordinary water, and left for firom a quarter of 
an hour to a day. An hour is in aU cases 
snificient. To make the following changes 
in the picture, it may be dried without de 
triment 

There are various methods of altering this 
sulphocyanide-of-copper picture. It is laid 
in a solution of yellow prussiate of potass (6-12 
per cent.). The picture begins to colour red, 
which continually becomes more intense ; if it 
remains over night, it acquires a splendid, 
velvety, deep red colour, with quite clear lights. 
An hour is sufficient for acquiring the tone 
generally liked. The picture is then washed 
with water, until the latter no longer runs off 
yellow (a quarter to half an hour, if the water 
is, frequently changed). It is then laid in a 
solution of 100 parts sulphate of iron, 40 sesqui- 
eUorido' of iron, and 80 hydrochloric acid in 
from 200 to 300 of water. The colour changes 
from red to reddish violet, violet, black, and 
gfeenish black. As soon as the desired colour 
ia attained, the pictures are washed with aci- 
dulated water and dried. The author pro- 
duced the most beautiful puiple-violet pictures 
by leaving them so long in the iron solution 
^t they became greaiidi black, then washing 
them somewhat, and a short time afterwards 
allowing a very dilute solution of acetate of lead 
to act upon them. To give them the appear- 
^e of albumen pictures, he allowed them, after 
^3^, to float on albumen, and coagulated 
^« By this method he could produce pictures 

^^ largest sixe, which even by the most 
^W>rated photographers were considered to 
be beautifal silver pictures. The author thus 
JWains the chemical actions involved in this 



1. Upon the paper are Pe^ CI, and Cud, the 
latter in ezoess. By the action of the lijght, 
and proportional to tiie transparency of the ne- 
gative, P Ca, is reduced to Fe CI. AsyetCuCl 
is not reduced. If, immediately after the copy- 
ing, the paper is brought into an absolutely dlry 
space, the picture remains. In moist air, the 
Pe CI formed absorbs moisture, and deoomposeB 
with water in such a manner that again 
Pe, CI, and Cu, CI are formed. If the picture, 
after this reaction is set up, is not soon brought 
into a sulphocyanide solution, the Cu^Cl formed 
is again changed into a higher chloiine-oom- 
poimd, and the paper is again fit for copying. 
But if the picture, so long as there is Pe CI 
or even Cu,Cl present, is brought into the 
sulphocyanide solution, subsulphocyanide of 
copper is immediately deposited upon the re- 
duced part, while sulphocyanide of copper is 
formed on the unreduced parts ; this dissolves 
in the excess of sulphocyanide of potassium, 
decomposes witii water into subsulphocyanide, 
and is deposited as such on the parts alrea^ 
covered with this salt. The picture is offc^i 
yellow on coining out of the solution. This 
corresponds to the formation of a subsulpho- 
cyanide of copper. The yellow colour diss^- 
pears in water, inasmuch as the salt, in this 
fine state of division, decomposes with water, 
forming sulphocyanide of copper. Beddening of 
the picture is caused by its conversion into 
ferrocyanide of copper. Yiolet is produced by 
a partial formation of Tumbull's blue. 

2. The author produced carbon pictures 
from the subsulphocyanide picture, by partially 
drying the picture after it was taken from the 
wash-water, and leaving it for a short time in 
an atmosphere of chlorine or in a mixture of 
chlorine and oxygen : in this way chloride of 
copper is again formed firom subsulphocyanide. 
It is known that paper, in places where it is 
impregnated with metallic solutions, easily car- 
bonizes, but can otherwise resist a very high 
temperature. Paper impregnated on the sur- 
face with chloride of copper, like this, carbo- 
nizes at a temperature of 150-170° C. Por 
this purpose, the author places the pictures in 
a sheet-tin box, which he heats to nearly 200^ 
C, and the picture then appears with the finest 
middle tones in a chestnut-brown colour. The 
paper becomes brittie, but has so much firmness 
that it can be pasted on a second piece of paper 
without danger of tearing. 

3. By Phipson's method, the well-known 
brown colour can be produced by immersing 
the pictures, as they are taken out of the water, 
in an ammoniacal solution of permanganate of 
potass. It is not necessary lliat the copying 
last so long as in the former case. A dflute 
solution of nitrate of silver also yields nice 
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pictures. The copying need only be very short. 
Addition of adds alters the tone. By washing 
with water which contains some oxalate o£ 
ammonia, they are fixed in a pretty, velvety 
manner. — Photograph, Archiv, 

Sdhnanss remarbi upon this paper, that he 
has tried all the methods recommended by the 
author, and that although they require more 
practice and skill than ^e ordinary chloride- 
of-silver method, it is not difficult, with a little 
patience and attention, to obtain satisfactoiy 
results.— Po?yf«cAn. Centrdlblatt, 1864, June, 
8, 737. 



TJie Price of Magnetium. — This remarkable 
metd, which has lately proved of such singular 
service to photography, has just fallen at one 
drop from 25*. per ounce to 12*. — a reduction 
of more than 60 per cent. In qu ntities of 
five ounces it may be purchased at 10*. per 
ounce. It may be presumed that the increas- 
ing demand had enabled the company which 
works Mr. Soustadt's patent to produce the 
metal on a larger scale at a cheaper rate. Its 
employment for other puiposes than photo- 
graphy may be considered near at hand. 



It has been determined that the future Meet- 
ings of the Society shall take place on the second 
instead of the first Tuesday in each month. 
This decision has been come to chieflythat the 
report of our own, as well as the proceedings 
of the Photographic Society of Scotland, should 
appear as soon after the respective Meetings as 
possible. The day of publication of the Journal 
will remain the same. 



i&Ta^im.~Page 24, line 35, for " Mr. Wood " read 
* Mr. How." 



COMUSSPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretaiy and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

%* In conaequenoe of several applications to the 
Editor, he b^ to state he has never in any way been 
conneofed with the Polytechnic Institution, or with 
any photographic establishment, either there or else- 
where. 



space 

graphic Society. 

the opinion of the Committee are qualified. 



J. A. and others, — The Committee have oome to 
the determination that thejr are unaUe to exhibit 
apparatus, in consequence of the limited space, iny 
remarkable objects would be most aoaentaUe for ms 
SoirSe, to be held on the 8th of May. The medals in 
restricted— not to exceed six. These need not be nven, 
unless in the opinion of the Committee the exouleaoe 
of the subject aemands the distinction. 

A Member oMkingfor information, — ^We cannot, on 
authority, answer vour inquiries, — our individual 
opinion being that toe Committee moff award a medil 
for any discovery which has been made for the Bwd 
of our art We think also such a course would be 
only a just acknowledgment for any paper which has 
been read before the Society, givins any new and im- 
portant process. We give the following extract from 
the Minutes of a Council held in 1863, which will be 
found to provide for such a distinction : — " The Se- 
cretary asked that the Council would sanction another 
medal to be struck, to be called *The President's 
Medal,' having on the obverse the likeness of the 
President ; the medal to be given at any time to thoie 
whom the President and Council shall deem worthy 
of reward for any remarkable dieoovery, improvement, 
or application of the photographia art" The Bubieti 
havmg been discussed, and the Secretary stating tnat 
he would imdertake to acoomphsh this b^ subscription, 
without calling on the funds of the Society, thewordi 
" or other meritorious otgect" being added, the pro- 
position was unanimously sanctioned. From vanoiu 
causes, which cannot be here explained, no contribn- 
tions have been received or asked for ; but, bv the 
generosity of Mr. Durham, a model for the medaUitt 
will early be obtained, when a subscription-list will be 
opened. 

A Member, — ^We have made especial inquiries into 
the neglect eaid to have taken maoe. The Journal 
was, in the first instance, sent to the address given at 
the time of election. Since, it has been forwarded to 
the new address, and has not been returned to the 
publishers. We can do no more. 2Ddly, If a Journal 
IS constantly sent to the usual address of a deoesaed 
member, it would be but civil and right to intimate a 
fact of which the publishers, collector, and Becretar; 
are all ignorant 

Amateur^ E. K. — The printing process of Hr- 
Simpson hais entirely satisfiea eevenu of our friends, one 
of whom considers it '* a ereat eift to photognmhers." 
There seems to be no ^fficulty m coating niQ-ais^ 
sheets of paper. We have seen some portraits usoallj 
called "whole-plate pictures," and they are quite 
perfect. 

Foggy. — In developing a ooUodio-albumeti plate 
aooormugto Mr. Mudd's method, if, after appljiDj 
the plain solution of pyrogallic acid, the image does 
not appear, the plate may be plunged into waroi 
water, which will Tadlitate the developing. You odr 
obtain a weak phantom imafe with the pyrogallic uaed 
without acetic or citric acid and silver: it should be 
intensified with the ordinary developer. 

A, F. F.—Co\. Stuart Wortley has a ^lass hon» 
built on a modification of such a construction sa J<^ 
propose. If joxi perK>nally communicate with biA 
no doubt he will explain to you the advantages sad 
disadvantam. We again repeat, you had far better 
adhere to Uie old and more economic plan. Gl** ^! 
good stout quality is always cheaper than bricbv^ 
mortar. Gfet all the light you can : yon can dim*"* 
when you canno^ add. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tp next Ordinary Meeting of the Society 
will take place at King's CoUege on Tuesday, 
June 13th, at eight o'clock, when a paper will 
be read by Mr. Pettitt on " Binographs." 

Members may still obtain the photograph of 
" Bringing Home the May," on application to 
*r. Mattress, at Messrs. Taylor & Francis's, 
Bed lion Court, Fleet Street. 



Meetikg op the Society. 
1865. Tuesday, June 13 



The annual Soirde of the Society took place 
on Monday, the 8th instant, in the Exhi- 
bition-rooms in Conduit Street, and was one 
of the most euccessful gatherings of the kind 
which have ever occurred under the auspices 
of the Society. A novel feature was intro- 
duced at this 8oir^, It has always been 
ttsTial to show photographs on the walls; but 
this time the process of taking them was shown 
Mid explained by Mr. Skaife, who attended 
with his pistolgraph and took portraits with it, 
by aid of the magnesium light, throughout the 
evening, with great success. One of the most 
po^olar attractions of the evening was the ex- 
hibition of magic-lantern slides, in a room 
devoted to that purpose. 

Dr. Maddox's wonderful series of micro- 
photogra^ were exhibited by Mr. How, and, 
with the collection of wild animals taken last 
dimmer by Mr. Haes In the Zoological Gardens, 
gave very decided satisfaction. Mr. Hart 
shed the dazyiling and silvery light of the mag- 

T0L.X. 



nesium wire over the assembled guests at in- 
tervals by the aid of his ingenious lamp ; and 
Mr. Meagher lent an elaborately carved and 
beautiful cabinet stereoscope, which he had 
made expressly for the occasion. The London 
Stereoscopic Company supplied some of Mr. 
Bowsell's patent graphoscopes, with a coUec- 
tion of pictures for exhibition in them. 

The company, amongst whom were the Lord 
Chief Baron, President of the Society, and 
many of the celebrities of the literary, scienti- 
fic, and artistic world, was estimated to num- 
ber about 700; and there appeared to be a 
general feeling of surprise that so good an ex- 
hibition as that in which they were assembled 
could have been got up at so short a notice as 
that which the Osmmittee who had the ma- 
nagement of it were able to give. 

Majob Eussell's paper, read at the Meeting 
on Tuesday night, is a record of some of the 
most interesting contributions to dzy-^plate 
photography which have been presented to 
ihe public ; and that record was illustrated by 
the best of all vouchers for the excellence of 
the process — a number of specimens, both nega- 
tives and prints, of instantaneous and other 
pictures. 

The paper of Major Eussell contains a very 
excellent r^mi of the progress of the tannin 
process, and the discovery of new principles 
and facts connected therewith, made both by 
himself and other workers in the same field. 
The principle of developing without the use of 
any free nitrate of silver, first discovered by 
Mr. WMdley, which, when promulgated a few 
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yean ago, was met with denial or inattention^ 
is now thoroughly proven. Mr. Leahy's dis- 
covery, two or ftnBe years flince, that iBnnm 
plates could be^Aenrdkyped «wifii-aniinoiiia'akKiie> 
and witht>nt free nitrate of silver, has expanded, 
in the Major's hands, into a practical prooess of 
development in which free nitrate of silver 
takes no -part, not only in iftie f onnation of the 
image,'bnt in producing the vigour and density 
necessary for printing-purposes. 

The long-disputed question as to the value 
of bromide in collodion is now entirely set at 
fwt by the production of instantaneous pictures 
by plates prepared with bromide akme, witimnt 
any iodide whatever. The secret prooess by 
which dry plates capable of receiving instan- 
taneous impressions, which has been so carefully 
gnavded by Dr. Hill Noms, is now no longer 
a subject for the longing curiosity of photo- 
graphers, as a process is published by which 
similar results can be attained. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the paper 
was somewhat wanting in precise formulse and 
•details of manipulations, ^e more so as the 
zemhe exhibited were undoubtedly such as to 
arender photographers desirous of following out 
the experiments suggested by the author. 

Photographars are much indebted to men 
iike Major Ku8Bell,-who for years follow out 
•with patience and assiduity certain experiments, 
devoting their whole energy and time to the 
ehieidation of some one important point or pro- 
oew, and then freely and without reservation 
-presenting the results to the public as a con- 
tribotifin to the geneoral stook of knowledge. 

Ottb attention has been called to the follow- 
ing passage in a letter from Miss C. Bertolacci, 
eulogiziDg the productions of herself and sister, 
to the editor of the ' Photographic Notes '; and 
as it contains an unwarrantable attack on the 
Committee appointed by the Council to super- 
intend the Exhibition of 1864, we feel bound 
(notwithstanding our reluctance to comment 
upon the statement of a lady, however ill- 
judged) to notice it. 

" Now, on the Bubject of photographic reproduotion 
as a speoial branch, and perhaps the most diflioult to 
effect m perfection, and which we haye adopted as our 
main occupation ; after our works have been noticed 
for the last three yean bj daily and weekly papers, 
the * Photographic rfews ' takes upon itself, in a recent 
nmnber, to be the first to suggest these artistical rapro- 
•dnotions, wilfully ignorixig idl our steady and uninter- 
nmted labours, while it lauds up certain forei^ers, 
and Mr. Thunton Thompson, for haying exhibited a 
few of the best of his *cril»* or scraps from some of 
Turner' s works. Thej" would, perhaps, say that, bevond 
oar 'liber Stadiorum' (which thcj had no right to 
ignore), we had not exhibited our works ; but the fact 
28 that after Mr. Thurston Thompson had obtained a 
priie for reproduotion-photography, he became a mem- 



ber of the Committee, which, on seeing a much mperior 
order of reproduction effected, snppniawd all the prim 
of oompetitQEs tot that.ordor (tt^photogmnhj. We 
eonsequmttiy went en Aeinf our woilc for the pabtie^ 
and left the etiilfahionBnmd intrigneB toi^their cliques 
and coteries." 

The first part of the paragraph, referring to 
the * Photographic News,' it is not within our 
province to notioe. Our contemporary has 
explained that it is no part of his duty to 
notice every photograph that is puhlidied, 
whether it he forwarded for review or not, 
and it is no part of a respectable journalist's 
duty to tout for objects on which to exercise 
his functions as a reviewer, although we son 
sorry to find that such a practice obtaisB 
amongst the "tag-rag" of the literary pro- 
fession. It is wi^ that part of the statement 
referring to Mr. Thurston Thompecm and the 
Committee with which we have to deal. 

Miss Bertolacd accuses the Committee, or, in 
other words, the entire Council of the Photo- 
graphic Society, with having suppressed a 
Medal for reproduction because Mr. Thmstoi 
Thompson had already had one, and because 
they saw that a much superior order of repro- 
duction (her own !) than what she is pleased 
to call Mr. Thompson's '' cribs or scraps from 
Turner's works," had been effected ! 

It is well known to all interested in photo- 
graphy that Mr. Thurston Thompson stands 
incomparably in advance of all others in this 
country in the branch of reproduction. ^ 
pupil of Mr. Bingham, who is by all admitted 
to be unrivalled in the world in this department 
of our art, he has brought to bear an amount 
of art-education, fine taste, and skill in mani- 
pulation, together with long practice in the 
higher branches of reproduction, which hare 
enabled him to take and retain, hitherto u*- 
challenged, the proud preeminence to '^^^ 
we have referred. In the year 18H3 he con- 
tributed to the Exhibition of thw Sodety • 
large nimiber of specimens of very difficult 
subjects, possessing a degree of beauty and 
faithfolness to the originals which had until 
then been thought unattainable in tiiat diiee- 
tion. For these he received the Medal by the 
unanimous consent of the Committee of awftw, 
I as well as the universal vercQct of the pubHC' 
In the same Exhibition Miss C. BertoTaoci ex- 
hibited some copies, not of Tumei^s peintinp 
or drawings, but of ihe engraved edition a 
the * Liber Studiorum.' These, altiiou^ 
examples of what is usually regarded as the 
lowest walk of photography — ^e wpy<> ^ 
tion of prints in black and -wtete — -^ 
dark and heavy, and suggerfi^ «f ^^f^^ 
'ther were copies of worn out-impieflWonB <* 
the'platea. In the following year, w*en ihj 
t]knmcil came to oonstder the qoatiien <n 
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Hedals, it was determined that, seeing one 
gentleman so far outstripped his fellows in this 
branch, there was practically no competition ; 
and it wai^ determined fsr this reason that no 
Medals shonld he awarded to reproductions. 
For a like reason, combination photographs 
were barred from any Medal, as it was alleged 
that one gentleman alone had any chance in 
the competition. The justice of these decisions 
has since been considered open to question. 
Mr. Thurston Thompson, however, accepted 
ofBce on the Exhibition Committee, and gave 
a large amount of yaluable labour in bringing 
to a successful issue an Exhibition in which he 
was debarred firom possessing a competing 
interest. Nothing could be more ridicidously 
absurd than the conception that a Medal for 
reproduction had not hden offered because the 
Council of the Photographic Society had seen 
a higher style of reproduction effected. The 
productions of the i&Gsses Bertolacci cannot be 
considered, even for a moment, comparable, 
cither in difficulty of achievement or in ex- 
cellence of result, with those of the gentleman 
Tdiose works they affect to decry. They are 
indeed to Mr. Thompson's reproductions 
**Aje 88 moonlight unto Bunlight, and as water 
unto wine," 

and could never, except in the roseate hue of 
self-love, have been regarded by any one as 
competing, even at a great distance, with Mr. 
Thompson's well-known copies of Turner's 
paintings. 

It is with regret that we are compelled thus 
to speak plainly of the productions of two 
very pains-taking ladies ; but justice to the 
Council of the Photographic Society, and the 
necessity of rebutting a gross chaige of intrigue 
^^ favouritism, orender this disavowal of such 
motives necessary. We regret still more that 
the absence of judicious editorial restraint did 
not save liiese young ladies from being guilty 
of a blunder which their best friends must 
lament. 



PHOTOeRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Ordinabt General Meeting. 

Kihg's College, London. 

TuESBAY, May 9, 1865. 

J. Glahhee, E8q^.F.R.S.,. Y.P., in the Chair. 

The Hinntes of the last Meeting were read 

aadoonfiimed. 

The fiiUowing gentlemen were elected^ by 
QBllot^ Kembers of tiie Society:— 
J. W. Basax&ms, Esq., Boekbeare House, 

nesr xdDetec 
John A. BowntfH), Esq., Pairlisjit, Hiamnix>n 

Wick^ftW. 
Ibarmmua Bbxmb, Esq., Patade, Leam- 
ington Priors. 



Major Bttbsell read a paper 

On Dry^plaU Photography 

It is my purpose in this paper to describe some 
new &ct8 and principles in dry photography, ia 
the first place giving a brief outline of my exr- 
perience in Ihe matter from the firat, to show 
how I have been led to my present opinions. 

My first attempts in the dry way were with 
Taupcnof s process, on its first publication ; they 
were quite successfol, but I soon found that a. 
final wash of gallic acid made the development 
more rapid, and gave a brighter and better 
image. The nitrate of silver was not entirely 
removed, and superficial stains and smears were 
sometimes prodnced ; this evil was prevented 
by a change in manipulation, but it was found 
that the plates would not keep, yellow stains 
soon appearing round the edges of the plates. 
The next tiling tried was a bath of salt and 
water to remove the nitrate chemically, and 
then weU washing to get rid of tiie salt before 
applying the gallic acid. This plan answered 
so well that ti^e principles involved have since 
been kept in view as those most likely to lead 
to a really good dry process. Although Bntil 
veiy recently I have made occasional trials of 
dry methods which depended on the presence of 
a trace of nitrate of silver, the results have only 
confirmed me in the opinion that this is not 
the right way of working, and in fact may be 
said to belong to the dark ages of photography. 
The coUodio-albumen process, although it gave 
excellent results, was found to leave something 
to be desired. The worst fault inherent in it ia 
the liability to stains from the adhesion of scum 
on the bath to the dry absorbent surface of the 
albumen, which is not protected, like collodion, 
by the repelling action of ether. It has been 
recommended to rub off these stains during de- 
velopment ; but this is not a very satisfactory 
process, being tedious and troublesome, and 
apt to damage the film. 

Nearly all the dry processes which were well 
spoken of were tried, and succeeded best when 
the nitrate was completely removed and gallic 
acid mixed with the preservative or used as a 
final wash : but the &ult of all was that they 
made success too much dependent on the me- 
chanical and chemical state of the collodion. 
At last I thought of substituting tannin for 
gallic acid, mi3»d with gum-arabic, at first in 
small proportion: the result showed imme- 
diately that tannin had greater capabilities than 
anything else which had been tried; and it- 
was used in larger proportion, and then without 
tiie gnm. 

Tannin has been said to bo a senatiser, aiuL* 
finun the result of some recent ezperimentB this 
seems really to be the ease; collodiim, which will 
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scarcely give a trace of an image when simply 
washed and dried, will produce a good negative 
when the tannin has been applied after drying 
the film, but before exposure, while the appli- 
cation of tannin after exposure has scarcely any 
effect. Many other soluble oiganic matters 
have the same property, and it is not improbable 
that something better may bo found ; but as yot 
I have tried nothing which has answered half 
as well. The first dificulty in working with 
tannin was that the film, on being moistened, 
though it did not blister, expanded and formed 
wrinkles ; this was prevented by a thin sub- 
stratum of gelatine, which, when partially 
coagulated by the tannin, held the collodion 
very firmly to the glass. A simple means of 
diminishing the tendency of the film to expand 
was discovered, I believe, by Mr. Bartholomew 
— ^that of moistening the film, before developing, 
with a mixture of alcohol and water. 

It was soon found that the presence of bro- 
mide in unusually large proportion in the col- 
lodion increased sensitiveness, and eventually 
that a still further increase might be obtained 
by the use of bromide exclusively. In tlie 
course of making experiments in a direction 
ipointed out by Mr. Keene, it was found that 
washing off tihe tannin eSter application in- 
creased sensitiveness, greatly diminished the 
tendency of the film to expand, and did not 
remove the chemical effect of the tannin. An- 
other discovery, made near the same time, was 
that of the alkaline developer. Accounts were 
published of fuming tannin plates with am- 
ihonia in America ; this was said to increase 
sensitiveness ; and next it was stated that the 
fuming answered equally well after exposure, 
and that the image was rendered visible. It 
seemed to me quite evident from these facts 
that ammonia and tannin acted as a developer ; 
And as it appeared probable that pyrogallic 
scid would act more energetically, the first ex- 
periments were made with it. On mixing am- 
monia and pyrogallic solutions no immediate 
effect was perceived ; but the mixture gradually 
became discoloured, exactly as if nitrate of 
silver and an acid had been used ; this looked 
promising, and it was foimd that, when the 
tosh-mixed liquid was poured on to an exposod 
plate, a powerful developing action was set up. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
ammonia is a developer, except in the same 
sense that nitrate of silver is so ; a mixture of 
ammonia with tannin, gallic acid, or pyrogallic 
acid will develope, ikr most powei^illy when 
the last is used. The action of ammonia in 
this way bears a very close resemblance to that 
of nitrate of silver. The method just indicated, 
of using bromide alone, washing off the tannin, 
and developing with an alkaline mixture, was 



published before there had been time to test it 
thoroughly ; it worked weU at first, but it soon 
appeared that some condition of success was 
unknown. During some weeks of oonstaut 
trial, almost the only difficulty was occasional 
want of sentiveness, which was rightly attri- 
buted to the insufficient removal of soluble 
bromide ; and it bei^g supposed that none of it 
should remain in the film, the collodion and 
treatment were altered a little to make the re- 
moval of the salt more easy and certain. The 
result was that the negatives were almost 
always more or loss fogged, with exceptions of 
great brightness and vigour, which made the 
matter very puzzling. At last it was evident 
that the uncertainty was caused by the differ- 
ence in the duration of the stay in the exciting 
bath and washing-water, and the conviction 
was forced on me that bromide of silver is db- 
coloured by a developer, without the action of 
light, when no trace of a haloid salt is present. 
This fact ha\ing been proved beyond all 
doubt, it was necessary to make a careM in- 
vestigation anew of several questions, especially 
of those relating to the behaviour of iodide and 
bromide of silver, and of the soluble iodides and 
bromides. In these experiments a pure collo- 
dion was used, which would scarcely give a trace 
of an imago when simply washed and dried 
without nitrate of silver or tannin. The results 
obtained from many courses of experiments 
were as follows : — ^it was found that washing 
off the tannin gave a real increase of sensitive- 
ness, which was not due to the more complete 
removal of soluble salt. On comparing the sen- 
sitiveness of iodide and bromide of silver, when 
each was treated in the manner which seemed 
best suited to it, the iodide proved to be be- 
tween fifteen and twenty tinges less sensitive 
than the bromide, and it was found that the 
alkaline developer had little or no effoc* on the 
iodide; in fact the image produced in this way 
was so faint as to be almost invisible, and it 
seemed probable that it was not produced by 
any action on the iodide, but on some other 
combination of silver in the collodion; this 
point, however, was not testod. When the de- 
velopment of a plate prepared with iodide only 
was begun with the alkaline liquid and finished 
-svith pyrogallic acid and silver, the result was 
inferior in every respect to that which was ob- 
tained by using a silver developer ftom the first. 
The iodide of silver did not, as fer as it 
was tried, appear to require the presence of 
any soluble salt, the negatives bein^ eqnally 
bright whatever the duration of exciting and 
washing. To obtain a tolerably good negative 
with iodide alone, it was necessary to expose 
until a visible image of the sky appeared be- 
fore development; from thia it aeeniB Hkdy ftat 
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the iiuensitiveiieas of the iodide may be dae to 
the fact that no known deyeloper ia suited to 
it when entirely freed from nitrate and dried ; 
it is poedble that the discovery of some new 
developer may give us a high degree of sensi- 
tiveness with iodide of silver. 

Bromide of silver, besides its sensitiveness, 
has another valuable property : instead of, like 
iodide, coming out to meet the nitrate, and thus 
forming a supenQdal layer composed almost 
entirely of the silver salt, it is converted where 
it hes, uniformly, or nearly so, through the 
whole thickness of the film. This property 
enables us to use so large a proportion of 
bromide in the collodion tiiat its contractile 
property may be entirely removed ; and thus 
any tolerably good soluble cotton will answer, 
and one of the greatest difficulties in dry pho- 
tography is avoided. Another result is tiiat no 
loose layer of bromide of silver is formed on the 
surface of the film ; even with a very large 
proportion of bromide in the collodion, the sur- 
face is always bright when dry, and will bear 
broshing with cotton wool without showing 
marks. 

Por some time it appeared as if a small pro- 
portion of iodide of silver was of some service ; 
for one part of iodide to twelve or fifteen of 
bromide in the collodion gave an advantage in 
making it more easy to obtain the proper 
combination of sensitiveness and brightness ; 
it turned out, however, that this effect was 
entirely due to a trace of soluble iodide, and 
not to the iodide of silver. In investigating 
the properties of soluble iodides and bromides, 
it appeared that not only were the former 
more energetic, but their effect was more 
permanent; for instance, a plate, after ex- 
citing and washing, dipped in a forty-grain 
solution of bronude was easily restored to its 
foil sensitiveness by washing and applying 
tannin, while, with the same treatment, a 
plate which had been dipped in a -jjj^-grain 
solation of iodide would be insensitive and 
the image feeble and foggy. Increasing the 
strength of the iodide only aggravated these 
evils, till a solution containing ^ a grain or 
more of iodide to the ounce made the film 
ahnost entirely insensitive and incapable of 
even fogging; in fact it was almost entirely 
miaffected by a developer after, any ordinary 
amount of washing and exposure*. This looked 
unpromising enough, but nevertheless a very 
■light trace of soluble iodide, either in the col- 
lodion or introduced in a subsequent washing, 
gives an advantage, as when present in the 
nght quantity it tends to prevent fog, and is 
aot easily removed by washing. I have been 

* !l^,.***** «perimenti the fllmt were not ezpoMd 
to the U^ during the preparation. 



led to suspect that a minute trace of soluble 
iodide gives some other advantages, but am not 
certain about this. 

One very curious result was obtained while 
testing the effects of small quantities of iodide 
hi the collodion ; 16 grains of bromide of cad- 
mium were dissolved in 10 drachms of collo- 
dion, a second portion had 15 grains bromide 
of cadmium and 1 grain iodide of cadmium ; 
in each of several otiier portions another grain 
of iodide was successively substituted for one 
of bromide. A plate coated with each sample 
was excited and washed to the extent which 
best suited the bromide alone ; on being deve- 
loped, the collodion containing 1 grain of iodide 
was less sensitive, but brighter and more in- 
tense than that containing only bromide, 
while further additions of iodide made the 
plates as sensitive, but less intense than that 
prepared with bromide only, and the greater 
the quantity of iodide the less was Uie in- 
tensity. This occurred in two or three sets 
of plates, but the result seemed so strange that 
it was thought that some mistake might have 
been made in the preparation of the collodion. 
Accordingly fresh samples were made and 
tried, but with precisely the same result. The 
only way in which the phenomenon can be 
accounted for seems to be this : when a very 
small proportion of iodide is used, a trace of it 
remains unconverted with the unaltered bro- 
mide at the back of the film, but a larger pro- 
portion is all converted by the strong bath 
which suits the bromide. It appeared also 
from other experiments that the only effect of 
iodide of silver in my present way of working 
is to diminish intensity, and I feel cominced 
that it is totally inert, as much so as brickdust 
would be. A moment's consideration will 
show that this is likely to be the case ; for the 
iodide is not only about eighteen times less 
sensitive than the bromide, but is incapable of 
being developed by the alkaline mixture, and 
the soluble salt required with the bromide still 
further tends to make the iodide of silver inert. 
The only useful purpose served by the iodide 
is to aid in preventing the transmission of light. 
One of the most recent improvements has 
been the use of albumen : my attention was 
called to this by the late Mr. Glover, who told 
me that he found albumen mixed with the 
tannin tended to prevent, or rather to di- 
minish the size of spots on the negatives. It 
so happened that I had a short time before 
tried a somewhat similar plan, using the albu- 
men after the tannin, but found that sensi- 
tiveness and intensity were both diminished, 
though the image was bright and the film very 
free from defects. On trying Mr. Glover's 
method the same result was obtained, as I ex* 
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peeted ; but a bath of very weak solution of 
albumen before the application of the tannin 
produced a very different effi*ct : the albumen 
fitiU acted like size on paper, preventing the 
spread of noxious soluble matter left in pores 
of the g^aAS, but it gave a tendency to sensi- 
tiveness and fogging; in fact it seemed to form 
some combination which required more of (and, 
80 to say, neutralized) the soluble salt, too 
much of which is apt to remain in the film, 
and so made it easier to obtain full sensitive- 
ness, much less washing being required. This 
effect does not depend on any combination 
with nitrate of silver, as it is not diminished 
by previously dipping the plate in strong solu 
tion of bromide. The sensitiveness seems to 
be about the same, with or without the albu 
men, when the proper conditions arc observed 
in both cases ; the albumen always retards the 
development and diminishes intensity a little, 
but makes the colour of the image more non- 
actinic, so that, after the same amount of de- 
velopment, probably about the same printing 
power is produced when the albumen solution 
is not too strong ; not more than one part al 
bumen to 96 of water should be used, or the 
retarding effect will be too great. The weak 
solution of albumen has several different effects 
it makes the film closer in texture, and pre- 
vents the too easy washing out of soluble salt 
introduced with it. It is usually necessary to 
dissolve some bromide, or a trace of iodide, or 
both, with the albumen ; this makes the qua- 
lity of the plates almost entirely independent 
of the duration of the exciting and previous 
washing. The albumen will sensitize the bro- 
mide of silver like tannin, though much more 
feebly ; but when the albumen is applied with 
or after the tannin, all effect in sensitizing and 
neutralizing the soluble salt is superseded by 
the greater Energy of the tannin. Although 
the albumen is by no means necessary, it seems 
to be quite wortii the little extra trouble it 
gives; negatives produced in this way have 
something of the character of albumen pictures. 
The albumen should be well washed off before 
using the tannin. 

The result of the examination into the effects 
of soluble iodides and bromides seemed to show 
that their office is to restrain the alkaline de 
veloper, in much ^e same way that acid acts 
in a silver developer. After many months of 
investigation wiik a view to find some abso 
lutely certain way of securing the presence of 
exactly the right amount of salt in the film, I 
must confess that I cannot find any; in this, 
as in many oliier things, tiiere is no royal road 
to success. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
Icnow when the whole of the soluble salt is re- 
moved ; and iriien it is so, it is not advan- 



tageous to use all the salt in a final wish or 
in the developer, as a sufficient quantity to 
prevent fog in the back part of the film cfimi- 
nishes sensitiveness on tiie surface very con- 
siderably. This being tha case, no definite 
rule can be laid down, and the treatment must 
vary with circumstances ; the more pofvnsthe 
collodion the more easily can the soluble salts 
be removed. When the necessary condition, 
however, is understood, there is no great diffi- 
culty in keeping about the right amount of 
salt in the film ; and if all the plates in each 
batch are prepared as nearly as possible alike, 
errors in the preparation may easily be cor- 
rected in the development within wide limits. 
If too little salt is left in the film, some must 
be used in the developer; if too much is pre- 
sent, more ammonia may be added drop by 
drop to the developer; and if this does not 
quickly bring out sufficient detail, the plate 
may be washed and a new developer applied. 
In the former case the first plate will probably 
be spoiled, and it is therefore better to have 
too much than too little salt in the film ; when 
fogging to any extent is once started, it is very 
difficult to bring out an image good for any- 
thing. Any great deficiency or excess of so- 
luble salt in the film is unfavourable to sensi- 
tiveness, even when the error is corrected in 
the development. 

One of the most important improvements 
made recently is a method of intensifying 
without nitrate of silver. When the deteol is 
out sufficiently, following the analogy of Ac 
ordinary silver developer, strong solution of 
ammonia containing a sufficient amount of 
soluble bromide to prevent fog may be added 
to the developer ; and if the film is in the ri^t 
state, even more intensity than is required 
may be easily and quickly obtained; wben 
more salt than is necessary has been left in 
the film, the addition of ammonia to the de- 
veloper to bring out detail will often at the 
same time produce sufficient intensity. To 
obtain intensity without nitrate of silver, the 
requisite conditions are, that fogging to any 
extent should not have commenced, and that 
the layer of sensitive bromide of silver should 
be sufficiently thick. It is evident that if the 
film is translucent before being daricened, it 
will not be very opaque when blackened dl 
through ; for in this method no silver can be 
deposited on the image, which is formed by 
the reduction of the bromide of silver to fte 
metallic state ; at least this appears t» Be fte 
case by tests which have been appKeflL This 
state of things is really a great advantage; frr 
all "piling up'' (which often oeemv in fte 
oxdinaiy way to so injorious an' extcsQ ■ en- 
tirely avoided. 
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Thfi feucts just described entirely contradict 
the old theory of development, so far as bro- 
mide of silver is concerned ; and I have some 
hope that they may help to explain what the 
action of light in forming the invisible image 
and the developing action really are. Should 
this be the case, the time and labour expended 
on the investigation of the subject will not have 
been wasted. The fact that a certain amount 
of soluble saltis required with bromide of silver, 
will esqplain many curious differences of opinion 
and practice among dry photographers. The 
oonvexsion of bromide is so slow (this fiEU^t was, I 
believe, first published by Mr. Sutton) that a 
large amount commonly remains in the film ; 
for this reason some have found that alkalies, 
hot developers, &c. were necessary to sensitive- 
ness, whilst otliers, who by different treatment 
removed the soluble salt to a greater extent, 
found that such applications pi^uced nothing 
but fog. Again, bicarbonate of soda used in 
the developer requires much more soluble salt 
than ammonia ; therefore some have preferred 
one alkali, some the other. In my hands the 
soda has proved less manageable. Whether 
bromide of silver in wet collodion requires the 
presence of unaltered bromide is a question 
which I have not investigated ; but it is, I 
believe, a matter of common observation that 
wet films containing bromide give a fiat and 
foggy image when kept too long in the exci- 
ting bath ; it would therefore seem, even in 
this case, unlikely as it appears, that the same 
law holds good. Some persons may probably 
ol^ect to keeping a limited quantity of salt in 
the film, as difficult ; the only answer to this 
is, that in the present state of our knowledge 
I believe that sensitive dry plates cannot be 
produced by any process without, knowingly 
or otherwise^ complying with this condition, 
and that ignorance of it has been the greatest 
-cause of uncertainty in dry photography. 

One great difficulty, whidi appears more or 
lew in sdl processes on glass, troubled me for a 
long time — that of a halo suirounding the hig^ 
lights, and which has been called "blurring"; 
this fault makes the rendering of subjects 
containing great contrast a matter of much 
difficulty, and has been one of the greatest 
banes of photography, not only by its direct 
fffiects, but indirectly by driving photographers 
into the wretched system of taking views with 
the sun straight behind the camera, and by 
mipeUing them to give insufficient exposures 
^h subjects containing violent contrast of 
light and shade. I had found means of avoid- 
^ the evil in question to a great extent, but 
M not know how these acted, nor whether 
the Buadhief was caused optically or chemically, 
i>x^ A statement of Ifr. Sutton's eacphuned 



the real cause, which is dight which has passed 
through the over«exposed parts of the film 
being reflected forwtud in a greatly diffused 
state. After verifying the truth of this theoiy 
beyond all possibilify of doubt, I was surprised 
to find that !Mt. Marlow had explained the 
matter in an able paper read at a Meeting of 
this Society in April 1861. The unreasonable 
opposition and incredulity with which Me. 
Marlow's statement was received, in spite of 
the plainest proofs, axe difficult to undecstandy 
and unfortunately deprived photographers of 
the knowledge of an important fact for some 
years. 

Differently prepared films vary much in their 
power of stopping light Tannin dried on the 
film, gum, gelatine, and similar substances 
facilitate the transmission of light; but a 
course of experiments showed that films to 
which tannin had been applied and washed off 
again, stopped light as well as or better than any 
others, wet or dry, except Eothergill plates, 
which had a slight advantage in tl:ds respect.; 
the dense films which, contrary to common 
notions on the subject, can be produced with 
bromide, tend also to prevent tiie evil. The 
liability to blurring depends a good deal on 
the depth to which the image is developed ; for 
a superficial image is not affected by reflected 
light until it has passed a second time through 
the film. Naw a superficial image is usually 
poor and feeble, and it is impossible to produce 
a film of collodion, consistently with other 
necessary conditions, opaque enough to stop 
all light under some circumstances ; it is there- 
fore desirable to take measures to absorb any 
light which may pass through. Yellow glass 
does this very effectively, but involves the 
necessity of transfemng the film. Yelvet or 
dr^ paper of a non-actinic colour pressed 
against the back of the plate, will absorb the 
light which passes through the glass, and so 
prevent what is eaUed fogging from over- 
exposure, but will not prevent the more local 
effect of *' blurring," which is caused by in- 
ternal refiection from the back of the glasB. 
To prevent this, the easiest way, with dry 
plates, is to paint the back with yellow water- 
colour mixed with gum or dextrine and a little 
glycerine or treacle, to prevent its drying too 
much, and so keep it in optical contact with 
the glass. The painting does not give muoih 
trouble, and involves no risk of MLuze; and it ao 
greatiy increases the capability of rendering 
contrast, that it would be well worth tho 
trouble were this ten times as |;reat. 

This paper has already extended to so great 
a length that I cannot, without being un- 
reasonably tedious, give foil practical detaiby 
but will mention a few of the principal points 
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which have not already heen explained. Ge- 
latine shonld not be uaed under a porous 
bromized collodion, nor with a very acid bath. 
No substratum is necessary ; but a thin coat of 
india-rubber is easily applied, and on the 
whole saves trouble by enabling the film to 
bear rough handling, and to a certain extent 
conceals slight impurities on the glass. Any 
tolerably good collodion will answer with a 
proper proportion of bromide ; this should vary 
with the nature of the cotton ; the weight of 
salt should not be less than twice, nor more 
than five times that of the cotton. The col- 
lodion should set well and firmly ; to make it 
do so, it may require to be salted with bromide 
of cadmium exclusively; or to prevent its 
setting too quickly to flow well, it may be 
necessary to substitute as much bromide of 
ammonium as will dissolve, for a portion of the 
bromide of cadmium. It makes little difier- 
ence what bromide is used, except as regards 
its effect on the physical state of the collodion. 
The exciting bath should not be weaker than 
60 grains to the ounce; it may be much 
stronger. By a simple and easy method, all 
the nitrate not actually used in converting the 
bromide, may be saved and restored to the 
bath; this should be freely acidified with 
nitric acid, which facilitates the conversion, 
and does not diminish sensitiveness after a 
good washing in common water which contains 
a trace of a carbonate ; the add has no effect, 
after complete removal, in keeping the image 
bright. The only part of the process in which 
distilled water is necessary, is for the first 
washing- waters after the exciting bath. The 
best form of ammonia for the development is 
the common sesquicarbonate ; 1 grain to the 
ounce is the best strength in a general way to 
begin with; the mixed developer may be 
strengthened if necessary by adding drop by 
drop a 32-grain solution. Three grains of 
bromide of potassium in 1 ounce of the 32- 
grain ammonia solution makes a very good 
intensificr, and may be used, when much 
diluted, instead of the plain ammonia solution, 
to begin the development when the plates 
have been too much washed, or when they 
are in the proper condition, after a longer 
exposure ; this is a good plan in cases where 
great vigour and brightness are more im- 
portant than sensitiveness. If the collodion 
contain a large enough proportion of bromide, 
it will bear almost any strength of ammonia 
without being loosened. From not knowing 
all the conditions, I formerly made a mistake 
in recommending the ammonia to be poured 
on the film alone before mixing it with the 
pyrogallic add ; this treatment makes neces- 
sary a longer exposure than if the developer is 



mixed before being applied, even when the 
tannin has been dned on and acts as a feeble 
developer with the ammonia. Ammonia alone 
has a tendency to diminish the impression of 
light, and makes the image, when brought out 
by the mixture, very bright, but comparatively 
under-exposed. It is a curious fact that 
bicarbonate of soda, applied alone at first, has, 
on the contrary, a very powerful effect in 
causing fog with the mixed developer. 

All false theories tend to impede progress; 
and it is to be hoped that the great sensitive- 
ness of films prepared as just described wiU 
dispel the illusion that the presence of nitrate 
of silver is necessary to sensitiveness. This 
theory is so entirely contradicted by facts, that 
it has required the support of another equally 
unfounded notion, wluch seems to have been 
specially contrived for the purpose — that is, 
that it is impossible or difficult to remove all 
the nitrate of silver from a collodion film* 
Now, not only will the salts in common water 
soon decompose every trace of the nitrate, but 
under all ordinary circumstances, in films con- 
taining bromide, a large proportion of this 
escapes conversion, and must in great part be 
removed by washing before the full sensitive- 
ness can be obtained. It is evident that the 
washing out of soluble bromide from the back, 
through the surface of the film, renders the 
presence of any trace of nitrate of silver utterly 
impossible. The time required for the removal 
of the nitrate i n this way, of course depends 
on the depth to which it has penetrated and 
the nature of the film ; but, to make sure, it is 
always best to dip the plates in a solution of 
bromide when the nitrate has been nearly all 
washed out with distilled water. The strength 
of the bromide solution is not of much conse- 
quence, for the salt introduced in this way is 
easily washed out again. Soluble iodide is a 
very powerful agent, and must be used with 
caution ; in a wash with or without albumen, 
before drying the film, or in the devdoper, 
from j^ grain to -^ grain to the ounce may 
be about ti^o right strength. 

At the close of the paper. Major Rassdl 
exhibited some specimens. He said there 
seemed to be an opinion with many persons 
that bromide films must be transparent. Thoee 
which he now produced would show that they 
were opaque. The n^atives on the table were 
merely trial plates ; they differed in the modes 
of working, and were exhibited to give aa ides 
of their general character, and Ihe kind of image 
produced by bromine alone. There were some 
varnished ones, which only showed one thing; 
if looked at in a proper light a difference ef 
level would be percdved. This was genenOf 
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caused by piling up ; but here it was occasioiLed 
by tho BilTer being abstracted horn some parts 
of the film. He aJso showed some tannin pio«* 
tares taken in about a quarter of a second, and 
in which no nitrate of silver was used at all. 

Mr. HueHBs said he could bear testimony 
to that world of ingenuity and patience which 
for yean past Major BusseU had given to this 
subject. The results now given wei-e very 
interesting^ because so few persons really 
worked the process to the extent which Major 
BuBsell did. If it were possible so to modify 
the bromide process as to adopt it in the wet 
condition instead of the dry, he thought they 
would soon have a large accession of other 
experience to aid their own, because there were 
many persona who were desirous of seeing 
results quickly. The difficulty interposed with 
dry plates was that it required patience to 
attain results. There seemed to be no reason, 
theoretically, why, if iodide of silver could be 
useful in this particular form, it should not be 
otherwise employed, because there was nothing 
in the hygrometric condition of the material to 
account for failure in result. He had no doubt, 
after perusing the paper first laid before the 
Society, many gentlemen would take the sub- 
ject up, and prepare special collodion baths for 
the purpose. 

3kfr. W. W. Knfo asked whether Major Eus- 
Bell had tried any iron developing solution in 
the process. He also- sought information as to 
the keeping-quality of the plates. As £» as 
dry-plate photographs were concerned, every 
effort ought to be directed to the keeping-qua- 
lities of t^e plates after development. It would 
be a great advantage if by this process they 
could be kept for a fortnight or three weeks. 
He had tried some transparencies, and kept 
them longer than that. 

Major Bussxu. said he had tried a few ex- 
periments with iron developers, and they an- 
swered to a certain extent. He had no doubt 
they might be made to answer very well ; but 
ss tannin and sulphate of iron mixed together 
made ink, it did not appear to him a suitable 
^ay of working, and he did not see any par- 
ticular promise of advantage in developing by 
that mode. Bespecting the keeping- quali- 
ties of the plates after exposure, he could not 
give any precise information. His own im- 
pi'ession was, that they lost little, if anything ; 
but he had only tried one experiment. In 
that case the plate was kept in a dark room 
for a month. It.was then developed very much 
in the same way as others, which, taken at the 
•ame time, were developed at once. The pic- 
tare came out in every respect as good, except 
that it appeared as though a Utde less ex- 
P<^^ niere was no difficulty at all in keep- 



ing them for a few days. He had not turned 
Us attention to the wet process. 

The Chairman, in proposing that the thanks 
of the Society be preisented to Major Bussell, 
said that that gentleman had indefatigably de- 
voted his time for four or five years to this 
process, and every month of that time he seemed 
to have made some farther advance. He there- 
fore hoped to see even better results in the 
future than were now presented, excellent and 
wonderful as they were. The paper which 
Major Bussell had just read was very lengthy, 
and entered so much into matters of detail, 
that it was almost impossible to grasp the 
whole subject at once. But considering how 
persevering that gentleman had been, and how 
kindly he had from time to time placed at the 
disposal of the Society the results of his ex- 
perience, he was sure the Members would be 
gratified in tendering to him the expression of 
their thanks on this occasion. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and 
Major Bussell briefiy acknowledged the vote. 

Mr. Boss exhibited a number of pictures 
taken by his doublet lens, and the Chairman read 
the following letter from that gentleman : — 

2 Feathentone Building!^ Holbom, 
May 9, 1866. 

Deab Sib, — I have the pleasure to send you 
herewith a number of proofs from negatives 
taken with my new doubtlet. The larger were 
taken with a lens of eleven inches equivalent 
focus, and the smaller with a lens of nine inches 
equivalent focus. You will oblige me by ex-r 
hibiting these prints to the Members of the 
Society. 

What I would particularly call attention to 
is the absence from flare, freedom from any 
distortion or curvature of the marginal lines, 
large extent of angle, and unsurpassed bril- 
liancy. The pictures have been purnosely 
taken with a very small stop, to test ue lenses 
for flare. It is gratifying to find that, although 
the stop employed was only ^l^th of the equiva- 
lent focal length of the lens, yet, under these 
difficult circumstances, the defect above alluded 
to, and which is peculiar in the working of 
many compound lenses, is not to be found in 
the operation of this doublet combination. 

Time does not permit me at present to pre- 
pare a paper on the action of these lenses ; but 
I shall be glad, in compliance with your request, 
to prepare for you a paper on the subject of 
Lenses in general, which I hope to have ready 
during the present session. 

Tours very truly, 

Thomas Boss. 
To the Chairman^ 

London Thotographic Society. 

Some specimens of photographs done with 
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Harrison's globe lens, by Mr. J". Sache, of 
Nassau, were exhibited by Mr. How, showing 
the absence of " flare." 

Mr. HraHES exhibited some beautiful pho- 
tographs of the vessels composing the Channel 
Fleet. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to 
Mr. Ross, Mr. How, and Mr. Hughes. 

The Chaibman announced that at the Meet- 
ing in June a paper would be read by Mr. 
Pettit on " Binographs." 

The proceedings were then adjourned to the 
second Tuesday in June. 



Report of the Exhibition Committee. 

The Committee appointed by the Council of 
the Society to award the Medals to those pic- 
tures in their Exhibition they thought worthy 
of receiving that honour, and to superintend 
the arrangements of the Exhibition, beg to 
make the following report : — 

Your Committee have pleasure in congratu- 
lating the Council on the numerous and beau- 
tiful pictures which form their Exhibition, and 
which are equal to, and in some instances excel, 
those of any former year, notwithstanding the 
numerous Photographic Exhibitions open in 
Dublin, Berlin, and elsewhere, and which must 
have absorbed a large nxmiber of the best pro- 
ductions of the year. Although the available 
space has been somewhat limited, sufficient 
room has been afforded to enable them to do 
justice to the many fine works sent for exhi- 
bition in every branch of the art. Your Com- 
mittee regret that one of the most important 
applications of the art, that of reproduction, 
is not adequately represented, and they also 
remark that portraiture, in its conventional and 
routine aspect, forms a less prominent feature 
in this Exhibition than in those of former years. 
Coloured miniatures are not numerous, but 
some very excellent specimens are exhibited ; 
one by Madame Brunner, a member of the 
Society, may be especially mentioned as worthy 
of attention. 

Landscape-photography has taken the lead 
in quantity; and there are so many landscape 
photographs of such great excellence, that 
your Committee have felt bound to award no 
less than five Medals to that department alone. 
Each of the exhibitd^ in this department pro- 
duce pictures so essentially different from each 
other that they must not be considered as 
to their relative excellence. Prominently must 
be mentioned the wonderful series contri- 
buted by Mr. Bedford, whose marvellously 
beautiful transcripts of English and Eastern 
scenery have been the admiration of aU pho- 
tographers, as well as the public, for many 



years ; while those by Mr. England, although 
of a smaller size, deserve no less praise, Ws 
series of views in Switzerland far surpassing 
anything that haa ever been done before in that 
country. Your Committee have therefore 
awarded to each of these gentlemen a Medal. 
Two gentlemen, Mr. Buxton and Mr. Macfar- 
lane, exhibit views taken by themselves ia 
India. These pictures are so different fipom 
any which have been produced in that country, 
and exhibited an specimens of photography 
in India, being free from the chalky high 
lights and black shadows hitherto regarded as 
inseparable from the results obtained in tro- 
pical climates, that the Committee felt it would 
be injustice to give a Medal to one without 
making a similar award to the other ; each of 
these gentlemen, therefore, has been awarded 
a Medal. To Mr. Mudd, as the ablest ex- 
ponent of dry-plate photography in the Exhi- 
bition, the Committee have awarded a Medal. 
This gentleman has worked out the process of 
M. Taupenot with a commendable d^ree of 
pains and assiduity, and has obtained results 
commensurate with the excellence of the process 
and the care and skill brought to bear upon the 
method to which he has devoted himself, his 
large pictures especially having an amount of 
force, free from much of the hardness which 
has usually characterized the pictures obtained 
by dry plates, which is worthy of attention. 

To Mr. H. P. Robinson your Committee have 
also awarded a Medal. The artistic excellence 
and unrivalled beauty of Mr. Robinson's por- 
traits and compositions claimed their undivided 
admiration, and occasioned them no trouble in 
arriving at a decision. Some difficulty might 
have been experienced, however, if they had 
been called upon to decide to which of Mr. 
Robinson's productions the highest merit be- 
longed ; his portrait studies possess a beauty of 
an unconventional kind, rarely attained in 
photography, while his pictorial compositions 
stand unapproached in their kind. Particularly 
they would call attention to his "Lady of 
Shcdott," a picture which, whilst it has ap- 
peared in other Exhibitions, has not before ap- 
peared in one of those of this Society. It is 
an attempt to illustrate in photography Tenny- 
son's well-known poem, with the poetic thought 
and quaint originality of the pre-Raphaelites, 
and is a curious illustration of the plastic 
power of an art asserted by some to be purely 
mechanical. 

The series of microphotographs taken by 
Dr. Maddox, and exhibited by Mr. How, are 
so superior to anything of the kind hitherto 
produced, and so free from the defects which 
have hitherto characterized the enlargements 
of microscopic objects, that your Committee 
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were nnanimoius in awarding them a Medal; 
they seem indeed to inaugurate a new era in 
the scientific applications of photography, and, 
whether r^ardecl as triumphs oyer mechanical 
difficulties or results of the highest educational 
and scientific interest, are alike of the greatest 
value and importance. 

It will he seen that your Committee have 
awarded seven Medals ; hut five of these having 
been, in their estimation, almost imperatively 
demanded by the excellence of the landscape- 
photographs exhibited, your Committee hope 
that the Council will have no difficulty in ex- 
ceeding by one the six originally placed at 
their ^poeal. 

Your Committee are glad to report that the 
Exhibition contains some important illustra- 
tions of new processes, and fresh applications of 
the art. Foremost amongst these is the new 
process of printing by Mr. Wharton Simpson, 
by means of a new preparation which he has 
named coUodio-chlorido of silver, a detailed 
description of which was read at a recent Meet- 
ing of the Society. Some highly praiseworthy 
specimens of this process, both on paper and 
opal-glass, are here exhibited; and firom the ex- 
cellence of the specimens already obtained, and 
from the extended applications which they un- 
derstand Mr. Simpson has in progress, your 
Committee have no hesitation in suggesting to 
the Council the award of the President's Me- 
dal* as a suitable recognition of the value of 
this process, and the liberal manner in which 
it was given to photographers through your 
Society, unfettered by patent restrictions. 

Mr. Swan exhibits specimens of his carbon 
process of a larger size than his former ones ; 
bat it is with some regret the Conunittee ob- 
serve that the beauty of his earlier productions 
bas not been maintained, and it would lead 
them to hope that this may be the result of the 
want of pleasing negatives rather than any ra- 
dical defect in the process. 

The wonderful advance made by Major Rus- 
sell in dry-plate photography wiU be brought 
before the Society at their next Meeting ; the 
specimens here exhibited surpass in excellence 
&11 specimens hitherto shown, but had not 
arrived in time to be consider^ by the whole 
Committee together. 

The productions of Mr. Pouncy have excited 
much discussion of late. Yoiur Committee are 
happily relieved firom the necessity of a length- 

* At a Meetine of the Council held in 1863, it was 
KMlved that a Medal should be struck, to be called the 
" Preddent's Medal," having on the obrerae the like- 
BMB of the Praaident, the Medal to bo given at anytime 
to thote whom the Frendent and CounoU shall deem 
worthy of reward for any remarkable disooTery, im- 
proTement, or application of the photographio art^ or 
othflr meritoriooa object connected therewith. 



ened comment thereon : they simply invite the 
attention of photographers to the examples 
hung in the Exhibition, from which they can 
form their own estimate of how much has been 
achieved, and how much yet remains to be 
done. 

Some fine examples of the photographic 
enamels of M. Lafon de Camarsac are exhibited 
by Messrs. Marion ^ Co. The beauty and in- 
terest of these specimens are sufficient to cause 
your Committee to regret that the details of 
their production are preserved secret, and there- 
fore precluded from that consideration from the 
Photographic Society which they would other- 
wise have obtained. 

The bumt-in photographs of M. Joubert are 
by a modification of his patent process, and, for 
the reason just alleged in r^;ard to M. Camar- 
sac, preclude extended consideration. They 
are, however, very beautiful. 

Mr. Griggs has a frame of specimens of pho- 
tographic block-printing, the details of which, 
your Committee express a hope, vnll be made 
public at a Meeting of the Society. 

A frame of pictures, produced by the aid 
of the magnesium light, is contributed by a 
Member, Mr. A. Brothers of Manchester. 

Mr. J. E. Palmer exhibits spedmens of an 
interesting application of photography, in the 
shape of enlturgements by the solar camera on 
canvas ready for the hands of the painter. 

Mr. Russell Manners Gordon exhibits some 
examples of landscape-photography in cabinet 
size, embracing a very large angle, and having 
rare delicacy andatmospheric effects. Mr. Annan, 
of Glasgow, has also some very fine landscapes. 
Mr. Rkoington has some fine cabinet pictures 
of clouds and instantaneous views. Mr. Ya- 
lentine Blanchard exhibits a series of instanta- 
neous stereographs, chiefly marine subjects, 
possessing combination of water, shipping, and 
moving figures, with some unusually fine effects 
of clouds. 

Of the limited number of portraits exhibited, 
those of Messrs. Claudet and Jeffery merit at- 
tention. 

The combination-photograph, "Our Society," 
by Mr. Twyman, representing a musical socie^ 
in practice, although not a complete success, is 
full of promise, and leads your Committee to 
expect some more valuable contributions from 
this gentleman to our Eidiibitions of future 
years. 

Admiring tiie enthusiasm of Mrs. Cameron, 
the Committee much regret that they cannot 
concur in the lavish praise which has been be- 
stowed on her productions by the non-photo- 
graphic press, feeling convinced that she will 
herself adopt an entirely different mode of re- 
presenting her poetic ideas when she has made 
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herself acquainted with the oapabiHtieB of the 
art, — no sacrifice of pictorial beauty being de- 
manded by nice attention to skilful manipu- 
lation and care in the seleotian of properly 
adjusted optical instniments. 

Card -portraiture is well represented. A de- 
gree of uniform excellence has been generally 
obtained in this direction. 

It may not be out of place for your Com- 
mittee to suggest to exhibitors greater care in 
assimilating their pictures together, to avoid 
incongruity. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

Jamss Glaishbb, Vice-Prendent, 
Hugh W. Diahokd, Secretary. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

AlTKUAL GSKEBAL MbETUTO, 
HELD IN 

The Socibty's Hall, 117 Gxobob Strbbt, 

Mat 9, 1865. 

Colonel Ball in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
read and approTcd. 

Sir David Brkwstbb exhibited to the Society 
a photograph of Warwick Castle, taken several 
years ago by the late Mr. Buckle, of Leaming- 
ton, in which the picture of the Castle seen 
by direct light has, in several parts, disap- 
peared, while the same parts of the picture 
seen by reflexion from water are as distinct as 
they ever were. In a fow years therefore, 
when the direct picture of the Castle has dis- 
a^eared, the picture of it as reflected from 
the stiU water wiU be perfectly distinct. 

Mr. W. D. Clabk suggested, as a probable 
explanation of the phenomena, that, as well 
known to all artists, shadows in water were 
always darker than the substance they repre- 
sented, consequently this was the case in all 
photographs, and presuming that the view of 
Warwick Castle had all faded equally, the 
result would be that the Castle being originally 
more delicate than the shadow, would show 
greater symptoms of decay. 

The Sbobsiabt then read the following 
communication :— 

A few Remarks on Trtplets, Dovhhts, and 
Single View Lenses, with reference to Mar- 
ginal Distortion. By Thokas Boss, Esq, 

Thb subject of the removal of distortion from 
photographic lenses received some years ago 
very serious attention, in consequence of the 
Report of a Committee app(»nted by your So- 
ciety to ascertain the capabilities of then- 
existing lenses in producing images free from 



that particular kind of distortion known as 
cwrvaiures of marginal straight Unes, Theie 
are other kinds of distortion which need not 
be noticed in this paper; but the wont kind 
of distortion, before which every other sinks 
into insigniflcance, is that by which the form 
of a perfectly square object is imperfectly len* 
dered in the photograph. The Beport alluded 
to called attention to some facts which were 
previously well known to all who are at all 
conversant with the subject, — ^viz., that when 
the picture of a square object is taken with 
an ordinary landscape olgective, in which the 
stop is placed in f]X)nt of the lens, the lines 
towards the margin of the picture are curved 
outwards ; and that when, as in the ortho- 
graphic lens, the stop is placed behind the an- 
terior combination, distortion of an opposite 
character is the r^ult, the lines then being 
curved inwards. A triplet lens, made by the 
late Mr. Goddard on the principles enundated 
by Mr. Sutton, being then the only lens known 
to be free from t^ imperfection, opticians 
turned their attention towards the improve- 
ment of this lens, which, with slight modifica- 
tions, has now taken its place among the re- 
cognized requirements of photography. Tbe 
Photographic Society of Sootland, fay stimu- 
lating a demand for lenses which would gire 
freedom from distortion, has thereby rendmd 
efficient service to the cause of photography. 

The subject of distortion has aogaged much 
of the attention of opticians, and the most 
strenuous efforts have been made bj them to 
eliminate every trace oi this defect without at 
the same time sacrificing the other neoeseaty 
qualities which every good lens should possess. 

In the remarics which I shall make, I pur- 
pose substituting for the expressions ** barrtU- 
shaped" and ** pincushion/' or ^^dond^^ass' 
shaped" distortion, the more correot terms 
** convsiP " and *' concave " distortion. 

In introducing to your notice a new lens 
which I have constructed to supersede other 
existing lenses, it is necessary that I should 
indicate the pcnnts of diffiarenoe which exist 
between them. I shall first notioe its pecu- 
liarities. It includes an angle so great in ex- 
tent as to go far beyond aU that has bean 
previously accomplished, and even ezoeeds 
artistic requirements, tbe range of aul^ect 
being double of that included by ordinary view* 
lenses. It produces pictures absolutely free 
from either convex or concave distortion. It 
does not give even the faintest traoe of the flare 
which often characterizes pictures produced by 
certain other compound lenses. Lastly, tiM 
oblique pencils being carefully cocrected, it 
produces pictures exquisitely sharp at the 
extreme eigo as well as at tLe centre fi the 
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field. Allow me to dwell brieflj on each of 
these particulars ; and if in doing so I should 
be oonsidered as expressing myself somewhat 
dogmatically in farour of my new lens when 
contrasting it with others, you will do me the 
justice to remember that I have not sought to 
secure it by patent, or in any way to restrict 
its manufiicture, but have freely published the 
details of its construction for the benefit of all 
who choose to avail themselves of them. 

The angle of view embraced on a flat plate 
by my doublet is greater than that of any 
other lens which I have ever either seen or 
heard of. Artists have fixed what I may call 
the normal angle of a picture at 60 degrees, 
the diagonal of which would consequently be 
about 70 degrees ; the angle of view included 
by a portrait lens, furnished with a small stop, 
is about 56 degrees on the diagonal; that 
given by an average single achromatic view- 
lens is about 46 degrees ; that by a triplet, 
50 jiegrees ; while that by my ordinary doublet 
is 70 degrees, and by my large-angle doublet 
upwards of 90 degrees : these angles are in- 
cluded on the plates which the doublets are 
advertised to cover ; but the ordinary doublet 
niay be made to include a greater angle ; for 
instance, that of 9 inches focus, intended for 
10x8 plates, can be made to cover a plate 
12x10. This great increase of angle is an 
immense advantage, although the photographer 
may not be desirous of making use of it on all 
occasions. ^ 

But there are suq'ects which cannot be 
properly taken without such a lens. Por 
instance, it may be of importance to photograph 
a building, from which a wall or some other 
obstacle prevents the photographer from being 
able to place his camera at a sufficient distance 
to include the whole of the building ; or in 
taking a landscape, it may be necessary for 
special pictorial effect that certain subjects be 
itttroduced which, by lenses of ordinary angle, 
(x)ald not be included ; and this, doubtless, 
was vividly impressed on the mind of the 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy when 
^ stated that <« photographs were only bits of 
pictures." An increased width of angle may I 
be obtained with an ordinary meniscus view- 
1^ when the stop is placed ^oser to the lens 
than when in its best positimL; battfaeadraa- 
^ thus obtunod is at the expense of flatnoss 
of field, while at the same time the idiccmtioii 
of the oblique pencil rapidly increaaes. Hie 
former defect, yii. roundness of field, may 
practioally be removed by the en^loymoni of 
& very small stop^ which at the aame time will 
^ tend to eorreet Hm abecrataon of the 
oblique pencil. The UteatHwnitnicted lens of 
Uus kind (one for wkdok a ^Mtent bas been 



obtained, and in the production of which we 
are told that " the distortion has been reduced 
to a minimum ") gave convex distortion to such 
an extent when tried on a plate 10 inches 
square by Mr. Sutton, that, according to that 
gentleman, the image of a window-frame, to 
which the camera was pointed, was bent in-* 
wards at its extremities like a barrel ; and by 
measurement he ascertained *'ihat when this 
curved line touched the edge of the ground glass 
in the middle, the extremities were each ^ths of an 
inch distant from it," This is not cited >vith 
a view to make invidious comparisons between 
my doublet (which gives no distortion) and the 
patented production of any other maker, but 
rather to show that no single cemented lens 
whatever, no matter how or by what number 
of elementary pieces it may be corrected, can 
give pictures of a wide angle without the 
attendance of excessive convex distortion. 

The next peculiarity of the doublet before 
you is that it produces pictures free from flare. 
Those who work with single achromatic lenses 
of good construction are not likely to be prac- 
tically acquainted with this defect, which, under 
certam conditions, is peculiar to ordinary com- 
pound lenses. In the doublet every source o£ 
flare or false light has been removed, and the 
pictures produced by it possess all that exquisite 
cleanness and vigour which charaoteriae thO' 
best productions of the ordinary view-lens. 

A fourth peculiarity of the doublet is, that the 
image is intensely shiarp over the whole of the 
field. This property may easily be obtained 
by a single achromatie meniscus lena of pro- 
per ocmstnietion ; but, as I have prevuHuly 
stated, maiginal distortion to a considerable 
extent must neoesaanly exist If the stop bo 
pushed up dose to th!e lens, lihe diatortion 13 
lessened, bat the flatness of fleld destrc^ed; if 
the stop be removed to tiie necessary mstaoee 
from the lens to restore flatness of 5tM, tbe^ 
is ibe djatortion ineroseed. The mivwaUgo 
derived from Ilia alnlity to iaerease or dieerease 
the ditfbaiioeof tiwatop from the kDa,has been 
duly cppiwiated by Mr« Grubb, who, ia most 
of hb apla&atic view-koses, hasaaiagenioni^ 
constructed mount by whidi the operator has 
a considerable range in fixing the position of 
the stop. A landscape-lens, to give a flat fleU, 
should be externally of a memsens lorm ; and 
the wider the angle to be included, the doefKr 
shoold the curves of the meaiscns 1)0. It so 
happens that some time ago Mr. Button eal- 
ooii^ Ike curves of what he considered the 
best £orm of single achromatic oombinatian ;. 
and eorioualy enough, the front lens of my 
doublet is very ainnilftr in its ooinstniction to the 

Sutton meoiscuB," although my calculations 
•were perfectly independent of Mx. &itton?s» 
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Henoe, should any circumstance arise which 
renders it desirable to employ a single instead 
of the double lens, the front lens of my doublet 
supplies the most perfect single view-lens which 
can be constructed; for the field is flat, the 
angle of view is large, and the definition 
superb. But in this altered form, as I have 
ali«ady stated, it will not answer properly for 
architectural subjects, onaccoimt of its tendency 
to curve the mai^^al lines. It possesses this 
tendency in common with every single view- 
lens, whether patented or not, although, from 
the peculiarity of its construction, it gives 
much less distortion than any other. It is 
only in its completed form, or when both 
lenses are in situ, that absolute freedom frt>m 
distortion is secured. 

Having now briefly stated the peculiarities 
belonging to the doublet, allow me in conclu- 
sion to state that this lens has been made in 
consequence of repeated demands by our leading 
photographers, to produce for tiiem a lens 
which should give pictures of very wide angle, 
brilliancy of detail, freedom from distortion, 
and be withal of a moderate size : these con- 
ditions I consider to be fulfilled in the doublet 
now before you. 

Having stated what the doublet lens does, 1 
shall now briefly conclude by giving a short 
description of what it is. In eztemad form it 
bears a close resemblance to the globe lens of 
the late lamented Mr. Harrison, of New York ; 
but its essential construction is veiy dissimilar, 
its corrections being differentiy effected, as may 
be seen in the annexed diagram. 




Both combinations are of the deep meniscus 
form, but are differentiy achromatized. The 
general optical arrangement is such that, while 
this instrument yields nothing in brilliancy of 
definition to the best single view-lens, a re- 
markably large angle, a very flat field, and 
straight marginal Imes are the admitted cha- 
racteristics of my doublet. I confidentiy sub- 
mit that, as a viewAeiia, it is better than any 
other ; as an architectural lens, it is unsur- 
passed ; as a copying lens, it has no rivaL 

The accompanying prints are submitted to 
the examination of the Members of your 



Society in illustration of the capabilities of 
my doublet. 

Mr. James G. Tuinnr proposed that a vote 
of thanks be awarded to Mr. Ross for his very 
important communication, and also for his 
kindness in forwarding for exhibition such a 
beautiful collection of very perfect views 
taken by the new doublet. 

The Secretary then read the following Re- 
port by the Coimcil : — 

The Council, in accordance with the Lavs 
of the Society, have now, at the conclusion of 
the Ninth Year of its existence, to present 
their Annual Report to this Meeting. 

The Council are glad to have it in their 
power to report the continued efficiency and 
prosperity of the Society, although they have 
still to regret the want of additional Members, 
and would again urge upon every one in the 
Society the desirability of doing their utmost 
to add to their numbers, as the best means of 
increasing its usefulness and strength. 

The following Papers have been read during 
the Session : — 

On a New Method of Photographic Printing ; 
by Mr. Thomas Fox, Alloa. 

Printing in Carbon, illustrated; by Mr. 
John Pouncy, Dorchester. 

On the Application of the Camera and Lan- 
tern to the Illustration of Popular Science ; by 
Professor Archer. 

New Collodion Printing Process, applicable 
to Yitreous, Enamelled, And other surfaces ; by 
Mr. James G. Tiuiny. 

On the Glass Room and Portrait Camera ; 
by Thomas Sutton, B.A., Jersey. 

On the Temperature of the Bath and Deve- 
loping Solution, as afiecting Photographic 
Operations ; by Mr. Thomas Rodger, St An- 
drews. 

On the Wothlytype Process ; by Mr. J. T. 
Taylor, London. 

It will be seen from the above list that the 
importance and interest of the communications 
read to the Society have in no way fallen off. 

At the request of many Members of the 
Society, the Council were induced once more 
to make arrangements for a General Exhibi- 
tion, although with the knowledge that no 
better room ooul^ be had than the one which 
was previously found to be so unsatiflfoctory 
as regards situation. 

The Exhibition was accordingly open firom 
20th December to 18th Pebruary ; and the 
Council are glad to report that, Photographi- 
cally, no previous Exhibition has been such a 
success, whether as regards the beauty or the 
variety of the works exhibited. 

The Committee appointed by the Council 
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selected the following pictares, for wliich they 
recommended that the Silyer Medals of the 
Society should be awarded : — 

To Mr.H. P. Bobinson (London) the medal 
for portraiture, for his Picture of " Brenda" ; 
Mr. James Mudd (Manchester) the medal for 
landscape, for his View of " Dunham Park " ; 
Mr. Thomas Annan (Glasgow) the medal for the 
best View in ScotUnd, for his " Dumbarton 
Castle" ; Mr. John Smith (Damwick Tower) 
the medal for the beet view by an amateur, for 
his Picture "On the Leader near Melrose"; 
Mr. J. Ramsay L'Amy (Dunkenny) the medal 
for the best group ; Mr. Samuel Highley (Lon- 
don) an extra medal, for a series of Microscopic 
Objects enlai^ed for the magic lantern; the 
Pantascopic Gompany(London) an extra medal, 
for PanorandcYiewB taken with the pantascopic 
camera. 

The Gouncil are glad to say that, to judge 
from the letters of acknowledgment returned 
by those who received them, the Medals of 
this Society are held in the highest possible 
esteem, — a proof that the various Prize Com- 
mittees have successfully striven, through a 
series of years, in their difficult and arduous 
task, to give honest and conscientious awards. 

The Ck>uncil have to regret, however, that 
this Exhibition, like its last predecessors, has 
proved a failure financially, the loss to the 
Society being £48 ISs. 9d. This has been the 
fate, more or less, of every recent Photogra- 
phic Exhibition, and is the more to be re- 
gretted, as it is the opinion of some of the best 
Photographers in the country, and others 
qualified to judge, that the future progress of 
this beautiful art depends more on public ex 
hibitions for its advancement than on anything 
else. 

The Council have this year selected for dis- 
tribution to the Society the prize portrait by 
Mr. H. P. Robinson, entitled " Brenda." This 
fine specimen of portraiture is now being 
printed, and will shortly be distributed to the 
Members. 

In order to facilitate the prompt publication 
of the reports of the meetings in the " Photo- 
graphic Journal," the Council would recom- 
mend that the Monthly Meetings of this Society 
be held next Session on the first Tuesday of 
the month, in place of the second, as at pre- 
sent, which would allow ample thne for the 
report to appear in the first publication after 
each meeting, which is frequently impossible 
mider the present arrangement. 

Keeping in view the loss sustained by this 
year's Exhibition, the Council would recom- 
mend that the Council now to be elected con- 
sider, during de summer, whether there should 
be a Oenend EzhifaitioOy or not, next session ; 



but that the Society offer the following Medals 
for competition : — 

For the Best View taken by a dry process ; 
the details of the process to be communicated 
to the Society. 

For the Best^View, taken by an Amateur, 
by any process. 

For the Best Portrait. 

For the Best Enlargement (View of Archi- 
tectural Subject). 

For Ihe Best Enlargement of a Portrait. 

Enlargements must be, superficially, at least 
four times the size of the original picture. 

The Council to have the power of awarding 
extra Medals for any picture of sufficient 
merit which may not have been included ia 
the above list. 

All the pictures must be untouched, and 
from single negatives, except in the case of 
Views, which may have the sky printed from 
another negative, or they may be toned or 
shaded before fixing. 

As required by l£e Laws of the Society, the 
President, the Senior Vice-President (Mr. Ho- 
ratio Boss), the four Senior Members of Council 
(Messrs. A. Y. Herries, J. Ramsay L'Amy^ 
Thomas Bell, and William Walker), the Hono- 
rary Secretary, and the Honorary Treasurer 
retire on this occasion, but are re-eligible. 

The Honorary Secretary, however, has inti- 
mated a desire to retire from office. 

The Council would suggest that the Presi- 
dent be re-elected ; that Mr. George Moir be 
elected Vice-President, in room of Mr. Horatio 
Boss ; that the Treasurer and Auditor be re- 
elected ; that Colonel Bell be elected Secretaty, 
and that Messrs. Horatio Boss, Archibald 
Broun, T. B. Johnston, and W. D. Clark be 
added to the Council, in room of Messrs. J. 
Bamsay L'Amy, William Walker, GFeozge Moir, 
and Colonel BeU. 

Abgtraet of the Honorary Treasurer's Aeeount. 

From the Account of the Honorary Trea- 
surer, which, with the Docquet of the Hono- 
rary Auditor, certifying its accuracy, was laid 
before the Meeting, it appears that 

The sum of the Chaige is X433 16 

The Discharge is 170 12 10 J 

Balance in favour of the Society £263 3 IJ 

List of Office-bearers, 1865-66. 

Patron, — His Boyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

JfVetu20n<.— 8irBavidBrewster,K.H.,F.B.8., 
&c. dbc. 

Viee'PresidmUs,—B/ei7.J>. T. E. Dmmmond ; 
Geoige Moir. 

Council. — ^Horatio Boss; James 0. Tunny; 
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Wm. Scott Elliot; 0. G. H. Kinnear; T. B. 
Johnston; Archibald Broun; W. D. Clark; 
A, Y. Herries. 

Honorary Treasurer, — ^H, G. Watson. 

HoTwrary Secretary, — Colonel Thomas Bell. 

Honorary Auditor, — John Cay. 

On the motion of the Chaibmak^ seconded 
by Mr. C. G. H. EjmrEAB, the Report was 
approved of. 

Mr. G. M. Tttler said that he rose 4;o pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to their late Secretary, 
Mr. Johnston, for the very efficient manner in 
which he had discharged the duties of his 
office : he was sure they would all agree with 
him in saying that the Society is greatly 
indebted to that gentleman for its present 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Mr. Johnston in reply said, Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, I beg to return you my sincere 
thinks for the compliment you have paid me. 
On leaving office I would desire to say that 
nothing but want of leisure would have in- 
duced me to relinquish it, so long as the 
Society would have been pleased to retain my 
services; and I shall eter look back with 
pleasure to the intercourse I have had with 
many kind friends and correspondents as 
Honorary Secretary of the Photographic So- 
ciety of Scotland. 

The Chahlman said that only one duty more 
remained to conclude the business of the 
Session, which was to propose a vote of thanks, 
which he had much pleasure in doing, to the 
Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Auditor. 
You all know how much the Society is in- 
debted to those gentlemen for the trouble they 
take in managing the financial department of 
the Society. 



NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
The ordinary Monthly Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
on Wednesday, May 3, Mr. Hislop, P.R.A.S., 
in the Chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Bamett) read the 
Minutes of the last Meeting. 

The Chaibman stated that notice had been 
given that this Meeting would be made special 
for the purpose of making a slight alteration 
in the Rules of the Association with respect to 
the period of opening and closing the Session. 

Mr. W. Warwick Kino moved a formal re- 
solution altering Rule 6, the effect of which is 
that the Sessions will in future commence in 
October and dose in June, instead of com- 
mencing in September and closing in May, as 
hantofore; 



Mr. BocxETT seconded the resolution, which 
was put and agreed to num. c<m. 

The Chairman said he had the pleasm^ to 
announce that at the next Meeting Mr. T. WT. 
Burr would read a paper '^ On the application 
of Photography to the continuous sdf-regis- 
tration of magnetic and meteorological pheno- 
mena as practised at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich." 

Mr. W. Davis, Juil, Photographic Artist, of 
Sussex Place, Regent's Park, was elected a 
Member of the Association. 

The Chaixkak called attention to some 
beautiful photographs of views in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nelson, New Zealand, which were 
exhibited by Mr. Davis. He said he behoved 
they were all by the dry process, and that 
some were developed by iron. 

Mr. BocKETT inquired what collodion had 
been employed. 

Mr. Davis said he had used Ponting's col- 
lodion. They were prepared with a lO-grain 
solution of tannin, washed before the paper 
was coated, and slightly afterwards, then dried. 
He had developed with a 60-grain solution of 
iron, which brought out the image instantly. 

Mr. SiupsoK said he supposed the tannin 
was thoroughly washed away. 

Mr. Davis replied that he had not taken 
special pains to do so ; he had merely poured 
about 4 oz. of water over the plates, which 
were glass stereoscopic plates ; some that he 
washed thoroughly he did not think were bo 
good. 

Mr. BocKETT inquired whether the light in 
New Zealand was very vivid. 

Mr. Davis said there was always very clear 
weather, but he did not think the light was 
more intense than in England. In reply to 
further inquiries, he stated that he employed 
Dallmeyer's No. 1 B pprtrait lenses, and used 
the third-sized stage from the smallest. 

Mr. W. W. Kiif o asked as to the keeping- 
qualities of the plates in New Zealand. 

Mr. Davis said he prepared them one day 
and used them two days afterwards. 

On the suggestion of the Chairman, the 
thanks of the Association were voied to Hr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Sprihghah exhibited an improved 
Camera-slide. The slide is pireesed upon hj 
a slight strip of ebony, with two or three 
springs behind it. When the shutter is down, 
the strip of ebony keys into a bevelled groove, 
and cuts off the possibility of any light enter- 
ing, and at the same time all projections on 
the slide are done away with. In one modi- 
fication of the invention the slide is pressed be- 
tween two strips of ebony during the whols 
of its motions. Mr« SpriaJ^iam abo ofaibitsd 
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1 large Camera and a Camera-Stand, which 
illowB of a considerable amount of horixontal 
md vertical motion to the camera, at the aame 
ime that it is strongly fixed to tiie stand by 
three modes of support. 

After some conversation, thanks were voted 
\o Mr. Spiingham. 

Mr. G.W.Bncpsoirreadthefollowingpaper: — 

CoUodio^cMoride of Silver on Opal Glass* 

Tee method of printing on opal glass by means 
•f coUodio-chloride of nlver is the most simple 
h practice, and the most satisfactory in result 
•f any process for the purpose with which I 
im acquainted. For producing transparencies 
either on opal or plain glass, or mica, it is 
equal in result, and simpler in detail than the 
▼arious processes of pr(>ducing transparencies 
by development, whilst for pictures by reflected 
H^t it gives vigour, brilliancy, and delicacy 
not easily otherwise attained. The short no- 
tice at which I undertook, at the request of 
the committee, to bring the subject before this 
meeting, does not, I regret, permit me to do 
more than state very briefly the means em- 
ployed for producing the specimens on the 
table, without entering into the various modi- 
fications of which the process is capable. But 
the details I shall state are such as }iave given 
me uniformly successful results. 

The coUodio-chloride of silver is prepared, 
with some slight modifications, very similarly 
to that I have used for printing on paper. To 
each ounce of collodion are added — 

Nitrate of silver 7^ grains 

Chloride of strontium . . 2 „ 

Citric acid 1 grain. 

It will be seen by those who remember my 
fonnula for coUodio-chloride for printing on 
paper, that there is a little less free nitrate of 
silver, and a little more chloride, than I used 
for paper, and in each ounce of collodion a 
grain of citric acid. If the coUodio-chloride 
prepared for paper was used on glass, the 
image was wanting in vigour, and, moreover, 
the nitrate of silver was apt to crystallize on 
the surface in drying.- Sl^g^tly reducing the 
proportion of nitrate of silver and adding 
citric add, produced just the condition for 
giving satis&ctory vigour on glass. The use 
of citric acid to give vigour was suggested 
some months ago by a gentleman who prefers 
to be known as " The Photographer's Assist- 
ant." It gives vigour in printing on paper, 
l)ut appears to retard toning. On glass it 
produces no such result, toning going on ra- 
pidly. Possibly there may be many sub- 
Btanoes which would produce a similar vigour, 
but at present this answers satisfactorily. 
The collodion contains equal portions of 



ether and alcohol, the amount of cotton vazy* 
ing with its quality. Of the sample I have 
been using, six grams give a satis&ctory coU 
lodion. It is as important here as in print- 
ing on paper, that the collodion should be one 
dzying free from all opalescence or opacity 
before the sensitive salts are added. Some of 
the specimens on the table are produced by a 
sample of collodio-chloride prepared by Messrs* 
Mawson and Swan expressly for printing on 
glass, and it answers exceedingly well, espe- 
cially with a vigorous negative. 

The various kinds of opal glass give widely 
diflerent results, some of which are peculiar 
and interesting. One sample ground perfectly 
flat, but not polished, having indeed a surface 
like fine ground glass, and from which I hoped 
to secure some fine effects, I have not been 
able to use at all, and have lost several good 
pictures by trying it All goes on well until 
the dr3ring, and ^en the film invariably splits 
up into ribbons, although the same collodion 
on polished glass has shown no such disposition. 
Very singularly, moreover, it has happened in 
some cases that a distinct image remained im- 
printed on the ground opal glass after the col- 
lodion had spUt away. 

The glass giving the most satisfoctoiy re- 
sults is a thiddy flashed glass, of pure- white 
surface, ground and polished. This, whilst 
leaving something to desire on the score of 
colour— a warmer <fr more cream-like tint 
would be better — answers in all respects per- 
fectly. With the samples of collodion I have 
used, which are somewhat contractile, an edg- 
ing of varnish or dilute albumen has been 
found necessary, to prevent the film leaving 
the gkss in toning, fixing, ftc. I have not 
found any especial pains in cleaning necessary, 
a hasty rub with a tuft of cotton wool and a 
little alcohol being the only cleansing employed, 
and, in many cases, merely rubbing the sur- 
face of the glass as it came from ^e dealer, 
with a clean doth, has been found sufficient. 

The glass I have mentioned gives an exceed- 
ingly delicate and pleasing sur&ce, and a very 
brilliant-looking picture. The same glass, 
before it is ground and polished, having a 
smooth but slightly granular surface, gives for 
some pictures a very fine effect, having some- 
what the appearance presented by a rough 
drawing-paper very suitable for large heads. 

Another sample of glass of an entirely differ- 
ent kind, being a pot-metal, white through* 
out, instead of flashed, has given some veiy 
curious results. It is beautiful in texture, 
good in colour, and promised exceedingly well ; 
but from some cause, of the exact nature of 
which I have not yet satisfied myself, it does 
not yield such brilliant pictures with the same 
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sasBple of qdilodinn, and fiom the same 
tiFes, as the flashed glass; and what is not 
len odd, the .prmts seem to possess an amount 
of sofkness and delioacy of gradation not to he 
ftmnd in other impressions from the same ne- 
gailve. The prints so ohtained are oidnurahle 
as transparencies, but lack foroe by reflected 
light, tiie image appearing to be actually 
smiken into the glass. At flrst I thought that 
this was due to tibe translucenoy of the mate- 
rial, which, like ivory, xaquired backing with 
some white material to give the lights their due 
vigour; but on trying this, the prints were 
atUl found wanting in foroe. I then thought 
that the collodion must have become decom- 
posed and gave an opalescent fllm, which caused 
the Bunken-in effect. But the same collodion 
COL other glass was all ri§^t, and a fresh collo- 
dasax on this glass still gave the same soft 
sunkon-in-loolung pictures by reflected light. 
The cause really appears to be in the trans- 
luoency of the glass : there is no white reflect- 
ing surface to fbrm the lights of the picture — 
tiio light passes partially into the glass instead 
of being r^eeted from its surface. In some 
cases tMs is strikingly illustrated ; the black 
portions of the picture being actually on the 
sqrface, reflect light from that plane, whilst 
tiie lights being in the glass, as it were, appear 
beneath the darks, which in some cases, when 
viewed with a stoong light, actually caat a 
shadow on the lights beneath. The pictures 
have an exquisitely delicate and diaphanous 
effect, and are perfect as transparencies, but 
they lack some degree of foroe, compared with 
similar pictures on the flashed glass. 

Afiber the plate is coated with collodion, and 
quite dry — I prefer to flnish before the fire, so 
as to seoure pcaf ect safety' — it is placed carefully 
on the negative, and, in my practice, exposed 
in a common printing-frame. In some cases I 
hove, by a little eontrivance, managed to exa- 
mine them without any displacement ; ,but in 
most oases I have relied very much upon judg- 
ment, or guess. With a negative without any 
veil or d^osit in the deepest shadows, I And 
it possible to form a veiy accurate judgment by 
watching the darkening, and when the deepest 
shadows appear broujEed I And the whole pic- 
ture sufficiently done. With negatives having 
no bare glass, even in the deepest shadows, no 
indication of progress can be seen, and it is 
neoeasary to rely solely on personal judgment, 
4M8Qd upon A knowledge of the negative. I 
find the exposore to be somewhat leas than is 
ne c c as ar y with paper prints. Insomeinstanoes 
I hanre found on exposure of five minutes in 
sunshine soffioient, whilst with a veiy opake 
negative an hour has been required. I find 
thai it is wiser to over-ei^OBe tiian to under- 



eocpoae, for two or thxee reasons. In flie £ii^ 
plaoe, a dark picture on opal glass has muf 
transparency and delicacy than a dark .prmt oi 
paper ; in the next place, whilst if the im- 
pression be too light it is useless, if it be Im 
dark it makes an excellent transparency; 
and finally, it is possible to reduce an am- 
printed proof on opal glass with c^anicb i 
potassium quite successfully. Here is a spe- 
cimen which, having been foq^otten, was over- 
printed to blackness in its highest lights ; afie 
toning and fixing, it was still like the portzai; 
of a negro. A strong solution of cyanide i 
potassium was applied, and in a few seconds it 
was reduced to a reasonable depth. 

When printed sufficiently — and I may hev 
state that I find just about the same amount 
of over-printing necessary as it is usual ts 
give the albumenized paper — 'the print is toned 
by any of the alkaline gold-toning sdutiao^ 
the only condition necessary being that tlte 
solution should be very dilute, and it is betta 
old, as the toning generally goes on Teiy 
energetically, and it is easy to over-tone. 

The fixing is effected with hyposulphite fi 
soda, one ounce in ten of water ; five nunates 
are sufficient for the operation of fixing, i 
few minutes' thorough washing under a tap an 
sufficient to remove all the hyposulphite. Tbe 
tone deepens considerably on drying. 

The same process, printing deej^, gives a 
plain glass or mica very fine transparencitf 
for the magic lantern, or other purposes, h 
is probable, as Mr. Swan has suggested, that ft 
valuable method of reproducuag ji^gatives mar 
be found in this method of printing. Some 
further reference to this method of printing on 
other substances must be reserved for anodier 
occasion. 

The Chairman said the Association weremwi 
indebted to Mr. Simpson. He thought there w» 
a great deal to be made out of this oiscoveij, td 
he hoped the attention of photographexs would le 
specially directed to it 

Mr. Simpson, in reply to a question, said he ^ 
made inquiry, and was informed that the op^ 
lescencein the fflass was the same in bothinstsaoM*' 
but he doubted the correctness of the statement 

Mr. GossETT said, he was rather suipriMd tf 
the film floating off the sorface. He had olN 
floated ooHodion on common glass, and coiitt 
•flcarcely remove it afterwards. 

Mr. W. W. Kmo asked whether same of^^ 
specimens ^chihited would do for tzBiiqMieiioa& 

Mr. Simpson said, some of them wete mteom 
for transparencies. 

Mr. BocKETT wished to know whether, in cae? 
(ff actual contact, the chloride df sflrer wouW 
answer if employed in the copvinff-'preBS. 

Mf. Simpson eaid it would te slower, imtode 
veloped; but otherwise it wDaLhi.anBWBr. 

A M^«*«T»»^^ asked, with xafezenoe tommmv^ 
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fGcmBOM, -wfaetfaer the ebBnucals had ptnetnited 
mto the glaas, or whether the colouring-matters in 
fhe gkss had entered into comhination. with the 
alver. 

Mr. 9jupa<m said, he was disnosed to believe 
the latter, inasmuch as it had not Deenmnovedby 
wttBhisg; HJe had had platea of opal glass- (K)m-> 
^lately stained after two oc thzee pzintingv, whioh 
aeither add nor cyanide would, remove^ For 
mmsparenciea^jnicahad tiiis great advantage; that 
the transporenciefi could Be printed by supeniosi- 
tion, and the process couldbe watched tlirougnout. 

Mr: Coixis said-, there could* be no doubt about 
His stnning of the glass in' l&ese instances; it 
ftonnd.yeiiy eaualy, 

Mr. S^mEnm looutned. whether soiphiuio; aidd 
Ud; been tried fan oleamng the plates. 

Mr. SiMjE?90i» said, he had tried it. 

The Chaibman said, he hod been in the habit 
cf using half parts of sulgRuric acid for the pur- 
pose, and found that ft answered* admirably. 

Mt CeopRB' said, he hadf used citric acid for 
■rlutiug' oni albmnenized paper: H» heasd that it 
Uobbeen used in-tduspvocesff and gave ^veatiTV- 
soar.. But^ upoR. printing, ha was aatonished to 
find, the pictnzes' wonderfully soft xathes thou briL- 
Hant; in other reapeats they were- very beautiftiL 
With some negatives, from which he was unable 
JO get anyprints, he had' by this means succeeded 
in getting* very sarislnctory results.* He did' not 
loiow wlntlier an^ otiier membei! of the AsMeia^ 
tion had tried citnc acid in tha'pziBtiiig<4)atli*. if 
Bo^he^^euld) be ^lud to heaa thezesult. He £Qand 
it toned rather more slowly. 

Mr. SiHPsoN said^ Mr. Cooper^s experience was 
somewhat singular m this respect. In a conver- 
sation which, he had recently had with Mr. Frank 
IHibtt, that g^ntlknon- mentioned the extreme 
^imv whicdlv m Ms eicperience, the nse^ o^citMte 
of silver in tfaa prihriag-batii' gsve^ 

Mp. EtnobBB aaidy he- had tried; paper piapBoed 
with acetate of silver aa well^ aa ohLonde) aoa also 
citric acid, in. the printinfi^-baith, but never foimd 
any advantage from it* The pictiujes printed ex- 
ceedinriy red, and toned very slowly indeed. 

Mr. SIMPSON had found the same result There 
vas certainly great vigour; but the print obsti- 
nately refused to tone, and it was dimcult to get 
beyond a brown tone by any maana. 

The Chauuian, in answer to Mr. Cooper,, said 
he had been in the habit of usin^ dilute albumen 
for some time, always filtering it very carefully. 
But duriuff the last few months he haa adopted a 
plan which he found much better: it gave less 
dust, and was altogether more reiuLilv employed. 
He took a small auantity of dilute' afbumen m a 
bsttle, and flushea it over the glass. Eveiy par- 
ticle of dust was earned off in that way, ana he 
found that it was much more free from specks 
than could possibly be secured by the most careful 
filteriM. He had also been in the habit of using 
it in au casea in which much free development* or 
mneh intensity was lequiied. He had ocHutmdy 
fxperieoGed the loss of a picture from splitting up 
in dryinar, and had hwsa anxious to adopt some 
means which would give a good surface as ouickly 
M possible. By the simple method he had men- 
tioned, he had found that all extra precautions as 
to filtering were superseded. He inquired of Mr. 



Simpson* whether he had suooeaded in fiunlitaluig 
the manufacture of collodio-chloride P 
Mr. Sr&rpsox said^he had not made the attempt 
The CHAiHJf AX, m closing the conversation, said 
he wouTd take Hie- opportunity of stating that in 
connexion with' the* pnoposed* £Bchibition of Arts 
audi SfimufiKtayee^ ror IfortH^aBteni* London^ 
wiriehr was tbr be- heldl in; the AgriouUiuak Bhdl 
dkuanqg the* enaainfip autumn, it was contem^atedi 
that ^limitadnumber ofMiedalaahouidtbe awardedi 
in the Photognimhia denartment. He also stated 
that the Committee haa suoceeded in separating 
the apparatus from the pictures, and that the latter 
would be exhibited' in the Fine Arts Department. 
The medals would be.aivaixfedsepaistB^ for eaoh. 
The details were now under the consideratbu' of 
the Committee, and he hoped that shortly the 
members of the Association would receive a cir- 
cular stating the conditions of exhibition. It was 
very dBsissblb that every effort shoidd be made- to 
obtain good specimens on this occasion^ as it was 
the first oppoztnnxty of having an fixhiBidaiLundBr 
their own supervision, close at hand, and with the 
advantage of^ a good light for the pictures. 

The proceedings were then.adjo«me£ 



How to pAnt Enlarged Powtwesy without the 
Sunn's direct Bays T 

To the Editor of the PhotOffra^MoJhumal, 
Niddry ILodge, EeBBiiigtan,,M2k9 4, 1865. 

Sir, — ^As a contrifaator of simiby papers to 
the * Photographic Journal,* I veintnra-to ask if 
any other contributor will be kind enough to 
describe a good method of preparimg: sensitive 
paper for printing enlarged po8itt769 in a ca- 
mera, without using the suifis dSreet lays ? 

A solar camera is costly;, and can: only be 
used when the sky is clear. By t^ method 
described (vol. v., December II, 1858, No. 74, 
p. 100)IcaiLnuigni£yorrediiGe-toany^amoniit, 
and use any Lens,. vntL or witiiout lite susf s 
dicect m^ Witb ar qfuuster-jdata portrait-* 
lena ondJ am iirdbatopv 9 small negati^re- image 
on gfess, enlhrgedfire diameters,. pnntsr on.vret 
collodion, ill fivo seconds,, with light from the 
zenithjpasscd through ground gras8,on a cloudy 
day. I can thxis> print large, sharp, transparent 
positives on glhss, and, by repeating the print- 
ing, large negntivev oit gfess or on* paper. I 
want to print Ihrge paper positives* from, small 
glass negatives t^en from nature, for reasons 
given in the paper quoted, and because every 
extra printing and chemical operation loses 
some detail, and adds trouble, cost, and rii^ 
of failure. 

Where collodion films were prmted in five 
seconds, salted paper was exposed for two 
hours without changing colour; the paper wa« 
then pliEiced under a negative and exposed fbr 
a few minutes in the ordinary manner, witft 
the usual result. Another paper, tried witft a 
professional photographer, also fidled. Amongst 
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your numerous readers, some one may have 
found, and may be willing to describe, either 
by letter or in the Journal, a process by which 
pictures can be taken on paper, in a camera, 
with some exposure, long or short, in a place 
of light, where pictures are taken on collodion 
with an exposure of half a minute, or five se- 
conds, or a shorter time. Of many methods 
the best yet discoyered ought to be Imown, and 
the * Journal of the Photographic Society ' is 
the proper medium for its publication. 

J. F. Campbell. 

P.S.— -I send a sketch of my dark room, fitted for 
enlarging. 




A. A sheet of ^lass to keep out dust or rain . b. Boof, 
with a hole in it. c. Box and slide to hold the nega- 
tiye. D. Slide for the lens. k. A board to shut off 
light. F. Sliding table for the foousing-screen and 
sensitiye surface, o. Floor. 

" Photographs in Natural Colours.^' 

To the President and Members of the Photo- 
graphic Society, London, 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 
April 7th, 1865. 
OsNTLEicEN, — I b^ to stato that I ' am a 
subscriber to the 'Photographic Journal,' and 
that having read in the issue of the 15th 
February last an extract from the 'Star,' 
February 6th, which alludes to my photo- 
graphic process, I am desirous to amend the 
very flattering article in question, for the sake 
of truth as well as of my character. 

I quote < Photographio Journal,' No. 154, 
page 206 :— 



1. " Photographs in Colours, — ^An article on 
scientific disooyery in the last number of the 
* Bevue Contemporaine,' by Dr. H. Montucci, 
gives a detailed account of the last triumph oC 
the photographic art, due to the indefatigable 
researches of M. Chambay, who has spent the 
last few years at Port Louis, He de France. 
M. Chambay has succeeded in fixing the na- 
tural colours of the object photographed. 

2. '* The operation is as instantaneous as in 
ordinary cases ; and, if the report be not ex- 
aggerated, the likeness obtained has all the 
delicate colouring of a pastel drawing and the 
minute accuracy of miniature-painting." 

Now, the first part of the above quoted lines 
has been the result of an insufiScient under- 
standing of the French paper which has re- 
ported my process in the Mauritius. 

I, in reality, do not '' fix the natural colonis 
of tiie object photographed ;" but I possess t 
process by which the ordinary proof is trans- 
formed to a coloured one, which is exactly the 
reproduction of what is seen in the ** camera 
obscura" on the ground glass. 

The second part of the aforesaid article 
states that the likeness obtained has all the 
delicate colouring of a pastel drawing and the 
minute accuracy of a miniature-painting. 

I am not conceited in adding that such a 
statement does underrate, if anything, the real 
value of my process. 

Now, Gentlemen, I hope that you will not 
tax me with having intruded on your valuable 
time, considering that it was my duty to rectify 
facts that unwillingly might have led the 
public into error, and consequently thrown a 
bad light on my character. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Chaxbat. 

Carhon-Printing. 

To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

Sib, — I have no intention of following }ii> 
Pouncy through the wilderness of words in 
which he has involved himself and his dauns^ 
and in which he raises a variety of questions 
quite foreign to that at issue. Stript from the 
mass of verbiage, conjecture, and vituperation, 
the object of Mr. Pouncy's letter appears to 
be to prove that he has at various dates, since 
December 1858, exhibited prints by his carbon 
process. The evidence to which he appeals 
are the printed records in your own and other 
journals: this evidence he appears to deem 
conclusive. I have no objection whatever to 
this ; but I must emphatically remind him and 
your readers that it is to exactly the wme 
kind of evidence I appeal to prove that Mm. 
Poitevin and Beauregard invented and pab* 
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liAhed carbon prooesses before Mr. Ponncy's 
name was heard ot This is, indeed, the only 
kind of evidence which can be had by photo- 
graphers generally of either fact. Personal 
knowledge is beyond the reach of the mass of 
photographers. I, for one, have never seen, and 
have no personal knowledge of, either Mr. 
Pouncy, M. Poitevin, or M. Beauregard ; and 
I, like the mass of the photographic world, can 
only rely on published documentary evidence — 
a kind of evidence on which our knowledge of 
half the things in life depends. Prom this 
evidence I leam that Mr. Pouncy cannot be 
the inventor of carbon printing, seeing that 
Poitevin and Beauregard had invented and 
described carbon processes before him. 

Purthermore, although I am in no wise 
concerned to do so, I can now folly confirm 
your statement in January last, that Mr. 
Pouncy had " not advanced so fieur as to justify 
us in the anticipation of any very perfect re- 
sults." After the very extraordinary claims 
made by Mr. Pouncy as to the perfection of 
his pictures, their equality with, or superiority 
\o, silver prints, after what has been written 
by both your weekly contemporaries in con- 
firmation of these claims, you may judge my 
astonishment, on visiting the Exhibition and 
examining with some eagerness these much- 
vaunted prints, to find a few small dingy- 
looking pictures described as intended for 
transfer to earthenware. These, unpromis- 
ing as they were, may, it occurred to me, 
be iinflEiir guides to a judgment of finished 
results; but, on looking farther, I find ex- 
amples labelled as specimens of the printing- 
ink process. These, I have a right to assume, 
are fair specimens of the capabilities of the 
process ; they are there for the public to ex- 
amine, and I would urge upon all interested in 
the question to make the examination. For 
niy own part, I have no hesitation in affirming 
that, in my poor judgment, they are about as 
worthy to be compared with sQver prints as 
one of the rude woodcuts adorning one of 
Catnach's ballads is to the finest mezzotinto 
that ever was produced by Cousin. I am 
loth to trespass farther upon your space, but 
I cannot well suppress my indignation that 
your photographic contemporaries quoted by 
Mr. Pouncy in his last letter — ^the < Photo- 
graphic News,' the * British Journal,' and the 
< Photographic Notes' — should have so far 
misled the public as to bestow such unqualified 
praise upon productions in every sense so un- 
worthy of approval ; for whilst I can readily 
understand the kindness of motive which dic- 
tates encouragement to a persevering man, I 
cannot accept it as a fair counterbalance to an 
offence like that of misleading the public. 



In conclusion. Sir, I am glad to endorse the 
opinion expressed in the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council to manage 
the Exhibition, copies of which were circulate 
at the recent Soiree, and recommend the public 
to examine and judge for themselves as to 
how much remains to be done before present- 
able prints can be produced by this process. 

J. Cabus CaofTOir. 

P.S. I find, on referring to Mr. Pouncy's 
exceedingly long letter in your last, that I 
have omitted to refer to a point on which I 
had intended to ask a question. Can you tell 
me the meaning of the extraordinary paragraph 
in which Mr. Pouncy seems to confound or 
identify me with the writer of a review of 
the year in your January number ? Or will 
you kindly assure your readers and Mr. Pouncy 
that J. Cams Crofton has not the good fortune 
to be associated with your Journal ; and as he 
has no connexion with the press, nor acquaint- 
ance with a provincial editor whom he can 
employ to take up cudgels for him, he must 
decline to waste lus time with further corre- 
spondence on an uninteresting subject. 

[We scarcely understand the allusion in Mr. 
Pouncy's letter, in reference to which our cor- 
respondent questions us. The " Summary of the 
Year," to a paragraph in which Mr. Pouncy 
takes exception, was written by a member of 
our present editorial staff, and we are solely 
responsible for it. Of Mr. Crofton we know 
nothing beyond what we derive from his cor- 
respondence, but are assured by a mutual 
friend that he is a gentleman of great respect- 
ability, who has been long interested in pho- 
tography. As both he and Mr. Pouncy have 
hod a fair hearing, we must for the present 
decline to insert further correspondence on 
this subject. — 'Ed.'] 



The Ebumeum Process, 

As promised in our last, we now give some de- 
tails of the *' Ebumeum Process" of photo- 
graphy. The distinctive name, wo may re- 
mark, is derived firom the Latin word ebur 
(ivory). The appearance of the pictures pro- 
duced by this mode of printing is suggestive 
of a picture on ivory ; hence the name. 

The first part of the process consists in pro- 
ducing a transparency on glass. The method 
of doing this is too wdl known to all our readers 
to need recapitulation here ; suffice it to say 
that we have succeeded equally well with trans- 
parencies printed both by wet and dry col- 
lodion. 

The glass plate should, before being coated 
with collodion, receive a slight coating of an 
ethereal solution of wax, according to the me- 
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l&od first described in these pages by Mr. 
Wenderoth, of Philadelphia. This is then 
robbed off, but sufficient will still remain to 
effect all that is required by tiiis treatment 

The plate is now coated with a tough col- 
lodion, and exposed either in a copying-camera 
or under a negative. 

The development should be conducted in a 
precisely similar manner to that on opal glass. 
Care must be taken that it is not developed so 
far as would be required for a good trans- 
parency, as in that case it will prove to be 
much overdone for this purpose,, and the fin- 
ished picture will be dark and h^vy. 

Afiber fixing, tone the picture either by means 
of ehloride-of-gold solution or bichloride of 
mercury, with the subsequent application of a 
very weak solution of sulphide of ammonium. 
The picture should now be washed, and allowed 
to dry spontaneously. 

Saving been placed on a leveUing-stand, 
tiiere is now poured over the face of the pic- 
ture a solution prepared thus : — Put five ounces 
of gelatine to soak in twenty ounces of water. 
When it has swelled up, which it will do in a 
few hours, place the vessel containing it in 
another vessel of hot or boiling water ; by this 
means the whole will be liquefied. Now place 
in a mortar one ounce of oxide of zinc, half an 
ounce of glycerine, and about an ounce of 
water. Mix thoroughly together, and then 
add it to the warm gelatine solution, which 
should be previously filtered through flanneL 
After stirring well together, allow it to repose 
for one or two hours, and decant &om any 
sediment which may have fallen. 

This is the solution which is poured over the 
jnoture. When used, it should be warmed to 
about 100° Fahr. The plate thus coated with 
gelatine should be retained in its level position 
until the film is quite set, after which it may 



the glass to the width of about an eighth part 
of an inch. 

It is important that the gelatine be tho- 
rou^y dry before removing it from the glaas. 
The inventor finds that tfbout thirty-six houiB 
in a temperature of between 60^ and 70® will 
effectually do this. If too short a time has 
been allowed for drying, the surface of the pic- 
ture is apt to become duU. 

By these instructions any careful operator 
will bo enabled to practise the "ebumciim 
process " without much risk of failure. Hur- 
ried or imperfect drying of the gelatine will 
prove the most common source of failure ; but 
bearing in mind the time specified above— 
thirty-six hours in a warm room — ^this may be 
effectually guarded against. There is a deli- 
cacy, a tranparency, and general beauty about 
these pictures, which will commend the procew 
to all who can appreciate such desirable quali- 
ties in this class of photographic pictures. 

[The above process, a description of which we 
have taken fi*om the < British Journal of Photo- 
graphy,' is the invention of Mr. Burgess of Ifor- 
wich. We are informed that that gentleman, 
wishing to remunerate himself in some degree, 
chained the sum of two guineas to those to 
whom he imparted the secret ; he also gratui- 
tously sent various editors the description of his 
mode of manipulation, one of whom at once 
made publicly known the details. — Ed.] 

Bot/al Scottish Society of Arts, 
The above Society proposes to award prizes 
of different values, of thirty sovereigns and 
under, in gold or silver medals, silver plate, 
or money, for approved communications pri- 
marily submitted to the Society by Fellows or 
others, relative to inventions, discoveries, and 
. - ... - . improvements in the mechanical and chemical 

be put aside in a warm place until quite dry, i ^rta in general, and in their relation to the 
which wiU occupy about thirty-six hours. At ; fi^e arts, and also to means by which the 
the end of this time it may receive a coating of ■ natural productions of the country may be 
ether, plain collodion, or of spirit- varnish ; and | j^^de more available. The Society suggests 
when this has become dry, a penknife is run ^he fbUowing as a few of the many subjects 
round the margin of the film, which wiU at ^j^^t may be attended to, viz. :— 
once leave the glass plate. The edges of the i 
picture must now be trimmed, and the picture ^' 



is finished. 

The object of applying the wax to the glass 
plate before coating witih collodion is to cause 

tile film to leave ^e plate with greater cer- „^ « ^^. 

tainty when the gelatine has set than it might 1 water prime moverfr— in steam and 9*^^!l 



Invsntions, Discovrbxbs, ob Imfbovkiib5TP 
IX THB Useful Abtb. 

1. Meehamcal Arts, 

Inventions or improvements in applying ^ 
motive power of men and animals— m wind «» 



otherwise do. Should the film show a liability 
to become detached during the operations of 
developing, washing, &c., this may be obviated 
by charging a camers-hair bmah with a solu- 
tion of india-mbber in benzole (six grains to 



engines, including gas en^es — in pumping, hlow^ 
ing, rollings aawing^ agncultnral, and ^"^^ 
gines and machineft— in cotton and othertextue 
manufiictazing nulls— in ship-bmlding/wood, wo% 
and steel— in lighthouses — ^m mazine piopeUei»- 
in railways, pi^t, and signals— in «®<^*''^'2J! 

-niMf tnrvht^na <nAioni^_in aMW*^^ and Other i^^ 



Hie mmce), and paBsing it round the edge of ^ netic motive powe^— in ^tric and other 
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gmphie appamtu^ submarine and aeriftl-;«i pho- 
tographic appaxatafl — m ^xe^frwd buildings— ia 
mteMOfply — ^mpaving — Mwerage — in economi- 
cal appliances for impiGvingthe sonitaiy condition 
of towns— in smoke-conaumption and extingniah- 
ing fiiefr—in gas-worlfe — ^in canala and inland na^ 
TigBtion, including the application of steam-power 
to canal traffic— canal locks, inclines, and nfts — 
application of hydraulic power for lifts for domes- 
tic nse— for cranes — ^for printing-presses — orgao- 
hlowin^, and other similar nurposes, where small 
propellmg power is requirea— labour-saving ma- 
chines for working in wood — ^in tools, implements, 
and appiratus for the yarious trades — m bricks, 
encaustic tiles, cements, and mortars — in print- 
in^machines, cases, and rollers — ^in stereotyping 
— m cranes — ^in the machinery for collieries — ^in 
preserving timber and metals in marine works — 
m opticu apparatus for astronomy, surveying, 
and levelling — ^in manu&cture of paper — experi- 
ments on the efiect of low temperatures on metals. 

2. Chef9tieaiArU. 
Inventions or improvements in new and useful 
applications of autta peicha and vulcanized india 
ruoher or simiw gums — in the economical ex- 
traction of chemical principles or useful substances, 
•as paraffine, &c., from c<Md — ^porcelain clay from 
granite or felspar — and metals generally from their 
ores and oxides — ^in dyes — ^in paints — in paper — ^iu 
^lass, especially for lenses — in methods of render- 
ing the electric light available in practice. 

3. MeloHve to the Fme ArU. 
Inventions or improvements in photographic pro- 
cesses, in ^' carbon printing, and in methods of 
printing photographs from their impressions on 
steel or copper plates or lithographic stones — ^in 
electrotype processes — ^in die-sinking — in methods 
ofillustratiug books, to be printed with the letter- 
press — in paper-hangings — in articles of porcelain, 
common ciay^ or metal — in glasa-stoining — in cu- 
rving on stone — ^in chromo-lithography — in 
*^ nature "-printing. 

4. Natural Productions. 
Discovery of plumbago mines — whetstones — of 
woods suitable for engraving. 

n. Experiments applicable to the useful arts. 

HI. (Communications of processes in the useful 
arts practised in this or other countries, but 
not generally known. 

IV. Practical details of public or other undertak- 
ings of national importance, already executed, 
but not previously published; or x^luAble 
suggestions for originating such undertakings. 

Thk Keith Fiuzb, value Thibty Sovbbeigks. 
For some important '^invention, improvement, 
or discovery, in the useful arts, whidi shall be 
primarily submitted to the Society'* during the 
session. 

Trk Hb^bttsit Bze?7nial Pbize^ taltte 

ABOtrr £12. 
{Iftmi awarded during Session 1664-66.) 
^ For such inventions or eommmueatiaiis sub- 



mitted to the Society as ahall he tfipxavedM iff 
the Society, or by their Prize Committee.*' 

The Habdottgalii-Bkisbakb Bxennial PbizE| 

talue £10. 

(If not ama^ded during Susion 1884^66.) 

'* To the ButhoiB or isyentors of eommunicatians 

of merit, which ahall be approved of by the Samely 

or its committee^ and judged by them deserving of 

audi distinction." 

The Keid and Attld Pbiz es. 

For the first, second, and third best models of 
" Anjrthing new in the art of clock- and watch- 
making — ^byjoume^en or master uratch- and 
dock-makers." li these should be oonaidered 
wortiiy of prizes, the yearns interest of the Seid 
and Auld bequest, being about seven j^uineas, di- 
vided among them in such proportions as the 
Prize Committee shall ^x, according to merit. To 
such as deserve it, the Society may add to the 
amount of the prize out of its general funds. 

By the liberality of Charles Cowan, Esq., of 
Logan-house, the president, and his partners, the 
Council are enabled to offer a prize of fifty sove- 
reigns, with the Society's silver medal, for the 
best communication, if otherwise approved, on the 
^' Purifying of Water which has becm used in the 
manufeicture of Paper." 

The processes employed may shortly be stated 
tobe:— 

1. The washing of "filthy rags," and other 
fibrous materials, for which a large quantity 
of pure water is requisite. 

2. The boiling of such materials in an alkaline 
solution, and the washing of the contents of 
the kiers or boilers in which the boiling-ope- 
rations have been conducted. And 

8. The steepinff of the half-stuff in cheats in a 
solution of chloride of lime, and the washing 
of the partially eschausted bleaching-ogent 
from the half-stuff. 
Intending competitors are requested to keep 
especially in view the ctrcumBtanoes in which the 
paper manufacture is carried on on the banks of 
the North £sk, in the county of Edinburgh. The 
merits of any suggestions which may ibe sub- 
nutted wiU be xe^[uded as being of mater value — 

1. By these being e&cted at moderate eocpense, 
and by their being applicable with as littie 
interference as possible with the existing plant 
and mode of manufacture ; and 

2. By any substances, whether in snspensioii or 
solution, hitherto carried off in the stream, 
bdng demonstrated in practice^ and by simple 
means, to be capable of^ imparting feridlity to 
arable or pasture land^ or of being profitably 
applied otnerwise. 

Communications lodged in competition for prizes 
shall not have been patented, nor previously 

fublished, nor read befofe any other Sodety. 
Patented articlas may, however, be exhilnted and 
described. 

For particulars as to the form in which eom- 
munications should be sent, application should be 
made to John Beatson Bell, jBsq., Seoietary, '6, 
Hill-street, £dinbttzgh« 
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JSffMbithn of Arts and Manufactures for North- 
eastern London, 

12 Ookenden Boad, Ulmflton, N. 
Hay, 1865. 
Sib,— I beg to call your attention to the 
following resolutions and suggestions of the 
Committee of the North London Photographic 
Association with reference to the approaching 
Exhibition of Photographs and Photographic 
Apparatus at the Agrictdtural HaU in August 
next ; and in the event of your desiring to be- 
come an exhibitor, I shall be glad to receive 
an application for space at your earliest con- 
venience, to enable the Committee to select 
such a position in the building with regard to 
light, approach, &c., as to ensure the most fa- 
vourable display of the pictures and apparatus 
exhibited. I also beg to inform you that 
Medals both for Photographs and Apparatus 
will be awarded. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

John Bahkktt, Hon. Sec. 
Reaolved : — 
That soecial screens or fittings for Photographs 
may be used by any exhibitor at his own cost, 
subject to the approval of the Committee. 
Carte-de-Visite Portraits will be exhibited, pro- 
vided they do not exceed twenty in number 
fipom any one exhibitor, and in fiames con- 
taining not more than four square feet 
Coloured Photographs will be admitted. 
The Committee request that cabinet or other 
small pictures be mounted in sets of four, six, 
or more in each frame. 
The Committee have the power of rejecting 
any pictures or apparatus that may be sent 
for exhibition. 
All exnenses of transmission to or from the 
Exhibition must be borne by the exhibitors, 
and the Committee cannot bold ti^emselves 
liable for breakage or damage. 
All exhibitors of apparatus must provide suit- 
able counters and nttings for the same at tiieir 
own cost. 
That no application for space can be entertained 
after the 15th of June. 

[We have much pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the above circular, which 
has just been issued, and trust that it will 
receive the attention which it caUs for. The 
Exhibition will take place under the auspices 
of an influential Board of Trustees and Council 
the North London Photographic Association 
lending their aid to secure the success of the 
Photographic Department — ^En.] 



that filled in the details presided no piin- 
eiple of appreciating selection/' 

We copy the above astounding absurdity 
from Bean Alford's recent book, entitled' Let- 
ters from Abroad.' The Dean puts himself 
forward in answer to Virgil's question "Qnis 
audeat solem dioere falsum? " and this is how 
he does it. On the following page he recoven 
himself sufflcienUy to observe that he "miut 
not waste in reflection the space which more 
properly belongs to description." 



The latest News. 

" Of all representation, photography fails the 
most signally to convey anything like the true 
idea of an object Photography is soulless and 
idealess. Behind the power that traced the 
outlines sat no human genius : over the «kill 



It has been determined that the future Meet- 
ings of the Society shall take place on the second 
instead of the first Tuesday in each month. 
This decision has been come to chiefly that the 
report of our own, as well as the proceedings 
of the Photographic Society of Scotiand, should 
appear as soon after the respective Meetings as 
possible. The day of publication of the Jounial 
will remain the same. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretary and Editoiy 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

%* In oonsequenoe of several applications to the 
Editor, he bcjgs to state he has never in any way been 
connected with the Polytechnic Institution, or widi 
any photographio estabhahment, either there or cIbb- 
whera. 

IV, M. A—You may entirely dispense with the uie 
of cyanide. We haye always used a vertical dipping* 
bath with saturated solution of hyposulphite of loda. 
Although a Urge number of persons may use cyanide 
witli impunity, we haye known several instances in 
which even the smell has caused unpleasant s3rmi)toiiiit 
without any absorption from a cut or otherwise in the 
hands of the operator. 

T. M. and " One who has received nc rigiU </ 
Memhenhip," — ^The Joiunal has been regularly fo^ 
warded to the address given at the time of your election, 
and never having been returned, it has been preeomed 
to have been dehvered by the post 2. The picture of 
** Bringing Home the luy " is delivered on uie formal 
application or order of any Member who has paid t^ 
subscription for 1864 ; but it is quite impossible, from 
its size, to transmit it by post, and the packages bv 
boards for protection by ordinary conveyance would 
prove a serious expenditure of the funds of the 
Society. 

Dry Plates.—Maior Russell's rapidly taken pictores 
by his new process, as described in the present Isxanber, 
are placed on one of the screens of the Exhibition no* 
open at 9 Conduit Street, and may be inspected on any 
occasion up to the last day of June. 

J. B, if.— Apply to Mr. Nottage, London Stereo- 
scopic Company, Cheapside. To that Company has 
been grantea the entire right of t^ing all photpgraplv 
in the present International Exhibition in JOabtin. 

Dieappointedn — ^The observation is made with aoms 
sinister motive. There are a few of tlw pictures wbieh 
have been exhibited before, and for theae there baa 
been some sood cause for so doing. The Committee 
are not calfed on for any explanation. Look at tbs 
pictures and judge for younel^ 
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It may possibly have been apparent to the 
xnost observant of onr readers for some time 
poBt that the Council of the Society have been 
straggling with some difficulties of a rather 
occult and intangible nature. Allusions have 
been made to rumours in connexion with 
the Journal, changes have been made in its 
nianagement, and other slight indications may 
have been perceived of the existence of matters 
which could not have been publicly diBcussed, 
but which were nevertheless of a most un- 
wholesome and unsatisfactory nature. 

At the last Meeting of the Society, held on 
Tuesday night» Mr. Glaisher, Vice-President, 
entered into some explanations from the chair, 
which leave the matters to which we have re- 
ferred no longer mysterious. It appears that 
certain persons (whose conduct rendered it 
necessary that, in mercy to them, they should 
only be referred to under initials) have been 
for some time past, for what motive it is not 
^cult to conjecture, although unnecessary to 
Btate, writing continually to Mr. Glaisher, 
inking extraordinary chiurges in regard to the 
B^&nagement of this Journal. The Editor, it 
was stated, neglected to take any interest in it 
whatever, and that its sole management and 
control were surreptitioualy vested in a gentle- 
man connected with a contemporary Journal. 
The small substratum of truth upon which 
this gross misstatement or distortion of facts 
was baaed was this:— Mr. G. Wharton Simp- 
son, the editor of the 'Photographic News,' 
bas occasionally assisted the Editor of this 
Journal with his extensive practical experience 
in photography and journalism by ^e contri- 
bution of practical artidea and occasional items 

TOI..X, 



of intelligence ; and he has also, for some time 
past, supplied to the Journal a modified or 
amplified copy of the report of the proceedinga 
of the Society, prepared for the * Photographic 
News.' This was first done in consequence of 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining correct 
technical reports for the JoumaL The reports 
in the ' News ' had been pointed out to the 
Editor as singularly perfect photographically ; 
and an arrangement for their ampMcation and 
transfer to the pages of the Journal was madcj 
and continued for some time, until Mr. Simp- 
son, becoming aware that this circumstance 
was seized upon for the purposes of these 
private letter-writers, declined to continue 
their further contribution. Beyond the con- 
nexion thus indicated, the Editor of this 
Journal has not had the pleasure nor the ne- 
cessity of farther securing the aid of his fnend» 
As we have said, these insinuations became- 
so repeated, and their purpose so apparent, 
that although the letters addressed to Mr. 
Glaisher were marked ''private," he declined 
any longer to be the sole repository of their 
slanderous contents ; and, notwithstanding that 
he was himself, to begin with, well assured of 
the untruth of their allegations, he instituted 
a searching inquiry in order to bring forth 
tangible evidence in refutation of the asser- 
tions made; this he did, and brought the 
matter before the Council very fiilly on Tues- 
day night, and subsequently in his explana- 
tion before the Society, which will be found in 
our report, from whidh it will be seen that the 
fallest evidence of every person who could 
have the slightest knowledge of the facts was 
obtained and stated, and that, in reply to the 
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Ghainnan (who put his question with an apo- 
logy, and asked for. an answer as a fayour), 
Mr. Simpson gave the most emphatic and com- 
plete denial to the assertions made, so far as 
he was concerned, and thus gave the crowning 
evidence in refutation of the extraordinary 
misstatements (to call them nothing worse) of 
the calummators. We trust they are as well 
satisfied with the explanations given as the 
gentlemen whose good name was assailed are, 
and as the photographic public will be, with 
the issue of their proceedings. 



The exhibition of photographs and photo- 
graphic apparatus in connexion with the Ex- 
hibition of Arts and Manufactures for North- 
east London will take place in August next, 
in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and is ex- 
pected to be a good display of specimens of the 
art, as well as of the means by which the spe- 
■fiimens are produced. We are informed that, 
although the last day appointed for receiving 
application for space was the 15th inst., space 
may still be obtained by immediate application 
to the Secretary, Mr. John Bamett, 12 Ock- 
enden Eoad, Islington, N. 

The general exhibition will, we believe, be 
confined to exhibitors who reside in the district 
from which the Exhibition takes its name. 
This rule does not refer to the Photographic 
Department ; and pictures will be received, at 
the discretion of the Committee, &om any part 
of London or the country. 

The following are the Eules that have been 
framed to guide intending exhibitors : — 

" Special screens or fittings for photographs 
may be used by any exhibitor at his own cost, 
subject to the approval af the Committee. 

" Carte-de-visite portraits will be exhibited, 
provided they do not exceed twenty in number 
from any one exhibitor, and in frames contain- 
ing not more than four square feet 

" Coloured photographs will be admitted. 

''The Committee request that cabinet or 
o&er small pictures be mounted in sets of four, 
six, or more in each frame. 

" The Committee have the power of rejecting 
any pictures or apparatus that may be sent for 
exhibition. 

<' All expenses of transmission to or from the 
Exhibition must be borne by the exhibitors ; 
and the Committee cannot hold themselves 
liable for breakage or damage. 

''All exhibitors of apparatus must provide 
suitable counters and fittings for the same at 
tbeir own cost.'' 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

ObDINABT GxNmLA£ HXETIKO. 

Euro's Collects, Lokbon. 
TXJESDAT, JinsTB 13, 1866. 
J. Glaishbr, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting ware read 
and confirmed. 

The CkjlOMMSc Baid,-r-OentlemQn, before we 
proceed to the ordinary business of this Meet- 
ting, I wish to bring before you the subject of 
a correspondence that I have had since the 
publication of the last Journal. That cone- 
spondence I now hold in my hand, and it is 
physically impossible that I should read the 
whole of it to you ; and, indeed, thero is no 
occasion for me to attempt to do so. It is a 
correspondence with three gentlemen, members 
of this Society, whose nameslbegthat no onewill 
ask me to disdose. I shall call them A, B, C. 
They are, as I say, members of this Society; 
and they complain, in these letters, that your 
Council are not quite doing their duiy, that 
the Editor is not doing his duty, and ihai, in 
fact, Mr. Simpson is doing all the work for us; 
the key-stone of all, in fact, is that Mr. Simp- 
son is the Council, and not we ourselves. I 
propose to read some extracts from these letten, 
and, after I have done so, I will ask Mr. Simp- 
son kindly to answer me a question, and then I 
think that you will understand the matter 
better than you can now do. My firet ooire- 
spondent, whom I call A, speaking of the 
Journal, and referriifg to Mr. Simpson having a 
proof of a paper in }ub possession for days be- 
fore the Meeting, says, " K it is as he says, it 
is not fair play; and I think it right to call your 
attention to it. What is of more importance 
to the Photographic Society ? I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that, from reading tbe 
last Number of the ' Photographic Jonntal,' I 
am pretty certain that Jfr. Bimpeon had a <^ 
deal to do wilh it A leading article, parHair 
larly, I have no doubt, by certain intenud emr 
dence, was written by Mr, ISimpson.^^ Well,noir. 
this correspondent is a gentlemen whooommaB^s 
my greatest respect ; and, of course, it was mf 
duty to r^ly to him, which I did* assuring him 
that, "So i^ as I know, no peraon whatcnFer 
is connected with the Journal, who is ooii« 
nected with eith^ of the olhesr jomnak/' 
Having made this reply, I was in hope that theie 
was an end of the question But then I re* 
ceived a letter from B, another Member «ftfai0 
Society, who says, 

**I believe, as I believe in my «w««zis(»iie^ 
that the Society's Journal is via:taa%'maiii^ 
and edited by the editor <tf the 'f bet^gnfUa 
News/ Mr. Q. W. finpaom" 
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Well^ Iiras rather grieved to find two gentle- 
men wiitiiig to me in this way, and I answered 
the JaBt named, that I did not think Mr. Simp- 
ion had anything at all to do with the Joomal. 
llien A returns again to the charge, and he 
nsysy "On reading the last Nomber of the 
'Photograi^iic Jonmal' I honestly thought, 
and still think, that it was for the most part 
written by Mr. Smpeon. Of Gonne I may be 
mistaken about thi»; but in the|case of the 
leading artide, I do not think that I am ; it 
contains a sentence almost word for word the 
same as one which appeared some years back 
on a somewhat similar occasion, in the ^ Pho- 
tographic NewSy' arid appean io me to he tm- 
nustakeMy in Mr. Simpson's style.'' And in 
another part of his letter he says, "1 know that 
you no move approve, than I do, of Mr. Simp- 
son's conducting our Journal, and therefore 
I think it right to call attention to these 
matters." 

Well, gentlemen, having receiTed these two 
letteis, I i^aced myself in communication with 
the several Officen of the Society, to ascertain 
whether my impression that Mjt. Simpson is 
whoUy nnoonnected with the Journal was 
ooiTect or not. For I assure you that, in the 
position in which I am placed, I wish to pre- 
serve the interests of this Society in as healthy 
a condition as possible. It is true I have some- 
ttmes had to speak very plainly indeed, and 
sometimes^ it may be, I have spoken rather 
bhmtly, but notwithstanding this I believe I 
have never yet lost a friend in connexion with 
it Mr. Simpson did report for this Journal, and, 
so &r as I can learn, he always acted most 
honourably in the matter. But Mr. Simpson, 
seeing the poAtion in which I was placed — I 
do not know how he knew it, but he certainly 
£d seem to know that I was pestered on aU 
odes wi^ complaints — ^that he was taking the 
cieam of every thing and giving us the worst, 
and that it was imperatively necessary he 
Aoold be separated from the Journal, it was 
an exceedingly unpleasant thing to me to hear 
these statements, for I have alwap been 
^'^ly friendly with him ; but, as I say, he eased 
my mind in the most gentlemanly way by 
Mgning; and I may add that ever since he 
has been out of the position he formerly 
occupied, he has been as conrteotis as before; I 
therefore felt it my duty, not only with re- 
ference to the Council and to the editor of the 
Jotmai, but also to him, to probe this matter 
tx> the bottom. Aeoordingly I have been twice 
toTwickenham toW Dr.Diamond upon it; but 
I woidd not even take the Editor's word, and 
aahm I hare his eontradietioa in writings— 
'*it ia no4 true that I have in any way oon- 
solted Mr» Simpsos, or has he written a line 



for me for months past" Of course I confined 
my attention to the time when Mr. Simpson 
ceased to be the reporter for this Society. After 
I had received this contradiction from tho 
Editor, I was favoured with a communication 
from a third correspondent, and this gentleman 
(C) says, ''As to the management of the Journal 
of the Society, it is quite notorious that Mr. 
Simpson of the * News' is the ' subeditor,' and 
writes in it articles reflecting on individuals 
whom he dare not attack in his own paper." 

Well, gentlemen, this is the substance of the 
correspondence I have received since the 17th 
of May from three Membcis of the Society; 
and it occurred to me that if three Members 
entertained these views, so perhaps did ten, 
twenly, or tiiirty, and that in answering one 
I was giving no reply to another. My plain 
duty, therefore, was to go further ; and accord- 
ingly I called at the printers, and inquired of 
Mr. Mattress, **do you know Mr. Simpson's 
handwriting?" He said, "I do." Well then 
I said, " I must have your reply in writing, as 
to whether he has anything to do with the 
Journal." This is the reply : — '* Mr. Simpson 
has not, as far as I am able to judge, been in 
any way connected with the editing of the 
Journal, since you met the sub-Committee at 
the Printing Office. I^one of his MS. has been 
received by me for insertion in the Journal, or 
for any other purpose." 

I even went beyond this ; for I inquired of 
Mr. Davenport, an old and respected officer of 
the Society, whether to his knowledge Mr. 
Simpson was in any way connected with the 
Jounial, and whether, as he has to do with 
the funds, any money had been paid to Mr. 
Simpson — ^whether in fSeu^t he could give me any 
information upon the subject. 

This interview was in the presence of Mr* 
Poster, whom I see before me now ; and the 
answer I received was, '* I do not think there 
is any connexion — I do not know of any.'' 
Having ascertained these facts, I wrote to 
these gentlemen, and I really thought I had 
satisfied them ; but it appears I have not, for 
nnce then I Lave had a letter from correspon-^ 
dent C, in which he tells me that, with respect 
to Mr. Simpson's connexion with the Journal, 
the fact is in eveiy body's mouth ; and corre* 
spondent A teUs me that, notwithstanding what 
I have stated, he sees no reason for thinking 
that he is mistaken in supposing that the 
management of the Photographic Jonimal is 
practically in Mr.Simpson's hands. I thought I 
had got over every difficulty on the suliject, but 
subsequently one of the other gentlemen wrote 
me to this effect: — *^ I think you have satis^ 
fied me that Mr. ffimpson has not written an 
article or a leader, but he may have some con« 
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nezion with your reporter/' Well, it is very 
true he may ; I think it ia very likely ; reporters 
are sure almost to know one another ; but 
really it is not worth going into that. But as 
it appeared to me that probably not these three 
gentlemen alone, but twenty or thirty or forty 
other Members of the Society might be enter- 
taining these opinions and be fancying that the 
GouneU were neglecting their duty in the way 
suggested, I felt it necessary to bring the 
subject before the meeting, and to ask Mr. 
Simpson kindly to answer some questions. I 
went up to hu office in Paternoster Row to 
make the inquiry by myself; but then I thought 
if these three gentlemen would not believe 
what I said of my own knowledge, how could 
I expect them to believe me if I said Mr. 
Simpson had told me. It appeared to me far 
better for them, for Mr. Simpson, and indeed 
for all parties, that I should ask him the ques- 
tion before the Members of the Society. I 
have therefore not seen nor spoken to Mr. 
Simpson since the last Meeting, but I will now 
ask him : *' 1 shall be exceedingly obliged if you 
will kindly answer the question whether you 
did write the leader on Major Russell's paper 
or not ; and whether since the time that you 
courteously wrote to me resigning your former 
position, you have written anything in the 
Journal? 

Mr. SncpsoN, — ^Mr. Chairman, I will just say 
one or two words in reference to the singular 
position in which I am placed this evening, 
in which I am apparently regarded as ''not 
one but all mankind's epitome." In reply to 
your inquiry, I may state categorically, that 
I did not write the article on the paper re- 
ferred to, and that I have not written any 
article or a line of any kind in the Journal, ex- 
cept such as have borne my name, this year. 
I have occasionally during the last few years, 
to oblige my friend Dr. Diamond, written 
practiced articles and occasional items of news 
for the Journal; but I have never in any 
shape or way written an article or a line com- 
menting upon any one in critical fashion, or 
exercised any control, in the Photographic 
Journal. 

The Chaibmak, — Gentlemen, I will merely 
say that that is exactly the answer I expected 
to receive from Mr. Simpson. It has been our 
wish to put our Journal in as good a position as 
we can ; but I say '' Qod speed to all the jour- 
nals." I am glad to see when any of them pro- 
gress. We do not wish our Journal to be a rival 
to the others, but we do wish our own Journal to 
have our own papers, and to be the medium 
through which any Society in the Kingdom 
may be able, independently of commercial in- 
ierests, to report the proceedings of their meet- 



ings. I maintain that every Society should 
have its own Journal, at whatever expense it 
may be maintained. There is now one matter 
upon which I beg to be allowed to say a woid, 
and it is this, — ^that while I am in theinfluezi- 
tial position to which the Council of this Society 
have raised me, I decline to receive from any 
gentleman a letter marked " Private," which 
contains any insinuations at all against the 
character of any Member of the Society. I am 
jealous of the honour of this Society, and of 
all the Members of this Society ; and while 
I hold this position, I tell you (for I will be 
perfectly faur and open about it) that if 
I receive any such letter, I will at once hand 
it over to the gentleman whose character is 
impugned. 

Party feeling of any kind ought not to exist 
amongst us ; we are a Society for promoting 
progress and improvement in the art; there 
are great improvements yet to be effected, but 
these can only be secured by our cordially 
working together; and brethren — for let me 
call you brethren — ^let us forget these party feel- 
ings and jealousies, and let us strive to work 
harmoniously for the general good of photo- 
graphy and the advancement of the interests 
of this Society. Dr. Diamond calls my atten- 
tion to another matter, viz., that in one of the 
notes sent to him it was said that a sovereign 
was sent to an officer of this Society for ti^e 
Goddard Testimonial, but that a sum less than 
that sent was acknowledged with initials only. 
It seems that the gentleman who sent the 
letter enclosed a sovereign; and the Post- 
office authorities being very sharp, detected 
the coin, and deducted 8d. on account of it, so 
that only 19^. 4^. was put down. But Mr. 
Robinson tells me that Dr. Diamond himself 
paid Sd, into the fund, and so made up the 
sovereign again. One other matter, now that 
I am on my legs, I may mention, and that is 
with reference to the Rules of the Society. A 
Committee appointed by the Council have gone 
carefully through the lists of the Members, 
and they find that there are many gentlemen 
in receipt of the Journal who have not paid a 
penny to the Society. The Committee have 
determined that these gentlemen shall have no 
more Journals. Some gentlemen also have 
retired, and the Committee have come to the 
conclusion that in future this shall not be 
done without notice. 

Then, again, some gentlemen who were 
elected in the first year and paid the first 
year's subscription, have paid nothing sino^ 
but yet have claimed the Journals when out of 
the country, although when they have re- 
turned they have refused to pay. On my own 
authority I have stopped those Journals, but 
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the Council have given me an Act of Indemnity 
for BO doing. The role says : — 

'< Gentlemen residing abroad, and desirous 
of becoming Members of this Society, shall pay 
DO more than the Admission Fee and first Con- 
tribution, remaining exempt from all further 
Annual Subscription while absent from this 
countiy. Gentlemen also already Members of 
the Society, who may have occasion to go abroad 
for any length of time, shall be excused all 
Ck)ntributions during such absence, provided 
dae notice in writing shall have been given to 
the Secretary previous to their departure." 

But it does not say that they are to have the 
fonmal. 

Although we have lost nearly 100 names, 
ire have not lost a single Member from this 
ist; we have merely struck off the rotten 
)ranches, and have still left us a good nucleus 
)f which we can do almost everytiiing we de- 
ire if there is but kindly feeling amongst us. 
Gentlemen, I have made all the statements I 
lesire to make this evening, and I sincerely 
lope I shall never again be placed in a similar 
losition, so as to be obliged to occupy any 
K)rtion of your evenings with explanations of 
his kind. 

The following gentlemen were then elected, 
y ballot. Members of the Society : — 

Mr. L. B. BuxTOK, and Mr. Russell MijnnsBs 
loRDow, of St. John's Wood. 

Mr. PsiriTT read the following paper:— 

On FhotO'Binography. 

Pwe glance at the past history of photography, 
•e cannot but observe that the discovery of 
le iUustrious Frenchman has been followed 
p with a diligence and a success unparalleled 
i the history of any other art or science; 
reiy advance has been a distinctive step, and 
as left a footprint behind it for the guidance 
I all who follow and desire to explore the 
onders of its yet untrodden domains. 

These distinctive steps may be classed, for 
le most party as notable discoveries in che- 
istry, mechanics, and optics. Daguerre, 
albot, Archer, 'Wheatstone, Brewster, have 
scome illuBtrious in the annals of our art, 
ecause their ideas were practical, and could 
3 grasped by those industrious and intelligent 
orkers who, following, have filled in the 
inute details, and have rendered the discove- 
es of the philosophers available and useful to 
Nnety ; and it is as one of these " busy bees '^ 
tat I have been buzzing in and out of that 
onderful toy, the stereoscope, and, while ad- 
iring its wonders, have been trying to make 

as useful as it is beautifuL Whether " bi- 
ography '* will prove a pot of honey I leave 
> time to decide ; but my aim will be attained 



if I succeed in drawing the swarm to the pot, 
to taste and try for themselves. 

The " binograph " is produced without the 
aid of any special process, and differs only 
from the ordinary photograph in its optic^ 
value. Two lenses instead of one are used, 
and the resultant images, coalescing, become 
one picture. 

As nature has blessed us with two eyes to 
enable us to see things as they are, and to 
judge of distance and form, I hold that if we 
are to produce a true likeness of her form and 
feature on our sensitive plate, our camera 
must look at her with two lenses ; and if we 
want absolute truth, these must not be further 
apart than the distance at which she has placed 
our eyes. For, however charming may be the 
exaggerated perspective we behold in the ste- 
reoscopic landscape, we may judiciously hesi- 
tate ere we attempt the distortion of the human 
fieuse. 

The optical value gained by the '' bino- 
graph " over the ordinary photograph oonsiBts 
in the infinite elaboration of the pictures (the 
production, in fSact, of what an artist would 
call 'Equality"). The lines of the differing per- 
spectives due to the angle at which each pic- 
ture is taken, falling upon and coalescing, 
round off and soften each other, supplying 
those tender gradations of light and shade 
which make a finished picture, instead of a 
coarse, hard-outlined sketch, which the single 
lens, however good, must always produce in 
life-sized pictures. And we must acknow- 
ledge, at least to ourselves, that the hideous 
enlargements of life we see from time to time 
can never adorn our drawing-room, or be 
handed down to our children as tbings of 
beauty. 

The two pictures before you are from the 
same negative; one of them is a '^ bino- 
graph," the other a single picture. The ma- 
nipulative conditions and exposure are the 
same in each case ; and I think they will speak 
for themselves. They were taken at a distance 
of about seven feet from the sitter ; and here 
I may remark that in all life-sized pictures 
it is necessary, if you desire to see tiiem to 
the best advantage, not to get nearer to them 
than the distance at which the lens was placed 
when the picture was taken. 

Lenses having a short focal distance, there- 
fore, are required for the binographic life-sized 
portrait, for two reasons: the fiirst is the 
convenience of being able to see them with 
proper effect in a moderate-sized room ; and 
the second, that the nearer you can get to 
your sitter, the more marked is the projection 
and relief of the binographic picture. 

Of ooune there are a good many condition^ 
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necessary to be observed in the production of 
binographs. Mr. Boss, fhe eminent optician^ 
who made my instramenty succeeded on the 
ftrst attempt, and pxodnced the perfect thing. 
Tins uistram^it so made, and properly used, 
preolndes all possibility of fiuhire, and renders 
the operation indeed as simple as that by the 
ffingle lens. At some future time, with Mr. 
Boss's permission, I may have an opportunity 
of going fully into the details of the process, 
tmd the optical conditions necessary to suc- 
cess ; for the present, I may generally describe 
it as one of great simplicity. A stereoscopic 
n^ative is taken of the sitter in the usual 
way. When fixed, it is replaced in the slide ; 
the camera is now placed at a window, and all 
light excluded, except that entering ^e room 
'through the double negative; we now find 
that, at the disiemee from the tenses at which 
^ titter was origvnatly jplaeed, the two pic- 
iures coalesce and become one life-sized btno- 



graph. 
The: 



here is no necessity for solar camera or 
expensive fittings ; a hole in the wall or in a 
window-shutter opening against the sky, and 
an artisf s easel to hold your plate at the proper 
angle^ are the extra apparatus requisite, and, 
barring a double volume of light upon your 
eensitive surface, a very few seconds will do 
the work. The picture before you is an in- 
Btantaneous one, and was produced and framed 
as you see it in less than half an hour; at a 
cost, minus the frame, of about 55. 6(f. It is 
a ^tmsparcnt print on glass, coated with 
plaster of Paris, which forms the lights of the 
picture, cements it into Ihe frame, and pro- 
tects it from injurious atmospheric influences. 
Of course, if desirable, binographic negatives 
can be as easily produced, and paper prints 
obtained in the usual way. 

In conclusion, I may say that I believe the 
art is yet in its infancy, and that at no distant 
date we shall see imperishable cartoons on 
large plates of glass, that have passed through 
a furnace at white heat. This can be done, 
if we have but the courage to try. The small 
plates I have hero have passed through such 
an ordeal. In one of them, indeed, the glass 
itsdtf has been in a state of fusion ; but the 
pltotograph is undamaged. 

The Chairman asked whether he correctly un- 
derstood that the two lenses were used at the 
suae time P 

Mr. PBrrmr said they were, and they wcrre 
Beparated a ver^r little distiuiee, about 2^ indies at 
tlie eentra^ similar to the pbni in a steraoeoopic 
Quuera. 

Major EussELL supposed the images were two 
stereoscopic images projected so as to converse. 

Mr. PtcrriTT said thev came entirelj back to 
the origmal position of tne sitter. 



Mr. Mayall said there was no novelty at all in 
the matter. In 1849 or 1850, as some genflemeD 
present would remember, there were some cunons 
experiments made at the Pohtechnle Lis^tion. 

Mr. HU6HB8. It was in !&& 

Mr. Matalu At all events it was some yeas 
since the whole proUem was woxked out «a the 
screen at that Institution, and was exhibited for & 
whole season. There were two images tak^ fiist 
of all stereoscopically ; they were then illuminatdi 
in separate lanterns, at the distance at which the 
original pictures were taken, thrown upon a saeat 
about 26 or 80 feet in height, and the stereoeooipic 
effect was given. Some of the pictures wen thott 
which he had taken of the Louvre at Paris. Bat 
while stating the fact that this was no novelty in 
principle, he still admitted there was great merit 
m drawing attention to its application to po^ 
traiture. 

Mr. Pettttt asked whether there was any k- 
oord to which he could be refinxed as to the eu)j 
diflcov^ of the principle. 

Mr. Matau. said theie eould be no diffiedtj 
in obtaining aatjafaetion on the point, as ike thing 
was seen by some thonsands of people. 

Mr. Pbtt i tt said a bino landscape could not lie 
made, as they came to a single signt at 12 feet. 

Mr. Mataix stated that the specimens he R- 
fetred to were pictores of statuaij; as he hdm 
remarked, he md not think this at all detradej 
from the merit of Mr. Pettitt, because this was tite 
fbst time a portrait had been exhibited: whether it 
presented any advantage over the single image h 
very much doubted ; for if the single ima^ were 
very carefnlly done in a solar camera, it had al- 
most stereoscopic effect, particulariy if taken iriti 
a large opening and a moderate apertaie. 

Mr. Pbttttt said the binocularity of this pic- 
ture was not very great It was taken at a dis- 
tance of 7 feet, and ue lenses 2^ inches Hf^?^ 
that it would not be very stereoscopic. The m 
was to get exact truth, no more nor less, at the 
distance at which it was taken. 

Mr. Matall said, with a single lens of shot 
diameter, the same effect eould be produced by 
eiiiting <^ one half of the £ront, and takiag 
imaffe with each half in suceeaston, as with two 
small lenses 2^ inches apart, lor those images id 
the stereoscope would be superposed. When Aae 
images were projected on the screen, the eS^ 
was stereoscopic, always supposing the magnify- 
mg instrument to be accurate, axni some portiflo 
of the aberration was conected. 

Mr. PBTrrrr remariEsd that tiiere was «««- 
thing gained in getting two small lenses to do toe 
work of one lai^ one, which might cost »erh«f8 
fifty guineas. He believed it could only be done 
with two separate lenses having exact ^^*T? 
fact, twm lenses ; otherwise there would be donwe 
Hues. ^ ^^ 

Mr. Lat Nevb Fosmt confesBed Jts^ haj^ 
much doubted whether any optical s^'*** ^^^ 
effect was produced by the anaDgeBMBi refcow 
to in the paper just read. It was &si ef tU 1^ 
posed to take two stereoscopic pidnres m tw 
orfinaiy way^and then bring them tpffether on 
the screen, fether those pictures were abeolutej 
identical ur Ihey weie not He beheved W7 
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wore noty ^md therefore the ooi&iies would not 
agvee, and ao food ft picftmre w»s not prodneed m 
sSm one aegatrre only. If iker were ideortical 
^e» was ae more steraeacqpic effect than from a 
angld picture^ nor waa ^e pictuia so good as if 
taken with a single lens. 

JVr. Spottiswoode said the error seemed to 
Urn to arise from projecting it on a plane surface. 
If projected, as hj <5laudet*s plan, on a ronnded 
amnoe, like a block of clay, tlien tkoy would be 
CQReot Ob a plane aui&ce the imagea were not 
identioal and could not be shar]^ 

Mr. NLayajll considered that if the paper were 
pilaeed on a curved surface the image would look 
more raised. 

Mr. P jsiTirr said that if Tiewed through an 
OMia-ghifls the imi^ would be brought in front 
or the frame a foot or 18 inches, as solid as a 
Uock. 

Mr. Hu«-HES hc^ked the imnression would not 
^ abroad that the meeting allowed the observa- 
tion to pass that a stereoscopic effect could be pro- 
duced nom one image upon one plane suriace. 
The princinle itself— whatever illusion an enlarged 
image mi^t have, and an enlarged image under 
tiie magnifymg ^lass always appeared to hare a 
aotid prqjectian in parts, Init ifc was onquestion- 
Mj not at all due to the piinciple of the stereo- 
scope — ^the principle of the stereoscope waa the 
superposition and the unison of two images in the 
bnin and not upon the plane suface. If two 
images were taken, which in the brain would 
mute and form an appearance of solidity, when 
these were projected upon the screen they would 
never produce a stereoaooinc illiinon, for this 
teason. that in looking upon the screen each eye 
lookedf upon the same and not upon a different 
picture, whereas in* nature each eye looked upon 
a different view, and because the point of projec- 
tion was different, and the different points gave 
their own picture. While, therefore, they must 
feel obliged to Mr. Fettitt fat this new application 
of an old principle, and while admitting the uae* 
fidneea of oiscossing any attempt at improvement, 
they must endeavour to keep to correct principlea 
n optics. The increased sofkness in the picture 
exhibited, he thought, might be accounted for in 
another way. It was quite possible that it might 
arise from the superpooition of two images, each 
of them alightly difleriiig, and each tending by 
their own snarpneas to neutralize one another, 
and form a pleasing picture. It waa not ao much 
by the £act of their being taken from two dif- 
ferent positions, and corresponding so nearly with 
stereoscopic effect, as bv taking two different 
negaltveB and enlarging them, ana those two only 
varying ao aHfffatly that the projected images shaU 
not virtoall J deatiroy one another by blurnng, but 
ahonkl ao neaxly wproach as practically to soften 
one another. The question waa whether this 
could not be done in a different way. lie thought 
it eould^ and said the attempt had been made 
by Mr. Latimer Clark and by tne Kev. Mr. Keade, 
by certain movement of the lens during exposure, 
to neotra&e the oppressive sharpness wMdi waa 
always obwcted to m laige pietarea. 

Mr. P. Le NxvB FosTxa said the idea of get- 
ting atoreofloopie «&ot hj the euperpoaituMi of 



1^0 amall images waa not aew. It was talmi vp 
yean a«o. fay a gwitiemaii of ooaaidexafala 
Doe in tks acieotafie world, Mr. Smee, wto 



showed him bobm picturea in which he had tried 
the efiect^ but they were extremely imperfect in- 
outline. 

Mr. HuaHES said it was Mr. Smee who started 
the idea of taking the pictore with the Latimer 
Clark arrangement. 

Mr. WissoM aaid the pkn of baddnff up witii 
plaster of Pans was adopted by Mr. Ross soma 
ten veana^. 

Mr. HuQHBS said aome of the original albumen 
pictures were backed up with plaster of Paiis. 

The CB.AIBJUJX proposed a vote of thanks to 
MLr. Pettitt for his cemmnniftahtaw, which, 
though it disciosed nothing new in principle, 
was welcome as a proof of lus kbotur to attain 
good results. Hie hoped Mr. Pettitt would on 
some future occasion give thea the benefit of 
his practical experience, and if he fr>uiid tiiat 
the old saying, " nothing new under the son," 
was applicable to his productions, he would 
not be disheartened, but oontinne to proseente 
his researches. 

The Tote was oordiaHy agreed to. 

The Ghaixxait said he had now to call at- 
tention to what he wf^i consider a child of 
one of their late discussions, viz. some prints 
on opal glass, taken liiat day by Mr. Mayall, 
according to Mr. Simpson's process, fr»m a 
n^;ative, also taken that day. It wns reaUy a 
beantifkl production, and he was sare it wooid 
be examined with the deepest interest by every 
one present. He might also state that Mr* 
Boss, who had pnnmbed Hum a paper on 
lenses, had been too much oocnpied in busi- 
ness to prepare that paper lor the present 
session, but he had sent a Tcry interesting 
oommonioation, which would now be read* 
It was as follows :— 

To the Chairman of (he London Fhotographic 
Society. 

DxAX Sis, — ^I find that the exigencies of my 
business will for some time prevent me froa. 
writing the paper which I have promised on 
<< the manufacture of photographic lenses." In 
the meantime I beg to offer, at your soggestiony 
a few remarks of a somewhat historical nature. 

It was, I believe, abont the year 1840 that 
the first photographic lens, attached to one of 
Dagoerre's cameras, was introduced into this 
conntry. I well recollect this lens, which waa 
brought to my fatlier's establishment for some 
trivial repair. I took it asondw myself, and 
examined its coDstructiQn with some degree of 
interest. It was a single achromatie lens com- 
posed of three lenses cemented together — nai 
of twOf as in the achromatic lenses now in 
general use. At that time the majoritf ef 
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aeluromatic object-glofiBes were eompoBed of 
tliree elements, in consequenee of the disoo- 
Teiy made by the late Mr. Dollond that the 
outBtanding colours of the spectrum were thus 
more completely neutralized. My &ther, find- 
ing that the required photographic properties 
would be more effidently obtained by less 
complicated optical means, made an object- 
glass composed of two elements only, flint and 
crown; this combination is now universally 
known as the ordinaiy cemented achromatic 
landscape-lens, and is in daily use by thousands 
of photographers. The flattest side being next 
to the subject, a diaphragm must be placed at 
such a distance in front as to give flatness of 
field, while the form of the combination itself 
must be such as to correct the oblique pencils. 
When an angle of view larger than usual is 
desired, the front surface of the lens must be 
concave, because, in order to increase the quan- 
tity of subject included by a lens, the stop must 
be placed closer to it ; and as the sur&ce of a 
plano-convezlens would be unsuitable fortrans- 
mitting a pencil of rays falling very obliquely 
upon it, it is obvious that giving a concave form 
to the surface will enable the rays to impinge 
on it under much more fi&vourable circum- 
stances. 

But for portraiture, especially with processes 
80 slow as were the Daguerreotype and Tal- 
botype, it was foimd that a lens of the above 
form was deficient in rapidity. The problem 
then to be solved was, how to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of light with the concomitant 
conditions of good definition and flatness of 
field. Both Professor Fetzval and my father 
were simultaneously engaged in solving the 
problem, and the remarkably similar results of 
their respective and independent investigations 
were published at about the same time. The 
resulting lenses were similar in this respect, 
that eadi consisted of two achromatic com- 
pounds, one at each end of a tube, and that 
the front lenses of these combinations were 
almost identical. In the posterior combination, 
however, there was a great difference : Petzval's 
consisted of a crossed crown glass nearly in 
contact with a meniscus flint lens, while my 
father's consiBted of a meniscus flint cemented 
to a plano-convex crown. This was about the 
year 1841, or twenty-four years ago. 

Another form of lens made shortly after- 
wards by YoightLander, who was working in 
conjunction with Petzval, consisted of two 
cemented combinations, each composed of three 
elements. It was thought that by the con- 
struction of this lens a laiger apeiture might 
be employed than could otiierwise have been 
used. Many of these lenses were made, chiefly 
for taking portraits of children. 



The first large portrait-oombination which 
was made in this country was construcfced for 
Mr. CoUen, at that time miniature-painter to 
the Queen, and now residing at St. Alban's. 
By the kind permission of that genUeman, I 
am enabled to exhibit before this meetiDg the 
lens to which I am alluding, and which has 
now become an object of some interest in the 
history of photography. The camera to which 
the lens is attadied was made to enable Mr. 
Collen to take small pictures on a fiat suifaoe, 
which, as you see, could not be done with the 
larger camera. The screw-movement was a 
step in the right direction in the constmction 
of cameras, and to Mr. Collen the merit of this 
improvement is due. The laiger camera, 
which I had originally devised and made for 
the lens, of course appears in unfiavourable con- 
trast with the more highly finished cabinet- 
work of the present day; but you will re- 
member that it was made upwards of twenty- 
four years ago. It is now in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The part to which the lens 
was attached, and which was made to move by 
rackwork, has been lost. A square board, mio 
which the lens fitted tightly, and which came 
almost in contact with the sides of the camera, 
has also been lost ; the object of this board 
was to prevent any light reaching the sensitized 
piaper except through the lens. Allow me to 
add that the double-combination lens forwhidi 
this camera was made was the first actinic less 
ever produced, all its predecessors having the 
visual and chemical foci non-coincident. The 
construction of the lens and the position of 
the internal stops are such, that if the frost 
combination be removed, the remaining back 
combination forms an excellent view-lens. The 
double lens now before you is the prototype 
of the wide-angle doublet which I have recently 
introduced and am now manufacturing. 

It may be asked, What is the difference be- 
tween this, the first doublet, and that which I 
am now making? Merely this : the former, the 
fiEither of lenses, has those sur&ces which are 
next to the internal stop practically ,/la<, while 
in the latter they are very concave. In conse- 
quence of the great concavity of the inner 
surfaces, the two lenses may be placed in closer 
proximity, the result being an increased amount 
of the angle included in the picture. But it 
may be said. Where the lenses are thus con- 
structed so as to secure width of angle, sphe- 
rical aberration must needs be present: sudi 
indeed is the case ; but in order to obviate this 
a stop must be used, and the greater the width 
of angle of view to be obtained by any given 
lens, file smaller must be the aperture of the 
stop. The effects of spherical aberration are 
thereby nullified, and a sharply defined image 
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of objectB fidling even on the maigin of the 
plate u thus obtained. 

It has been nrged, althoogb without reason, 
that the performance of the donblet, owing to 
the greater number of its surfaces, must neces- 
sarily be slower than that of the single land- 
scape combination. If even such were the case, 
the disadvantages arising tcom a slightly in- 
creased exposure would be nothing as compared 
with the gain aconiing from obtaining a pic- 
ture free from distortion (for I need scarcely 
remind you that no single lens with a stop, 
either in frxmt or behind, will produce pictures 
free from this defect). But that the objection 
is not yalid is abundantly proved by the expe- 
rience of Mr. Fiiili and other eminent pho- 
tographers, who have carefrdly and practi- 
cally investigated this subject. Mr. Frith 
states, as the result of actual experiment, 
that having tried simultaneonsly a doublet 
and a single lens of the same equivalent fo- 
cal length, and the same aperture of stop, 
the exposure required with the doublet was 
found to be shorter than with the single lens 
in the proportion of 5 to 6. 

The for^poing remarks you will please con- 
sider as merdy introductory to my paper on 
the details of the manufacture of lenses. Want 
of time prevents my noticing the orthographic 
lens, the globe lens, Sutton's triplet, Sutton's 
panoramic lens, and other photographic lenses 
both English and foreign. 

Tours very truly, Tsoxis Boss. 

2 Festiientooe Buildings, fioibom, 
June 13, 1865. 

The CsAiBMAV added that Mr. Boss was with 
him on the previous day, and had- sent down 
the large camera alluded to. He had also 
favoured them with a sight of an album con- 
taining a number of pictures taken by the 
Daguerreotype process in 1841. It was a col- 
lection which, in an historical point of view, was 
of surpaaaing interest, containing as it did many 
portraits of eminent persons, some of whom 
were now dead. 

The whole of these pictures were taken in 
a yard at the back of a house in Somerset 
Street, Duke Street, Portman Square, with 
skylight overhead. The modification of lift- 
ing was efifected by means of mirrors. 

Count St. Aulaire was taken with this lens, 
on December 21, 1841. Exposure, one minute. 
Galotype process. 

The po$e of the pictaies was remarkably 
good. And speaking of posing, he had the 
pleasun to inf(«n the Members that Mr. May- 
all, at th«r next Meeting, had promised a paper 
on posing the human figure and the construo- 
tioa^tte glass house. Dr. Diamond also had 



promised to exhibit a portrait-lens that he had 
used in the early days of the art; and he (the 
Chairman) had laid him under an embargo to 
do so at the next Meeting. 

The camera exhibited by Mr. Boss having 
been examined, and the details of its construc- 
tion and arrangement explained, 

The Chaibmav read a letter from Mr. Simp^ 
son, accompanying some carbon prints recendy 
sent to him l^ M. Poitevin, and which were 
taken in 1855. 

Mt dxajl Sm, — ^The carbon prints which I 
send herewith were recently sent to me by 
M. Poitevin as the first carbon prints ever 
produced, being printed in 1855. Besides their 
historic interest as the first specimens of an 
important process, they may interest some 
photographers by. their bearing upon a recent 
controversy, in which the production of the 
prints obtained by M. Poitevin in 1855 has 
been called for as the necessary evidence that 
such a process was invented at that date, and 
by M. Poitevin. G. Whabtow SdcpsonJ 

Also the following letter, accompanying some 
photographs of the Exhibition in Berlin, for- 
warded by Dr. VogeL 

Mt dbab Sib, — ^The accompanying photo- 
graphs of the interior of the Ldtemational 
Photographic Exhibition at Berlin, forwarded 
to me by Dr. Y ogel, the president of the Berlin 
Photographic Society, may probably interest 
many of tiie Members if laid before the Society's 
Meeting this evening; and I am therefore 
indueed to forward them for that purpose. 
G. Whabtok Sdcpsov. 

The Chairman also read the following letter:-^ 
To the Photographic Society of London. 
Tabor, 21it May 1866. 
Most HoKOTTBiiBLB Socxbit, — ^We have in- 
vited a new method of copying photographie 
negatives, whieh promises to be an important 
progress in the photographic art. Our pho- 
tographs are produced without silver and gold« 
by means of the most cheap and ordinary in- 
gredients. The method of proceeding is also 
very simple, and requires no delicacy. The 
prepared paper is most sensitive ; the dura- 
tion of exposure, in the sun, 8 to 10 minutes ; 
and the paper keeps its sensitiveness during a 
long time, and would, therefore, be of com- 
mercial value. By the photographs which we 
send, you can judge to what d^nree of per- 
fection we have brought this method, not 
being photographers, and not working with 
paper of convenient quality. You will also 
see that in our photo^phs the tint of colour 
can be varied* In the landscape photographs 
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you find the foreground dark, and the back- 
ground blue ; this produces a good effect, and 
is in conformity with the principles of per- 
spective. 

In reference to the durableness of our pho- 
tographs, we remark that the chemicals used 
are SO, HO, CIH, NO, HO, SH. In the con- 
viction that your most honourable Society will 
appreciate the importance of this invention, 
we offer it for a recompense of £SO0 sterling. 
The first, T. Husnix, and 
The second, D^. A. Sghwabzeb, inventors. 

Address: — D^. AixavsT Schwabzbb, Gym- 
nasiallehrer in Tdbor, Bohmen (Oesterreich). 

P.8. We have procured two larger nega- 
tives, and send copies of them, to show that 
larger copies can sdso be made by our method. 

Some interesting photographs in various 
colours were exhibited as the results of the 
process alluded to. 

A letter was read from Mr. Bamett, Secre- 
tary of the North London Photographic Asso- 
ciation, calling attention to the arrangements 
made in connexion with the Photographic De- 
partment of the forthcoming Exhibition of Arts 
and Manu&ctures for Nortii-Eastem London, 
and which we have referred to in our leader 
On the subject. 

Mr. MxTKBAT exhibited a new box tent, and 
explained the details of its arrangement. He 
stated that it was constructed to carry the 
whole of the apparatus inside, with the excep- 
tion of the tripod-legs. In designing this 
form of tent there were two special objects 
kept in view ; the one was to arrange all its 
parts in the simplest way possible, tiie other 
was to make the box, when closed, of a conve- 
nient and portable form. The back of the box 
was divided ; one portion was hinged to turn 
downwards, forming with the bed of the box a 
table. The other portion with the top of the 
box formed the roof of the tent, and it was 
thus practicable to have a window in the top 
for lighting and securing ventilation. There 
was also a window in the front of the box. In 
the arrangement of the interior, the bath was 
placed on one side, and the developing-tray on 
the other. To that was attached a fiexible 
tube to carry off the solution. Opposite to the 
operator, provision was. made for the reception 
of the chemicals. There were also the neces- 
sary arrangements for the pneumatic plate- 
holder, water-bottle for washing the plate, &c. 
The covering consisted of three thicknesses, 
easily arranged to keep ont the light, and was, 
when the operator was at work, fastened 
round his body. 

The stand was constructed upon rather a 
different principle to the ordinary form ; that 



is to say, the top was made circular instead of 
triangular, by which means a large and firm 
stand was obtained, and great rigidity was 
given to the box itself. The plate-box was 
constructed especially for this tent-box. It 
was a combined plate box for dean plates and 
wet negatives. The clean plates were carried 
in pairs on one side ; the wet plates were pat 
into the other side, in grooves made at an angle, 
and of liard wood, and drained into blottmg- 
paper placed at the bottom, which was entirely 
distinct from the bottom of the clean-plate 
side. In closing the box tent for travellingi 
there were doors provided to fit in front of the 
chemicals, in order to keep the bottles in posi- 
tion. Under the chest the plate-box travelled, 
and in front of that the camera. On the oppo- 
site side the bath was placed, and in front of it 
the developing-tray. The covering was then 
brought into its place, and the doors closed. 
The upper part was supported by iron supportB, 
very simple in construction, and easily ammged. 

On the motion of the Chaibxak, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Boss and to Mr. 
Murray. 

The Chaibhan, in closing the proceedings of 
the session, said, in looking bade he thought 
the Members would agree with him that they 
had been favoured with some excellent papers. 
They began well, and they had continu^ well 
It would now be some time before they met 
again; meanwhile he hoped they would all 
make good use of their cameras, and be able to 
furnish, during the next session, some inter- 
esting results of their labours for the benefit 
of the Society. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCTETT OP 
SCOTLAND. 

Wb have pleasure in extracting the following 
observations made by the popular writer of 
the " Echoes of the Month '' in the Photoffra- 
phic NewSf on the late successful session of the 
Photographic Sodety of Scotland. We heartily 
concur in the regret that is expressed at the 
resignation of the Honorary Secretary, Hr. 
Johnston, frt)m whom we have always recdved 
so much courteous assistance. We well re- 
member experiendng the same unwdcome 
feelings at the resignation of Mr. Kinnear ; but 
as he was followed by so able a suooessor, we 
hope the Society will again experience the 
same good fortune. 

" Being the oondudon of their photographic 
year, the Council of the Photographic Society 
of Scotland presented their report This Sodety, 
now at the end of its ninth year^ has much to 
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be proud of: it has bToaght together, at yarioxifi 
tunes, some of the finest collections of photo- 
graphs that have ever been exhibited ; and it 
was the first to initiate the practice of ofibring 
medals for the best pictures exhibited in 
various branches of our art, a practice which 
has since been followed by other exhibitions 
with the greatest success, and which has done 
much to encourage a love of true art and sound 
manipulation amongst photographers. Their 
medals have always been given with such strict 
impartiality to the best picture, without any 
reference to the expediency of rewarding any 
particular individual, that tilieir reward has been 
the most coveted of any. The medals ofiered 
for the next competition, which will take place 
about next December, are — For the best view 
taken by a dry process — ^For the best view 
taken by an amateur by any process — For the 
best portrait — For the best enlargement (view 
or architectural subject): and — For the best 
enlargement of a portrait. The Council re- 
serve power to award extra medals. All the 
pictures must be untouched, and from single 
negatives, except in the case of views, which 
may have the sky printed from another nega- 
tive, or they may be toned or shaded before 
fixing. This appears to be a most judicious 
list ci awards, and calculated to improve the 
art in several of its weakest places—dry pro- 
cesses and enlargements, for instance. There 
is a little inconsistency in allowing views to be 
printed from two negatives, and debar any 
other kind of picture the advantages which, un- 
doubtedly, are to be gained by double printing ; 
and if two are allowed, why not three, and so 
on ? But this is only a spot which does not 
interfere with the brilliancy of the sun. All 
must regret that the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
T. B. Johnston, has resigned the office he has 
80 long and so ably filled." 



NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The last Monthly Meeting of the present Ses- 
sion was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on 
Wednesday, June 7th, W. W. Ktsq, Esq., in 
the Chair. 

Mr. Baketxtt (Hon. Sec.) read the minutes 
of the last Meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. T. BuBB, F.R.A.S., &c., read the fol- 
lowing paper : — 

On the Application of Photography to the con- 
iinwiue Self-registration of Magnetic and 
Meteorological Phenomena^ as practised at 
the Boyal Observatory at Greenwich. 

Axoive the numerous applications of the beau- 
tiful art-science of photography, there is pro- 



bably not one that can compare in utility with 
the automatic registration of natural pheno- 
mena, by which a perfect and unerring record 
is obtained of manifestations that would other- 
wise be altogether lost ; or if registered at all, 
it would only be imperfectly done, and this 
with an expenditure of human labour amount- 
ing to drudgery. Such results, however, are 
eminently unobtrusive in character; (ind for 
thousands who admire the beauty of photo- 
graphic delineations of the persons they love 
or esteem, the exquisite scenery of our own 
or other lands, or the glories of architecture, 
sculpture, or painting, we must count only 
a few individuals who comprehend and appre- 
ciate the ceaseless working of thephotograpluc 
record of the magnetic and meteorological in- 
struments at the observatories of Greenwich, 
Oxford, and Eew, the daily portraiture of the 
solar spots at Eew, Cranford, and Ely, and 
the deHneation of the lunar disk, and other 
occasional photographic operations connected 
with astronomy or physics, carried on by a few 
devoted followers of science. 

A visit made by one of your late officers to 
the magnetic department of the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich interested him so much 
that he desired to bring the subject before you, 
and requested me to undertake the task, to 
which I agreed, and at the earliest possible 
time proce^ to redeem my promise. I may 
perhaps be allowed to explain that the reason 
for such application to me was simply his 
knowledge that, as an amateur astronomer and 
lecturer on that science, I had taken a peculiar 
interest in the history and instruments of the 
Royal Observatory, and for the purpose of 
my lectures had accumulated a considerable 
amount of literary and pictorial matter, illus- 
trative of the buildings and their contents, in 
which object I have from time to time been 
kindly assisted by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer- 
Royal, and received every attention from Mr. 
Glaisher, Mr. Main, and other gentlemen now 
or formerly connected with that national esta- 
blishment. 

At the risk of being a little tedious in my 
paper, I think it most desirable to commence 
with some slight account of what it is that 
requires to be observed, the instruments used 
for such purpose, and the ordinary mode of 
making the observations prior to the introduc- 
tion of photographic registration. 

Most persons are familiar with the directive 
property of the magnetic needle ; but all may 
not be aware that this instrument does not 
always point to the true north, but in various 
other directions at different places, and that 
even at any one place such variation is not 
constant, but difEieam at diffiarent times* Thua 
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in London, for instance, nearly 300 yean ago, 
in the year 1580, the needle pointed 10° 15' £. 
of the true north ; about 1650, rather more 
than 200 years since, it had retained and co- 
incided with the astronomical meridian, after 
which it moved westward, attained its greatest 
deviation of 24° W. abont 1818, and is now 
slowly retoming to the north, its present error 
being 20° 30'. Besides this steady alteration 
of long period, there are mach shorter regular 
variations, some of them being diamal, others 
annoal, and some coincident with the solar- 
spot period of aboat ten years. There are also 
sadden and violent inegolarities, known as 
magnetic storms, which occur simultaneously 
all over the globe, and which are probably con- 
nected with aurorsB or sudden alterations of 
the solar surface. It is to the researches and 
labours of the late Professor Oauss, of Gottin- 
gen, that we are indebted for our principal 
knowledge of the subject ; and to his exertions 
it was due that the British and other govern- 
ments, about thirty-five years ago, fitted out 
expeditions to various parts of the world, to 
esUblish magnetic observatories for a certain 
number of yean, some of which were subse- 
quently continued in activity. 

About 1837, the Astronomer-Boyal became 
impressed with the imp(»rtance of this depart- 
ment of science, and anxious that observations 
on it should be carried on at our national ob- 
servatory. Accordingly, at his request, an 
additional piece of ground was enclosed in the 
observatory domains, and in the following year 
the magnetiq observatory o^ected. It Ib built 
of wood, and fastened with wooden pins, the 
metal iron being carefully excluded, except in 
the case of a portion of a stove and those parts 
of the o'ocks and instruments where it is abso- 
lutely necessary. The position of the building 
is about 170 feet from any other erection, and 
it is in the form of a cross, originally 40 feet 
in each direction by 12 feet wide and 10 feet 
high, as shown in the plan of observatory and 
grounds which I place before you, such plan 
being a beautiful photographic reduction of a 
larger plan with which I have been favoured 
by the Astronomy- Boyal. The northern arm 
of the cross has lately been lengthened 8 feet. 
From the exterior of the observatory the build- 
ing is easily recognised, as in front is placed 
the tall maist used to collect atmospheric elec- 
tricity and conduct it to tiie various pieces of 
apparatus placed in the window of the northern 
arm of the building. The remainder of this 
arm forms the computing-room of this depart- 
ment of the observatory. The instruments 
are placed in the remaining three arms of the 
observatoiy, and, as to the magnetic depart- 
ment, aie ifaite in niimbtf. The g^aaral 



direction of a magnet may, in aceordanoe with 
the laws of mechanics, be resolved into two or 
more forces acting in different directions; and 
the instruments used are designed to ascertain 
the variations &om time to time — ^first, in the 
direction of a needle free to move in asimuth 
(that is, E. or W. with regard to the meridian); 
secondly, the variations in the dip or vertical 
plane; and thirdly, in the intensity of its 
horizontal force. The dedination magneto- 
meter is used for the first purpose, vis. to 
measure the variation, or, as it is now termed, 
the declination of the magnet, and the KQces^ 
sant alterations which are going on in this 
element. The instrument is placed in the 
southern arm of the cross-shaped bmlding, and 
consists of a massive bar magnet two feet longi 
carried by a stirrup suspended by silken threads 
with as littie torsion as possible, and surrounded 
by double-gilt boxes, having holes covered with 
glass for the observations, to avoid corrents of 
air, and an oval copper bar or damper to lessen 
the vibration. At one end of the magnet is a 
frame carrying a cross of cobwebs, and at the 
other end a lens, which renders the rays from 
the cross parallel. In the centre of the room 
is a transit theodolite, by means of which, di- 
rected to the stars, the true meridian can 
be ascertained, and the readings of the direc- 
tion in which the cross on the magnet is seen 
through the lens wiU give the amount of the 
declination at the times of observation. The 
cross is lighted either by a reflector in day- 
light or a lamp at night, as may be neoessaiy 
for the purpose. 

The dip or balance magnetometer occupies 
the western arm of the cross building, and, as 
its name implies, measures the angle formed 
by a magnet freely suspended on knife-edges 
and at liberty to move in a vertical direction. 
The dip, like the other magnetic elements, is 
in a state of constant change. At London, in 
1773, it amounted to 72*^ 19', and is now about 
68®. As you are aware, when we travel 
northward, the dip increases until, in certain 
parts of the earth, the needle becomes vertical, 
and these places are called the magnetic poles. 
Sir James Clarke Boss reached oi^e of these 
points in latitude 70*^ 17' 5" N. and longitude 
98® 40' 45" W. in the year 1831 ; so that you 
see the magnetic poles are by no means coin- 
cident with the poles of the earth's axis. lii 
all ordinary suspended magnets the dip i> 
counteracted by an increased weight at the 
other end ; and in the balance magnetometer, 
which is placed nearly at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian, this inclination is nearly 
counterpoised, the object being not so much to 
determine the absolute dip, which is done by 
sqMirate instruments at staWL timesi as tiie 
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?arialiqn in the Tovtioil force. In order to 
mearazB this ehaage, whidh reqnirea mnfih 
more 'delioaie means than the yariatibns 
of the denlinatjon magnetometer^ a small 
plane minor is attached a little ont of the 
eentre of the har, which lefleets the diyistons 
of a scale fixed to the wall of the room, and 
these reflected ditisions are oheerred with a 
telfifoope fixed near the theodolite, the motion 
of the magnet haying been thus much magni- 
fied. 

The remaining element, or the horizontal 
force of the magnet, is measured hj the third 
inatroment contained in the eastern arm of 
the r<^m, and called the bifiiar magnetometer. 
It consistB of a magnetised bar, like the other 
instroments, which is suspended by two par- 
allel sets of silk threads. If the strings and 
the magnet were in the same vertical plane 
the whole system would remain at rest ; but 
the force of torsion is ingeniously brought into 
play to measure the horizontal force of the 
magnet. For this purpose, the suspending 
skeins of silk pass under two pulleys attached 
to a plate turning on a graduated circle with 
much friction, by moving which the magnet 
suspended from it is twisted out of the meri- 
dian to a position nearly at right angles with 
it. The force of torsion is, therefore, now 
acting antagonistically to that of the magnet, 
which endeavours to regain its normal bear- 
ing ; and as the torsion force is constant, and 
that of the magnet subject to ceaseless varia- 
tions, the magnet is always taking up firesh 
positions, and these angular dianges can be 
connected mathematically with the forces pro- 
ducbg them, and the share of the magnetic 
force in them deduced by calculation. The 
bar carries a small mirror, as in the last- 
described instrument, by which the reflection 
of a fixed horizontal scale is observed in an- 
other telescope precisely as with the balance 
magnetometer. 

In the original arrangements of the obeer- 
vatoiy, all these instruments were observed 
every two hours, and on certain days in the 
year at every hour, which, in addition to other 
work of the d^Murtment, fiilly employed Mr. 
Olaisher and several assistants, and was mono- 
tonous and wearisome in the ^treme, asy un- 
hke the astvonomieal assistants, bad weather 
bnm^t them ne relief of their labours. Even 
assoming thai the observations were punc- 
tually made, it is obvious that many most 
important phenomena might esc^w notice 
during the two hours' interval^ especially in 
the case of magnetic storms ; and some sjrstem 
of continuous and automatic registration be- 
came a great desidevatum. Photography was 
it once looked to fixr the required assistance; 



and to the inventive talents of Gharlea Brodke, 
Esq., P.B.8., the eminent surgeon and micro- 
acqnst, we are indebted for t£ie plan adopted 
about tiie year 1846, and which has since been 
in constant operation, for the registration of 
the magnetic instruments we have described* 
as well as the barometer and thermometers. 

The photographic process employed is a paper 
one ; and, waiving for the present all details of 
its preparation, we will first consider the me- 
chanical arrangements of the apparatus. The 
sheets of paper, when properiy sensitized, are 
wrapped round glass cylinders, which are, in 
fiEict, the ordinary glass shades used to protect 
works of art. Those used are IH inches long 
and 14^ inches round. Each shade is cemented 
into a Drass cap having a spindle projecting 
from the centre. This pin and the hemi- 
spherical end of the cylinder rest on friction- 
rollers, in the case of a horizontal cylinder ; and 
a wire from the spindle, bent into the form of 
a winch, rests in a hole in the hour-hand of a 
strong timepiece, by which^it is made to ro- 
tate smoothly in twenty-four hours. In the 
case of a vertical cylinder the timepiece is 
placed below the glass shade, the arrangement 
for working it on its axis being the same. 
After the prepared paper is rolled round the 
cylinder, it is covered by another shade slightij 
larger, and the two are made to fit by wet 
tape round the mouth, and some damp wad- 
ding is also placed in tlie spherical end of the 
shade to keep the paper moist. The registra- 
tion of the magnets is effected by allowing a 
beam of light, from a very narrow slit in the 
chinmey of a gas-flame placed a littie out of 
the line joining the magnet and the revolving 
cylinder, to fedl on a concave mirror carried by 
a part of the apparatus suspending the mag- 
net, and, of course, moving with it. This 
causes the beam of light to converge nearly on 
the centre of the cylinder, about 12 feet off, 
where it falls upon a plano-convex cylindrical 
glass lens, having its axis parallel with the 
axis of the cylinder, by which the image of 
the slit is reduced to a neat spot or pencil of 
light. The magnet, moving in azimuth, pro- 
duces a spot of strong light, which runs along 
this lens, and, as the paper revolves under it, 
this light, by its actinic power, produces a 
continuous line round the cylinder, deviating 
to the ri^t or left, and thus indicating the 
horizontal motions of the magnet. 

A diagram of the apparatus wiU render this 
more intelligible. In tiie accompanying draw- 
ing (fig. 1), only the principal parts of the 
arrangement are represented ; A B is the mag- 
net, G the cylinder, D the tim^iece, E the 
flame, Fthe mirror, the cylindrical lens, and 
H the photographic trace. Originally, cam- 
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phine lamps were used for the photographic 
light ; hut, for many years past, naph&alized 
gas has heen substituted, and is equally efficient, 
while much more manageable and cleanly. 
The gas, previous to burning, passes through a 
box divided iuto compartments, containing 
naphtha, which is kept gently warmed by 
water beneath it, heated by a small flame. 

Each cylinder is covered with a double case 
of blackened zinc, having a slit in the direc- 



tion of its axis, vertical or horizontal, as the 
case may be, in front of which is placed the 
cylindricid lens. The whole course of each 
beam of Hght, from the flame to the magnet- 
and thence to the cylinders, is also enclosed in 
tubes of blackened zinc, keeping out all extra- 
neous light. 

As neither the glass cylinders can be ex- 
pected to be very perfect in shape nor to ro- 
tate very symmetrically, nor the paper to be 




always exactly alike in size, the following con- 
trivance to obtain a base-line from which to 
measure the departure of the curve is used. 
A separate gas-flame is placed so that its light, 
reflected by a prism through a small cylin- 
drical lens on the top of the cylinder, forms 
another spot of light on it, which remains 
stationary; and as the paper travels, this 
prints a strong line round tiie cjHnder, which, 
when the paper is unrolled, becomes the base 
from which the distance of the curve can be 
measured, and its value estimated as next to 
be described. 

In order to read off the indications thus ob- 
tained, and translate the photographic curve 
into ordinary language, observations ar« made 
with the theodolite in the old way, four times a 
day ; and these give the value of the indications 
of the curve at those particular times, from 



which the value of other distances of the trace 
from the base-line can readily be measured by 
means of a scale drawn upon pasteboard. The 
length of the paper being not always alike, and 
the going of the dock likewise slightly irre- 
gular, it is necessary to have a time-scale as 
well, instead of simply dividing the paper into 
hourly parts. This is effected by shutting of 
the light occasionally for a few minutes from 
the cylinder, which, of course, leaves a white 
spot in the curve ; and the interval between 
two such operations, being accurately noted, 
gives the tune equal to a certain length of 
paper ; and to divide this readily an ingenious 
expedient is adopted. A slip of vuloumed 
india-rubber is stretched in a frame which, hj 
a screw, will lengthen or contract tiie slip ; and 
the scale being marked on the india-rubber, it 
can be altered so as to make its dhisions oor- 
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respond with the Talae of the length of time 

measured by two breaks in the carve on the 
paper. 

With respect to the absolute length of the 
photographic traces^ it may be mentioned that 
a variation of 1^ in the declination magnet is 
measured by 5 inches on the cylinder, and 
that a variation of * ^}^ gt h part of the hori- 
sontal force covers aoout |th of an inch on the 
paper, and the same variation in the vertical 
force about ^ an inch. 

The same cylinder is made to record the in- 
dications of two instruments, by being so placed 
that the light from each falls on different sides 
of it, the base-line being made between them. 
The declination magnetometer and horizontal- 
force magnetometer record their variations on 
one horizontal cylinder, and the vertibal-force 
magnetometer on a vertical cylinder, which 
also receives the trace of the barometer, ob- 
tained in the following manner : — 

The instrument is a laxge-bore, one of the 
uphon-form, having Hie lower face of the 
mercury more than one inch in diameter. This 
surface supports a glass float, from which rises 
a vertical rod. This rod is connected at right 
angles with a long and light lever, the greater 
part of the weight of which and of the float is 
counterpoised, leaving a small residue only 
pressing on the mercury. The barometer is 
about 30 indies from the cylinder, and the 
fulcrum of the lever is still further off. The 
lever carries a plate of opaque mica in frt)nt of 
the rotating vertical cylinder, having a small 
hole in it, through which the photographic 
light of a gas jet, concentrated by a cylmdncal 
lens, passes, and records the rise and fall of 
the ba»)meter, which, by the action of the lever, 
is increased fbur times in length, rendering the 
indications easily read off An independent 
pencil of light, shining through a fixed aperture, 
traces a base-line, from which the heights are 
measured, 'a few eye-observations being made 
to obtain frindamental points. 

The annexed diagram (fig. 2) shows this ap- 
paratus in detalL AB is the barometer, C the 
cylinder, D the timepiece, £ the vertical rod, 
P the fulcrum, G the counterpoise, H the lever 
and mica plate. 

Another vertical cylinder, placed under a 
shed in the grounds of the observatory, photo- 
graphically records the readings of dry- and 
wet-bulb thermometers by a very simple ar- 
rangement 

The thermometers are mercurial, and have 
large bores, nearly half an inch in diameter, 
^ine wires are placed at every degree across a 
plate which has a slit in front of the mercury 
column, with thicker wires at every 10°, and 
extra ones at 32^ 52", and 72°. 



The light of a jet of gas is condensed by a 
cylindrical lens upon the thermometer-tube, 
and as the mercury rises or falls it obscures or 
uncovers the sensitive paper, and leaves a broad 
photographic trace on each sheet, which shows 
the height of the thermometer, and the exact 
d^ree can be read from the spaces of light 
produced by the intercepting wires. This cy- 
linder is larger than tiie others, being 13| 
inches long and 19 inches in circumference ; 
it rotates once in 48 hours, and requires no 
base-line. 

As the preparation of the sensitive paper 
will probably be the point of greatest in- 
terest to you, I give it in detail from a de- 
scription by Mr. Glaisher himself. In the 
account of the process given by Mr. Main in 
his ' History of the Observatory,' and in Mr. 
Brooke's paper, mention is made of the addition 
of four grains of iainglaiw to each ounce of the 
iodizing solution ; but Mr. Glaiaher's formula 
omits this. He gives the following explicit 
directions : — 

The paper is made by HoUingsworth, and is 
a strong one, of even tej^ture. 

First Operation. — Freliminary preparation of 
the paper. 

The chemical solutions used in this prepara- 
tion are the following : — 

1. Sixteen grains of iodide of potassium are 
dissolved in one ounce of distilled water. 

2. Twenty-four grains of bromide of potas- 
sium are dissolved in one ounceof distilled water. 

3. When the crystals are dissolved, the two 
solutions are mixed together, forming the iodi- 
zing solution. The mixture will keep any 
length of time. 

Immediately before use, it is filtered through 
filtering-paper. 

A quantity of paper, sufficient for the con- 
sumption of several weeks, is treated in the 
following manner, sheet after sheet : — 

The ^eet of paper is placed on a board, co- 
vered with oil-doth, somewhat smaller on all 
sides than the paper — ^a condition necessary for 
preventing the iodiring solution from running 
under •the edges of the paper. The paper is 
usually pinned on the left side of the board. A 
sufficient quantity (about 50 minims for a sheet 
of paper 15 inches long and 9^ inches broad) 
of the iodizing solution is applied by pouring it 
upon the paper in front of a glass rod, whid^ is 
then moved to and fro till the whole surface is 
uniformly wetted by the solution. 

The paper thus prepared is allowed to re- 
main in a horizontal position for a few minutes, 
and is then hung up to dry in the air ; when 
dry, it is placed in a drawer till used. 

Second OperoHon. — Bendering tiie paper 
sensitive to tiio action of light. 
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A solution of nitrate of silver is prepaid by 
dissolving 60 grains of crystallized nitrate of 
silver in one ounce of distilled water, adding in 
hot weather a few drops of acetic acid. 

Then the following operation is performed 
in a room illuminated by yellow light : — 

The paper is pinned as before upon a board 
somewhat smaller than itself, and (by means 
of a glass rod as before) its surface is wetted 
by 50 minima of the solution. It is allowed 
to remain a short time in a horizontal posi- 
tion ; and if any part of the paper still shines 
from the presence of a part of the solution 
unabsorbed into its texture, the superfluous 
fluid is taken off by the application of blotting- 
paper. 

The paper, still damp, is immediately placed 
upon the interior glass cylinder, and is covered 
by the exterior glass cylinder, and is mounted 
upon the revolving apparatus to receive the 
slit of light form^ by the mirror which is 
carried by the magnet. 

Third Operation, — ^Development of the pho- 
tographic ti*aoe. 

When the paper is removed from the cylin- 
der it is placed upon a board, and a saturated 
solution of gallic add, to which a few drops 
of acetic nitrate of silver are added (in hot 
weather this solution is used at the tempera- 
ture of the air, in cold weather it is heated to 
the temperature of 70 or 80 degrees), is spread 
over the paper by means of a glass rod, and 
this action is continued until the trace is frilly 
developed. When the trace is well developed 
the paper is placed in a vessel of water, and 
repeatedly waited with several successive sup- 
plies of water, a brush being passed lightly 
over both sides of the paper to remove any 
crystalline deposit. 

Fourth Operation. — Fixing the photographic 
trace. 

The photograph is placed in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, made by dissolving four 
or five ounces of the hyposulphite in a pint of 
water. It is plunged completely into the liquid, 
and allowed to remain ftom one to two hours, 
until the yellow tint of the iodide is removed. 
After this the sheet is washed repeatedly with 
water, allowed to remain 24 hours in water, and 
afterwards placed within thefoldsof linen cloths 
till nearly dry. Finally it is placed between 
sheets of blotting-paper, and a heated iron 
passed over it. 

The other descriptions give 8 and 12 grains 
of the iodide and bromide respectively to the 
ounce of water ; but Mr. Glaisher's is the most 
recent and correct account of the process. 

From the original records, after they have 
been fitted up with the necessary data of time, 
scales, and value of base-linei negatives are 



prepared in the ordinary way <^ photognphic 
printing, from which duplicates of the records 
can be obtained and distributed when neces- 
sary. The paper used is madd by Bive, and 
the solutions are chloride of ammoniiun and 
ammonio-nitrate of silver. By the kindness 
of Mr. Airy I am enabled to show you one ef 
these secondary photograms. I have despribed 
the apparatus and observatory os it existed 
some short time ago ; but in the course of last 
year an alteration was made. In consequenee 
of the difficulty of keeping the temperfttore 
nearly constant (and if this be not done, the 
magnets are disturbed), an excavation vss 
made below 3 arms of the observatoxy, and, 
being properly bricked round, tiie instruments 
have been placed in these vaults ; and, as the 
temperature now rarely varies more than lO*^ 
from 60^, better results are obtained. The 
declination magnet below is a duplicate instn- 
ment, the original one being retained above 
for observing with the theodolite, which conld 
not be moved, as star-transitB are required to 
be observed with it. 

The saving of labour resulting from the in- 
troduction of the automatic registration of thi 
instruments into the magnetic observatoiy is 
at least that of two assistants, while the ^rk 
is better done and continuous instead of inter- 
mitting. Observations are kept up whidi) in 
the case of such capricious diangee as those t« 
which all the instruments I have mentioned 
are subject^ is a matter of the gravest impozi- 
anoe. 

It only remains for me to observe that, 
although I simply undertook to dbseribe tiie 
arrangements at Greenwich, with which 1 am 
familiar, it is perhaps right to notice that 
equally complete photographic r^;istration of 
similar instruments is carried on at Eew, when 
also the electrometers are made self-recording, 
and that here, even before Mr. Brooke's inven- 
tion of the Greenwich apparatus, Mr. Bonalds 
had succeeded in recording the electrometer 
traces on Daguerreotype plates, and that at 
Oxford the meteorological inBtrumento are 
likewise made self-registering by nearly similar 
means. 

I have also to mention that, upon the occa- 
sion of the annual visitation of the obsMvatory 
last Saturday (June 3id), I found an inter- 
esting addition to the photographic apparatoSi 
In order to detect electrical cunents in the 
earth, two wires are stretched, the one to 
Dartford and the other to Croydon, passing 
into the earth at both ends, and having galva- 
nometers included in the circuits. Each mag- 
net has a mirror mounted^ by which a spot of 
light is reflected on to anoth^ photographic 
sheet, mounted on a eyliader nad* «f «boBttt> 
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and the cmres are thus r^gbtered' as in the 
other cases. The apparatus has only heen 
mounted about two months, and it is too soon 
to infer anything from the results; but it 
may be mentioned that the Dartford current 
is stronger than the Croydon, that both are 
stronger than was expected, and that the 
trace of the Dartford current occasionally bears 
a strong resemblance to that of the declxnation 
magnetometer. 

The Chaibmait said, he was sure that the 
Members of the Association would have great 
pleasure in passing a vote of thanks to Mr. Burr 
for the elaborate paper he had just read. The 
subject was one of the deepest interest, as 
blowing how the science of photography might 
aid in the investigation of other sciences. It 
was to be regretted that the attendance of 
Members on the present occasion was so scanty ; 
bat it was a satisfiEUition to know that Mr. Burr's 
paper would appear in the Journal, where it 
would be read with great attention. The work 
in which Mr. Burr had been engaged was evi- 
dently a labour of love ; and it was a matter 
which they would all deplore that that gentle- 
man was now incapacitated from pursuing 
those astronomical studies to which he had 
hitherto devoted his attention. The paper 
with which he had favoured the Association 
proved how thoroughly capable he was of in- 
vestigating such questions, and how great was 
the loss which the interests of science sustained 
through his being obliged to discontinue his 
researches. 

Mr. BuKB, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, which was very cordially adopted, said 
he had brought with him a volume of the 
Greenwich observations, showing the declina- 
tions which had been deduced from the mag- 
netic records. 

The CsxnatAJX exhibited some tannin nega- 
tives of views taken by him at Bumham 
Beeches, <bc., which were examined with much 
interest, and led to numerous inquiries. He 
said, as this was the last meeting of the session, 
he thought it important to impress upon the 
Members that during the recess they should 
take up some definite line of experiments, in 
the same way that the Manchester or the 
northern Societies did, with a view to obtain 
good results. If they all worked to that end, 
he had no doubt some interesting and valuable 
&coveries would be made. The views he now 
exhibited were selected promiscuously. Some 
of them had been exposed under very difficult 
circumstances. The day on which they were 
taken was dull, and, on account of the large 
stop used, the details of distance were not always 
good. They were taken with the full aperture 



of a DaUm^er lens ; Hughes's collodion was 
used with alkaline development, and a 15-grain 
solution of tannin. He hoped that when they 
met again, they would be favoured with a good 
display of the vacation-work of the Members. 
The meetings of the London Photographic So- 
ciety had been considerably enlivened by the 
beautiful photographs which from time to 
time were placed upon the table ; and if the 
Members of this Association would follow the 
same plan, a greatiy enhanced interest would 
be felt in their proceedings. Some of the 
Members were first-rate photographers, and it 
would be a great source of gratification if they 
would adopt the suggestion he had offered. 

After a short desultory conversation, the ses- 
sion was brought to a dose. 



T7i6 Dublin Exhihitum — Photograpkie 
Department 

The Exhibition was opened in state on the 
day appointed, the 9th of May, by His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Notwithstand- 
ing the immense exertions that had been made 
to bring the contents of the building into some- 
thing l&e order, the state of chaos that reigned 
during our visit immediately after the opening 
day (although greater progress seemed to have 
been made in the photographic department 
than in any other) rendered an earlier review 
of the photographs exhibited impossible. We 
have therefore considered it more just to the 
exhibitors to delay our notice of the principal 
contents of the photographic department of tins 
Exhibition until next month, when we shall 
be able to make it much more perfect and 
complete. 

We have very great satis&ction in noticing 
that photography has had greater justice done 
to it in tiiis Exhibition than in the Inter- 
national of 1862. It is classed amongst the 
Fine Arts, and at ihf same time it retains the 
medals not awarded to other departments of 
the same class— ^painting, sculpture, and en- 
graving. It is respectably lodged in three 
well-lighted rooms, about 80 feet square, and, 
being on the ground-floor, a tedious staircase 
like that which led to the photographs in the 
central tower of the 1862 Exhibition has not 
to be climbed to reach them, acting, as it then 
did, as an insurmountable barrier between the 
photographs and the public. Eor all these 
advantages photographers have to be grateful 
to the indomitable perseverance and inde&ti- 
gable energy of the principal manager of this 
portion of the Exhibition, Sir J. Josoelyn Cog- 
hill, whose gentie courtesy in his conmiunica- 
tions with photographers when he was collect- 
ing specimens won the goodwill of all, and 
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seoiuped many works for the EzHbilaon wMdi 
would not otilteiwise have been eent. 

The e8ta]o^i]!e(t}Le first editionBof whic^,bj 
tfae-1^9 wero not bo eomplete or xastmctiTe 
as they might have be«i) contains the best 
names in the art, with scarcely an exception. 
Mr. Bedford exhibits a splendid eoUectiQn of his 
inimitable landscapes. Mr.Bobinsonhassent a 
complete series of his well-known works^ pic- 
tures that will be mentioned when the history of 
photography comes to be written in future time. 
Kr. Mndd has a series of prints £rom collodio- 
albumen negatives, saperior to the results of 
any other dry process yet invented. Mr. Eng- 
land's petures in Savoy and Switzerland will 
attract much attention. Messrs. iJoubert, dau- 
det, Mayall, Silvy, and others worthily repre- 
sent portraiture. Mesors. Lock and Whit^eld 
exhibit some iloyal portraits; one, probably 
from the fact of its being a portrait of the 
Prince of Wales, has obtained the post of 
honour. Mr. Rejlander exhibits a large num- 
ber of studies from life, which, we are sorry to 
find, do Httle towards securing the high repu- 
tation his first works pronused him. Mrs. 
Cameron's poetical but badly manipulated por- 
traits and groups occupy a considerable space. 
Mr. Brothers exhibits some interesting speci- 
mens taken by the aid of the magnesium Ught; 
and Messrs. Marion and Son send some of Mr. 
Thurston Thompson's superb copies of Turner's 
pictures. 

Amongst processes are specimens of Swan's 
carbon, tiie Wothlytype, and the Simpsontype ; 
some bnlHant specimens of the latter process 
are very charming. 

The apparatus is exhibited in Section X. (A), 
Philosoplucal and Photographic Instruments. 
Mr. DaJlmeyer and Mr. Meagher have sent 
very fine cases; otherwise the collection is 
smalL 

Besides the British collection, the foreign 
division contains a few photographs, which we 
shall notice when we go through the Exhibition 
more in detail 



The Eaetraiordvaanj Charge against 0ie PhoU^ 
graphic Society. 

Six, — ^In tiie singular inquiry and expla- 
nation at the last meeting oH the Society, in 
reference to the management of its Journal, I 
answered the question put to me by the Chair- 
man briefly and categorically, in order the more 
eompletdy and emphatically to aid in rebutting 
&e charge whidi appeared to have been made 
against tiie Coundl, the Journal Committee, or 
1iie££tor,orallof them. It has since occuired 
to me that this charge, primarily intended to 
damage others, has a reflex bearing on myself. 



I might r^ard it, indeed, as a eomplimcat to 
my energy tiiat I am supposed to dischaige 
my own duties (no fight ones), and have lime 
to spare to do the duly of the Committee and 
Editor of the Society's J[oumal ; but as it im- 
plies also tiiat I write artides, or express opi- 
nions, the responsibility of which I wii^ to 
avoid, you will permit me, perhaps, to say one 
word on that subject I have never, donng a 
nearly twenty years' connexion with the perio- 
dical press, editorial and contributorial, written 
an article or a line the responsibility of whidi I 
would have shirked, or wMch, but for the usoal 
impersonality of periodical and journalistic 
writing, I would have hesitated to indorse witii 
my name. Will the persons whose conduct in 
this matter has been so disreputable that Mr. 
Glaisher, with a merciful forbearance, felt it 
desirable to veil their names as A, B, and C, 
in like manner indorse their position by the 
publication of their names, that the photo- 
graphic world may know to whom they are 
indebted for malicious fabrications calculated 
to endanger the very existence of the Society? 
G. Whabiok SncpSQS. 



Mb. Editob,— I attended the last Meeting 
of our Society, and was surprised by the un- 
usual proceeding of the Chairman inviting on 
attention to certain correspondence he had re 
ceived from three MembOTS, reflecting on the 
character of a fourth. The Chairman veiy 
satisfactorily showed that be had investigatol 
these charges, and found them utterly false from 
begiiming to end ; and, by way of entire con- 
firmation, he appealed by name to the fourth 
Member to publicly state whether he had done 
that whidi had been so confidently affirmed. 
The Member thus addressed, Mr. G. Wharton 
Simpson, indignantly made tiie denial ; and so 
far the matter was allowed to end. 

The Chairman acted, I am sure, with Ae 
best feelings and intention in thus suppressing 
the names of ihe accusers ; but surely an act of 
injustice was done to the accused ? It is quite 
unfair, and certainly un-English, for a gentle- 
man to be challenged and not know who his 
diallengers are — to have malignant and slan- 
derous assertions to refute, and not to know 
from whom they proceed. Had I been in 3Ir. 
Kmpson's place, I should have stated that 
while I was frJly prepared to deny in tiie most 
emphatic manner what had been affirmed, jet, 
being thus unexpectedly and publicly addressed, 
I Bh6uld decline makmg any statement untS 
the names of my accusers, and the evidence os 
which they bas^ their assertions, were as pub* 
Cdy stated. 

It is something quite new for a man to ^ 
called on publicly to defend himself from the 
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attacks of persona who shnnk to appear, but 
w]k) mask their dander under the seal of pri- 
yacj. Let a case be established before yon 
call on the defence. Surely a man should not 
be caUed on to disprove that which has not 
been established. The onus of evidence must 
rest on the accusers; and in this case their 
names are concealed under the letters of the 
a^habet, whilst that of the accused is pubHcly 
proclaimed. My opinion is that, if one name 
were mentioned, the three others should have 
been also ; if the three were suppressed, the 
fourth should be suppressed too. Altogether I 
think a clever Member has received bad treat- 
ment at the hands of the Society, first in having 
his fair fame and name assailed by three Mem- 
bers cowardly protecting their charges under 
the shield of privileged communications, and 
then being called on in the presence of his fel- 
low-members to disprove the same. 

I am Sony the Members were not allowed 
to express their opinions on the subject, so 
that they might have expressed their indigna- 
tion« A PBivATS Mehbeb. 

On Bry-j^laU Photography. 

To the Editor of the FhotOffraphic Jowmal, 

7th June, 1865. 

Sib, — ^From the way in which Mr. Leahy's 
discovery is spoken of in a leading article of 
the last Number of the ' Photographic Journal,' 
it might be inferred that I took my idea of 
alkaline development from that gentleman. 
Now had I done this, I should not only have 
been guilty of appr(^riating another man's 
ideas without aclmowledgment (a point on 
which I have been most scmpulous), but also 
of telling a parcel of deliberate falsehoods, for 
the purpose of robbing Mr. Leahy of the credit 
due to him. A short account of the history of 
the matter, as far as I am concerned, will 
dear me of any suspicion of the kind. My 
idea of an alkaline developer, as I have already 
sevend tunea stated, was suggefited by certain 
American experiments; by rightly interpret- 
ing these I was led, some time iu September 
1862, to tiy the e£fect of pyrogallic acid and 
ammonia as a developer. Some of the first 
trials were quite successful; and all that re- 
mained to be done was to find the best str^igth 
and proportions of tiie agents, and to test more 
aocuratdy whether any advantage was gained. 
la the last sentence of a communication to 
the ' Photographic TSlews* of the 24th October 
1862 (voL vi. p. 50^, I announced, but, for 
leasQDB fiien ^ven, did not describe, my new 
method of developii^; having just returned, 
after an absence of a fortni^t, my experi- 
ments wtto not soffldentiy complete when I 



wrote. Li an article in the ' British Journal/ 
15th November 1862 (vol. ix. p. 425), my 
method of alkaline development was described. 
I cannot now ascertain the exact time at 
which this account was written ; but it was 
before the appearance of Mr. Leahy's letter in 
the ' Photog^phic News,' 7ih November 1862 
(vol. vi. p. 540) — ^if I recollect rightly, so long 
before, that my communication was later than 
Mr. Leahy's oi^y because the ' British Journal' 
was then publuhed once a fortnight. It is 
evident from these facts that Mr. Leahy's dis- 
covery and mine were entirely independent of 
each other. 

Mr. Wardley's method in no way led to or 
suggested mine. I have never used pyrogallic 
add alone to develope, except a few times for 
experiment, when I found that it would not 
answer at all in my way of working. In my 
hands, the application of pyrogallic add alone to 
tannin-plates has always been positively &• 
advantageous, whether the pyro was after- 
wards mixed with nitrate of silver or with 
ammonia. As far as I can judge, from a very 
limited experience in this way, pyrogallic add 
alone (that is, without any trace of nitrate of 
silver or alkali) will not develope, except in 
the presence of some organic combination of 
nitrate of rilver, suoh as that formed by albu- 
men and that with some kinds of decomposed 
collodion. (I observe that Mr. Wardley, in a 
paper recentiy read at Manchester, < British 
Journal,' vol. xii. p. 288, recommends the 
addition of nitrate of silver to pyro before 
applying it to a tannin-plate.) Pyrogallio 
add will, I think, as far as we know at pre- 
sent, develope only (1) with nitrate of silver ; 
(2) with organic compounds of nitrate of silver 
(some of which are not easily decomposed by 
haldd salts) ; (3) with an alkali, when the im* 
pression of Hght is on bromide of silver. 'When 
the subject is better understood, I have little 
doubt that it will be found that in aU these 
w&js the action produced by the decomposi- 
tion of the pyrogallic add is much the same, 
but in the first and second cases the decompos- 
ing agents are closely allied, and totally dif- 
ferent from that in the third. 

I have never seen one of Br. Hill Norris'a 
sensitive dry plates, and, knowing nothing 
about them, could take no hint from them. 

In making these statements and explana- 
tions, I have not the slightest wish to detract 
from the credit due to any one, nor to daim 
any credit myself caring very little whether I 
getany or not; nor do I wish to contest priority 
of invention or publication of anything, but I 
do wish to dear niyself from any suq^idon of 
dishonest appropriation. 

In your account of the laat Meeting of the 
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Photographic Society, I am represented to have 
said ^at relief ''was generally caused by 
piling up" ; this is not exactly what I said, 
and does not quite agree with my opinion; 
what I did say was, that relief was generally 
thought to be caused by piling up, or words 
to that effect. I might have added that it is 
too often caused in this way. I know that 
intensity and relief can be obtained without 
any pilmg up when pyro and nitrate of silyer 
are used. 

A practical hint, in answer to Mr. W. King, 
is omitted in your report. What I said was, 
in substance, tiiat though keeping a few days 
after exposure made no appreciable difference, 
yet that the invisible image gradually faded ; 
and if to be kept a month, I thought that the 
plates should be exposed about half as long 
again as if to be developed at once. 

In answer to your expression of regret that 
I did not give more particular details, my plan 
was to give all important improvements on my 
original method with bromide of silver ; and, 
in addition to this, I thought it better to give 
a connected history of my experience, and the 
facts and principles to which it had led me, 
than merely to repeat formulse and manipula- 
tions which had already been published. Both 
could not be done in one paper. It has since 
struck me that two more points might have 
been given, as, though they had been pub- 
lished, they do not appear in my original 
directions. These are : — 1st. That if irregular 
streaks in the direction of the dip (seen only 
by transmitted Ught), or gelatinous lumps, 
which look as if pushed out from behind the 
fibre, appear after exciting, the bath is not 
strong enough for the collodion ; the one must 
be strengthened or the other weakened. 2nd. 
It is better not to wash off the tannin in a 
dish, as a muddy sediment is afterwards formed, 
the slightest trace of which will cause smears 
on the next lot of plates washed in the same 
dish. C. Russell. 



Mr. Boss's Doublet Lens. 
Jx the report of the last Meeting of the 
Society, the following observations by the 
chairman, Mr. Glaisher, after reading a letter 
from. Mr. Ross, accompanying some specimens 
which had b^n produced with his Doublet 
Lens, were inadvertently omitted, in conse- 
quence of the short-hand writer not having 
transcribed them from his notes : — 

" The Chaibxak. — ^I have had a great deal of 
pleasure in looking over a number of pictures 
forwarded to me by Mr. Ross, and which he 
tells me were taken by his doublet, a small 
diaphragm having been used ^th of the focal 



length, or one-fifth of an inch nearly. The 
pictures are very beautiful indeed, and free 
firom any trace of flare, the centre of the 
pictures being as free from this kind of defect 
as the edges. Some maps are now on the 
table, the production of the same lens. Maps 
are severe tests for curvature of marginal lines, 
and they show that the lens is free from 
distortion in this respect. I am glad to hear 
that Mr. Ross intends to give us a paper on 
his experience in lenses. The name of Boss 
carries a great deal of weight with it." 



The New Lenses. 

Oxm attention has also been called to the 
omission, as reported in the ' British Journal,' 
of the following remarks by Mr. W. D. Clark, 
in the discussion that took place, at the last 
Meeting of the Photographic Society of Scot- 
land, on a communication by Mr. Ross. 

" Mr. Clakk stated that he had been trying 
the Ross doublet, the Darlot doublet, and the 
triplet, on the same subject — Holyrood Abbey. 
He exhibited the negatives from each of the 
lenses, and he stated his opinion generally that 
doublets with a wide angle gave a fall flood 
of light in the centre, accompanied by a veij 
marked falling-off at the edges. The illami- 
nation of the Dallmeyer triplet No. 2 was 
much more equal, and the lines equally 
straight, while the perspective was not forced, 
as it seemed to be by the doublet. So much 
so was this the case, that on seeing his picture 
on the ground glass he did not know it. He 
had also been testing the new single lens of 
Dallmeyer on the same subject ; but the lines 
were so much distorted, that it was evident 
it had never been intended for architectural 



The Origin of Carbon Printing. 
[At the last Meeting of the Photographic 
Society, Mr. G. Wharton Simpson exhilated 
some Carbon Prints made by M. Poitevin in 
1855. We extract the following remarks on 
them and the Carbon controversy from the 
* Photographic News.'] 

A coNTBOVEBST ss to the discovery of carbon 
printing has, from time to time, for years past, 
occasionally been carried on in the various 
photograplnc journals, and has been made to 
assume larger proportions than its intrinfflO 
interest would have warranted, by the persiBt* 
ency with which it has been renewed, and the 
bitterness frequently imported into it. We are 
almost weary of the subject, we feel certain 
that photographers are also, and we now 
merely recur to it, and that very briefly, be* 
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cause we think we are in a position to settle 
it definitely by the production of the eyidence 
which has often be^ demanded. 

It will be neoessaiy, and we shall do it yeiy 
briefly, to recapitulate. In 1855, M. Poitevin 
discovered and patented a method of producing 
photographic impressions in carbon on paper. 
In 1858, Hr. Pouncy published a process of 
produdng photographs in carbon on paper. 
Both these processes were based essentially on 
the same principle, viz. the action of light on a 
mixture of a chromic salt and soluble organic 
matter, in rendering the organic matter inso- 
luble, and capable of holding or imprisoning a 
colouring-matter of carbon or other pigment, — 
the principle haying been discoyered and pub- 
lished by Mr. Mungo Ponton, in 1838. Mr. 
Pouncy (or his Mends for him, or both) has, 
from time to time, asserted that he was the 
originator of carbon printing, basing his argu- 
ment on the ground that no one (of course no 
one whom he knew or had had communication 
with) had seen one of M. Poiteyin*s carbon 
prints, and tKat there was no eyidence that, 
although he had published his process, he had 
ever produced anything by it. The argument 
based on the assumption that no one had seen 
one of M. Poiteyin's carbon prints of 1855 
now falls to the ground : we haye four before 
B8 as we write. 

We know that for those sensitiye to open 
vituperation or, strange to add, priyate slander 
this is a dangerous controyersy to engage in. 
Want of patriotism, in upholding the claims of 
a foreigner, has been one of the common-place 
charges frequently made. But truth is of no 
country ; the heroes of science and benefactors 
of mankind belong to the world. M. Poiteyin 
possesses a name too honourably associated 
vith photographic discoyery for any loyer of 
the art to disregard his claims. He has, in 
our pages, from time to time, seen these extra- 
ordinary pretensions, and although tempted, 
at times, to answer them, he has, being closely 
engaged with more important subjects, le& 
the matter, feeling his reputation safe in the 
common sense and just feeling of English 
photographers. He has now, howeyer, more 
for our satisfaction, and in recognition of our 
^ defence of his claim, felt that it was due 
to us to place before our eyes specimens pro- 
duced in 1855, the existence of which has so 
often been denied. 

The specimens which M. Poiteyin has for- 
warded for our inspection consist of a print 
from a half-plate portrait negatiye, a yiew of 
a factory (we belieye that at which M. Poiteyin 
v&s then chemist and engineer), and two small 
feprodnctions. All are rough and with the 
unperfect chAracteristics of first essays, but 



with full indication of the promise of the pro«- 
cess. The memoranda written on two of ^em 
are as follows : — " Premieres epreuyes de pho- 
tographie au charbon, Gouhenans, 1855 ;" the 
others haye the same date and similar words, 
and all are signed *' A. P.'' So far as such 
things can do so, they possess internal eyidence 
of their age and character. It happens, some- 
what singularly, howeyer, that there is other 
eyidence on the subject. A long trial, which 
has been closely contested, has just been settled 
in France, in which, after a yery complete in- 
yestigation of claims, it has been decided, be- 
fore a high legal tribunal, that M. Poiteyin is 
the inyentor of carbon printing, and that there 
is eyidence that his productions were publicly 
noticed in 1855. We shall not now say any- 
thing further on the subject, as we regard this 
eyidence as settling the historic question with- 
out the possibility of further question or cayil. 
It is probable that we shall exhibit the speci- 
mens at some photographic meeting, before 
returning them to M. Poiteyin, who naturally 
treasures them as the first results of the dis- 
coyeries in carbon printing, photolithography, 
and helioplastic engraying, in which he and 
others haye made so much adyance since. 



Photography and its quondam Friends, — 
The editor of the *Art Student* (a monthly 
journal, which from its slow progress seems 
scarcely likely oyer to become an Art Master), 
who has affected to take a great interest in 
photc^raphy, especially as applied to art, ap- 
pears to haye suddenly changed his opinions. 
In the following paragraph he implies that there 
would be wisdom in photographers "eating 
humble pie" and giying up their claims to 
art: — 

" Photographers are strange animals. They 
were awfully indignant with the classification 
of their art in the Exhibition of 1862, and 
filled the papers with their complaints; and 
now one of their London Societies, superin- 
tending an exhibition of photographs in con- 
nexion with the North London Exhibition of 
Arts and Manufactures, has adopted precisely 
the same classification, expressed, we belieye, 
in the yery same words. Haye they grown 
wiser and eaten humble pie ?" 

This is too bad from one who has at least 
attempted, whether successfully or not, to make 
the art his profession. It is fortunately not 
true. The North London Association yery pro- 
perly made it a sine qud non that photographs 
should be classed with paintings and sculpt^ire 
before they consented to act, which was done 
at once. 

The same gentleman recently read a papw 
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at the South London Photographic Society, 
parporting to be " A few Thoughts about Pho- 
tographic Art Progress." The paper oontained 
much vague declamation, but &e " thoughts ** 
'wm very few indeed and very feeble. The 
chief aim of the speaker seemed to be to decry 
the quality of the photographs generally ex- 
hifaited at Conduit Street, and to laud himself 
and Mr.Rejlander, the one as the rally exponent 
and the other as the only illnstrator of Photo- 
graphic Art Mr. Eejlander did much, some 
years ago^ to illustrate the art capabilitica of 
photography, but wwrely it is not just to hold 
him up to ridicule by pointing to him as an 
example of technical excellence ! It is a pity 
that PhotograjAic Societies cannot be protected 
fixmi these u nrn ffaning and wordy declamations 
on Art, which, 

''TuUofioimduidfiiTy, 
Signify natidng," 

Would it not be well to remember that ex- 
ample teaches better than precept, and to ask 
the question. Has Mr. Wall ever produced a 
photograi^, or, if he have, has he ever had the 
courage to show it to any one ? 

Mr. Eolnnson'g *' Auinmn,"— The 'Photo- 
graphische Mittheilungen/ a German publica- 
tion devoted to photography, edited by Dr. 
Hermann Vogel, whose photographic discoveries 
are well known to our readers, has presented 
to its subscribers a small but delicately beau- 
tifnl copy of Mr. Robinson's last great picture 
exhibited in 1864, entitled " Autumn." This 
picture, with ** Bringing Home the May" and 
^er of Mr. Robinson's productions now in the 
Berlin Exhibition, have created a great sensa- 
ticai amongst German photographers. 



the magnesiiim light ; and sudi woeeroitDaDj 
procured, but under extreme difficdty; £« 
the ancient ventilati]^ diannels of the <ChaB- 
her of KvB,* and with that of the ^rhok in- 
terior, being thorougjhly plugged up withnad 
and stones, which our small party wwqmte 
unable to extract, there is a sad defioencjof 
oxygen in the atmosphere, and the eandlo, 
burning with a small flame, showed tiist tiie 
magnesium itself was being used under dmr* 
backs, though giving by comparison a biillttoi 
semi-solar illumination. * • Itwasntiw 
slow woric, firom the numb^ of hours required 
after any one expoiment to allow the saoke 
or fumes to subside; and i^ in the metntiiBe, 
a party of thirty or forty travBlleis hm t 
mail steamer just arrived at Alexandria or 
Suez rushed in tumultuously, each of tlwa 
attended by three or four Arabs, with candles 
and torches and pipes, and would insist <■ 
seeing everything, and then perhsps daodag 
a comic hornpipe on the most <iiKtingni«iwi 
part of the whole floor, such an amoiint of 
fine dust would be raised as to dull every «xrt 
of Kght when viewed through a few feet of it, 
and so contaminate that secluded portion of 
air for more than twenty hours after. • • In 
by fax the greater portion of the photograph 
the painted measuring-rtoda are intiYMiQeed, 
so as to make the pictures really usefhL"-' 
Athencgum, 



Absence of Actinism, — In our experience we 
have met with a few apparently fine cloudless 
days which have been ahnost useless for pho- 
tographic operations,owing to the bad character 
rf the light from the absence of actinism. 
Kiursday last, the 8th of June, was one of 
these days. In photographing some landscapes, 
▼e found that with ten times the usual ex- 
posure we could not obtain a satisfactory result 
That this was not an ieolated instance; we might 
state that we have had ccnnplaints of the same 
absence of light on the same day from several 
phi^graphers Kving in different parts of Eng- 
land. As this is a curious scientific fact, we 
siiould be glad to hear from any photographer 
wha noticed this peculiarity on the same day. 

irew9 fnm Hu lV»«««if .-.The IbllowiBg 
«J^actB are by Professor PSaiai Smyth:— 
*' The time had arrived for trying photogn^ 
of the interior of the Pyramid, by the aid of 



TheOpahtype. BfjCharUsA.Seefy.AM-- 
Several yeara since, when the picture not 
known as the Ectograph was occupying nj 
attention, I acquired a considerable practicil 
experience in the processes now used for po- 
dueing porcelain pictures. Some of the most 
important conclusions airived at in these ex- 
periments are as follows : — 

1. No development process gives unifomly 
satisfiBctory results in the dark parts of i)» 
pictures. It is very difficult to secure desN 
ness and definition in the shadows. 

2. Of development processes, the allnmeD 
is to be preferred to the collodion procem. 
The tendency to log is less, and the pxooeffi is 
more certain. The albimien process is, how- 
ever, much slower and more, troublesame in 
manipulation. But while too slow fbr tk 
camera, it is well suited for contact printing. 

3. The best results are obtained by diieei 
contact printing, either with ohloxised allmmes 
or collodion. 

I have now almost daily opportanitiss of 
confinmng these conclusions from the ponekis 
pictures isdiieh wme under my notice. V9utf 
aB of these pictaxes are made on eollo^cn by 
development, and they ahnott invsriaU^ b»* 
tray their origin in a geaexalfog and aeon* 
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in the shadowB. I bsre never seen a 
ekar and yigoKma piistore developed on coUo- 
dkm. The onl j poroelasn ptotores bo made^ 
wliich can at all compete ivith paper prints, 
lie Back as liare been made firom thin neg^ 
tivee, or with collodion of feeble intensity. 

In diseet contact printing on odllodion I 
fe«nd difficultieB; the greatest perhaps was 
the diasolying of the image in the fizing-soln- 
tion. But when all works weU, there is no 
plain photograph which can compare with such 
a pictare. The printing-frame used was such 
as is now UBod by Bome for the porcelain 
picture. 

Mr. SimpBon'B process, so far as I know, is 
entirely original with him, and probably will 
jieldaBgood results as theold chlorized collodion 
processes. Unfortunately, the ordinary porcelpin 
glass, on. account of the nneyenness of surface, 
is not adapted to contact printing. Until we 
have peifectly flat glass, I despair of seeing a 
good opalotype, except such as have Been im- 
proved by the artist. — American Jowmal of 
Fhotography. 



A Photoffrapher captured hy Brigands, — ^We 
regret to hear that Mr. Moens, a well-known 
amateur photographer, has been captured by 
brigands in Sicily. His companion at the time, 
who was afterwards set at liberty, has sent a 
long account of the capture to the 'Times,' 
from which we make the following interesting 
extracts: — He says, ^'Having been informed 
that all the country round Salerno was free 
frx>m brigands, I, with Mr. Moens and our two 
wives, drove from Salerno to Poestum on Mon- 
day last, the 15th of May, to take photographs 
of the ruins. Having finished our business, 
we left Paestum about 4.30 p.k., and had a 
pleasant drive for about an hour, when sud- 
denly, about two miles the other side of Batti- 
paglia, I saw some men with guns walking 
through a corn-field on our right towards the 
load. In a few seccmds, more rose out of the 
com, and looking back I saw others hurrying 
flirough a field on our left. The carriage was 
stopped, and I and my friend were told to come 
down. Tlie brigands immediately hurried off 
with 'ns towards the sea, which is at no great 
distance from the road, leaving the carriage, 
with the ladies in it, untooched. We moved 
aboat woods and fields for an hour or two, the 
brigands breaking down the hedges to make it 
as easy as possible for us to get through. 
About sunset we sat down, and cloaks were 
^ven as to put on, and others to at upon. 
WhevL it was quite iaA, we moved on again, 
paimpg throng^ ixrigated lands and over small 
Btxeams, the brigands being very careful of ns, 



lest we should wet our ^Dot. At last we came 
to a stream which it was impossible to croBB 
without wading, and one of tiiem carried us 
over on his back. We soon afterwards crossed 
the road from Salerno to Paestum, and about 
1 o'dock A.K. arrived at the banks of a stream 
some distance above the plain. The brigands 
told us to lie down among some bushes ; but^ 
on our objecting that the ground was damp, 
they let us lie down higher up, sayuig we must^ 
however, conceal ourselves among &e bushes 
when it was day. They collected dry roots for 
us to sleep upon, gave us an additional doak 
to keep us warm, and one of them very tenderly 
and gently raised up my head, put some more 
dry stuff and a pocket-handkerchief under it, 
placed anotherj over my eyes to shade them 
from the moon. We had as much bread and 
sausage as we liked ; tobacco was also offered. 
We now asked the brigands, as we had done 
before, what they could get by carrying us off ; 
told them we were not what they supposed, 
* rich English loilords,' but poor men ; that the 
money we had we would send them if they 
would let one of us go to Salerno to get It* 
They considered our proposal, asked what money 
we had with us ; we took out three napoleons 
and some silver. The captain of the band at 
once gave back the silver, but kept the gold in 
his hand. I offered himlmy watch and gold 
chain, but he would not touch these. After a 
time he gave us back our napoleons." After 
some further details, he says : — '' Our case was 
then again discussed, and the brigands agreed 
to send one of us (and the lot decided i^at I 
should go) and collect some money among the 
English in Naples, and in a week's time I am 
to send a letter to say how much we can collect. 
I had not left the bngands more than a minute 
or two when, coming to the brow of the hill, I 
saw troops and National Guards approachiBg. 
In a fe^ seconds I was surrounded by soldieiB 
with, as I thought. North Italian countenanoeB, 
calling out, 'Are you an Englishman? An 
Englishman, an Englishman ! ' They seized my 
hand, and one cried, suiting the action to the 
word, *I must give you a kiss.' The good 
fellows thought I had escaped at their approach* 
In a few seconds firing was commenced by the 
National Guard. I hurried up some rising 
ground, and looking round when I got to the 
top, the brigands calling out, ' On, on, or wo 
will kill your companion.' I, of course, obeyed, 
and on reaching Monte Gorvino received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The inhabitants would 
not let me leave that night, but sent a courier 
to Balemo with a letter. The deputy of the 
town in the Italian ParGament received me 
into bis house and took me to the eafi, where 
&e people all crowded around me, numbers 
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sdzed mj hand, one or two kissed me, and 
many looked as if they wished to do so. My 
position is one of teirible responsibility , anxiety, 
and doubt ; for the cruelties conunitted by the 
brigands upon their prisoners are sometimes 
horrible, and literally indescribable. They are 
imtutored savages, without either forethought 
or principle, gentle and generous, or fierce and 
covetous, according to the whim of the moment. 
In Salerno a man was pointed out to us who 
had lost one ear in the following manner: — 
After his capture by the brigands, his wife, 
having sent a smaller sum than they asked, 
the brigands sent her one of his ears, with the 
message that if the rest of the money did not 
come his head would follow." The ransom first 
asked by the brigands for Mr. Moens's life was 
^000. They have since raised the amount to 
j£10,000. In the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day night Mr. Layard said, in answer to a ques- 
tion, Uiat everything had been done which 
possibly could be done on behalf of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, and he might add that the 
Italian Government were doing even more than 
they had a right to expect, in order to obtain 
his release. All that he (Mr. Layard) could 
say was, that within two hours they had re- 
ceived information that Mr. Moens had been 
seen, that he was well, and as far as possible 
was taken care of by the brigands by whom he 
was seized, and it was hoped before long he 
would be x^leased. 



The Wbihlytype,—Mi. V. M. Griswold, in a 
letter to * Humphry's Journal,' makes a claim 
to the use of collodion as a vehicle for seusi- 
tixing solvents applied to paper for the last 
six or seven years, and says that he is pre- 
paring for publication a new process, which he 
asserts wiU be much superior to the Wothly- 
type as at present patented. He entirely de- 
nies the novelty of the Wothlytype process. 
"We do not suppose that Mr. Griswold alludes 
to the specific use of the salts of uranium 
alone. 



We notice remarks in our Jersey contemporary 
in relation to an article, on the photographic 
productions of the Misses Bertolacci, which 
appeared in our last. The assertion is there 
made by the Editor, that he believes Mr. 
Thurston Thompson to be the author of the 
article in question. Mr. Thompson has never, 
under any circumstances, written any remarks 
in the ' Photographic Journal,' nor has any such 
article been written at his suggestion. He 
was perfectly unaware of the occurrence of such 
observations untQ they were in type. The 



Editor is solely respansible for all leading 
articles; and this is well understood to be tlie 
case in all respectable portions of the EngM 
press. In connexion with this notice Mr. 
Bertolacci, the &ther of the young ladies, 
writes that he subscribed a certain sum to 
the Gh)ddard Fund, sending the amount to the 
Editor of this journal, and that a smaller sum 
was credited to him in the 8ubscription«li8t, 
A sovereign having been sent to us by post, 
the authorities of that office, wishing, very pro- 
perly, to discourage temptation being thrown 
in the way of their servants by the transmis- 
sion of loose coin in letters, imposed a <2ou52e 
registration-fee of eight pence ; but that llie 
fund should not suffer from the folly of the 
subscriber, although we^only credited him with 
19«. 4d, in the subscription-list, we made 19 
Mr. Bertolacci's shortcomings by paying the 
balance out of our own pocket. We thoof^t 
Mr. Bertolacci wished to make an anonymous 
donatioii, and that he had no desire to advertise 
his daughters' photographic eminence ; and we 
regret that we have misunderstood him. 



CORKESPONDENGE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and od 
business relating to the Photographic Societfi 
may be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Bed lioa Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Wb had intended to uuert the interesting and 
useful communication from Mr. Hufhes on gla« 
houses and lighting, which has been lately read baon 
the South London Sociefy, but have postponed it to 
our next Number in order that it may appear intact, 
and that our readers may not experience the aono/- 
ance of being compelled to read it piecemeal. 

F. B. — ^Alkaline development is quite applicable to 
the collodio-albumen process. Care should be taken 
to wash thoroughly between the application of different 
derelopers. 

W, W, (iSbw/AOwQ.— t. Mr. Alfred Doyd had rodi 
an establishment. 2. We have bo doubt that CoL 
Stuart Wortley would allow you to take a photogr^ 
of the finest sea-water aquarium which was ever formed. 
The water will not materially obstruct the photognphie 
action. 

H. Wat9ey,^We cannot undertake to construct a 
formula from Major Busseirs paper. A supplement 
to the paper is promised, which will probably contain 



J. W. (PiTywwtrfA).— There aw no secret formula for 
takinff instantaneous piotures ; a good lens, with batb 
and aeveloper in perfect condition, is sufficient, wiu 
the assistance of a good light, to take pictures of breai- 
ing wares. 

H, R D.— The collodion which Major BosecU i«t 
is manufactured by himself. No doubt mudi depend! 
on the good creamy film which is formed by the bro- 
mide. If you write to him, we are sure you will »- 
oeive ereiy infinrmatioa on your difficulties. 
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NOTICE. 
Ws are preparing for publication in the Jour- 
nal a Gonrected list of the present Members of 
the Society, and which will appear in an early 
nnmber. Any Member wishing for any altera- 
tioQy addition, or change of address should 
express the same to the Society, care of the 
publishers. 

Thx Exhibition of the Society, at 9 Conduit- 
street, W., which has been an undoubted suc- 
cess, having been visited by a more uninter- 
rupted succession than has occurred on any 
former occasion, was closed with the lost 
month. Those exhibitors who have not had 
their works returned should at once apply to 
Mr. Henry Moody, the Curator, at the Gal- 
lery. We need hardly again remind our 
readers that all incidental expenses must be 
paid by the exhibitors. 



Dublin Exhibition, 

Althoxtgh we have no official information of 
the names of the Jurors appointed to make the 
awards in the photographic department of this 
Exhibition, we may inform our readers that 
Mr. Qaudet, Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, and Dr. 
Diamond have consented to devote their ser- 
vices on the occasion. 



North-eastern London Exhibition, 
Ths amngements for the photographic de- 
partment of this Exhibition, under the aus- 
pices of the North London Photographic As- 

VOL. X. 



sociation, and under the immediate control of 
their council, are progressing most favourably. 
A large demand for space has been received by 
the Secretary, and it is anticipated that the 
contributions wiU fiU the large south gallery 
of the Agricultural Hall. We understand that, 
amongst other advantages, exhibitors will be 
presented with a transferable slason-ticket. 
Medals ore offered for — 

The most artistic picture or pictures exhi* 
bited. 

The best portrait or portraits. 

The best landscape or landscapes. 

The best picture or pictures by a dry pro- 



The best enlargement. 

The best lenses. 

The best cameras and apparatus. 

One Medal is reserved for any especially 
meritorious object which might be exhibited^ 
but which is not provided for in tho abovsi 
list. 



Testimonial to Mr. Shaclbolt, 

[We have the more pleasure in extracting the- 
foUowing article from the ' Photographic News,' 
inasmuch as such a testimony to the merits of 
Mr. Shodbolt by a rival journoUst is creditable 
alike to the gentleman to whom it refers and 
to the gentleman by whom it is wi^tten.] 

On Tuesday evening last a deputation of 
gentlemen met at the house of Mr. Geoige 
Shadbolt for the purpose of presenting him with 
a testimonial of esteem and respect as a sou- 
venir of his long public connexion with photo- 
graphy, which connexion tho exacting pressure 
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of his bufiuess dnties had compelled him some 
months ago to bring to a dose. Mr. Bhadbolt 
had held a prominent position in the history of 
photography ever since the introduction of the 
collodion process. An active member of the 
Photographic Society, at one time sitting at its 
councQ-table, a ready and skilfol debater, an 
ardent experimentalist, having a wide acquain- 
tance with the physical sciences, and a culti- 
vated gentleman, he rapidly took high rank 
among the representative votaries of the new 
art-science. About eight years ago he assumed 
the editorial charge of tke then 'Liverpool 
Journal,' which under his care grew in influence 
and circulation, and in the course of time was 
enlarged, and issued as the ' British Journal of 
Photography,' which continued under his able 
management until last year, when, as we have 
said, tiie claims of more urgent duties compelled 
him to surrender all active interest in photo- 
graphy. For many years Mr. Shadbolt presided 
over the meetings of the North London Photo- 
graphic Association, where his comprehensive 
knowledge of the art, tact, and general suavity 
contributed much to the success of the meetings. 

It was with some of the gentlemen of this 
association that the idea originated of present- 
ing to Mr. Shadbolt some recognition at parting 
of the esteem he had won in his long intercourse 
with them. A committee of gentlemen was 
formed, anc^steps taken to secure subscriptions. 
This was necessarily done privately, as publicity 
would have deprived the act of mndi of its 
grace. The privacy necessarily limited the 
nimiber of contributions ; but a handsome sum 
was nevertheless obtained, and embodied in a 
very beautiful silver epeigne, the design con- 
sisting of a vine, the branches of which formed 
a candelabra, or held glass dishes for fruit or 
flowers. The massive effect of the whole, and 
the graceful ornamentation of the vine-leaves 
in chEwed work, was exceedingly good. On a 
shield at the base the following inscription was 
engraved: — ** Presented to Geoi^e Shadbolt, 
Esq., by a few photographic friends, on his re- 
tirement from public connexion with the art, 
1865." 

A deputation from the committee, comprising 
gentlemen associated with the Photographic 
Society, the North and South London Photo- 
graphicSocieties, and the Amateur Photographic 
Association, waited on Mr. Shadbolt, on Tues- 
day evening, to ask his acceptance of the tes- 
timonial. It was presented by Mr. Bamett, 
Secretary of the North London Society, with 
some brief but cordial and happily chosen re- 
marks, and accepted by Mr. Shadbolt in a 
fteling speech, expressing his deep appreciation 
of the gift and the sentiment which suggested 
it| adding that it rarely happened tlmt any 



one should be so rewarded for nmply dung 
that which had most delighted him to do, to 
long as his own immediate duties pennitted 
him, by any amount of effort, to give it hu at- 
tention. The deputation, consisting of Heasn. 
Bamett, Hill, Shave, Foxlee, J. Trail Taylor, 
A. Melhuish, H. P. Robinson, and G. WhaitcHi 
Simpson, after partaking of the graceful hospi- 
tality of Mrs. Shadbolt, i«tired« 



Olntuartf, 
Oir the 20th ult., at 2 Ec^^f s Park Gardeni, 
Thomas George Mackinlay, Esq., F.8.A., aged 
56. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of 
one who was not only an original member of 
our Society, but who produced the earfiflrt 
presentable photographic portraits which were 
ever brought under our notice. Before Mr. 
Fox Talbot had published his " Pendl of Na- 
ture," we remember having had presented to 
us some of Mr. Madrinlay's early pictures, and 
at such an early date that, in an assembly of 
several highly educated persons, the general 
question asked was, what the productions were. 
A portrait of the elder Landseer, taken \f} 
Mr. Mackinlay, now in our possession, from a 
paper negative produced in the early days of 
the art, is of such great excellence as to fovonr- 
ably compare with many of the best produc- 
tions of the present time, and, like many of the 
early pictures taken on paper prepared by 
amateurs themselves, it does not appear to 
have faded in the least, retaining a dehcacy of 
delineation and agreeable tone of c<donr, 
making it a highly artistic production. 

Mr. Mackinky, although in business andflie 
representative of the old firm of lyAlmainc ft 
Co., of Soho Square, devoted, a considerable 
amount of time to scientific punuits, and WM 
possessed of means which enabled him to 
liberally gratify his refined tastes. Having ac- 
quired a lens and apparatus direct from Da- 
guerre with which he could not obtain the 
success he expected, he was one of the earliest 
to ask the assistance of the late Mr. Andrew 
Ross, who afterwards obtained so much cele- 
brity for the improved lenses which he cal- 
culated and manufactured. He was also one 
of the earliest to successftdly practase the tft 
of electrotyping ; and his copies of the rare ob- 
jects of art collected by Horace Walpok at 
Strawberry Hill, and sold by Mr. Geoig 
Eobins in April 1842, were reproduced by 
him, for his own collections, with a d€^;ree of 
excellence that has never been suipassed.^ Al- 
though not a constant visitor at our mxtAii^ 
he was for many years a member «fw* 
Council^ and took great interest in (ho wett>^ 
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of the Sodety. To Ids soggestioii is due the 
prodoctioii of that handsome voliune ooataining 
the Boles, and portraits of the members, of the 
Photographic Bociely dub, which held so 
many pleasant meetings under the immediate 
predd^tship of the Lord Chief Baron. 

Mr. Kackinlay was much indebted for the 
sncoess of his chemical experiments to the late 
Andrew Ure, F.RS., whose only daughter he 
married. 

He enjoyed a large circle of Mends, was 
imiyersally beloved by all who knew him, and 
was a popular member of the various dubs 
emanating from the Society of Antiquaries 
and other learned Societies. 



AMATEUB PHOTOGEAPmC ASSO- 
CIATION. 
A GouvoiL-MsBxiKo of this Association was 
held the 23rd ult., at 12 York Place, Port- 
man Square, James Glaisher, Esq., F.B.S., in 
the Chair. The Minutes of the last Meeting 
having been read and confirmed, the following 
Members and Subscribers were proposed and 
dected:— £. T. Castle, Esq., T. Letts, Esq., 
M. F. Proesdiel (p^re), E. Moser, Esq., H. 
Cooper, Esq., jun.. Miss C. Powell, H. V. 
Cholmondeley, Esq., W. H. Simpson, Esq., 
Capt. H. St J. Dick, A. Impey, Esq., Wm. 
fiondy, Esq., E. H. Clarke, Esq., Lady La- 
vinia Button, G. A. Musgrave, Esq., F. B. 
GziiBths, Esq., W. B. Marshall, Esq., The 
Hon. A. L. Buthven, Bev. W. B. Beaumont, 
W. 8. T. Sinclair, Esq., Bev. Alfred Smith. 

The Chairman then laid before the Meeting, 
ft>r their condderation, a revised copy of the 
Boles, in conformity to a request which had 
been made to him at the precedrog Meeting ; 
mad, alter a lengthened discussion, such altera- 
tions and additions were made in the Bules as 
the Council considered suited to the growth 
and prosperity of the Association, the radical 
alterations made in the Bules being the with- 
drawal of the commercial dements from the As- 
Bodation, the doubling the amount to be be- 
jBtowed each year in Prizes, and the with- 
drawal of Bule 10, — ^it being found by ezpe- 
liance that the money reodved under this 
Bule would have been preferred in the shape 
of Prizes. The Secretary was directed to have 
the Boles, as revised, at once printed, and a 
aopy sent to eadi Member. 

A. J. Melhttibh, ff<m, See. 

About Light, and abeiut Lighting the Sitter; 
with same Befleetiana about the Boom in 
which he i$ Lighted, By Jabsz Hvohbs*. 

laamt is veiily the Alpha and the Omega of 

• Bead April 18th, at <he Soufth London Photogra- 
pusaoflM^* 



the photographer, yet it has received less 
^pedal sti^y than any of the agencies he 
employs. IQtherto our energies have been 
directed to the understanding and perfecting 
our processes — in securing good tools and 
proper materials; but having attained con- 
dderable success in these directions, it should 
now be our purpose to study how best to use 
the power we ha^e obtained. We have con- 
quered mechanics, controlled chemistry, sub- 
sidized optics, and now wo should attiu^ Old 
Sol himself, and seize him by the beams, as a 
lion by his beard, and so assume the mastery, 
lig^t is very much as the proverb says of 
Fire — a good servant, but a bad master. One 
must not let it have its own way ; it must be 
governed, ruled, controlled, hdd in check. 
The Sun is far too liberal with his power; he 
darts his rays just as freely in the wrong as in 
the right direction, and is as ready to spoil as 
to mi^e a picture. It is for the photographer 
to use and not abuse this prodigality. And 
this leads to the question of questions, how to 
use the light. 

The subject is too great to treat in all its 
bearings, and I shall confine myself to por- 
tndture. 

To say, however, that the subject — ^the best 
method of lighting the dtter — ^has not reodved 
attention, is scarcely correct, for no one theme 
has been so much discussed for the last two or 
three years. It is a subject that seems in the 
minds of all. Now we have a communication 
in the metropolis, next it is from the provinces ; 
this week it comes &om Germany, last week 
from America, and so on. The constancy of 
the subject, as well as the many differently 
devised glass rooms, show that we have not 
mastered the subject, for we do not go on dis- 
cussing that which we understand. I am 
afraid we are not likdy to make the same 
rapid progress in this as in most other brandies 
of photographic inquiry, purdy from the in- 
tangible nature of the subject. In the mecha- 
nical, optical, and diemical branches, we have, 
by persevering experience, worked our photo- 
graphic operations into a sort of groove ; we 
have hedged them in with formuLe, and if a 
person of average ability only keeps within 
these boundaries, he is sure of moderate suocess. 
In mechanics, we have our plates and papers 
of certain sizes ; in optics, our lenses of known 
diameters and lengths of focus ; in diemistry, 
our solutions of definite strengths; dl these 
are suffidently universal and constant for daily 
use, so that we can compare our experieneee. 
But when we oome to speak of light, we axe 
defident in data. We cannot say, take forty 
square &et of c^ass in the roof, and the same 
number at the side, and place a dtter within 
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six feet from these windows, and a certain 
resialt will be produced. There are a thousand 
modifying conditions to be considered — ^the 
aspect of the windows, the time of the day, 
the period of the year, tiie quality of the light ; 
whether in town or country, on the ground or 
top of house, together with the numerous local 
peculiarities that every one has specially to 
battle with. From this it mil be seen that 
the same fixed rules cannot bo given for it as 
for other things. 

Tou may find a hundred photographers who 
may agree that Mr. Pyro's collodion is excel- 
lent, and that they are quite content with it ; 
you may get scores of men to vow that 15 grains 
of protosulphite make a capital developer, and 
one which they use from year's end to year's 
end ; but only ask them about ^* lighting the 
sitter," and you will find their ideas as various 
as the colour of their hair. And this diversity 
of idea will arise from two causes, — ^first, the 
absence of well-defined first principles of what 
constitutes a well-lighted picture; and secondly, 
from their ideas being bounded by the special 
influences under which they have had to work. 
Few photographers are enabled to build their 
glass rooms quite as they wish ; there are often 
local conditions which they cannot control, and 
their constant struggle is how to make the best 
of what they have got. Now, any man who 
happens to have a room ill-placed for lighting, 
knows the vast amount of trouble and anxiety 
he has to endure before he masters it, and that 
at least a twelvemonth must elapse before he 
can understand what he can and what he can- 
not do in his room. When a man has honestly 
and seriously gone through this work, and 
eventually succeeded in producing good pictures 
at all seasons of the year, he must have acquired 
a deal of valuable experience. Unfortunately, 
most of this knowledge applies only to the local 
conditions under which it was acquired ; for no 
sooner is this same man put in a differently 
situated room than he has to begin again, and 
pass through another series of trials to discover 
how to manage this new room. Only those 
who have encountered these troubles can fully 
appreciate the force of my remarks. Thus it is 
that the experiences of clever men get mixed 
up with matters of detail ; they gradually ac- 
quire the knowledge, and they scarcely know 
how, and can rarely communicate it to a third 
party. When Etty was asked how he managed 
to produce his lovely fiesh tints, he replied 
" He did not know, but he did it." If we ask 
Mr. T. R. Williams how he manages to produce 
those delicate half-tones, he wiU probably tell 
us " he don't know, but he does it." 

There are no secrets now-a-da}'S in photo- 
graphy ; if I call on that celebrated artist Mr. 



C. De Yee, and, after looking at his beautiM 
productions, I ask, '^ Whose ooUodion do yon 
use?" he answers quite frankly, " Oh, some- 
times Mr. Ether's, and sometimes Mr. Aloohol's; 
occasionally I mix them." ''What is the 
strength of your nitrate bath ? " " About 30 
grains." " Your developer ? " " Iron, about 
15 grains." "Your fixer?" "Hypo, always." 
"l^ank you, much obliged. Oh, theie's one 
more question I want to ask before I go, how 
do you manage your lighting ? " " Ah, that's 
a different thing ; I can't answer you. Come 
up stairs ; you shall see my room^ and TU diow 
you." (We ascend.) " You see this room is 
peculiar. I have a very troublesome light. On 
a dull day, like this, I work with the blinds as 
you now see them arranged ; but when the son 
comes out I have to draw down that blue blind 
and sometimes that black one ; then I draw up 
this white one as far as I think necessary, and 
so I get very nice effects. But then it all de- 
ponds, of course, on the sitter ; I airange the 
hght different for a lady with a light dress to 
what I should a gentleman with a black coat. 
Again, it's quite different when I have a cbild 
to take and I want to work quick, to what it 
is when I have an old gentleman who is a 
good sitter." I leave my talented friend with 
the strong conviction that his beautiful effects 
are obtained by his skilful management of his 
light, combined with ordinary good photo- 
graphy; and that while he can readily give the 
proportion and particulars of his chemicals and 
apparatus, yet he is quite unable to give any 
formula for his management of the light. 

Soon after that master of light and shadoVi 
Rejlander, came to reside in London, I met him 
one day, and, as if the subject were pressing 
on his mind, he burst out with " People arc 
constantly coming to me to see how I have 
fixed my light. Fix my light ! I can't fix 
my light. They seem to think I have some 
patent way of arranging my windows and 
blinds, and that's the way I get my effects, 
and they want to see how it's done. I can't 
fix my light; the light is always changing, 
and I have to follow the light, and to arrange 
my model according to the light. Why, mj 
light is never twice alike. Fix my light, 
indeed I Oood day." 

The subject is certainly more difficult than 
the consideration of chemicals and apparatos, 
and we shall be less likely to come to a satis- 
fectory conclusion upon it ; but shall we not 
therefore discuss it ? For this reason we ought 
to consider it the more. 

Before entering on the principal matter, let 
us ask ourselves a few questions with a view 
to getting simpler ideas of what we propose to 
discuss. " Lighting the sitter ;" what do we 
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mean by the phrase ? Bo we undeivtand it in 
the artistic or in the photographic sense ? It 
is important that this distinction be clearly 
drawn. 

Lighting the sitter, ** photographieaUyy^' 
means patting him into a much stronger light 
than usual, and keeping him there a sufi- 
eiently long time to effect a certain process. 
In the early days of the art it meant patting 
faim for half an hour in the strong sunshine ; 
now it means confining him for a short time in 
a sort of glass case. The arrangement and man- 
agement of light, •to the photographer, moans 
the keeping it on the sitter and off the camera 
find lens, and also away from the plate during 
preparation and deyelopment. '' Lighting the 
flitter,'' to the artist^ means quite a different 
thing. It means patting him in a weaker 
light than usual, admitted through one win- 
dow only, and allowed to fall in such a way 
that all the forms and contours of the indivi- 
dual are more markedly seen than in ordinary 
apartments. After the artist has arranged his 
sitter, and got the light so regulated as to 
show all the delicate shades, then it is to the 
purpose to inquire what he will do with it ? 
He may paint, or draw, or model from it, or 
he may photograph. 

The two classes, the artist and the photo- 
grapher, are, in tiieir essence, distinct, yet 
tiieymaybe, and often are, combined. The 
artist may be a painter, a sculptor, or a pho- 
tographer ; and the photographer may, or may 
not, be an artist. He may photograph things 
just as they happen to come, never altering or 
modifying; or he may, by art, so contrive 
that scarcely anything he does is not influenced 
and improved by this controlling' influence. 
Happily, individuals of this dass are becoming 
numerous, and to them the feeling constantly is. 
How are the great truths of art to be combined 
with the wondrous graphic power of photo- 
graphy? 

To these persons the phrase << how to light 
the sitter" means. How are the advantages of 
the artist's studio and the photographic studio 
to be combined, and the disadvantages of each 
to be avoided ? How shall we put light enough 
into the artist's studio to photograph the 
beantifol model without losing the half-tones, 
or how shall we introduce the proper model- 
ling and delicacy into the photographic studio 
wiUiout losing rapidity and brilliancy? All 
the modemly devised glass rooms have more 
or less attempted to solve this problem. Not 
that I attach much faith to any form of glass 
room ; the much more important inquiry is, 
how to use it ? I think any one that visits 
gXaas rooms will soon come to the conclusion 
that no idea can be formed from the shape of 



the room what kind of pictare will be taken 
in it. And the converse will equally apply ; 
from the kind of pictare you cannot infer Ihe 
shape of the room. Most of us here are aware 
of the charmingly soft pictures of Mr. T. B. 
Williams, and idso how near Mr. Blanchard's 
and Mr. Cooper's are to the same character, 
and yet their rooms are as utterly unlike as 
they can be, agreeing only in one thing, that 
they are all unfitted for what they produce. 
It woidd seem almost as if the light had made 
a challenge with these gentlemen and had de- 
fied them to produce good pictures in their 
rooms, and that they had accepted the chal- 
lenge, had fought and won, and had made 
the light do just what they thought proper. 
One remarkable instance of what a man may 
do with a bad room was reported to me a 
while since. The artist in question. had a very 
singular odd-shaped glass room built up among 
the chimney-pots, with windows in here and 
there wherever circumstances would permit; 
but the whole place was described as a sort of 
zigzag place, without form and void, and 
darkness was on the stairs that approached it. 
The artist rather piqued himself on its bizarre 
effect, and its apparent unfittedness for photo- 
graphic work. He says he don't care for the 
form of the room, or where the light comes 
from ; he forms on the instant just the light 
he wants by putting the^ sitter into a move- 
able box just large enough for one, and then 
he puts a sort of tent round, with very narrow 
blinds on each side, almost like wide ribbons ; 
these he draws down one at a time until he 
gets such an effect of light and shade as he 
wishes. The pictures he produces I am assured 
are really of a very high order. From in- 
stances Uke these it would seem we might 
paraphrase Pope's couplet, 

•* For forms of rooms let foolish photo's fiffht ; 
His can't be wrong whose pictures are aU right." 

Although apparently any form of room can be 
worked in beneficiaily if only the artist knows 
how, yet I certainly think som^ are more 
easily managed than others. There is one 
form I detest, and yet it's the popular type — 
a huge glass box with perhaps some corrugated 
iron behind the background. Some autho- 
rities say, put as much glass in your room as 
you; con you don't know how it may be needed, 
and you can by blinds stop out what you don't 
want. I would rather say, put in as little as 
you need ; for until you try, you don't know 
what a quantity you can spare. Where thm 
is so much glass, there is a tendency to use it, 
''What's the use of having glass and not 
using it ?" The curious thing is that, beyond 
a certain small area, all the rest of the glass 
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in the room, not only does no good, but a deal 
of harm, in causing flatness and f<^ ; and, more 
siBgolar, though there 's bo much light in the 
room, the exposure in the camera is not short- 
ened. Let any man who uses a deal of glass 
window dose up by degrees all the distant 
panes from the sitter, and he will be surprised 
how many he may stop up with advantage and 
without any loss whatever. 

An artMa studio is a chamber artificially 
ptepaxed so that all the half-tones and delicate 
shadows of the face may be seen more perfectly 
than in an ordinary room. And why are the 
shadows less seen in an ordinary room? Be- 
cause the increased amount of diffused light 
obliterates them. If this is true in our usual 
rooms, what becomes of those deUeate tones in 
one of these huge glass cages ? Why, they are 
destroyed on every side, and notiiing is left but 
the hard, abrupt shadows, and the broad, flat, 
high lights. Some years ago there was a cry 
raised against white paper dkies in landscapes ; 
who will get up an agitation against white 
paper &oes and black shadows ? Surely these 
are quite as unnatural, and more reptdsive. 

I tibdnk the so-called glass room should be 
looked upon as a piece of apparatus for putting 
the sitt^ into — ^a sort of camera — and the 
apertures in the sides and roof should be made 
more after the idea of the artist's studio— that 
18, not to light the room, but to light the sitter. 
These apertures or windows (I prefer just now 
to call them apertures) should be made no 
la^;er than is necessary to produce the effect. 
Every sensible photographer is jealous of each 
ray of light that enters the camera that does 
mit produce a picture, and so should he be of 
every ray that enters his illuminating room 
that plays no part la illuminating the figure. 
I have called the glass room, for distinction's 
sake, the illuminating room, and I like the 
term. It may or may not be a glass room ; I 
know of many that have veiy little glass in 
them. The glass is a mere accident ; it is i)pt 
the glass that admits the light, it is the aper- 
ture in the tvall or roof that admits the light, 
and the glass is merely used to keep off wind 
and weather. It is these holes or apertures 
that have to be so arranged as to allow the 
^ght completely, but gently and sofdy, to 
illuminate the object. This should be solely 
the purpose of the room. 

Aj it is an admitted photographic maxim 
^bai we cannot get a brilliant print except from 
8 good negative, so it may be equally affirmed 
that we cannot get a good negative except firom 
good lighting. A well-lighted picture is one 
idiere tiie light falls ehi^y in one direction, 
10 a« to form well-defined shadows. Then a 
SMondaxy light should be adinittedy just strong 



enough to light the shadows, so that they shall 
not appear too hard and abrupt, but delicailje 
and soft. If the secondary light does not do 
this, it is not strong enough, and the pietuie 
will have too much contcast. Discussion has 
taken place as to whether the chief light should 
come from the front, the side, or the t(^ of the 
sitter. I think wherever the light comes from 
<we distinct direction, it is bad, as the shadows 
produced will be too decided (I am speaking of 
l^hting the sitter's head). I think the pm- 
cipal light should come in such an oUiqoe 
direction as to be partly from the top, partly 
from the side, and partly in advance of the 
sitter. I think the secondary lights should be 
almost the reverse, so that the two sets of lights 
should be in opposition. I think there should 
be a gentle struggle between the two for the 
mastery, but one must always predominate and 
govern, not rudely and violently, but gently 
and sweetly. Shall we be poetical and say the 
principal light must be masouHne and vigorous, 
and the secondary one be soft and fenunine^ so 
that the effect d the union is such a happy 
blending of light and shadows with a mynad 
of connecting half-tones, that you cannot tdl 
where one ends and the other b^;ins, but where 
each is present to strengthen and beautaff the 
other, like two souls wedded in perfect har- 
mony?' 

I think the true test of good lighting is the 
preservation of delicacy of half-tone. Enskin 
says that he can only find one thing ccnomon 
to all great artists — delicacy. May we not say 
the same of our clever photographers? Con- 
sider the works of Bedford, Bobinson, Williams, 
England, Wilson, Blanchard, Mudd, Heath, 
Thurston Thompson, and the many othen 
equally skilful ; and in what do they ezcd so 
much as in their wondrous deUcaey? And 
what is delicacy but another name for soft and 
tender half-tone? Eemember, there is quite ss 
much beautiful and delicate half-tone in the 
deepest shades as in the highest lights, and all 
is produced by a harmony of opposing hf^ 
The first condiitian, however, is for a person to 
feel and love these delicate gradations, to be 
happy when they are present, and miserable 
when they are absent. When this condition of 
mind is produced, the quick hand and sensitive 
eye will find means to register them on the 
{date. 

The grand daim of photography is, tto ii «f 
true. Deprive it of this virtue, and all its othff 
merits axe valueless. 

But the presence or absenoe of half-toBe is 
the principal element of photogn^c inft* 
It is not nsaally thoogfat so, but if s a tet 
Let us take an instance. Two man put iqp * 
round wooden ball to photogxa|ih: ene tV 
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oil lus iiidisoiifliiiiate blaie of light, and BO pro- 
doces a fat pictuie ftom the r^mi^ ball, jusi; 
as if it had been a wooden pJate ; the other bo 
amnges his iUnmination, bo lights his %!gai»j 
that tibe roiond ball looks like what it is, and 
in the photograph it seems to almost stand off 
the paper. Both these are photographs from 
the same object ; yet one is true, and the other 
fifidse; and the truthMness of the one consists 
in carefoUy registering all the gradations of 
the half-tones ti^t represrait the rotundity of 
the ball ; and the falseness of the other consists 
in the omission of these half-tones, so that it 
represents a flat plane. The human head is 
nearly round ; let us suppose that, instead of 
B wooden ball, it was a head these two men 
took to delineate, do you mean to say that the 
man who lost the likeness in the ball would 
not also lose the likeness in the head? And if 
the other, by careful management of light and 
shade, most perfectly produced the likeness of 
the ball, would he not as surely secure the 
likeness of the head too? Is there not here a 
due to why some persons take better likenesses 
than others ? May not some of us take a hint 
and practise on the wooden heads ? 

Haw to light the sitter I the inquiry stUl 
oiops up. It is certain we haye gone on limg 
enough lighting the sitter from the photo- 
graphic point of view — ^that is, blanng away 
from huge skylights till almost blinding him, 
bat, as a rule, wo haye not produced satisfac- 
tory pictures. Let the endeavour rather turn 
in the other direction. Let the artist's studio 
he the model; but as that is only the other 
extreme, suppose a compromise be made, the 
idea being that the studio of the photographer 
furnishes the light, the other the deliq^te half- 
tones. 

Some persons make it a rule to examine the 
image carefully on the ground glass, and never 
to take a picture until it is seen satis&ctorily 
there. This is a good plan when judging of 
the sharpness of the focus, the size of the pic- 
tare, and the presence of the proper amount of 
aeoessories, &c. But on the ground glass is 
not the best place to see the amount of light 
and shade to be represented on the ntter. The 
late Mr. Lacy accurately expressed the idea 
when he said, " 1 arrange the light and shade 
on my sitter just as I wish it to appear in the 
finished photograph, and I never proceed with 
« negative until I have satisfied myself on thus 
point. I look at the sitter's head, and I watch 
the effects as I change the lighting, and when 
I have the best arrangement I take the photo- 
gm^; I expect the lens to give me just what 
I see with my own eyes." In this, no doubt, 
ia contained the true idea» The lens is a blind 
iistnunent; it will delineate what Ib presented 



be£bre it, and the photographer is responsBila 
for its work. 

"As the sitter's lighted, so 'a the picture drawn.*^ 

Some people have an idea that the collodion 
should give the modelling; this is wrong. 
GoUodion cannot give what it has not goL 
Collodion, good cdlodion, can register the 
modelling if it is in the sitter ; but if it is not 
there, how can it? A Scotch minister once 
reproved a parishioner for going to sleep during 
the sermon. << Man," says he, *< could you na 
tak' a pinch of snuff to keep ^ou awake ?" The 
reply was, ''Minister, could you no put the 
snuff in the sermon ? " Depend upon it, if wa 
rely on the collodion, or on any of the chemi- 
cals, for the modelling, we are looking for the- 
snuff in the wrong place. 

In another part of this essay I have spoken 
slightingly of the farm of the " illuminating 
room." I wish to be understood on this point. 
Though Mr. Williams, Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. 
Cooper take charming pictures in their ill- 
ammged rooms, yet it is certainly not in con- 
sequence but in spite of their disadvantages, 
and they all agree ia deploring their existence* 
Any room with mainly a south aspect most 
afford much mcure trouble than one looking 
north, and much valuable time will be saved if 
the natural arrangements are in harmony in-* 
stead of being in imposition to the artisf s 
wants. Although a true artist can dispense 
with accidental aids, it should never be beneath 
his notice to seise them when he can. It occa- 
sionally occurs that a room by a happy aoddent 
may suit to produce such charming effects that 
even a mechanical photographer may turn oat 
really artistic pictures. I have a case in point. 
Some time since, a very distinguished London 
photographer asked me if I Imew Mr. Bhml^ 
who lived in Dashtown. I said I had heard of 
him. Did I know the character of his pictures? 
I did not " Well," said my Mend, <' a lady 
brought me a picture to show; it was one of 
the most lovely things I had ever seen ; such 
brilliancy, such modelling, and such delicata 
tones ! The picture haunted me, and I was not 
easy till I went some two hundred miles to see 
and talk with this man. I saw scores of his 
pictures as good as the one I first saw : I talked 
to the man, and, to my astonishment, he was 
as ignorant as a pig. He let me see Ids glass 
room, and the whole thing was explained. 
The room was a brick bmlding, with a large 
window oa one side, extending partly up the 
roof. The aspect was a clear uninterrupted 
north one, and therefore, from one year's end 
to the other, he worked without trouble or in« 
convenience, producing these lovely thiagi# 
The one main Ui^t came on the 8itter,aad tihe 
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lif^t nde» of the room reflected gentle Btreanw 
of light that softened the pure and brilliant 
flhadowB." Such was the explanation given 
me of the cause of these beautifdl pictures. It 
appears this person knew his pictures were 
goody and took credit for them ; but a proof 
was afterwards given that he really knew 
nothing of the cause of his success. He had 
occasion to build for himself a glass room in 
another town, and he erected a Icoge bam of a 
place with glass all over, and took as bad pic- 
tures as any sixpenny man who works in the 
open air. The anAising part was the bewilder* 
ment of the man why his pictures were not as 
good in the one room as in the other. 

I am happy to bear witness to an excellently 
devised glass room built by Mr. Stuart, of Glas- 
gow, at Helensburgh. It has a dear uninter- 
rupted northern aspect, on which the sun never 
shines ; there is not a blind or screen of any 
kind in it, and the pictures produced are really 
models of good lighting. Its goodness consists, 
like the person's whom I have called Mr. Blank, 
in its being happily placed before a clear north 
light, and the sides of the room act as reflecting 
screens to modify and soften the shadows. The 
building of this room in this way is not an 
accident ; it is the result of much experience 
and reflection, and it was constructed to do 
what it has perfectly accomplished, and is as 
creditable to this gentleman's sound theory as 
it is satisfactory in his daily practice. 

About lighting the sitter ! so much has been 
said and written about lighting the sitter, and 
so much has been done in the way of lighting 
him, that it is time we changed the subject 
and b^;an to think about shading him. I think, 
if anytiiing, he has been over-lighted ; I am 
sure he will be very thankful if we can furnish 
him with gentle shadow, and he will be eter- 
nally obliged if we can relieve him from the 
horrors of the glass room. Fortunately, a 
sitter is not such a rarity that we need put 
him in a glass case. The very term gJuss room 
encourages the idea that an indiscriminate 
amount of light should envelope the sitter. It 
has been sufiiciently established, that a room 
mainly built of glass is not only not needed to 
take portraits in, but that it is one of the worst 
rooms for the purpose. It is hot in summer, 
cold in winter, wet in rainy weather, and dirty 
aU the year round. That those " who live in 
gjlass houses shouldn't throw stones" is right 
enough ; but I don't live in a glass house, and 
I don't believe in a glass house being a photo- 
graphic necessity, and I think the sooner the 
notion is dispelled the better for the art and 
its practitioners. Therefore I throw stones 
(brickbats and slates I should prefer), and I 
hope I shall break many of the panes in the 



conventional glass room and get them replaoed 
by these more fitting materials. It is snffideat 
that there be reasonably large windows by the 
side and over the head of the sitter, and aU the 
rest of the room should be in literal darknen* 
A room constructed on this plan differs bat 
little from an ordinary artist's studio, and is 
the best adapted for securing the greatest 
amount of usdEul light without losing half-tone 
and modelling, llie windows should, if pos- 
sible, look to the north, and should be so sur- 
rounded that neither the morning nor aftemooik 
sun should shine in. If all these advantages 
cannot be secured, the nearest approach to 
them possible shoidd be attempted, and eadi 
person, so far as his local drcumstanoes will 
permit, should avail himself of the general 
principles. 

It is curious that many photographers have 
an aversion to discussing this subject — ^the best 
mode of lighting the sitter — ^viewing it as 
foreign to photography, and as generally end- 
ing in a eulogium on art, fine art, high art, 
the arts generally, with a back-handed blew 
at photography as ^e dirty Cinderella ef the 
arts. I fancy I hear such a one saying — "Ah, 
I had an artist come to me one day with a 
sitter, and he would arrange the lig^t and 
pose; and of all the abominations you ever 
saw, that was one of the worst. I hate artiste," 
he continues, " they give themselves such airs, 
and pretend to know such a lot, and all the 
while they know nothing at all about it" 

I admit that artists do sometimes give them- 
selves more consequence than their knowledge 
of photography warrants ; but this can be no 
reason for the photographer displaying equal 
illiberality by turning up his nose at art. 

But the question is many-sided, and perhaps 
enough was said about it, from the artisf s 
stand-point, at an earlier period. Let us walk 
round our subject, and look at it from another 
point of view ; let us see if, judged by the light 
of common sense, some hints for improvement 
may not be gained from every-day experience. 

What is the verdict of the world as to pho- 
graphic portraits ? " That they are never flat- 
tering, seldom fiivourable, and rarely pleasing.'' 
(Of course we think diflerent, but that 's by the 
way.) Suppose we ask the public why they 
put this harsh interpretation on our labonrs; 
the answer will be, " that we exaggerate their 
blemishes, decrease their beauties, and always 
make them look older." 

Of course we know this is all wrong; but let 
us suppose, for alignment's sake, that there's 
some truth in it, and suppose we humour the 
public by debating the point Let us suppose 
some of us professionals aro in our receptioB 
room, an ordinary well-lif^ted apartment, 
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where our Bpecimens are rather tastefully dia- 
l)layed. In comes a middle-aged, intelligent 
f^cntleman — he sat for his carte- de-visite only 
last week — ^and, after the usnal salutations, we 
plunge into the subject on our mind. " Xow, 
sir, do you join in this general outcry that is 
being raised as to the unsatisfactory nature of 
photographic portraiture ?" 

ilr. Public rejoins, " Well, I think there 's 
some truth in it." 

" Some truth in what ? photographic por- 
traiture, or the outcry against it ?" we ask. 

" The outcry against it, of course." 

(This was not the answer we expected, but 
never mind, we'll question him a little more.) 
" Well, as we know you are not a person to 
hold an opinion without having a reason to 
support it, perhaps you will kindly tell us why 
you think our portraits so unsatisfactory. It 's 
quite a new idea, I assure you." 

** I don't allude to yours in particular," is 
the reply ; " my remarks apply to the whole 
fraternity. My principal objection to a pho- 
tographic portrait is, that it is not a true and 
natural one." 

" Not true and natural I !" 

« Allow me to explain. I complain that you 
photographers have adopted an artificial method 
of representing people. You always put a 
black patch under the nose ; I see it in all your 
specimens here, and it 's the same everywhere 
else. Then there 's always one side of the face 
very white, and the other very dark." 

''Oh, that's the shade, the shade; ask any 
artist -^ — " 

'' I am not an artist, and I know nothing 
ab<mt art, but I am only explaining why I and 
others object to your portraits. Remember you 
began the dkcussion, and I am only tr} ing to 
answer your question." 

" Beg pardon, Pm sure ; pray go on, highly 
delighted. Quite interesting, I assure you." 

" Well, I was about observing that I do not 
see the necessity that people should always be 
ivpreeented with a black patch under the nose, 
this dark side to the face, the black shadow 
under the eyebrow, the semicircular black lines 
under the eyes, the patch of white on the top 
of the hair, the " 

'' But you forget that unless these shadows 
were there we could not take your portrait at 
all." 

"That's what I expected you would say; 
and it confirms my remaric, that your portraits, 
therefore, are neither true nor natural." 

" But " (We are getting quite hot now.) 

" Excuse me, I've not done. I saw a por- 
trait of you here just now ; here it is. Gome 
nearer the window ; I am looking now at just 
the same view that the portanut shows, and I 



wish to compare your appearance as I see it in 
fact, and as it is represented in your photo- 
graph : I will begin at the top. Your black 
hair is very fairly shown, only there are two or 
three large patches of white that I don't under- 
stand, and don't see the necessity to be there ; 
I'll pass to the forehead. Your own, as I look 
at it now, seems to be round, with some phre- 
nological bumps ; but in the photograph it is 
quite fiat, and no bumps, unless that black 
mark is to represent one, though it looks more 
like a bruise. Your eyes seem very well done." 

''I am glad you found something to be 
pleased with." 

" Oh, yes, the eyes are very fair ; they are 
hazel in nature, but you have them here as jet 
black; but, perhaps, that's near enough. I 
suspect if they had been blue or grey they 
would have looked as if you were blind. But 
why is that black patch under your brow? I 
declare it's blacker than your eyebrow itself. 
Then your nose ! It certtunly is not the same 
shape here that it is in nature ; besides, that 
abominable snu% patch under it, just the shape 
of a little cocked hat. Your whiskers appear 
to me both the same in colour and shape ; but 
in the photograph one is grey, and the other — 
well I can't see the other, for it and the blaek 
side of the cheek are so mixed up, that they 
look like a bit of black sticking-plaster, and the 
stray hairs look like the ragged ends." 

'' Oh ! I can't stand . this any longer," we 
now exclaim. ''It's perfectly absurd. You 
forget that I stood in quite a different light 
when that portrait was taken, and you are 
condemning it because it 's not like me when I 
stand in this light. Why you must think I am 
an idiot to stand and hear you go on like that. 
I don't want to get out of temper, but just 
come upstairs to my glass room, and I'll prove 
to you what nonsense you have been talking." 
(We go upstairs.) " Now, sir, this was where 
I stood when that portrait was taken, and it is 
supposed to represent me when I stood so, in 
this light. Now look at me, and then look at 
the portrait, and see if you don't recognize all 
the markings, the lights and shades — the every- 
thing, such as it is there." ( I was getting down- 
right warm, and I thought it was high time I 
should speak out) 

" Well, I must confess you are right. As 
you stand there, the portrait certainly does 
wonderfully resemble you." 

" Of course it does. You see people shouldn't 
talk about what they don't undenitand." <He 
had been walking into mo pretty strong, and I 
thought I'd let him have a*bit of my mind.) 

"I did not finish what I was saying. I 
acknowledge that the portrait does resemble 
you up here a great deal better than it did 
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down there ; but as I had always seen you down 
stairs, I naturally would prefer to see your 
portrait as you look there. Allow me to say 
that I don't know the reason why you insist 
on coming up here and putting youraelf in that 
violent light. It certainly don't improve you, 
for if I saw one wrinkle in your face down 
stairs I see twenty up here. In this place you 
look anxious and haggard, and certainly ten 
years older." 

" But you must consider " 

" Allow me to continue : I made the remark 
just now that photographic portraits struck me 
as being neither natural nor true, and you 
seemed startled." 

" I should'think bo indeed ! !" 

" I think I now see the reason. Your por- 
traits are not true and natural, because you do 
not represent people as they see each other ; 
but you bring them up here and place them in 
this strong light. They wink and blink their 
eyes, and have all sorts of markings and 
shadows on their fisices that are only seen when 
they are up here, and which, by the way, never 
seem to improve them ; and while in this arti- 
ficial condition you insist on taking their por- 
traits. I can see the reason now why my 
friends are so dissatisfied with my portrait, 
and why I look so old and disagreeable." 

" But, Sir, just listen " 

" Excuse me, I will look in on another occa- 
sion and hear your reply ; but now I must bid 
you good day. But before I go, let me say that 
so long as you gentlemen find it necessary to 
put people in such a dreadful light as to make 
them look older and more ugly than they 
naturally are, depend on it they will not visit 
you any oftener than they can avoid, and will 
begrudge the money they pay you. But if you 
can only make them at least as good-looking, 
and as pleasant-looking, and as young as they 
really are, your business will be a more pros- 
perous one. This, it strikes me, you will never 
be able to do until you abolish that strongly 
lighted room. If you could only take your 
portraits in such an apartment as people are 
in the habit of seeing each other, and when 
the lights and the shadows are the same as 
they are daily seen, and where the appearance 
and expression of folks are of their usual plea- 
sant and cheeifdl character, then, and not till 
then, will your portraits be quite true and en- 
tirely natural. But, excuse me, perhaps I am 
^^^^Qg; yon gentlemen ought to know best. 
At any rate I must go now. Good day." 

" Good day, good day, Sir. What an ori- 
ginal to be sure ! • Very singular ideas ! It 
strikes n^e the old gentleman got rather the 
better of me in the argument. I'll think over 
what he said. I think he's more than half 



right. Just struck ifie ! I know what's wrong. 
Too much top light ! Too much front light ! 
Too much light altogether 1 1 " 

From the above fancy sketch it will be seea 
that, even by the homely test of every-day ex- 
perience, to say nothing of the voice of Aet, 
the ordinary method of '* lighting the sitter" 
by turning on the usual glass-room blaze is as 
unsatisfactory in practice as it is indefensible 
in principle. 

That some good ■will arise from the discussion 
of this subject is the earnest wish of those who 
love phot(j.'i:raphic poi-traiture, and wish to see 
it stand higher in public esteem. 



[At the last Meeting of the Photographic So- 
ciety, Mr. Heisch, the now representative of 
the former firm of Murray and Heath, exlii- 
bitcd a most complete box tent, the following 
notice of which will be acceptable information 
to those requiring a truly useful tent. Ve 
must ofter an apology that Mr. Heisch's name 
was entirely omitted in our last issue.] 

The Landscape-Photocp^aphers ManijpxHaiing 

Box Tent. 
The points aimed at in the construction of 
this apparatus have been principally these :— 

1. That everything required for photography 
in the field should bo contained in one pack- 
age of convenient size and shape. 

2. That everything should travel as much 
as possible in the position it will occupy when 
the photographer is at work. This enables 
the operator to see at a glance before starting 
that he has everything he requires, as, each 
article having its own place, an empty space 
shows at once what is absent. 

3. That the whole should be peifectlj 
steady. 

4. That all white light should be perfectly 
and easily excluded. 

5. That there should be abundance of yel- 
low non-actinic light and perfect ventUation. 

These objects are attained in the following 
way: — 

1. Everything except the tripod-stand travels 
inside the tent, which, when shut up, is a box 
measuring only 34 inches long, 12 inches wide, 
and 27 inches deep, for plates 12 x 10 inches. 

2. All articles required for use in the tent, 
with the exception of the bath, are fitted into 
compartments in the most convenient pbce for 
use. Thus the bottles are on divided shelTes 
in the upper part of the back of the box im- 
mediately over the sink, just opposite the eyes of 
the operator, and are retained in their {daces, 
when travelling, by a padded board which fits 
in front. The principle of having a place for 
everything is carried to its utmost limit> as 
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there ia even a separate place provided for 
every stopper when it is out of its bottle ; so 
that if the operator will put everj^thing in its 
place, nothing will be lying loose on the table. 
Developing-cups, pneumatic holder, plate-rub- 
ber, &c., are all fitted on the same principle. 
The bath, in travelling, packs under the shelves | 
holding the bottles ; when in use, it goes j 
through the table into a .bag, and rests diago- : 
nally across one comer of the table. A hook ' 
is provided for holding the dipper above the I 
bath, so that both hands may be at liberty to ! 
place on or remove the plate, tlius preventing the 1 
necessity of injuring the film by taking hold of ■ 
the corner. A sink with an elastic pipe, and 
water- vessels of various sizes, with elastic tube j 
and spring cock, are provided. ! 

Steadiness is attained by the u.se of a tripod I 
with a large circular top, giving a base much 
larger than usuaL The table is formed partly • 
of the bottom of the box and partly of the front, 
which is divided, the lower part l)eing hinged, 
to turn down for the purpose. The other por- 
tion of the front is hinged upwards, and forms, 
with the top of the box, a complete slo])ing 
wooden roof to the tent. 

White light is perfectly and easily excluded 
by turning up a portion of the cover attached 
to the front of the table, and looping it round 
the neck, after the manner of the bib of an 
apron (this also serves to prevent staining the 
shirt-front), while two strings attached to the 
other portions of the cover are tied round the 
waist. light and ventilation are secured by 
two sliding windows, one in the front, over the 
sink, and the other in the roof of the tent, 
over the head of the operator. These are 
covered with the orange adiactinic silk ; and 
when open, a perfect draught is established 
through the tent. 

A combined plate- and draining-box, hold- 
ingten clean platesand draining eight negatives, 
in perfectly separate compartments, completes 
the apparatus. 

Major RusieU and the Photographic Society. 
To the Editor of the Photographic Journal, 
Sib, — I beg to state that 1 am one of the 
persons to whose correspondence Mr. Glaisher 
referred at the last meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society, and I shall feel obliged by 
your publishing my account of the matter, as 
far as I am concerned. I had nothing what- 
ever to do with the things spoken of in the 
beginning of your first leading article (15th 
June). Before the meeting last May, I never 
made any representation to Mr. Glcusher, nor 
was I aware that any was made. So little 
have I troubled myself about the management 



of the Society and its Journal, that 1 do not 
know the names of the members of the council 
or of the committee. 

On the appearance of the Journal on the 
loth May, I observed an article in it which I 
considered injurious to myself, and which 1 
believed to be written by Mr. ISimpson. Other 
things in the same number seemed to me to 
show traces of this gentleman's management. 
I wrote to Mr. Glaisher, stating my opinions, 
which were based entirely on my own view of 
the internal evidence ; not on information de- 
rived from any one. Indeed, I communicated 
with no one between reading the Journal and 
writing. 1 was not aware till afterwards that 
any other person had written to Mr. Glaisher 
on the subject. I am, therefore, not responsible 
for what any one else may have said, nor is any 
one but myself responsible for my opinions. 
1 say nothing either way about Mr. Glaisher's 
other correspondents. Indeed, I do not know 
enough to bo able to do so. It may be asked 
why 1 particularly objected to the article as 
coming from Mr. Simpson. It was because he 
knew that I practised my plan of alkaline de- 
velopment before the publication of Mr. Leahy's 
method, and because the article appeared in 
the Photographic Journal. After some corre- 
spondence, Mr. Glaisher put me in communi- 
cation wdth you, about the end of May ; and 
thinking that you had in some way been de- 
ceived, I was glad of the opportunity of telling 
you what I thought, which I did plainly, and 
gave my reasons pretty fully. I had no object 
beyond calling attention to what I thought 
wrong. It seems to be insinuated that I was 
actuated by bad feeling towards you. You 
know, Sir, that any such insinuation is un- 
founded. 

More than once in my letters to Mr.'.Glaisher 
I told him that he might make any use he 
pleased of my communications, and left it to 
him to mention my name or not; and said 
that I had no objection, as far as I was con- 
cerned, to state my opinions anywhere. I re- 
peated this to him in your presence, just before 
the last meeting. Had I come forward on that 
occasion, I must have stated the grounds on 
which I went ; and I thought that tins course 
might have a damaging effect on others. Out 
of consideration for them, therefore, and to 
avoid the risk of adding fuel to the fire ot 
party spirit, which I had much rather see 
quenched, I forbore to say an3rthing till I 
should be called on to do so. I have now to 
thank some writers for putting things in such a 
shape that I can and must without scruple bring 
forward publicly matters which well deserve the 
consideration of every member of the Society^ 
and which I think deeply concern its welfare. 
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It appeals that I was mistaken in BUppoeing 
that Mr. Simpnon wrote the article himself; 
and I therefore bej» to apologise to him for 
saying that I thought he did. In my corre- 
spondence with you I said I was glad to hear 
that ho was not the writer; I shall be still 
more glad to find that he is £l^e from all oom*- 
plicity in the matter. 

The day after the meeting (14th June), I 
wrote to Mr. Glaisher, explaining more freely 
than before the grounds on which my opinions 
had been founded. The following extracts will 
show the most tangible points : — " In the first 
leading article^' (Photographic Journal, 16th 
May) " appears the same mistaken idea which 
also appeared near the same time in the Pho- 
tographic News" (10th May), "viz., that Mr. 
Wardley's method of developing is the same in 
principle as mine. The sentence to which I 
alluded before is the last in the article. It 
may seem rather ungracious in me to use in 
this way a passage in which I am compli- 
mented; but, after the attack on me in the 
same article, I did not feel much obliged to the 
writer* To save you the trouble of referring, 
I will copy the parallel passages. Photographic 
Journal, No. 157, p. 64 : — * Photographers are 
much indebted to men like Major Russell, who 
for years follow out with patience and assiduity 
certain experiments^ devoting their whole en- 
ergy and time to the elucidation of some one 
important point or process, and then freely and 
without reservation presenting the results to 
the public as a contribution td the general 
stock of knowledge.' Photographic News, 
toL ti. p. 2 : — ' Photographers are highly in- 
debted to such men as Major iR^usBell, who, 
with the ability, leisure, and means necessary, 
steadily apply themselves, month after month. 
Without weariness or impatienee, working out 
defitdte resulls by carefnl experiment, and then 
nnhesitatiiigly laying them before (^ public 
for the benefit of photographers at large.' 
When I first spoke of these passages, 1 did so 
from memory ; ... I think there is k strong 
case tor supposing them to be written by the 
same person. ... I had no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Simpson was the writer ; it was, I 
confess, rash to say so, for I did Hot know 
whether Mr. Simpson wrote his own articles. 
.... I know nothing of the merits of the 
quarrel treated of in the second leader, so will 
only say that the tone is such that I was sorry 
to see it in the Journal, and that the way in 
which the cudgels are taken up on behalf of 
« our contempmrary ' seemed to me suggestive, 
when taken with other things. As I told yon 
before, the reports of the meeting in the two 
Journals seemed to me essentially the same ; 
for instanee, the same mistake kt giving wiiat 



I said about * piling up ' appears in both ; but 
the ' News ' has a practical hint of some im- 
portance, which is left out in the Journal (see 
my letter to the Journal, 15th inst.). Perhaps, 
what looks worst of aU occurs in the notice of 
Mr. Koss's pictures. Now Mr. Eoss and Air. 
Dallmever are both first-rate opticians .... 
but the report in the * News ' cuts your re- 
marks down to the smallest dimensions, and 
in the Society's Journal they arc altogether 
suppressed. ... I am also sorry that I cannot 
apologize without feeling that there are other 
ways of putting forward one's ideas besides 
writing them with one's own hands. I cannot 
feel quite satisfied in the face of very strong 
internal evidence without knowing a good deal 
that I have neither the right nor the inclina- 
tion to ask ; so perhaps the best way will be 
.... and in my own mind do my best to 
acquit the gentleman in question of having 
originated certain ideas. These are, I Btill 
honestly believe, those of the 'News'; but 
they may possibly not be those of the editor, 
and he may at any rate not have been acces- 
sary to their appearance in the Journal of the 
Society." 

It is not worth while to say much about the 
strong language which has been used on the 
subject ; it speaks for itself. Not only do I 
feel that it is quite inapplicable to anything I 
have said or done, but I hope that it would not 
have been used had the writers known the trae 
state of the case. Silence might, however, be 
misinterpreted ; it might be thought to show 
that something in my letters to Mr. Ghusher 
had laid me open to some of the pleasant epi- 
thets which have been thrown at me. The 
whole of these letters would be too long for 
publication, and extracts might be thought to 
give an unfair impression ; I will therefore call 
Mr. Glaisher as a witness, and give a few sen- 
tences from his answer to my letter just quoted 
from. "... If you alone bad written to me, I 
certainly should only have written to you : I 
believe that your object is precisely the same 
as mine — to find out the truth. I never see the 
* Photographic News ;' I have not seen half a 
dozen copies altogether. I had not seen tiie 
like passage, nor waa I aware of the similarity 
of the reports of the meeting in the two jour- 
nals." . . . ** I believe you have good grounds 
for all you have said. It is likely that, similarly 
circumstanced with yourself, I should have said 
the same. All your correspondence is open and 
gentlemanly, and none marked private." . . • • 
" but I honestly declare that I cannot feid ^7 
undue influence at work." 

The afiair about Mr. Ross has been explained 
in the Journal (15th June) ; but the explan*- 
tion is only so far satisfoctory that it show* 
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the ominkm'to liaye been aoddental as far as 
yoMwere oonoeraed. Nowitrequiiednoatate- 
nent to amTinee me of tfaia, so in m j opinion 
it is no ei^tlanatton at all. This very lame 
aeooont is immediately followed by an article 
which seems to say to the ' British Journal,' 
** You're another." Well, if so, this is no jus- 
tification. 

I have asked no questions, and I do not ask 
any now ; but perhaps I may be allowed to 
suggest that a little explanation might be quite 
as much to the purpose as hard words, which 
are a pretty sure sign of a bad cause. Beally 
the tone and language of some gentlemen are 
exactly what might be expected, if my notions 
are well-founded, finom a faction exulting, per- 
haps rather prematurely, that an attempt to ex- 
pose their practices had broken down. People 
accused of anything do not commonly forget 
themselYes so far, unless there is an unpleasant 
amount of truth in the accusation. The tone 
of some things in the last number of the Jour- 
nal contrasts remarkably with the fur, gentle- 
manlike, and kindly spirit shown in your cor- 
re^Kmdence with me, akeady aUuded to. This 
contrast, and the appearance in the Journal of 
imputations which you knew were unfounded, 
afford fresh proof that something very wrong 
is going on. It seems that the ostensible Edi- 
tor has little or no influence in the manage- 
ment of the Journal, which appears to me to 
have fidlen into most improper hands. I am 
not uncharitable enough to suppose any other 
explanation to be possible. 

What I wish to lay before the Members of 
the Society, putting it in a form as little per- 
sonal as possible, is this: — I honestly beHeve 
that there has been some connexion between 
our Journal and another ; and I do not think it 
condudve to the good quality of ours that per- 
sons should be connected with it who may 
have a greater interest in another. A much 
worse result is, that in this way a party appear 
to have had the means of making oar Journal 
their mouthpiece, and using it for their own 
purposes, as it seems to me, with less modera- 
tion and sense of responsibility than in their 
own organ. I think that every impartial and 
attentive reader of both Journals must have 
observed this. Unfortunately, an acrimonious 
egint prevails among photographic journals 
generally, and I am sorry to say that ours is 
no exception ; indeed I think that of late it 
has been the worst in this way. Surely this is 
not creditable to the " parent Society." The 
last sentence in the last Journal does not con- 
cern me ; but, whatever the provocation, the 
spirit of it is such that comment is unneces- 
sary. 

I have no personal feeling against those who 



write so Utteriy ; indeed, I do not know who 
they are, and make no objection to their show- 
ing their likes, and dislikes, and party sprit 
in a journal of their own ; but, as a Member 
of the Society, most decidedly object to their 
using, or rather abusing, our Journal for such 
purposes. I do not greatiy blame the party- 
men; no doubt they think their ideas quite 
right and creditable to any journal : the inde- 
pendent Members are quite as much in fault to 
allow such practices. I am convinced that, 
unless bitterness and party-spirit can be got 
rid of, the Society, which has suffered greatiy 
from these things, can neither be prosperous 
nor useful : independent men will not support 
it. The Members in general may periiaps 
think that I am under a delusion, or, a^nitting 
it to be as I suppose, may approve of this 
state of things. However this may be, I have 
done what I think right in putting my opinions 
plainly before them. 0. Bussxll. 

P.S. — ^I have received a letter from Mr. 
Glaisher, in which he expresses a wish that the 
foUowing passage from lus letter already quoted 
from should be published : — " I am of no party 
or clique; I see none in the Council, and do not 
think there is any in the great body of Mem- 
bers." I did not think of quoting this passage, 
the first part because I was not aware that any 
one had accused Mr. Glaisher of anything of 
the sort, the latter part because the last of my 
former quotations from his letter conveyed the 
same meaning to my mind. 

Mr. Glaisher speaks to me of another mat- 
ter, which I will now explain. In my first 
letter to him after the May meeting, I men- 
tioned a statement which I had heard from 
another person; this was made to me before 
the appearance of the Journal, and I received 
it about the same time. The statement was 
about a different matter from those which I 
complained about ; and my opinions were not 
based upon it, but were formed on the grounds 
which I have stated. I expressly said that I 
was not responsible for the statement in ques- 
tion, and I did not know, nor do I now, whe- 
ther it was correct. I did not mention this 
matter, because it is quite irrelevant to what 
I have said ; and I do not say more about the 
statement in question, because it was made in 
a private letter to me, and I have not asked for 
permission to publish. C. B. 

[Wo regret that Major RusseU has thought 
it needful to request publication of the above. 
It is again reviving a subject on which our 
readers, we had hoped, had felt satisfied, sa 
having been fdlly ^scussed and disposed of. 
The writer will not accept our explanations, 
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written fiurly and candidly to himaelf ; and it 
compels ns, in self-defence, to make the follow- 
ing brief statement After the reading of the 
lengthened commnnication at the May Meeting 
of the Society, a very short public discnasion 
took place. It might have been from the de- 
soltory way in which the author read his paper, 
or from the vastness of the subjects treated of, 
that there was this £sulure. 

When the Meeting adjourned, the Members 
conversed with e&di o&er more freely, and 
certain questions, as to how much of the Imow- 
ledge was original, were asked, which made 
an exact reference to what had already been 
written on the subject needful. We had tried 
the instantaneous plates of Br. Hill Norris with 
perfect success, and the plates as lately recom- 
mended by Mr. Hughes with equally good re- 
sults. We had also noticed blurring in paper 
n^atives, and therefore, without still further 
inquiry, must withhold our assent to the 
writei^s doctrine on that subject. We found 
that Mr.Leahy of Dublin had, on October 23rd, 
puhlished his alkaline development, and in 
November the Major published his independent 
discovery. We ftdly believed it to be an in- 
dependent discovery ; but Mr. Leahy was cer- 
tainly the^rsl to publish, and why should his 
name be altogether ignored ? 

We had not the honour of any knowledge 
of Major Bussell whatever, and the intended 
complimentary passages were adopted from 
the recorded opinion of the editor of the * Pho- 
tographic News,' whose opinions we value 
with reliance. The re-assertion that the editor 
of the ' News ' has, by his agency, caused in- 
sertion of matter in the Sodetfs Journal, 
which he was ashamed to insert in his own, 
is perfectly unwarrantable. Mr. Simpson has 
publicly denied the fact; and our also so 
doing has been without that << mentcd reser- 
vaHon" which is intended to be insinuated. 
^* Cj<» fixcii per aUum,faeU per se/' la accepted 
in its true sense by all right-thinking men. 
Even if things were as the writer suggests, we 
have yet to learn that we are not at libertf to 
avail ourselves of the knowledge and expe- 
rience of our friends. Of ** cliques " we know 
nothing; and the accusation of unworthily 
neglecting one to extol the productions ef an- 
other is utterly imtrue, and needs no refuta- 
tion. Whatever may be our editorial failings, 
we have always endeavoured to avoid per- 
sonalities; and we beg to assure Major Russell 
that at present we do not claim the virtue of 
*' resignation.'' — ^En.] 

To the Editor of the Photographie JoumdL 
Sib,— Haying learnt that Major Russell's 
communication is to appear in extento, a copy of 



which he forwaided to me a few days since, 
may I ask you to publish the fi>llowing letter, 
which I sent to Major Rossdl on retomingto 
him his MS., in the same number of the 
Journal in which his communieati0n will ap- 
pear? 

Yours, ftc., 

Jakes Glaibhsb. 

Blackheath, July 10th. 1865. 

My nxAB Sib, — ^I feel sorry that you con- 
sider it necessary to write so long a letter, and 
1 regret its tone. It can do no good, howe?er ; 
the £ditor will have to think over it 

I am sorry that my assurances, the resolt of 
my convictions after most rigorous inquiries, 
should be so little valued by you. I am sony 
that my repeated assertions, that I know of no 
party in the Society, have been passed bj you 
without notice, and your assertions again alx>ut 
party reproduced in the letter. 

With respect to extracts from my lettezs to 
you, they maybe all published; but when yon 
speak of party, as you have given extracts from 
my letters, I think that you ought to say that 
I have also said to you in my letters, << I am 
of no party or clique ; I see none in the Coun- 
cil, and I do not think there is any in the great 
body of members." 

I shall make no further remark upon yonr 
communication than again regretting its tone; 
at the same time, if this letter appears as it ia, 
I shall be compelled to tell the whole truth, 
and to point out, that before you wrote to me 
you had written to another gentleman, and had 
had a reply from him, which was the cause of 
your writing to me at all upon the subject 

This reply is the comer-stone, the founda- 
tion upon which the whole correspondence ia 
based. 

Again, yours was the first letter of this cor- 
resp<mdence addressed to me ; and the rest to 
which I referred, or very nearly all, sprung 
from it 

I cannot think it proper to write upon parti 
of the correspondence only ; and although I 
have said to you, in answer to your asking my 
advice, that your name having been mentioned, 
and feeling that you might well announce 
yourself as one of the three parties, giving 
briefly your reasons, beginning, however, at ihi 
beginning, 1 said I felt that you had better 
write and give those reasons. 

I hope the Editor will not allow the Journal 
to be used for wordy contzovezsy ; and I hope 
he will cut out from your letter all referenoef 
to party, &c. &c. If I see him, I shall adTiie 
him to do so. I hope the letter, when itap^ 
pears, may be such that I need not write «* 
alL Aa it is now, I could scarcely avoid dciog 
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so, tlioiigh it would be very painfdl to me to 
speak upon these matten again. In oondosion, 
however, if I leazn that your oonununication 
is to appear intact, mj present intention is to 
send a copy of this letter to appear in the same 
issue of the JoumaL 

I am, dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

James Glaisheb. 
To Major Banell, &e. 



** PhoU>graphy and Us quondam Friends " 

To the Editor of ike P?u>tographie Journal. 

2 lUr Head Villaa, Albert Boad, Peckham, 
Jane 16, 1865. 

SiK, — ^As I presume the coarsely personal 
and quite uncalled-for attack made upon me 
in the last issue of your Journal owes its pub- 
licity rather to accident than to design on 
your part, I trust, in justice to myself and 
the Society you represent, this short reply will 
not be reftised insertion. 

1. With reference to the perfectly justi- 
fiable quotation ftom the Art-Student, when it 
was written I only knew that the North Lon- 
don Photographic Association had announced 
tlie Exhibition in question as being under its 
care, and that the objectionable classification 
had been adrertised in the daily papers ; hence 
my satirical question. The explanation came 
long afterwards. 

2. As to the paper read at the South London 
Photographic Society, so far from that Society 
seeking ** protection from such xmmeaning and 
wordy declamations on Art," I was specially 
requested at one Meeting to read such a paper 
at the next, and, on promising to do so, was 
loudly applauded. 

3. The quesion " have^* Mr. Wall ever pro- 
duced a photograph may be answered in the 
affirmative ; he " have." I was nineteen years 
of age w^ien I took my first Daguerreotype, 
and have exhibited photographs of my own 
produetion at several provincial and at one 
London Exhibition. As a photographer, I 
consider myself an amateur who might have 
done better things if , as a painter, I had not 
devoted so large a portion of time to my pro- 
fession. 

ffliould your strange contributor desire a 
tew more fEUsts from my personal history, will 
he kindly call and ask for them at my private 
address? 

A. H. Wall, 
V, P. 8ou^ London Photographic Society. 

*^ Sinoe Mr. Wall sent us the above letter 
for insertion, he has requested that it may be 
withdnawB; hot inasBiiudi as he has addressed 



a letter of complaint to one of the Yioe-Presi- 
dents of the Society, impugning our oonduot 
and fair criticism, we are compelled m self- 
defence to offer a few remarks, however un- 
pleasant it may be. We have moreover heard 
of observations made which, if heeded, would 
entirely deprive the Editor of any independent 
power of judgment in the conduct of the Jour- 

tirI- 

The article refered to was not inserted by 
accident, was not by a strange oontributor, as 
he assumes, but, as he might readily have seen, 
was fair editorial comment. We hold it to be 
our duty to resent any indignity done to pho- 
tography or its followers. To imply that it 
would be wise of photographers to give i^ 
their, claims to art, and to << eat humble pie,'' 
was certainly far from complimentary to pho- 
tography or followers of the art. It was 
not personal, as Mr. Wall, as a person, has no 
especial interest either for the Editor or his 
readers. Wo are glad that he really has pro- 
duced a photograph; but he should remember 
that this fact in no wise makes him a photo- 
grapher or an authority on photography, any 
more than Brummel's admission that he had 
once eaten a pea made him a vegetarian. 

We were not aware that Mr. Wall was a 
painter; we have never heard of any of his 
pictures, with the exception of scenic back- 
grounds and coloured photographs, nor have 
we heard of any one who ha^. 

Mr. Wall, as an editor and literary man, 
ought to know that ^'if he have'' is in the 
subjunctive or conditional mood. We re&r 
him to Lindley Murray, and may mention the 
pages in the Abridgment (probably most acces- 
sible to him) — page 33, and the rule of Syn- 
tax xix. page 59. 

The &ct that the paper was asked for by 
the Society ought to have placed the author 
under greater responsibility to have treated 
the subject judiciously and thoughtfully, and 
not to have made it a vehicle for foolish decla- 
mation, personal allusion, and ad captandum 
criticism. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tns following review of the Exhibition, from 
the * Illustrated London News,' appearing to 
be an independent criticism from a non-photo- 
graphic writer, we have transferred it to our 
columns as a record of public opinion: — ^It 
may well appear not a little surprising that, 
after struggling on fdac ten years, the Annual 
Photographic Exhibition can no longer main- 
tain an independent existenee ; and that, after 
lenumng from place to place* almost evecy ysar 
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seeking a new home, it now appears as a mo- 
dest adjunct to the Arcbitectoral Exhibition in 
Condnit Street. When we think of the enor- 
mous extension, both of the practice of, and 
demand for, photography, — ^when we recoUect 
the yaried applications of the art, and that it is 
now cultivated by high and low, at home and 
abroad by an army of amateurs as well as by 
profeasionals, by ladies and men of rank as 
well as by the intelligent mechanics who con- 
tribute to industrial exhibitions, — ^that it has a 
literature of its own, and supports several jour- 
nals, — and that there is hardly a home in the 
three kingdoms without a sun-picture of some 
sort, — ^it does, we say, appear remarkable that 
a self-supporting exhibition cannot be esta- 
blished. Yet for some years, we believe, the 
receipts from the Exhibition have not equalled 
the expenses; and the last and present exhi- 
bitions especially have been very inadequately 
representative of the progress of the art in 
various directions. Doubtless some blame must ■ 
be attached to the management for these unto- 
ward results. The repeated alterations of the 
place and season of exhibition have alone been 
sufficient cause for numbers of the general 
public overlooking the show altogether. But 
the body of photographers must also be charged 
with unaccountable and, we suspect, illiberal 
neglect of a great means of advancing their 
art, and securing it a definite and respectable 
status. 

A new complaint to be made this year is 
the absence of a catalogue. It is true that the 
tide, method, and name of executant are affixed 
to each contribution. But, though this inno- 
vation is so far entirely commendable, it does 
not supersede the uses of a catalogue to those 
who wish to make comparisons and preserve a 
record. A more serious deficiency, however, 
is, as we have already intimated, the absence of 
examples of some new processes, of several valu- 
able applications of the art, and of some of its 
most skilful practitioners. The only specimen of 
the too-much-vauntedWothlytype is completely, 
and we need not add tastelessly, obscured by co- 
lour. There are no specimens of the photozin- 
cography and photolithography employed by 
Colonel Sir Henry James, in conjunction with 
the methods of chromo-carbon printing deve- 
loped by Captain Scott for the multiplication 
of oopies of the " Ordnance Survey," " Domes- 
day Book," &c. Some other processes of he- 
liography, affording means for using printers' 
ink, and carbon printing, are likewise not re- 
presented. In ibia Exhibition surely there 
should also be specimens of the admirable pho- 
tography from the Famley Hall Turners, by 
Messrs. Caldesi, and other recent photograplu 
after the same master; together with sheets of 



the photographic fiic-similes of Shakipearo'B 
first folios. Photosculpture, << crystal cubes," 
and other useful and ornamental apphcatioiu 
of photography would also contribute to g^re 
the display a more popular character. As re- 
gards photosculpture, however, we may repeat 
what we said on its first appearance— namely, 
that it is not likely to win any but most qua- 
lified admiration from persons with a just con- 
ception of the nature of sculpture as a fine ait 
Moreover, until photosculptures are produced 
in London, as at Paris, by the aid of a laige 
number of simultaneous photographs from dif- 
ferent points of view, and not merely from a 
half-dozen of such photographs, we shall not 
be disposed to accord to the invention even the 
moderate amount of credit it may fairly claim 
when properly carried out. It is utterly im- 
possible for a photosculpture from a small 
number of views of a figure or object to have 
the actual or closely-approximate photographic 
accuracy claimed for the invention, whatevor 
the degree of resemblance it may (but is not 
likely to) derive from the generally inferior 
sculptors employed to round off the ridges left 
after using the pantograph. The pecnliai 
value of photography in copying architecture 
and sculpture should be more fvJlj illustrated 
in such fine studies as those of the Architecta- 
ral Photographic Society (though even these 
are surpassed by the French), and in such ex- 
amples as have been on former occasions con- 
tributed by the Stereoscopic Company and by 
Messrs. Thurston Thompson, Lake Price, Bison 
Piper, and others. We miss, too, from this 
Exhibition the exquisite ''studies'' of the 
Viscountess Hawarden, the artistic '<oai-of- 
focus " portraits of painters by Mr. Winfield, 
the beautiful vignettes of Mr. T. B. Williams, 
and the productions of some proficients in the 
management of figure-subjects. 

However, notwithstanding these drawbadoi 
— ^notwithstanding that the Exhibition is far 
from being so comprehensive as we think the 
Society ought to strive to make it, yet it is 
very interesting and in many ways instructive. 
The great discovery of the year is Mr. Wharton 
Simpson's new method of printing with the 
collodio-chloride of silver, and it is here ex- 
emplified (we wish it had been more fully) in 
thiee or four diverse tones of colour, one lane* 
scene in a bistre tone being marvellously deli- 
cate and aerial. The process is as simple as it 
is beautiful ; and, to Mr. Simpson's great hon- 
our, it is presented to photographers at lai]ge 
as common property unfettered by restrictioDS 
of any kind. The principle of the process ii 
founded on the possibility of suspending chlo- 
ride of silver in collodion in sn(& a fine stale 
of sttbdivisioii as to constitnte samp ftiag ^^ 
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nearly lesembling a solution — a chemical fact 
80 unexpected as to excite the suiprise of every 
member of the Photographic Society present on 
its announcement. 

The nearest approach to art, or rather the 
most bold and successful application of the 
principles of fine-art to photography, will be 
found in several portraits of literary men and 
painters, and studies from women and children, 
intended as illustrations of "Faith," "Hope," 
" Charity," &c., by Miss Julia Cameron. These 
photographs are " out of focus," but, for the 
most part, not extravagantly so, like some for- 
mer works by this lady. We are disposed to 
think that some of their softness of outline, 
breadth, and (as we xnight almost say) their 
apparent lifelike capability of movement is ob- 
tained — so general aad equalized are these 
qualities — by some mechanical contrivance 
other than by simple manipulation with the 
lenses. At aU events, these attempts by scien- 
tific means to imitate nature not only as she is, 
but as we see her, afford rare pleasure to ar- 
tists, and irrefragably establish many leading 
principles of art which have been ignored even 
by a certain class of painters themselves. How 
it is that these principles have not been more 
generally adopted by portrait-photographers we 
are at a loss to imderstand. How it is, above 
all, that greater attention is not paid to light- 
ing we cannot conceive. light, instead of 
being the greatest friend, is, we verily believe, 
the greatest enemy to the mass of photogra- 
phers ; and until we see three-fourths of iheir 
glass houses bricked up they will never be able 
to secure the one great charm of art within 
their reach, the broad, simple, and regulated 
chiaroscuro of Bembrandt, Correggio, and Ve- 
lasquez. These productions by Mijss Cameron, 
a portrait composition by Mr. Tvryman, with 
two or three portraits by Mr. H. P. Bobinson, 
one or two by Claudet, a few vignettes, and a 
fiolar-camcra enlai^ment of the head of Ten- 
nyson by Mr. Mayall, are among the few figure- 
subjects here which have any very decided art- 
value in their lighting ; and the remark can 
apply in very limited degree to vignettes. The 
portrait composition by Mr.Twyman, just men- 
tioned, represents a musical club, " Our So- 
ciety," as it is called. The various members 
are well airanged ; but what is more remark- 
able is the very diverse gradations of tone and 
degrees of definiteness with which they appear, 
according to their relative position — ^variations 
that are excellent in intention, though carried 
aomewhat too far. But this, like sJl photo- 
graphs produced from " positives " joined toge- 
ther from several " negatives," is open to the 
charge of violating our £iith in the imdeistood, 
or what should be the understood, conditions 



of photographic representation. The same ob- 
jection applies in a more limited degree to Mr. 
Bobinson's "picture compositions," of whidi 
the most noteworthy is " The Lady of Shalott." 
After making this deduction wo must, however, 
I admit that Mr. Bobinson's contributions are, as 
j usual, preeminent for artistic feeling in idea, 
arrangement, breadth, selection of models, and 
accessories, combined with manipulative skill. 
; But the most curious examples from more than 
one negative, and the most successful in their 
concealment of all traces of joining, are the 
" doubles " or " Siamese " photographs of Mr. 
Gill, in which we see a man shaking hands with 
himself, or drinking to himself, or squaring up 
to himself, a little girl wheeling herself along 
in a perambulator, and such like supernatural 
phenomena. The more ordinary " ghost tiick " 
>in photography, of which there are examples ' 
here, was noticed on a former occasion. Seve- 
ral beautiful subjects have been obtained by 
Mr. Bouch from the statuary and flowers in a 
handsome conservatory. Much taste is dis- 
played by Mr. S. Thompson in his vignette 
" book illustrations." 

We have given warm commendation to some 
photographs of the face and figure that appear 
to us to indicate artistic knowledge or feeling, 
because, without a certain amount of artistic 
treatment, photographs, more especially of the 
face, are, from various imperfections of the pro- 
cess, false to our impressions and destructive 
of the beauty of nature. But it is not to be 
concealed that there are many classes of sub- 
ject in which any such treatment, or anything 
short of the utmost sharpness and accuracy of 
which photography is susceptible, would be 
wholly out of place. It must also be admitted 
that photography is never more legitimately 
employed than as a scientific record, whoUy 
independent of art. Its value when so em- 
ployed is indicated, for instance, in the photo- 
graphs, by Mr. How, of numerous microscopic 
organisms and structures. It will be readily 
understood that applications of photography 
such as this must be an immense assistance 
to chemistry, medicine, geology, and many 
branches of scientific inquiry. The photo- 
graphs also by Mr. Bedford of buildings, sites, 
! and scenes in the East are unsurpassed for 
' delicacy and multiplicity of details, and have 
I therefore the quality which, in photographio 
i representations of such subjects, is of primary 
; importance. On the other hand, Mr. Walker's 
, photographs of more familiar scenes are also to 
be highly esteemed, because, while they have 
less detail where detail is of less interest, they 
are equally records of natural effect, although 
they render paramount those broad gradations 
which it is the aim of the artist to secure. The 
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oontxibutioiis of the two last-named ezhibiton 
are instractiTely placed side by side, and evince 
hffw entirely distinct may be the works of two 
photographerfr-— distinct, almost, as their seve- 
ral lumdwritings, or as the styles of different 
artists. Mr. Mudd, the results of whose ma- 
nipulations lie, for the most part, between these 
two last, is represented in several admirable 
examples. The highest praise is also due to 
the Indian photographs of Messrs. MacfSarlane 
and Buxton, their purity and beauty being the 
more remarkable on account of the greater dif- 
ficulties imposed on the photographer by the 
climate. Some instantaneous stereographs, by 
Mr. Blanchard, of seaside views, with douds 
and breaking waves, and a series of photo- 
graphs of the animals in the Zoological So- 
cie^s Gardens, by Messrs. Melhuish andHayes, 
exemplify two of the many useful applications 
of the more rapid processes. 

The carbon process of Mr. Swan we should 
have mentioned before as a novelty promising 
most valuable results. It may be remembered 
that we last year spoke in high terms of this 
process of printing (in which indestructible 
oarbon takes the place of always more or less 
fugitive silver) ; but we spoke with some re- 
servation, because the process was only illus- 
trated in landscapes, not in portraiture. This 
year, however, there is a portrait, and we must 
say that it is the best exampleof the employment 
of carbon we have seen. Though unnecessa- 
rily black, and stiU lacking the extreme deli- 
cacy of a silver print, we have never yet seen 
the gradations and modelling of flesh so ten- 
derly rendered by the material. Mr. Pouncy, 
who daims to be the originator of carbon 
printing, exhibits some examples ; but, as these 
are prepared for enamelling, they are not fair 
specimens of his method. By-the-way, there 
4110 some beautiful monochrome and also seve- 
ral coloured photographic enamels. Lastly, 
Mr. Burgess exhibits specimens of ordinary 
printing on a material ho calls *^ ebumeum," 
resembling in its soft tone and semi-transpa- 
reat texture the finest ivory. The material is, 
we believe, gelatine, opalized, in a state of fu- 
sion, with white lead. 



On Vitrified Photographs. 

By MM. Mab£chal and TEssifi nu Motat. 
Wb have the honour to present to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences some specimens of vitrified 
photographs, obtained by a method which we 
aie desirous of submitting to its judgment. 

This method is applicable to the production 
of photographic images of all kinds on flint 
and crown f^ass, enamel, porcelain, fayence, kc 

It eonaists of a series of ten operations. 



whidi we shall describe summarily in tbeir 
order. 

1. In 100 parts of bensole we dissolve fooi 
parts of caoutchouc, to which is added one part 
of collodion. This compound is poured on as j of 
the substances on which we wish durectly to 
produce a vitrifiable photographic image; ve 
then dry it, either in the air or in an oven, so 
that there remains a very adherent peUide. 

2. On this flrst layer, thus dried, we poor 
iodized collodion. This second layer imites 
directiy to the flrst, and acquires thus a resist- 
ance at least equsd to that of a caoutchouc 
leaf of the same thickness — a resistance which 
no collodion possesses. 

3. Aftor having immersed the double layer 
thus prepared in the bath of nitrate of silver, 
we produce the image either in the camera 
obscura or by superposition. 

4. The latent image being thus produced, 
we develope by any of the ordinary means. 

5. We flx the image thus developed by im- 
mersing it successively in two baths cantain- 
ing solutions, one of iodocyanides and liie 
other of alkaline cyanides. 

6. We immerse the image thus flxed for a 
few minutes in a solution of protosulphate of 
iron, pyrogallic or any other add which reduoeB 
silver salts. 

7. We strengthen the image by the action 
of p3rrogallic add, of gallic acid, of formic acid, 
or of protosulphate of iron, or an add solution 
of nitrate of silver. This strengthening re- 
qiures, on the average, the use of four to six 
strengthening baths for images which axe to 
be seen by reflexion, and twelve to fifteen for 
those to be seen by transparence. During this 
operation of strengthening, the images are 
moreover washed three or four times in alter- 
nate baths containing solutions of iodocyanides 
and of alkaline cyanides, then immediatdy af- 
terwards in solutions of protosulphate of iron, 
pyrogallic add, or other reducers of silver- 
salts. 

The consecutive use of baths of iodocyanides 
and alkaline cyanides effects the complete so- 
lution of the non-adherent argentous pow- 
ders predpitated on the whole suzfiu^e of the 
image by eadi strengthening bath, without 
destnrj^g the original design, wfaidi is thns 
alone strengthened. The washings in the re- 
ducing baths, by rendering neutnl or add the 
surface of the metallic layer, powerfully in* 
crease the final action of the strengthening 
baths. 

8. The photographic image being devel<^[ied, 
fixed, and strengt^iened, we immerse it for afev 
hours dther in baths of chloride or of nitrateof 
platinum, or in aUemate baths of chkride cf 
gold and of nitrate of pktsnnn^ or, onoe «gvo» 
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inbatlisof ddoradeof gold. Dniing this treat- 
ment the eilver of the image is partially re- 
placed either by platinmn or by a mizture of 
platiimitt and gold. The object of these ya- 
lioDs baths, which replace the layer of silver, is 
either to vary the colour or the nature of the 
image after it is yitrified. For when we wish 
to obtain images of a greenish-black colour by 
the action of siliceous or boradc fluxes in the 
muffle, we first immerse these images in a bath 
of chloride or of nitrate of platinum ; when, on 
the contrary, we want to obtain black images, 
we dip them consecutiyely in baths of chloride 
of gold and of nitrate of platinum. If we de- 
sire gilt images exclusirely, we immerse in 
baths containing nothing but gold. 

9. The image on coming out of the i^tinum 
or gold bath is washed in a bath of alkaline 
cyanide, or of the strongest solution of ammo- 
nia ; it is then covered with a yaroish of caout- 
chouc or of gutta percha, and subjected to the 
action of a muffle which bums the organic 
matters, leaving the metals exposed. 

10. Lastly, ^e image thus freed from collo- 
dion and oUier organic substances is covered 
with a silicic or boracic flux, and exposed to 
the action of an orange-red heat, which vitri- 
fies it. 

The object of our method is the indefinitely 
prolonged conservation of photographic images. 
It is the development of the principles which 
serve as the basis of photography on collodion 
and on paper by means of silver-salts. It 
thns differs essentially from the methods of 
enamelling by chromates and persalts of iron 
recently invented by MM. Poitevin and Lafon 
de Oamarsac. 

Practically, it is easy, thanks to the use of 
the combined pellicle of caoutchouc and of 
collodion, whidi alone renders it possible to 
submit the image, without tearing or displacing 
it, to a great number of strengthenings and of 
washings. Artistically, it is recommended in a 
general manner by its numerous applications 
to the decoration of all kinds of siliceous sub- 
stances, and in a special manner by its appli- 
cation to glass. For we can obtain by its 
means vitrified images visible either by reflec- 
tion or by transparence, which hitherto have 
not been produced by any known scientific 
method. 

Scientifically, finally, it shows the property 
which alternate baths of alkaline C3ranides and 
iodocjanides have of completely dissolving 
(1) the pulverulent or incompletely reduced 
silver which remains constantiy nnited to the 
metallic silver after developing and fixmg 
the image, and which resists the dissolving ac- 
tion of the hyposulphites, of ammonia, and 
even of the batiis of alkaline cyanides taken 



alone; (2) of dissolving also the sitver preci^** 
tates which are non-adherent to the image ii« 
self, leavxDg intact the metal which fonoB the 
image, and whidi it strengthens alone. It 
berves also to show that the pulverulent or in- 
completely reduced silver which resnts the 
solvent action of the hyposulphites, of am- 
monia, and of cyanides, as well as the non- 
adherent metallic precipitates produced by tiie 
precipitation of nlver in the strengthening 
baths, are partially indifflarent to the substi- 
tuting action of tiie baths of platinnm and 
gold. — Candies Bendus, June 12. 

MISCELLANEA. 
Copies of Turner's Pictures.— The * Illus- 
trated London News * says, in noticing the fine 
beries of photographs by Mr. Thurston Thomp- 
son, from the Turner pictures in the National 
Gallery, published by Marion and Co. : — " Some 
of them are wonderfully successful in giving 
not only the broad masses of light and shadei 
of the originals, but also much of .the tender- 
ness and atmosphere for which so many of 
Turner's works are remarkable. The series 
iQcludes some of the most masterly productions 
of the great painter, ranging from 1803 to 
1846. As studies for the artist they are in^ 
valuable, and as choice examples of art they 
must be equally acceptable te the genem 
public." 



Photographic dympetiiwn. — ^The'Athenffium' 
says : — ''London tepographeraof thefnture may 
thank us for the information that, at certain 
' photographic eetabUshments ' not a hundred 
miles from Chelsea, the appetites as well as 
the vanity of the public are stimulated by tiis 
offer of an ' eel-pie and your likeness for six- 
pence.' In these cases, the combined charms 
of the offer are employed in aid of two ap- 
parently irrecondleable branches of science; 
but, in another case, which is really like a 
gastromantic incantation, as practised of old, 
tiie added temptation to 'your likeness' is a 
cup of coffee. So keen-edged is modem com- 
petition, that two men who had united their 
respective crafts, in photography and tobooeo- 
selling, quarrelled ; one of them, the * pro- 
fessor,' immediately opened a tobaoco-shop 
next door to his quondam partner, and com- 
pletely cut him out by the offer of ' your Hke- 
ness and a dgar for sixpence.' " 



Naiwnal Porhmt JSrAtftt<Mm.— The Lords of 
the Committee of CdnnoiL on Education haTS 
received a letter firom the Earl of Derby, sug- 
gesting the formation of a National Portrait 
Exhibition, from whidi letter the fbUowing 
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tttracts are made: — '^I have long thongbt 
that a National Portrait Ezbibittony ohionolo- 
gusaUy arranged, might not only poeaees great 
historical interest by bringing together por- 
traits of all the most eminent contemporaries 
of tibeir respectiTe eras, but might also serve 
to illustrate the progress and condition, at 
Taiions periods, of British art. My idea, there- 
fore, would be to admit either portraits of 
eminent men, though by inferior or unknown 
artists, or portraits by eminent artists, though 
of obscure or unknown individuals. I have, 
of course, no means of knowing, or estimating, 
the number of such portraits which may exist 
in the country ; but I am persuaded that, ex- 
clusive of the largo collections in many great 
bouses, there are very many scattered about 
by ones and twos and threes in private families, 
tie owners of which, though they could not be 
persuaded to part with them, would willingly 
spare them for a few months for a public ob- 
ject'* ♦ ♦ "The question of one, two, or 
three exhibitions in consecutive years would, 
I apprehend, be mainly decided by the result 
of future inquiries as to the probable number 
of pictures which could be obtained, and the 
space which could be found for their exhibi- 
tion. But whether the period over which each 
exhibition (if more than one) should range be 
longer or shorter, the point on which I should 
set the greatest value, in an historical if not 
in an artistic point of view, would be the strict 
maintenance of the chronological series. I 
shall be very happy if any suggestion of mine 
should lead the Committee of Council to take 
up seriously, and carry out, with such altera- 
tions of detail as experience might suggest, a 
scheme which I think could hardly fail of 
being generally interesting ; and I should have 
much pleasure in placing temporarily at their 
disposal any portraits from my collection at 
Knowsley which they might think suitable for 
their purpose.'' Their lordships state that 
they consider these suggestions very valuable, 
and will carry into effect, in the year 1866, a 
National Portrait Exhibition generally in ac- 
cordance with them. They propose to con- 
stitute a Committee of Advice, and to invite 
the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
to be members of it Mr. Samuel Kedgrave, 
to whose valuable labours the successfid for- 
mation of the Collection of Portrait Miniatures 
IS chiefly due, is to be requested to undertake 
the special charge of carrying this minute into 
effect 

Book lUugtration by Photoffraphi/. — A life of 
the late Mr. Cobden,'by Mr. M'Gilchrist, with 
four photographs — a portrait, and views of 
Dunford, Midhurst, and West Lavington 
Churchyard — will shortly be published. 



Art Students. — ^A return made to the Oom* 
mens' Select Committee of last Session on the 
Schools of Art established in the chief towns 
in the kingdom shows, among the higher dan 
of students, 2 Cambridge professors, 2 jour* 
nalists, 62 clergymen and ministers, 38 boH- 
citors, 33 physicians and surgeons, 28 apothe- 
caries and chemists, 230 ardiitects and their 
apprentices, 82 manufacturers and millownen, 
106 merchants and shipowners, 57 landnir- 
veyors, 665 dorks. Of course, there is a large 
number — 1513— of teachers, govcmesscs, and 
pupil teachers, and 1283 are returned only as 
schoolboys and schoolgirls. About half tiie 
students range under the artisan and industrial 
class, on whose behalf the Government has in- 
sisted, tts a condition of State aid, on evening 
classes at 6d. a week. The return shows 692 
engineers, 509 carpenters, 458 painters, 292 
carvers, 264 engravers, 255 mechanics, 219 
cabinetmakers, 215 builders and their appren- 
tices, 213 masons and stonecutters, 146 de- 
signers, 129 draughtsmen, 110 pattemmaken | 
and designers, 95 iron-manufacturers or i 
workers, 79 modellers and moulders, 74 uphd- I 
stercrs, 73 jewellers, 70 lithographers, 74 ship- 
builders and carpenters, 68 metal-workers, 67 
glass-painters, 65 plasterers, 39 lapidaries, 38 
photographers, 14 ornamental writers, 2 ticket- 
writers. But the list is by no means confined 
to persons whose present calling requires art- 
instruction. There are 81 shopmen and shop- 
women, 63 drapers, 55 warehousemen and 
boys, 55 tailors, 54 smiths, 63 ironmongen, 
47 farmers, 46 grocers, 42 coachbuilders, 37 
printers, 30 bricklayers, 30 shoemakers, 30 
weavers, 29 plumbers, 25 victuallers, 15 pub- 
licans, 24 watchmakers, 22 messengers and 
office-boys, 20 excise and customs officers, 19 
mariners, 18 bakers, 13 butchers, 8 pawn- 
brokers, 5 policemen, 2 timekeepers, 2 church 
vergers, and, in fact, a much longer list than the 
reader would be willing to go through. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the Uournal,' and (» 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
mav be addres^ to the Secretary and EditoTi 
nt iMessrs. Tavlor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, £.0. 

Alpka^-^Hhd resignation of a Member can only be 
accepted after the payment of all amears. In (ntm 
every retdgnation will be atrictly reported to the C<jin- 
mittee, and their authority obtained for the remoTBl of 
any name from the lists. 

A. L, A— The two numbera out of print of Ac 
Journal have now been reprinted, and a complete » 
may be obtained ; but Tory few copies remain m rtj>i«- 
Some of the early numberB haye gone through three 
editions. 
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Tha North-EagUm London Exrhibition, 

Thb Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures for 
North-eastern London will be opened on the 
16 th, with a grand ceremony, in which the 
National Choral Society, of one diousand voices, 
under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, will 
take part. Through the energy of the inde- 
fatigable chairman, Mr. W. Hislop, and the 
Committee of the North London Photographic 
Association, the photographic section of this 
exhibition will be one of the largest and best 
that have been held in London. All the most 
eminent names connected with the art will 
be represented. Bedford, England, Robinson, 
Hudd, and a host of others, with whose works 
onr readers are familiar, have sent selections 
from their finest works ; and there is every 
reason to hope that this will bo one of the most 
complete displays of photography that has yet 
been brought before the public. 



In dofling the unsatisfactory correspondence 
which has occupied already too much of our 
space during the last few months, as the ex- 
planation connected with it occupied more time 
than was pleasant at the last Meeting, it may 
be well to add a few observations on the gene- 
ral subject. However desirable it may be to 
evoke a soul of goodness out of things evil, it 
is a somewhat difficult task to derive much 
that is either good or pleasant from the small 
jealousies and petty gossip of narrow-minded 
or evil-disposed persons, examples of either or 
both of which are undoubtedly to be found at 
"woik in the origin of this foolish business, to 

T0L,Z« 



which too much prominence has been given; 
but we will endeavour to make a few observa- 
tions which may tend to prevent a recurrence 
of these small but irritating misunderstandings. 
It may be urged that if the persons or their 
efforts have been so small and insignificant it 
was scarcely worth our while to give so much 
attention to them ; but we may reply, in the 
words of Professor de Morgan, that a man's 
ability or importance, personally, is by nO' 
means the measure of his power to cause mis- 
chief. Qreat evils may spring from small 
causes, and it is for that reason that we desire 
to add a few remarks on what appears to us 
the fundamental blunder in this matter. Of 
course it will be readily seen by our readers 
that nothing is to be gained by arguing 
mth one so unreasonable and unreasoning as 
Major Russell, smce he so evidentiy prefers 
the conclusions at which he arrives, by what 
he mistakenly deems his own shrewdness, to 
the distinct and unqualified asseverations of 
ourselves and other honourable and trustworthy 
men, we must leave him in his fond delusions* 
We cannot pretend to follow him through the 
labyrinth of words by which he endeavours to 
prove that he was right in his conjectures as 
to the authorship of our article with which he 
was pleased to find fault. By a similar process 
of reasoning we are afraid he would be able to 
include the greater portion not only of the 
members of the last Meeting, but of the photo- 
graphic community at large, amongst those 
who are involved in complicity with the ideas 
expressed in our leader m the Joumal foe 
May. 
Photographers ganerjdly, and rightly we 
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thinky have a strong bias in favour of doing 
justice to all who have made discoveries and 
published them liberally and modestly. And 
it was with the simple view of rendering sneh 
justice, and with no intention to slight Major 
Itussell, that we referred to the discoveries of 
others which had been recalled to our memory 
by the reading of Major Bussell's paper, and 
the copvenations thereon whidi naturally en- 
sued. Before dismissing the personal part of 
the question we may add that we regard Major 
Eussell as having removed from himself the 
stigma which attached to the underhand cha- 
racter of the proceedings which originated this 
unpleasantness ;" we see no reason to doubt 
that his part in this matter has resulted rather 
from error of judgment than error of intention, 
and aptly illustrates the motto of the copy- 
book, that " evil communications corrupt good 
manners." 

One of the thoughts which this subject has 
forcibly brought under our attention, is the 
importance of a proper understanding of the 
relation subsisting between an Editor and his 
readers. The question of impersonal jour- 
nalism is too extensive a subject for discussicm 
here; but we may remark that, rightly or 
Wrongly, it has been adopted as the wisest and 
most beneficial course, that the organs of 
thought should depend for their influence rather 
on the character of the thoughts promulgated, 
and the ability with which tiiey are expressed, 
than on the name or personality of the writer. 
The leading journals and serials, daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly, have, as a rule, strictly 
maintained this impersonality. In most cases 
the editor or conductor is unknown, almost in 
all instances the contributions are anonymous. 
In scientific journalism it has been found 
convenient that the name of the conductor of 
a periodical should be appended, as some 
voucher for the trustworthy character of the 
contributions on subjects in advance of the 
education of many of its readers. It is, how- 
ever, a well-understood thing that all contri- 
butions not signed by the name or initials of 
the contributor are issued under the sanction 
of editorial responsibility. No matter by whom 
an article may be actually written, if the editor 
insert it as his own it is to all intents and pur- 
poses his expression of opinion, and he is solely 
responsible for it. It can be of no consequence 
to the readers who states a proveable fact or 
who expresses an opinion which is the legiti- 
mate inference from such proveable fact, and 
still less so if these &cts and opinions appear 
in what is especially and technically known as 
an editorial article, or << leader." So much for 
the general relation on this subject between 
the editor and his readMs. 



But whilst all this is true in relation to tliis 
Journal, its Editor bears another podtion to 
such of his readers as are Members of tlie 
Soeiety. As Secretary of the Society, he is 
honourably responsible tx> its Memben, not 
only as the executive officer of the Society, but 
as Editor of the Journal which records its 
proceedings. If any sentiment or statement 
be untrue or offensive, in an ordinazy joumal, 
to any of its readers, there is a rocogniied 
mode of seeking a remedy. A " letter to the 
Editor" is often a valuable safety-valve for 
offended vanity, aa well as a means of correct- 
ing accidental error, or enforcing the troth. 
In the majority of instances thLs would be 
the natural mode, and certainly the delicate 
and courteous one, of setting anything right 
which might have appeared wrong in these 
pages. But there is for Members of the So- 
ciety " another way," as Mrs. Bundell wonld 
phrase it, but one which few persons of good 
feeling would resort to, unless the former had 
proved unsuccessful. It would be quite com- 
petent for an a^rieved member to appeal to 
the CJouncil — a body elected from the Mem- 
bers, and at least fairly representing the good 
sense and ability of the Society generally. With 
their decison on any subject the Editor and 
the Members generally might alike be rea- 
sonably satisfied ; but it is unfair to any indivi- 
dual officer, uncourteous to the Society at large, 
and undignified in itself, for any individual 
Member to complain of a Society grievance to 
one of its Vice-Presidents. Every Member d 
the Society, with any right feeling, must have 
felt deeply the painful and unfair position in 
which Mr. Glaisher was placed by the cor- 
respondence against which he had to protest 
at the last meeting. In the hands of a man less 
scrupulously honourable and straightforward, 
much mischief might have arisen out of a 
system of complaint conducted under the seal 
of privacy, and in some instances under a plea 
of brotherhood to which it is not necessary to 
make further allusion. Secrecy (and all indi- 
rection), as a rule, means mischief, and straight- 
forward men never attempt to right wrongs 
by indireet means. 

There is another curious reflection whkh 
has been suggested in the course of this coire* 
spondence. More than once dark suspicioni 
have been thrown out, of something very wrong 
in the state of the Society. The reader of 
history and the observer of mankind must have 
remarked that both in nations and ocHnnuuu- 
ties real or imaginary private wrong is sou£^ 
to be resented tinder a guise of seal £at the 
public welfare. The frothiest demagogue ii 
often a disappointed placeman, and he wbo 
has lost the dection for the ^laoe of paiiak 
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beadle is the fixBt to cry oat. The church is in 
danger. Because a gentlemaii fancies he has 
been the subject of adTerae Griticiam in the 
Society's journal — and our readers know that it 
18 only fancy — ^he forthwith discovers that there 
is something rotten in the state of the Society ; 
and he whose zeal for the welfare of the 
jouznaly professedly so great, never induced 
him to contribute a line on the subject of his 
resear^ea to its pages, would now, willingly, 
fill interminable oolumna in regard to an ima- 
ginary personal offence. 

Another reflection before we conclude. Bus 
pioion haa been said to be the result of intense 
self-consciousness. A man moat readily bus- 
pedB another of that of which he is most 
capable himself. We can only oondude there- 
fore that the charges of tile existence of 
" cEquea " arise from the fact that the writers 
themselves know that they belong to cliques — 
that the charges of indirect preceding, undue 
influence, and mental reservation arise from 
the writers being aware of the existence of 
these petty vices in their own oHque. We 
know ai no clique in the Society but that one 
with which this want of harmony seems to have 
originated. 



The Dublin Exhihitum — Photographic 
DepartmenL 

(Second Notice.) 

Ik our June Number we gave a general glance 
at this Exhibition ; we now propose to enter 
into a more detailed account of the specimens 
exhibited. 

As in all exhibitions of English photographs 
landscapes are preeminent, so also is Mr. Bed- 
ford preeminent in landscape-photography. 
It is tine, he has nothing in tiie present Ex- 
hibition but what we are perfectly familiar 
with, and it is a test of merit that a picture 
once seen cannot be forgotten ; yet we always 
feel satisfaction in looHng upon his beautiful 
works, so perfect in manipulation and so ar- 
tistic in selection and treatment. The sadly 
deficient catalogue informs us that Mr. Bedford 
exhibits " Portraits and Studies," the compiler 
having evidently mistaken a frame of Mr. Dal- 
las's photo-engravings, which contain some 
copies from Mr. Bedford's negatives as speci- 
mens of his process, for this gentleman's con- 
tribution. One of the most beautiful of Mr. 
BjBdford's pictures is <<Glen liedr." He ex- 
hibits twenty subjects, amongst which are 
"Warwick Castle," « The Castle Grove, Kenil- 
worth," *' The Bood Screen, Hereford Cathe- 
dral," ''Interior of Beauohamp Chapel," << Coast 
l^w,Ilfraoombe^" and ''TheTemple of Phito." 



There are also some of hia cabinet views ex*' 
hibited in Mr. Fiith's frames; why, is not 
explained. 

Closely following Mr. Bedford's pictures in 
merit, though widely different in subject, Mr* 
England's Alpine views daim admiring atten- 
tion. He exhibits several frames of 9 x 7 
views, and a large collection of stereoscopic 
pictures of Swiss scenery, all exhibiting tiie 
well-known perfection for which this artist's 
works are feunous. Mr. Mudd sends a large 
collection of his prints from collodio-albumen 
natives, which speak volumes in favour of 
this process. His "Borrowdale, Cumberland^" 
is a grand landscape, of great size and perfec- 
tion of detail : composition, light and shade, 
and pictorial effect have evidently been studied 
to make this the perfect picture it is. The 
'' Biver Tay " is another of those scenes whidb. 
it seems to be Mr. Mudd's good fortune to be 
continually meeting with. Mr. Annan has a 
series of Scottish scenery, of a large size, un- 
usually good pictorially, and satisfactory pho- 
tographically ; he also sends some snow-scenes, 
in which he has perfectly mastered the diflcul- 
ties of these difficult subjects. It is to be 
regretted that, in the absence of a better cata- 
logue, he did not write the names of the scenes 
he has represented on the mounts. Amongst 
the views we recognize as haviug seen before, 
and remembered with pleasure, is that delicious 
panorama, " Willows by the Water-courses." 
Messrs. Beauford and Bruce, << photographic 
publishers of all Ireland," have a great coUec- . 
tion of views, on a stand specially provided for 
them. They are not good : with the high^ 
sounding title these photographers have given . 
themselves, they should do something better 
for the credit of their country. Mr. F. M. Good 
has some capital photographs and stereoscopic 
views: his groups of rustic figures are especially 
admirable. 

All who attended our Exhibition in Conduit 
Street must have noticed the fine display made 
by Mr. T. M. Brownrigg. He exhibits twenty- 
five frames, containing pictures which display 
a true feeling for the beautiful. A ** B^w- 
thom Tree in Blossom, Phoenix Park, Dublin," 
is excellent, as also are " The Bridge on the 
Nore " and " Toro Lake, Killamey." Mr. W. 
H. Warner exhibits some views which will not 
add to his reputation. The YiscountessJoscelyn 
has some pretty groups and admirable land- 
scapes. We do not remember that Mr. Dixon 
Piper has exhibited lately at the usual exhibi- 
tions ; he has hero a good collection of his old 
pictures, with a few new ones. <' On the Greta '* 
and a ** View in Yorkshire" are charming ex<- 
amples of atmospheric effect. Mr. Wardley, 
one of our best dry-plate photographers^ has 
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fioxae admirable views of the English lakes, 
especiallynpticeable for their delicacy and clear- 
ness. Mr. Roach's well-known landscapes, of 
the cabinet size, and copies of statuary are 
much admired for their delicacy and softness, 
although there has been a slight tendency to 
over-printing in some of them. Mr. Baynham 
Jones's and Mr. G. S. Penny's tannin and malt 
pictures show that fine effects may be got by 
-this method. We would call attention to the 
Haie effect of chiaroscuro in the "View in 
Gloucester" by the former. Mr. Vernon Heath 
lias twenly-seyen frames of landscapes, re- 
markable for their manipulative excellence, 
'* Windsor Castle " is one of the most effective 
of the photographs he exhibits. 

By far the most beautiful of the productions 
of amateurs are the views in the neighbour- 
hood of Castletownsend, by Sir J. J. Coghill. 
^ese charming pictures are all that could be 
wished for, possessing in a high degree picto 
-rial excellence and mechanical skill, besides a 
-brightness and freshness of effect seldom met 
wi& in the usual run of photographs. Mr. J. 
Bull, of Cheltenham, has some views in Wales, 
'possessing much the same qualities as those by 
Sir J. J. Coghill; " Llandudno Bay " and the 
*'' Menai Bridge " are beautiful reproductions 
of difficult subjects. The Count^ of Boss 
and the Eev. T. M. Raven exhibit some good 
specimens of the wax-paper process. 

The seventeen frames of prize pictures exhi 
bited by the Amateur Photographic Associa- 
^on induce a feeling of astonishment that the 
large and valuable prizes offered by this So 
xdety have not had much effect in stimulating 
amateurs to produce better work. The Man- 
chester Photographic Society exhibit a large 
collection of capital pictures, chiefly from col 
lodio-albumen negatives, for which process 
ihia Society is famous. Mr. B. Costerdine, 
Mr. J. H. Young, Mr. C. Hebert, Mr. W. S. 
Mabley, Mr. H. Petschler, and Mr. J. H. Un- 
derwood are the principal contributors. Mr. 
Mabley has a view at Bettws-y-Coed espe- 
x»ally charming — composition, light and shade, 
and tone perfect ; the sky is well managed to 
concentrate the light. Mr. Petschler's snow 
scenes are very good ; and Mr. Underwood's 
istereographs and views are as charming as 
4inything in the Exhibition. Besides his con 
tributions to the Manchester Society's collec- 
tion, Mr. Mabley has some beautiful studies 
of cattle. Messrs. Johnson and Co. have some 
pretty views with picturesque clouds, which 
are much better in every respect than their 
cartes-de-visite or the collection of hard 
stereoscopic transparencies they exhibit. Ma- 
jor Halford has some stereoscopic views of 
Dytohley, Oxon, the seat of Viscount Dillon, 



and some instantaneous views at Ventaor, 
which will repay careful attention; some cattle* 
pictures by this gentleman are amongst Iho 
best we have seen. Mr. Sanderson, of Man- 
chester, sends some excellent views of that 
photographing - ground of the Manchester 
school, the English Lakes. Messrs. MacLean 
and Haes send the series of wild animals pho- 
tographed in the Zoological Gardens on which 
Mr. Haes read a paper at a recent meeting of 
the Society. lieut-Col. Verschoyle has a col- 
lection of views from coUodio-albumen nega- 
tives : there is every indication that the nega- 
tives were good; but the printing by the 
Wothlytype process is slaty and cold, and so 
coarse that the prints have the appearance of 
being from wax-paper negatives. The stereo- 
graphs of KiUamey and other Irish sceneiy^by 
Mares, are black and heavy, probably from un- 
der-exposure. Mr. Maxwell Lyte and Mr. 
Gillis exhibited some very beautiful views in 
the Pyrenees: the picturesque and ivy-clad 
" Pont de Betharram," by the latter, is a very 
striking and effective picture. 

Of marine and instantaneous pictures there 
are very few ; but the two best operators in 
this department are well represented. We of 
course allude to Mr. Breese and Mr. Blancbard. 
Mr. Breese's well-known round table of stereo- 
scopes attracts a great deal of attention, as it 
did in the International Exhibition of 1862. 
It is much to be regretted that this skilfnl 
photographer has not added any new prodno 
tions to his collection since that time. The 
few he has done are undoubtedly the finest 
things of their kind, by a long way, that hare 
ever been exhibited to the public A few new 
pictures every year would convince photo- 
graphers that such splendid success conldbe 
always obtained at the will of the operator. 
In another (and quite as original) direction, 
Mr. Blanchard's sea-views are preeminent. 
Those he exhibits have not the advantage of 
being shown as transparencies on glass, hut 
they have all the delicacy of Mr. Breese's pic- 
tures, and excel in poetic feeling anything of 
the kind in this Exlubition. 

The portraits which attract most attention, 
for the singularity of the arrafigement as well 
as for the quality of the work, are Mr. Mayall's 
enlargements of Tennyson, and of Capt. Grant, 
the companion of Speke in the Nile explora- 
tions. There are eight portraits of each goi- 
tleman, graduating in size from carterde-visite 
up to colossal dimensions. With the exception 
of a small amount of touching, these are as 
perfect enlargements as we have seen. The 
London Stereoscopic Company have also an 
enlarged bust of the poet-laureate, but which 
appears to have been indebted to the bmahfor 
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its effectiTeiieaB. If. daiidet exhibits a col- 
lection of his large portraits taken direct in 
the camera, as wdl as some enlai-gements and 
cartes-de-Yisite. His frame of three heads of 
fiowland Hill is one of his best contributions. 
Amongst the few coloured photographs we 
have seen and admired, those we find here by 
Messrs. Lock and Whitfield are amongst the 
best. These consist of portraits of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and infant Prince. 
The large standing figure of the Princess in 
the centre of the screen is very charming, but 
the background would be improved by a little 
more variety. The United Association of 
Photography exhibit some specimens of what 
must have been very beautuCul coloured pic- 
tures ; but the colours in most of them, espe- 
cially those on ivory, have become much faded, 
«nd have a rotten, decomposed appearance ; it 
will be a serious impediment to the success of 
the Wothlytype process if it be found that the 
prints produced by it are not capable of bear- 
ing colour. 

Mr. Twyman has some large heads which 
are very artistic and effective. His double 
printed portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore is not 
quite so much to our taste ; to give effect to 
the head all other lights have been smothered ; 
this is especially noticeable in the open win- 
dow, which is much darker than the head. 
Mr. W. Hanson's vignetted portraits, good in 
themselves, are spoilt by the affected mount- 
ing ; it is now recognized by the most success- 
ful photographers ^t a photograph cannot be 
too plainly mounted. Mr. Silvy is another 
offender in this direction, some of his photo- 
graphs were really worthy of a good place ; 
but the hanging committee of this Exhibition 
seem to have come to the same conclusion as 
the committee who managed the Conduit Street 
Exhibition, that black frames and gray mounts 
do not agree with the quiet gold bead and 
white mount now almost univenally employed 
for photographs, and have been compelled to 
isolate them. Messrs. Maull and Polyblank 
«end some of their well-known whole plate 
portraits, which display an evenness of execu- 
tion from which they never appear to vary; 
their cartes-de-risite also possess the same 
qualities. Mr. A. Beau has a novel applica- 
tion of cartes, which he calls revolving por- 
traits ; they consist of cards, both sides of which 
•contain pictures, the one side has the front 
of the fi^re and the other the back. 

The professional photographers of Dublin do 
-not appear to have arrived at the success which 
has been achieved in England and Scotland. 
Mr. Granfield, of Grafton Street, periiaps, makes 
the best diiplay with a large case of portraits 
^eaionxed in oils. Messrs. Millard and Bobin- 



son, of Sackville Street, send some landacapes, 
specimens of carbon-printing and enamds, and 
some pictures coloured in oiL One of Lord 
Brougham is especially good. They also ex- 
hibit a Daguerreotype of the first Photogra* 
phic Gallery in Dublin in 1842. Mr. Chim- 
cellor, Messrs. Nelson and Marshall, and several 
other Dublin photographers exhibit some cartes 
de visite that shouldf not have obtained a place. 
Mr. Horsburg, of Edinburgh, has a frame of 
cartes de visite, which he has labelled Age, 
Maturity, You^, and Childhood, beginning 
with Age ; but we found it difficult to discover 
the difference in some of them. Youth and 
Maturity being represented of the same size. 

Some portraits exhibited by Mr. G. Schro- 
der, Grafton Street, we have long been fruniliar 
with, as the productions of the late Mr. La(y, 
of Byde. It is a well-known fact that the 
lowest class of phot<^;raphers sometimes beg, 
borrow, or steal, or extract, from establish- 
ments in which they have been plate-deaners, 
or assistant printers, specimens of the work of 
their employers, to huig out at their doors as 
their own work. It is unimportant to the con- 
sideration, at present, by what method the 
specimens of other photographers have been 
obtained ; but it is too bad for a photographer 
to exhibit as his own work, in an Exhibition 
like this,, pictures which are easily recognized 
(and have been long admired) as the productions 
of another. 

Scarcely one of the representatives of that 
dass of photography which is more nearly 
allied to fine art is absent. Mr. H. P. Bobin- 
son's productions are so well known to our 
readers that we need not say more than that 
his pictures fill one screen, and occupy an 
honourable position in the centre of the middle 
room. Amongst them is the famous " Bring- 
ing Home the May," <'The Lady of Shalott,'» 
"A HoHday in the Woods," "Autumn,'' 
*' Brenda," <&c., as well as a frame of cartes. 
Mr. Bejlander has an enormous collection of 
studies. Some of his earlier pictures are as 
interesting as when they were first exhibited, 
and make us regret that he should not have 
continued to produce complete pictures instead 
of the sketchy fragments to which he has de- 
voted himself of late. What can be more 
beautiful than his delicious Landscape frt>m 
several negatives, ** Home, sweet Home," or 
'< Mind your Complexion," and others of his 
earlier period. Two of his pictures, the one 
called "'Too Late," and the other << Early 
Mom," are indecent, and should not have been 
exhibited. A photograph of a nude female 
figure is inexcusable at the best; but when that 
%ure is deformed and in a very questionable 
attitude, r^ard for the feelings of the visftora 
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to thq exhiUtLon. should compel its wiih- 
dxawaL 

One small group of piotnies brought pain- 
folly to our mind a loss that our art hajs sus- 
tained. It ocmsisted of five firames of studies 
hj the late Yiscountess Hawarden : some of 
them we had seen and admired before ; the 
new pictures showed the same delicacy and 
power as those with which our readers are 
ftmiliar. With a mastery of light and shade 
peculiarly her own, combined with a delicacy 
which contrasts, with wonderful force, with 
some other attempts at scouring light and shade 
in photography, but without any delicacy at 
all, exhibited by another lady in the same 
building. These pictures, by Lady Hawarden, 
are amongst the gems of the Exhibition. 

Amongst the young photographers who will 
have to sustain the high level to which the art 
has been brought by those whom we suppose 
we shall soon have to call the veterans of the 
art, we look upon Mr. H. Cooper, jun., as 
the foremost. His contributions, although 
marred by some affectations, such as '<The 
Monk," display a fine feeling for art, and a 
great knowledge of mechanical photography — 
two qualities not often allied. '< The Laugh 
ing Boy," " The Sneeze," « Thirty Years Ago," 
and many others do credit to Mr. Cooper, both 
as an artist and as a photographer. . Of Mrs. 
Cameron, we are sorry to say, we have very 
little hope ; she exhibits many of the pictures 
she contributed to the Conduit Street Ex- 
hibition; but some of them are printed so 
dark as to be almost invisible. In the portrait 
of Tennyson it is very difficult to make out the 
features ; and this is a fault that photography 
certainly should not possess. In the two pic- 
tures of " The Wise and Eoohsh Virgins " it is 
difficult to distinguish which are the '' Wise " 
and which are the *' Foolish," the same models 
being employed for, and looking equally fool- 
ish in, bofli pictures. We are sorry to speak in 
condemnation of a lady's work ; but these pho- 
tographs have been put prominently forward, 
and we should be doing an injustice to photo- 
graphy to lot them pass as examples of good 
art or perfect photography. 

Mr. Blanchard exhibits some studios that 
induce us to believe he will attain some posi- 
tion in this difficult branch of the art. His 
picture of two little girls at play in a studio is 
Tory charming. 

Dr. Hemphill exhibits some groups of an 
ambitious character, showing a knowledge of 
grouping. His landscapes and figures are dis- 
tinguishable for a delicacy and beauty which 
is very pleasing. Messrs. Bullock Brothers 
exhibit their picture entitled '' Nearing Home," 
against the irreverence of which we found it 



necessary to protest in our notice of the last 
exhibition of the Photographic Society of Boot- 
land. They now show another of the same 
class, representing the Angel c^^pearing to th« 
Shepherds. If it were not for the subject, this 
picture would be quite comic in its effect. The 
Angel, a very coarse one, seems to have tbcK 
roughly astonished the shepherds. The shep- 
herds are represented by men with thor 
trousers tucked up, but otherwise dressed in 
blankets. Hiis subject is too high for any 
photographer, and we would recommend these 
gentlemen to try something more on a levA 
with their abilities. 

Beproductions in the English departmeat 
are very scanty, but those by Mr. ThurstoD 
Thompson from Turner's pictures are more at- 
tractive than most of the pictures shown. 

There is a very good display of the results 
of new processes, foremost amongst which is 
the Collodio-chloride process of Mr. Wharton 
Simpson, who exhibits three very charming 
specimens on paper. Other variations of the 
Simpson type, on opal glass, &c., are exhibited 
by Mr. Swan and others. The badly managed 
Catalogue is especially bad in this instance, ^ 
Mr. Simpson's name does not appear in the 
second, and presumedly most correct edition, 
although it appeared in the first edition. This 
requires explanation, as apart from the injustice 
done to the inventor, the interest of a new pro- 
cess does not consist so much in the specimens 
exhibited, as in the description of the procetfy 
which should be found in a proper c^ogne* 
Another instance of careless cataloguing is in 
the case of Mr. Osborne's famous photolitho- 
graphs, which are placed in the foreign depart- 
ment, and attributed to W. Kom & Co. 

Col. Stuart Wortiey and the'United Asaoo*- 
tion of Photography both exhibit specinieDS d 
printing by the Wothlytype process, which are 
nearly as good in tone as prints on albumenized 
paper. Mr. Swan sends some fine spedmens 
of his process for printing in carbon. Mr. 
Dallas's specimens of landscapes, reproduction*, 
and portraits by his photo-engraving process, 
and which are named in the blundering cata- 
logue "Bedford, F., London— Portraits and 
Studies," are exceedingly interesting, and make 
us anxious to see his invention worked ont 
commercially ; nothing could be better £>r a 
book-illustration than the "View of Kenil- 
worth," done by this method. Mr. Hdshy 
has an attractive case of specimens of the pro- 
cess he has named «* HeUoaiistotypia." The 
Casket Porirait Company has a lirge case « 
their charming portrait^ which unfoitmiatefy 
arrived too late to obtain a place where th^ 
could be seen to advantage. The Internatioiial 
Photosculptur© Company display a laige ow- 
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lection of stataettes, busts, medallions, &c., 
whioh attract mnck attention, the statuettes 
especially are very pretty. There are very few 
^eeimois of photo-enamels ; Mr. Silyy shows 
one of the best by Lafon de Camarsac's pro- 
cess. Dr. Maddox's photo-micrographs occupy 
ft special table, as do also the photo-micrograpfais 
of Messrs. Aberorombie and Wilson. It seems 
impossihle to go beyond the perfection which is 
diq»Iayed in both these collections. Mr. F. 
Wilson has a photograph of a drawing of a 
monogram of the alphabet, which is especially 
worth finding out and studying. 

The foreign department is not very attractive, 
consisting as it does principally of unframed 
copies of pictures and drawings ; there are some 
good touched-up enlargements. There is one 
picture calling for special attention — an enor- 
mous enlargement of a flea by M. Buvette, of 
Paris, which is wonderfully clear and well 
defined. 

In the Colonies, Mr. A. Henderson, of Mon- 
treal, has some delicate landscapes, and there 
is a small portrait labelled "The intelligent 
Zulu who convinced Bishop Colenso of Biblical 
inconsistence.'' 

Of the apparatus we shall have very little 
to say. Mr. Dallmeyer's fine case of astrono- 
mical and terrestrial telescopes, microscopes, 
and photographic lenses and cameras is one of 
the " sights " in the body of the building. 
Mr. Meagher has a large case of monster 
cameras and stands, complete sets of apparatus, 
pantoscopic cameras, cabinet cameras, stereo- 
scopes, &c., &c., all displaying the well-known 
care and skill for which he is famous. Mr. 
Solomon has a case containing specimens of 
everything required in the art, including several 
ingenious contrivances he has patented for 
cutting round prints, washing, &c.; and Messrs. 
Ottewill, Collis, & Co. have an important col- 
lection of cameras of all kinds. 

In taking leave of this exhibition, we cannot 
he^ expressing our admiration at the manner 
in which it has been arranged and the pictures 
have been hung, and our regret that the blun- 
dering and meagre catalogue should have 
serioualy impaired the delight and instruction 
to be derived from such an excellent exhibition 
of photographs. 



On a Mode of measuring (lu Relative Sensi- 
twenen of Photographic Papers, By Abxhxtb 
M'DoiroAi.r., B.Sc. 

[From the Joomal of the Chemical Society.] 

Up to the present time no attempt has been 
made to represent quantitatively the changes 



in tint produced upon photographically pre- 
pared papers when exposed to a known amount 
of light, or to express in terms of a given stan- 
dard the sensitiveness of any of the photo- 
graphic preparations. At Professor Eosooe's 
suggestion, I have endeavoured to take tiie 
first step towards the attainment of aknoir* 
ledge of these quantitative relations by deter- 
mining the relative sensitiveness of photogra- 
phic papers prepared with vaiying quantities 
of difierent sensitizing agents, defining relative 
sensitiveness to be represented by the recipro- 
cals of the times during which the several 
papers must be exposed to a constant source 
of light in order that they may all attain the 
same tint as determined by the monochromatic 
soda-flame. As, however, it is clearly impos- 
sible to determine directly the exact times 
during which papers of difierent degrees of 
sensitiveness must be exposed to light, in order 
that each shall attain precisely the same tint, 
use was made of the law established by Pro- 
fessors Bunson and Boscoe in their last paper 
on photochemical measurements*, viz. that 
equal degrees of tint upon sensitive chloride- 
of-silver paper are produced by equal products 
of the intensity of the acting light into the 
time of exposure, — flight of the intensity 50, 
for example, acting for the time 1, producing 
the same blackening efiect as light of the in- 
tensity 1 acting for the time 50. 

According to the method of measurement 
founded upon this law, the relative sensitiveness 
of the difierent papers can bo determined by 
exposing them for the same time, or for dif- 
ferent Imown times, to the action of a constant 
source of light, and by comparing the tints 
thus obtained with the positions of identical 
shade upon a strip of paper prepared in the 
pendulum photometer (Phil. Trans. 1863, p. 
140). By reference to Table I. of the above- 
mentioned paper the relative times of exposure 
are obtained which were needed to produce the 
tints in question upon the standard paper; the 
reciprocals of these times give, then, according 
to our definition, the relative sensitiveness of 
the papers. In most cases it is necessary that 
the times of exposure of the various papers be 
made difierent, in order that each paper shall 
attain one of the requisite tints, and not be- 
come either too light or too dark. The results 
obtained from the table must, in these cases, 
be multiplied by the reciprocals of the times 
of exposure, in order that the required send- 
tiveness may be obtained. It thus becomes 
necessary to determine the relation of these 
times of exposure with a greater degree of 
accuracy than can be attained by merely un- 

* Phil. Trans. 1868, p. 199. 
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ooveiing and ooTering tiie papers by tiie hand. 
This is effected by exposing the papers in an 
instromenty which may be termed the disk 
photometer, by means of which, not only the 
papers can be exposed with accuracy for dif- 
ferent known times, varying from 1*00 to 3*11, 
but any errors arising from variation in the 
intensity of the daylight are eliminated. 

The instrument consists of a metallic disk 
353 mm. in diameter, having a rectangular 
slit 48 mm. wide by 144 mm. long, cut out at 
a distance of 15*5 mm. from the centre of the 
disk, as represented at SS, fig. 1. The disk 

Kg.l. 




rotates upon a vertical axis, so that it can be 
made to pass horizontally dose above the sen- 
sitized papers, which are placed upon a block 
at known distances from the centre of the diBk, 
along a line parallel to a radius of the circular 
disk. The relative times during which the 
several papers will be exposed on every revo- 
lution of the disk can be calculated when the 
distance of the papers frt>m the centre of the 
disk and the breadth of the slit are given. 
Thus, if A and B, fig. 1, represent two pieces 
of paper placed at the distances a and h from 
the centre of the disk, and if the breadth of 
the slit be c, we have 



The time of exposure of paper A_ 



sm 



-lie 



The time of exposure of paper B -i Ic 

sin -^-~ 
a 

The following numbers, giving the relative 

times of exposure in the disk-photometer for 

each 10 mm. are thus calcoilated : — 

Distance from _ 

centre of disk. ^™*®- 

160 mm 1-000 

140 „ 1-071 

130 „ M64 

120 „ 1-251 

110 „ 1-367 

100 „ 1-506 

90 „ 1-678 

80 „ 1-895 

70 „ 2-175 

60 „ 2-551 

50 „ ,. 3-112 



sm" 



An experiment thus made for the purpose 
of determining the relative senfiitiveness of 
the photographic papers A and B, which wete 
exposed in the disk apparatus, gave ass 
52-8 mm., &b76-8 mm. On reading off the 
points on a pendulum strip identical in shade 
with A and B after exposure, the position of 
A was found to be 141 mm. corresponding to 
the time 0-482, and that of B 129-7 mm. cor- 
responding to the time 0-540 ; hence the frac- 
tions jl^ and 7^ would represent the relatiTO 
sensitiveness of the papers if they had both 
been exposed for an equal length of time. They 
were, however, exposed in the disk-photometer 
for difierent times, and the relations of these 
times is found by the expression 

62-8 

«l-484, 

• _i24 

sm *-- 

76-8 

and the relative sensitiveness of the papeis 

A and B is as the numbers 

1-484x0-540 

1 : «l-66. 

0-482 

In like manner the relative sensitiveness of 
any number of papers can be determined, pro- 
vided (1) that the papers prepared with vary- 
ing quantities of salts each possess the same 
degree of sensitiveness throughout their sur- 
face, and (2)\hat the disk-photometer isfonnd 
to fulfil its functions. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
first of these conditions holds good, sheets of 
the best white photographic p^er, 0*04 of a 
square metre in area, were salted by immer- 
sion in solutions containing in 100 parts the 
following quantities of pure chloride of sodium: 
—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, and 20 parts 
by weight. The papers salted in these different 
solutions were then silvered by floating for 
five minutes on a bath of nitrate of silver, con- 
taining 12 per cent, of silver salt. Three 
pieces were cut from each sheet when diy, 
80 mm. apart, from the top, middle, and bottom 
of the sheet as it had been hung up to dry, 
and the three pieces exposed simultaneously to 
daylight. The tint which each paper had 
assumed was then read off upon a pendulum 
strip. The following numbers give the mean 
of ten separate readmgs made for each paper 
upon the millimetre scale of the pendolmn 
strip, and the close agreement of the numbers 
in each experiment shows that the whole of 
each sheet of paper possesses a uniform degree 
of sensitiveness, the slight differences observed 
in the readings being due to errors of experi- 
ment : — 
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1 p.c Na.GL 


2p.o,Na.a 




Bx.1. 


Ex. 2. 


JSx.1. 


Bz.2. 


Topofflbeet 


mm. 
183-6 
182-0 
182-0 


mm. 
109-6 
108-6 
lOOO 


129-0 
1800 
180^ 


mm. 
109-2 


Middle of sheet 

Bottom of sheet 


109-0 
107-6 





3 p.c. 58.01. 


4 p.c Na.CL 




Bx.1. 


Ex.2. 


Ex.l. 


Ex.2. 


Top of sheet 


mm. 
81-0 
80-0 
78-6 


mm* 
132-6 
181-7 
181-9 


mm. 
183-8 
134-6 
188-0 


mm. 
147-1 


Middle of sheet 

Bottom of sheet 


1481 
148-0 



Top of sheet ... 
Middle of sheet 
Bottom of sheet 



6 p.o. Ka.CL 



Ex.1. 



mm. 
186-4 
134-7 
180-0 



Ex. 2. 



mm. 
188-0 
189-8 
1849 



6p.o. 
Na.GL 



mm. 
134-0 
132-6 
131-0 



7p.e. 

Ha.a 



89-3 
86-6 
86-0 



Top of sheet ... 
Middle of sheet 
Bottom of sheet 



8p.c. 

Ns.ca 



9p.o. 

NS.G11 



mm. 



138-0 
1840 
132-6 



Ex.1. Ex. 2. Ex. 8. 



mm* 
141-4 
188-4 
189-1 



lOp.o.Na.01 



mm 
88-0 
91-0 
90-0 



mm. 



130-4 
128-8 
132*6 



mm. 



121-8 
120K) 
120-7 





16 
p. cent. 

Na.a 


20p.o.Ka.GL 




Ex.1. 


Ex.2. 


Top of sheet 


mm. 
107-7 
106-0 
107-0 


mm. 
141-8 
148-0 
1880 


138*6 


Middle of sheet 

Bottom of sheet 


183-8 
133-2 



In order to ascertain the d^g;ree of accuracy 
which can be attained in measurements made 
with the disk-photometer, a strip of paper 
salted in a three per cent, chloride-of-sodiom 
solution, and silvered in tlie standard silver 
bath, was placed along the whole length of the 
slit, and afterwards insolated by the rotation 
of the disk. Portions of the paper thus ex- 
posed w«re then cut off at kiiown distances 



along the slit, the tint of each compared with 
that of a pendulum strip, and the sensitiveness 
then calculated according to the formula given 
above. If the instrument works propeily, the 
numbers thus obtained, expressing the rela- 
tive sensitiveness of the various points of the 
paper, must be identical; that &is is nearly 
the case is seen from the following table, giving 
the results of seven experiments made in this 
manner: — 



Ex. I. 



s 



•^ 



mm. 

60 

76 

90 

106 

120 



0-912 
1-040 
1-007 
1-000 
0-949 



Ex. n. 



mm. 

67 

80 

92 

111 

126 1040 



0-962 
1-066 
0«66 
1-000 



mflsn 0-962 mesa 0-984 mem 1-OfiO 



Ex.in. 



mm 

477 

67-0 

86-6 

106-0 

142-6 



1-004 
1-000 
0-996 
0-946 
1-064 



Ex.IVfc 



nua. 

€9-0 

86-6 

103-0 

124-6 



n 



1-010 
1-000 
0-991 
0-990 



mem 0-998 



BX.V. 



g 

I" 



80 
102 
120 
136 



1-014 
1-000 
0-028 
0-966 



0-999 



EX.YL 



11 



mm. 
102 
121 
137-6 



0-960 
1068 
1-046 



0-999 



Ex-VIL 



mm. 

96 

108 

122 



1-000 
0-977 
1-026 



0-964 



A comparison of the numbers of each experi- 
ment shows that the mean error is not greater 
than can be fairiy anticipated in such deter- 
minations. As a second means of testing the 
^trustworthiness of the instrument, portions of 
Ithree chloride-of-oilver papers, A, £, and 0, of 
'different degrees of sensitiveness, were tinted 
by exposure in the disk-photometer, whilst other 
•pieces of the same papers Were insolated for 
known times by uncovering and covering them 
by hand, when the sky was cloudless, and in 
both cases the relative sensitiveness of the 
papers was determined by reading off upon a 
pendulum strip in the ordinazy manner. The 
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following giyes the results of these measure- 
ments :-* 

(1.) Imolaiion in Disk Photometer. 



BelatiTe eensitiyeneM. 



f 

Ex. Paper A. 

No. 1 1-00 

No. 2 1-00 

No. 3 1-00 

No. 4 1-00 

No. 6 1-00 

No. 6 1-00 

No. 7 1-00 




Mean ., 



100 2-30 



309 



(2.) Ifwilaiiim hy Direct Easpoeure, 
BdatiTe aenaitiTeneflaL 
. A 



No. 1 . 
No. 2 . 
No. 3 . 
No. 4 . 

No. 6 , 

Mean 



Ex. 

100 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

100 

1-00 




2-30 



Paper C. 
304 
2-76 
3-82 
3-29 
3-09 

2-96 



P»per. 


Ex.5. 


Ex.6. 


He«ii. 


X per oeat. .•••..... 
2 oer cent. ......... 


1-00 
1-63 
2-35 
811 


1-00 
1-84 
2*19 
806 


1-00 
1-79 


o per oeDi. 


2-83 


4 per cent 


8-19 







In like manner the relative sensitiyenefB of 
the remaining papers was found, the mean of 
at least six separate experiments being taken. 
The following table contains the experimental 
results of determinations thus made for papers 
salted in the accompanying amounts of choride 
of sodium : — 

BdoHve Senntiveness of Papem prepared mih 
varying quandtiei of Chloride of Sodtwn and 
congtant excess ofNUrate of Silver* 



Determination of the Eelative Sensitiveness of 
Paper salted in Solutions of different Salts 
of varying strength. 
The firit series of measurements was made 
for the .purpose of ascertaining the relative 
sensitiveness of photographic paper salted in 
solutions of pure chloride of sodium, containing 
in 100 parts quimtities varying from 0-25 to 
20*0 parts of salt, and all silvered in a silver 
bath containipg 12 per cent, of nitrate. As 
it was impossible to expose this whole set of 
papers 'at one time in the photometer owing 
to the great difflerenoe in llieir sensitiveness, 
the several series of papers prepared in the so- 
lutions containing from 0*25 to 1*75 per cent, of 
salt, from 1 to 4 per cent., from 1 to 7 per cent, 
and from 7 to 20 per cent, were insolated at 
one time . in the disk-photometer, and the 
numbers afterwards reduced to the sensitive- 
ness of the 1 per cent, solution taken as the 
imit. The following table gives the data of 
six experiments made with tiie 1, 2^ 3, and 4 
per cent papers ; the numbers obtained, as a 
mean of ten readings, for the relative sensi- 
tiveness were — 



Peroentace 
ofChl<nide 


BelatiTe 
aen* 


Peroentage 
of Chloride 


BelatiTe 
aen* 


of Sodium. 


BitiTeneaa. 


of Sodium. 


aitiTeneM. 


0-26 


0-448 


6-0 


4-45 


050 


0-782 


70 


4-76 


1-0 


1-000 


80 


4-98 


1-5 


1-29 


9^ 


5-24 


20 


1-79 


10-0 


5-69 


8-0 


2*33 


15^ 


6-81 


40 


319 


200 


7-20 


50 


385 







r*p«. 


Sz.1. 


Ex.2. 


Ex.3. 


Ex. 4. 


1 percent 


100 
1-86 
2-22 
8-23 


1-00 
1*66 
212 
8-21 


1-00 
1-89 
2-63 
8-29 


1-00 


2 percent 


1-84 


3 percent 


2-46 


4 per cent 


8-27 







Determinations were next made with pure 
chloride of potassium, papers being salted in 
solutions containing, in 100 parts, 0-5, 1-0, 2*0, 
4*0, and 7*0 parts of the salt, and silvered in 
the 12 per cent, nitrate bath. 

The following numbers were obtained as a 
mean of three separate sets of experiments 
made on different days with different papers : 
Strength of 
Chloride of Potaaaium BelatiTe 

aolution. SenattiTeneM. 

0-5 per cent 0-815 

10 „ 1-000 

20 „ 1-48 

40 „ 2-66 

7 „ 5-26 

By graphical interpolation the foUoiiing 
table is calculated r — 

Jldative Sensitiveness of Papers prepared uii^ 
Chloride of Potassium. 



Peroentase 
ofClUoride 

of 
Potaaaiwn. 


BelatiTe 

aen- 
aitiveneaa. 


Peroentaoe 
ofChloi^ 

of 
PotSMinm. 


BelatiTe 

aan- 
aitiTeneai. 


0-5 
1-0 
1-5 

r? 


0-800 

1-000 

1-20 

1-45 

1-95 


40 
5-0 
60 
7-0 


2-60 
3-30 
4*15 
5-20 
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Papers salted in cbloride-of-ammonium so- 
lutions and then silvered gave the following 
results, as the mean of four sets of experi- 
ments : — 

. Straigth of 
Chloride of Ammonium Belatire 

solutioiL SensitiTenoflB. 

0-6 per cent 0-50 

1-0 „ 100 

20 „ 1-56 

40 „ 3-38 

80 „ 6-87 

By graphical interpolation the following 
table is calculated: — 

BdaUve Simitivenest of Papers prepared wiih 
Chloride of Ammonium. 



Percentage 
of Chloride 

of 
Ammonium 


Belatiye 

•en- 
ntireneM. 


Percentage 
of Chloride 

of 
Ajnmonium 


BelatiTe 

Ben- 
utiTeness. 


0*6 
lO 
1-6 
2-0 
8-0 


0-46 
1-00 
1-80 
1-60 
2-85 


4-0 
50 
6-0 
TO 
80 


3-40 
415 
4-80 
5-40 
5-90 



The following numbers were obtained as 



the mean of seven experiments on paper prc« 
pared with bromide of potassium : — 

Relative Seneitiveness of Papers prepared with 
Bromide of Potassium, 



Percentage 
ofBromide 


RelatiTe 


Percentage 
ofBromioe 


BelatiTe 


of 


sen- 


of 
Potauium. 


sen- 
sitiTenest. 


0-25 


0-845 


50 


4-41 


0-50 


0-767 


60 


5-10 


10 


100 


70 


5-74 


20 


1-88 


80 


6-49 


80 


2-59 


9-0 


7-36 


40 


8-84 







The four curves on fig. 2 represent gra- 
phically the above determinations, and ^m 
these we see that the rate of increase of sen- 
sitiveness with increase of strength of the 
saline solution is difiTerent for the different 
saltn : thus, whilst the sensitiveness of bromide- 
of-potassium paper increases nearly propor- 
tionally to the quantity of salt added up to 
9 per cent., the sensitiveness of chloride-of- 
sodium paper prepared from 5 to 20 per cent, 
solutions increases in a very much less ratio. 



Fig. 2. 




IjDdide-of-potassium paper sensitized with 
excess of silver was so slightly blackened by 
insolation that it was found impossible to 
determine the relative sensitiveness of this 
paper. 

Haying ascertained the rate of increase of 
sensitiveness with increase in the strength of 
the salting solutionsi it appeared of interest 



10 per cent. 



to determine the action of different salts con- 
taining the same quantity of haloid. For this 
purpose solutions were prepared containing the 
same quantity of chlorine combined with dif- 
ferent metals, and papers salted in these, and 
afterwards silvered in the standard bath, were 
exposed to light at thesame time, the tint of each 
paper being read off upon a pendulum strip. 
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Bekitira MnBitareoeM. 




Kx.l. 


Sx.2. 


Ex. 3. 


Mean. 


Chloride of Bodium 

Chloride of potMsirun. . . 
Chloride of ammomom 
Chloride of barium ... 


1-47 
1-60 
1-60 
1-60 


1-60 
1-48 
1-47 
1-61 


1-53 
1-62 
1-63 
1-58 


1-60 
1-58 
1-53 
1-56 



A siinilar series made -with bromides gave 
the same results. 









Ex.1. 


Ex. 2. 


Ex.8. 




1-88 
1-42 
1-44 
1-39 
1-43 


1-40 
1-82 
1-34 
1-40 
1-41 


1-64 


Bromide of potaasinm. . . : . . 
Bromide of ammmiinm ... 
bromide of barium 


1-41 
1*48 
1*44 


Bromide of 'pi'Ti'Ti^*, . . . , i . . . 


1-51 









Belatire BexmitiTeneBS. 




Ex.4. 


Mean. 


Broioidfi Qf 80diiim« 

Bronudeofpotaflflnm ... 

Bromidd of barium 

Bromide of quiniiM • 


1-39 
1'30 
1*40 
1*89 
1-87 


1*43 
1*36 
1-41 
1*40 
1*48 



The fofiQgoixig resultB show that the lenrf- 
tiveneBB of pi^en oontaiiuiig the same quan- 
tity of fhlonno and bromine oomlnned witii 
sodixun, potasdnm, anmuminm, and barium is 
constant within the limit dl eiperimental 
error, and, theratbrey fliat the influence of (he 
metal npon the aeiM&tiyeDeaB of the papers is 
not appreoiaUe. 

JSew i^MoyivpJUp Chmmal Tmitiiaati<m$ r»- 
gardmg Hks 8m mt¥mm of Iodide ofSihet. 
By Dr. Hnounr YoesL^ 
NuMEBODB infestigatioiis have been made in 
the last tetw years on the ihooiry of photo- 
graphy, on the natnie of those peooliar changes 
which chloride, bromide, and iodide of m \ww 
imdeigo in the light, and the influence which 
these changes exert in producing pictures. 
Yet, notwiustanding the great diligence which 
has been displayed in these experiments, and 
the interesting data which they have yielded, 
their influence on photographic practice has 
been but of insubordinate importance. Prac- 
tice has preceded theory, and has taught the 
latter more than it has learnt ftom it. 
* PoggendorfTs Annalen, June^ 1865. 



This is especially the case with the negatiye 
process. 

In so far it is not surprising that practice 
has more admirers than theory; that com* 
paratively few experimenters occupy them- 
selves with the latter, while the number of 
those who seek to perfect the former Ib l^on. 

Yet I cannot but give in to the conviction 
that the future of photography depends alone 
on a more accurate recognition of the physical 
and chemical processes which lig^t produces; 
and hence I have unceasingly continued those 
investigations of which the flrst part has al- 
ready appeared* ; and I give to the public, as 
a further fruit of my studies, a series of results 
which, as I think, dear up the obscurity whicli 
still prevails over many photographic-chemical 
processes. 

light acts on many chemical compoimds 
quite analogously to heat. 

There are many compounds which are di- 
rectly decomposed by heat, — ^for instance, oxide 
of mercury, oxide of silver, which merely, by 
heat, split up into their constituents ; otiierSi 
again, are only decomposed by heat in the 
presence of a body which can combine with 
one of the elements which becomes free, — ^tiioB 
oxide of copper and sesquioxide of iron in the 
presence of hydrogeiu 

Similar are the actions of light* Certain 
bodies — as oxide of silver or of mercury, or 
chloride of sUver--aze directly decomposed by 
light, others only in the presenoe of a body 
which can unite with one of the liberated con- 
stituents ; thus teBquUhhride of iron, uranium- 
salts, ohromates, £o., m the presence of oiganic 
substances (ether, pq^er, ftc.), which absorb 
the liberated chlorine or its corresponding 
oxygen; water, in the presence of chlorine, 
wluch unites with the hydrogen to form hy dro- 
chlorio acid. 13iose fbraign snbstances which 
induce the deoompositum of many bodies by 
light play an important part in photography; 
even in the case in which a body directly sen- 
sitive is ooneemed, whose decomposition in 
the presenoe of sudi sabstanoes is Ihr more 
eneigetic. The entire difBorenoe between 
Davanne and myself on the question whether 
chloride of nlver is reduoed in the light to 
subohloride or to metalUe sUver depends simply 
on the condition, whether chloride of silver is 
exposed to light iu the pure state or in con- 
tact with organic substances (paper). In the 
first case subchlorido of silver, in the second 
case metallic silver is formed. Hence the 
deep-lying influence which paper, the siring it 
contains, and collodion, exert on the photpgra- 
phic processes. 

The deportment of chloride of silver and at 
* Fhotograpbio Journal, vols. viii. & ix. 
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bromido of silirer in the light is pretty simple. 
Both are decomposed in the pnre state with 
liberation of chlorine and brominey leaving a 
Tioiet or greyish-violet body, which gives up 
no metallic silver to nitric acid (vide he, eit). 

The deportment of iodide of silver, on the 
contrary, is more enigmatical That precipi- 
tated with excess of iodide of potassium does 
not change at all in the light ; that with an 
excess of silver salt becomes coloured of a pale 
greyish green, withotU a trace of iodine hecom- 
ingfru, a circumstance which led me to assume 
that iodide of silver undergoes no decomposition 
at all in the light 

Why is pure iodide of silver, precipitated 
with excess of iodine, insensitive to light? 
Why is that precipitated with excess of silver 
sensitive ? Of what nature is the change which 
the latter undergoes? Why does nitrate of 
silver promote so materially tiie action of light 
on iodide of silver, <jbc. ? 

The obscurity which prevails over these 
actions of light could not but be deepened when 
Poitevin came out with the singular discovery 
that tannin and similar substances act as 
seneitieerSy that is, favour the change of iodide 
of silver in the light, just as does solution of 
nitrate of silver (Photogr. Archiv, 1863). 

Tannin, a substance so entirely different 
from silver salt— one a reducing, the other an 
oxidizing agent — acts analogously to the silver 
salt. 

How is this enigma to be solved? 

Long reflection, and several experiments 
grounded thereupon, showed that both bodies, 
nitrate of silver and tannin, however different, 
have yet something in common; both absorb 
free iodine with ease. If solution of silver be 
dropped into iodized starch, decolorization im- 
mediately ensues (upon this depends my me- 
thod of determining silver ♦). If solution of 
tannin or of gallic aeid be added to iodized 
starch, it is also decolorized. 

These facts led me to the supposition that 
iodide of silver behaves in the light just as do 
Baits of uranium, of sesquioxide of iron — ^that 
is, is only decomposible in the presence of a 
body which can absorb iodine. 

In order to test this supposition, I selected a 
third body, which also readily absorbs free 
iodine, but in its other properties differs essen- 
tially from nitrate of silver as well as from 
tannin, that is, arsenite of soda. 

6 grms. arsenious acid, and 
2A grms. carbonate of soda, 
were dissolv^ in 60 cub. cent, water, and this 
solution poured upon some iodide of silver pre- 
cipitated with excess of iodide of potassium, 
and therefore insensitiva as reguds Hght. 
* Pogg. Ann. 1865, part iL 



Spite of the duU daylight^ after a few minutes 
a slight darkening was pereqttible. On the 
next morning the iodide of silver was just as 
gree^iish-coloxaed as if it had been exposed 
under solution of nitrate of silver. The ex- 
periment was made in direct sunlight In this 
case, on agitation the iodide of silver became 
greyish green even in a few seconds. A speci- 
men placed at the same time in the dark was 
not changed in the least. 

I next investigated several bodies which 
powerfully absorb iodine; and first svibniiraie 
of mercury y as neutral as possible. . 

Even in diffused light, the iodide of silver 
under this solution became green in a few 
minutes. 

A second specimen placed in the dark re- 
mained quite bright yellow. 

A thii^ substance which absorbs iodine is 
tartarized antimony. Iodized starch is deco- 
lorized by a solution of it, though slowly ^ but 
more rapidly in the presence of carbonate of 
soda ; its deportment as a sensitiser was ana- 
logous thereto. In contact with it in the light, 
iodide of silver changed sUuHy into grey, mors 
rapidly in the presence of carbonate of soda. 

A fourth body, which powerftdly absorbs 
iodine is tin-salt (protochloride of tin). I dis- 
solved this with sal ammonic in water, and 
placed it on insensitive iodide of silver. Even 
after a few minutes it rapidly became of a 
greyish-green colour in diffased light; the 
freely suspended powder brown. 

A specimen in the dark was not in the least 
coloured. 

Of all bodies investigated tin-salt appears to 
be the most powerful sensitiser. 

Tannin was next to it in its action ; under 
this substance also the coarser particles of the 
iodide of silver became green, the finer brown. 

On the basis of these experiments, aU of 
which confirm the opinion I have above ex- 
pressed, I think myself justified in stating the 
law : — Those bodies which readily absorb free 
iodine and combine with it chemically, exert a 
sensitising action on iodide of silver, that is, they 
cause its change in the light. 

With regard to this, there can be no doubt 
that the change of iodide of silver in the light 
depends on a chemical decomposition. 

Pure iodide of silver is probably not at all 
decomposible in the light. 

Whether the sensitizers, even in taking up 
iodine, undergo a decomposition (as will in the 
majority of instances be the case), I disregard 
for the present. 

That these substances, in the same manner, 
according to their capacity of absorbing bro- 
mine and chlorine, will also promote the de- 
composition of bromide and of chhride of eUver 
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in the light, foUowB as a matter of course from 
the preceding experiments, and has been al- 
ready shown bj mj previous investigations. 
Their presence is not in this case a condition 
of decomposibilitj in light The explanation 
c^ the enigmatical deportment of iodide of 
silver has now no longer any difficulty. Io- 
dide of silver, precipitated with excess of iodide 
of potassium, retains a trace of iodide of potas- 
sium. The latter cannot chemically unite with 
iodine, and hence no decomposition ensues*. 
Iodide of silver precipitated with excess of 
silver salt contains still a trace of silver, which 
binds iodine, and hence decomposition ensues. 
Of course the traces of silver salt present can 
only absorb a very small quantity of iodine ; 
hence the decomposition taking place is but 
feeble, and soon ceases. At the same time we 
obtain the explanation why formerly in the 
change of iodide of silver in the light I could 
not prove the presence of any free iodine. If, 
on the contrary, silver salt is present in excess, 
as in wet plates, the decomposidon is coiisider- 
ahly more energetic and of longer duration, and 
therefore tJie greater senntiven^ess. 

Tannin acts as a sensitizer because, like free 
alver salt, it can absorb iodine. An entire 
series of other phenomena may be easihf and 
Wtrestrainedly ex^laiaed from the principle laid 
down. I reserve this for a subsequent article. 

After finding this fundamental law of pho- 
tography, it w^ not be difficult to find hun- 
dreds of inorganic and organic solid, liquid, 
and gaseous bodies, which act, like solution of 
silver and tannin, as sensitisers; and, by a 
more careful testing, considerable results may 
be obtained for pTiotograjphic practice. 

It will be possible to make dry plates which, 
only directly before exposure to light may be 
made sensitive in Ihe camera by any gaseous 
sensitizer; perhaps among the etherial oils, 
aldehydes, oleic acids, bodies will be found 
which absorb iodine, and are distinguished by 
their ready solubility in alcohol and ether, and 
may possibly be used in the collodion negative 
and positive processes without silver bath, in 
preference to the difficultly soluble nitrate of 
silver. 

I will here notice one point — ^the green, 
which substance in the finely divided condition 
is brown, and which is formed in the decompo- 
sition of iodide of silver in light. This is pro- 

* According to a prirste communication of my 
friend Carey Xea, in Philadelphia, iodide of silrer, 
precipitated with ezoesB of iodide of potauium, is, 
noweyer, sensitiTe in strong light ; and he atatea that 
he has eren produced pictures upcm it. Doubtless 
the organic matters of collodion have essentially co- 
operated. I have recently found that even iodi^-of- 
•UTer paper becomes brown in the light after a month's 
eocposure. 



bably siddodide of silver, I have prepared this 
Ag^I by the action of iodide of potasauin on 
Bubchloride of silver as a green potoder, which 
in its aspect quite resembled iodide d ^vei 
altered by light. 
Berlin, March, 1865. 



Major Russell and the Photographic Society, 

To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 
August 10, 1865. 

Sib, — I am sorry that the nature of the 
answer to my letter in your last Number com- 
pels me to trouble you once more. As to the 
matter having been <' fcdly discussed and dis- 
posed of," I am not aware of any previous diB- 
cussion, unless one side only having spoken 
can be so called. 

You only gave references to the dates of 
Mr. Wardley's and Mr. Leahy's publicationSi 
&C.9 and stated generally that Mr. Simp- 
son had not written to the Journal for some 
months. The entire absence of any explana- 
tion of the grounds of my opinions tended to 
confirm me in the idea that I was substantiallj 
right ; yet I intimated that, having stated my 
views to you, I did not wish to press the 
matter furtiier. I was, however, compelled to 
do so in self-defence. Your fairness to my* 
self was exemplified by the unfounded imputa- 
tions and abuse which you allowed to appear 
in the Journal. 

Having long before been requested by Mr- 
Glaisher to read a paper before the Society, I 
at first declined, on account of the unreasonable 
opposition which I expected. At last I con- 
sented to prepare a paper: you have con- 
vinced me that in so doing I made a great 
mistake. So far from considering the recep- 
tion of my paper a failure, I thought myself 
fortunate in meeting, as it appeared, with no 
opposition. I did not expect to get any credit, 
but fancied that a connected outline of the re- 
sults of my labours during the last ten yean 
might be of some interest to a few. 

I was quite prepared for an open exhibition 
of hostility, but was not prepared for what 
seems to have taken place — ^that after I was 
gone, " when the meeting was adjourned, Ihs 
Members" talked more freely, and questioned 
the originality of " the knowledge," • • • • ; 
"which made an exact reference needfoL' 
This private conclave seems to have eagerly 
caught at everything which, in their ignorance 
of 5ie subject, they thought could be made to 
tell against me. I am quite at a loss to oon« 
ceive what I had done to deserve such treat- 
ment, as, on that and all other occasions, I felt 
pleasure in admowledging my obligation to 
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erezy one to whom I waa indebted for an idea. 
If any one present had any doubt, he might 
hare aaked me straightforwardly whether saoh 
and mich opinions were in any way suggested 
by what such a person had published. I would 
have answered ^im willingly, and all unplea- 
santness would have been avoided. 

Your mention of Dr. Hill Norris's plates is 
quite beside the question : for anything I know 
to the contrary, tiiey may be better than mine. 
I never had any idea of wishing it to be 
thought that I was the only person who oould 
prepare sensitive dry plates. The method re- 
commended by Mr. Hughes is, in all essential 
particulars, precisely that published by me long 
ago, as he would teU you. Were it otherwise, 
it would have nothing to do with the matter, 
as I never pretended that my process was the 
only one which would succeed. My intention 
was to give a plain account of how I had been 
led to certain principles, and how I had best 
succeeded in making them practically avail- 
able. 

Your objection to what you call my doctrine 
of blurring is a very simple one. The fault 
can be produced on paper negatives by reflec- 
tion when glass is before the paper, or when 
glass or any other reflecting substance is be- 
hind it. If you like to deny a fact which any 
one can easily prove in a few minutes, it is no 
ooncem of mine. I do not know why you 
mention the subject, unless to suggest a pos- 
sible cause of ill feeling in certain quarters. 

Your memory seems rather at fault ; I there- 
fore remind you that I objected to the notion 
that I derived my ideas n*om Mr. Leahy, not 
to the mention of his name. As you fully be- 
lieved that my discovery was independent, it is 
rather remarkable that you should have so evi- 
dently insinuated that I took it from him, and 
that you should think it worth while to say 
that Mr. Leahy's letter was published on the 
23rd October, when it was dated on that day, 
but was published in a Journal which appeared 
on the 7th November. Your erroneous state- 
ment would make it possible that I might 
have been guilty of piracy, but is otherwise 
immaterial, as I do not dispute priority of pub- 
lication. Had not the insinuation referred to 
involved an imputation of dishonourable con- 
duct, I might probably have passed the article 
ever as beneath my notice. 

It seems to me rather a far-fetched explana- 
tion, that you had to go back more than two 
yean to find in your contemporary a piece of 
compliment wherewith to season your dish of 
underhand detraction. That you ''had not 
the honour of any knowledge," &c., is un- 
fortonately contradicted by notices in your 
Journal, and by a passage in one of your letters 



to me. You say that I have made a '< re- 
assertion" which is '' perfectly unwarrantable.'^ 
You have mistaken me ; I made no such re- 
assertion. 

Excuse me if I misunderstand you, but it 
does not appear to me that you say that Mr. 
Simpson is, as I have said I should be glad to 
hear, free from all complicity about the ideas 
embodied in the article. If you could say that 
he was not one of the conclave of private 
Members who discussed and made out the de- 
tractive matter after the May meeting, I sup* 
pose that you would do so. From what I have 
recently heard from Mr. Simpson, I conclude 
that I ga;re him too great prominence in the 
matter: if in this way, or in any other, I have 
done him any injustice, I am sorry for it. 
Those who were so creditably occupied may 
divide the credit among them as they see fit ; 
not being behind the scenes, I cannot do it for 
them. 

In regard to what you '* have yet to leam,'' 
I have already said why I particularly ob* 
jected to the article if it came from Mr. Simp- 
son. I am quite willing to believe that you 
are not aware that you are in the hands of a 
party. To show that there is something in 
that which you say needs no refutation, I 
need go no farther for an instance than the 
article on my paper. 

Besides what I have referred to as con- 
tained in a letter to you, in a letter to Mr. 
Glaisher, some time before the May meeting, 
and which I think you have seen, I said that 
I was unwilling to do anything which, how- 
ever indirectly, might reflect on you. After 
these things, if I held you personally respon- 
sible, I should wonder that you voitored to 
make the insinuation in your last sentence, if 
I understand it. 

Evasive, unfair, and full of mispresenta- 
tions as your answer is, yet it has, by what it 
says and by what it leaves unanswered, so 
far substantially justified me, that I need say 
no more on the subject, and I shall not, un- 
less compelled to do so by any fresh attack or 
misrepresentation. As you well know, I have 
been forced into a contest by the extraordi- 
nary conduct of others. I have endeavoured 
to say nothing unpleasant to any one beyond 
what I thought necessary to my own defence 
and justification. 

In conclusion, I call on you to retract the 
offensive language unjustly applied to me in a 
leading article of the ' Photographic Journal' 
(June 15), and to apologise for admitting into 
the same Number letters containing similar 
matter ; or to say plainly, without shuffling, 
that you will not do so. In the latter case, I 
aak honourable and independent men whether 
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they will support the Sodety under such cdr- 
cumetances. C. Eusbbll, 

[We are not aware of any '< unfounded opi- 
nions and abuse" of the writer having ap- 
peared in this Journal, The article in ques- 
tion we consider fair criticism, formed inde- 
pendently upon the recorded feicts in the 
various photographic Journals. 

We disclaim all wish to detract from Major 
Eussell's discoveries, and decline to retract 
any observations or offer any apology where 
none is called for. We have never accused 
him of that which he states, any more than 
we have called his paper '' a fsolure." Mr. 
Leahy's discovery of alkaline development is 
unquestionable. We have assured him in every 
way possible that Mr. Simpson is in no way 
responsible for our opinions. We have no re- 
collection of even speaking to that gentleman 
after the evening meeting in June ; but there 
are " none so blind as those who will not see," 
and we may add that we cannot convince 
those who refuse all the assertions which have 
been made. 

Having now given insertion to Major Rus- 
sell's communications on this subject at a 
greater length than will, we fear, be thought 
interesting to our readers, we must bring the 
matter to a close. We shall be very happy to 
give insertion to Major Russell's communica- 
tions on any practical subject, but must decline 
to admit any further continuation of a contro- 
Tersy of which our readers must be as weary 
as ourselves. 

In the note appended to Major Russell's 
last letter, the word '< personal " was acciden- 
tally omitted.] — ^En. 



To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

Deab Dr. Diamokd, — ^In your last issue 
Major Russell avows himself to be one of the 
persons referred .to by the Vice-President, Mr, 
Olaisher, as A, B, and C, in the singular ex- 
planation which, for the health of the Society, 
he felt necessary to make at the last meeting. 
In his letter Major Russell apologizes to me 
for having erroneously stated that I was the 
writer of a certain article in your pages of 
which he did not approve. I accept his apo- 
logy, BO far as it goes ; but must regret that it 
is accompanied with insinuations which de 
prive it of much of its grace. 

It is unnecessary that I should reply to those 
insinuations or the other statements of the 
letter, as you have, in the note appended to it, 
60 effectually answered all that was said and 
implied. You have, in that note, intimated 
that my published opinions did influence some 



portions of the article in question, a oicobI" 
stance of course as gratifying to me as it u 
legitimate in itself. Personally I fed boosd, 
however, in justice to you, and for the satis&c- 
tion which I am willing, in courtesy, to give 
Major Russell, to repeat not only that 1 did 
not write the article in question, but that I 
did not either directiy instigate or suggest it; 
and that personally I never used any influence, 
directiy or indirectiy, in the Journal to the 
injury of Major RusseU or anyone else. It 
is very probable that the article, or the ideas 
contained in it, had their origin, as you sug- 
gest, in the conversation which took place afiker 
the meeting in May ; such conversation 1 re- 
member, although I took but littie part theras. 
There is only one matter in Major RusseU's 
letter which I feel concerned to answer. He 
says that I knew that he used the alkaline de- 
velopment prior to the publication of Mr. 
Leahy's letter. The inference suggested bj 
this statement is that I knew, prior to the pub- 
lication of that letter, that Major Russell bad 
made a similar discovery. This is altogether 
an eiTor. I did not know it. I had no means 
of knowing it. My first knowledge of alkaline 
development was derived from Mr. Leahy, who, 
in a letter dated October 23rd, 1862, informed 
me that he found it possible to develop a tan- 
nin plate with a solution of ammonia. I de- 
layed the publication of this letter for a wedc, 
in order to obtain'time for verifying the expe- 
riment. I published the letter in ttie ' Photo- 
graphic News ' of November 7th, 1862, and 
heard nothing further of the matter until I 
saw an announcement in a contemporary jour- 
nal of November 15th, 1862, by Major Russdl, 
stating the effect of pyrogallic acid and ammo- 
nia in developing tannin plates. In answer to 
a private letter shortly after this. Major Bos- 
sell informed me that he had been experiment- 
ing with that mode of development since Sep- 
tember, a statement to which I at once gaw 
publicity in my own pages. How long Mr. 
Leahy had been experimenting I do not know. 
I have no doubt whatever that Major Bussdl 
made an independent discovery of this method 
of development, and I have always, pubhcly 
and privately, given him credit for it I ^ 
not know that, in a case of almost simultaneous 
independent discovery, the question of absolute 
priority can make much difference in the honour; 
but as priority of publication decides priority 
of claim, such difference as there is belongs to 
Mr. Leahy. I make this explanation of the 
facts with no wish to detract from the credit 
due to Major Eussell, for whom> until the re- 
cent unfortunate Stovrderie into which he has 
been led, I have always felt the highest respeet 
and esteem. 
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I will not occupy your space with further 
comment on this fooluh business farther than 
to express my conviction that it has arisen out 
of a singiilar misconception of the responsibi- 
lity of Ihe Editor, of the rights of the reader to 
inquire into the authorship and origin of edito- 
rial articles, and of the proper source of redress 
for real or fancied wrongs. I also wish, after 
the publication of Major Russell's letter, to 
TPnthdraw any expression I have before used 
in commenting on the secrecy of his course in 
this matter. G. Whartok Smpsoir. 



On ike Selection of a Subjecty and its Manage- 
ment. By H. P. RoBiNsoK. 
OmB of the greatest difficulties in art, and one 
-which evinces the greatest knowle^ of it, 
both in painter and photographer, is the choice 
of a subject. It is not only necessary that the 
object be worth representing, but that it is 
possible to represent it at all. Many artists 
fail, not because they are bad painters or bad 
photographers, but because they have selected a 
theme which would be impossible to the greatest 
masters in either art to embody with the li- 
mited means their art places at their disposal. 

Pictures seldom present themselves ready 
made, but they exist in all nature, and it is 
for the artist to find them out. Chance often 
presents objects which suggest ideas, and it is 
for the artist to '< grasp the skirts of happy 
chance," and turn these ideas to advantage. 

It is a mistake often made to attempt too 
much at once — to try to astonish the world at 
one blow. It is a vain hope. In all the world 
of art or poetry, or, indeed, in any other de- 
partment of Ufc, this has been seldom done, 
and, when done, the unlucky author has 
"struck twelve all at once," and has never 
been able to again reach the level of his first 
eflTort. 

There is more art displayed in making a 
picture out of an insignificant subject than out 
of a great one ; and the insignificant subjects 
are more prevalent than the others. So, as 
Pope says, 

** If Queensburjto strip there's no compelling, 

'Tis firom a handmaid we must paint our Helen/' 
If it be necessaiy to paint her at all, especially 
stripped, seeing that Mr. Leighton has proved, 
in his picture exhibited in the last Academy 
Exhibition, that it is possible to make her 
beautiful without being nude; and I might 
remark, in passing, on the offensive foUy of 
some artists, who think that nudity must be 
art, when in most cases, especially photographic, 
it is mere vulgarity : the art that is obliged to 
have recourse to indecency to produce its effects 
18 not an art that will elevate the mind or 
purify the taste. 



Genius in a great measure consusts in a de- 
sire for work, whatever rhapsodists may say to 
the contrary. It is of no use, now-a-days, 
marching about in long hair and a slouched 
hat, talUng the cant of art, and smoking the 
blackest of pipes. However much genius a 
man may possess, it is of litUe use to him un- 
less accompanied by that earnest energy which 
results in work. Much mi^hief is done by 
idle people, who, having read and misunder- 
stood books on art, which magnify the glory of 
an artistic career, do nothing, after having 
entered the student's course, but taVc about 
their own glory, and that of their occupation. 
<< Pleasant vices " are epidemic, and the idle 
ones talk the workers from their work, and 
thus many a great igrtist is lost to the world. 
For all this, it was never intended that, though 
a man does his utmost, he should break his 
heart over it. An artist must be happy in his 
work, it must be a pleasure and a delight to 
him; but, as Ruskin says, ''in order that 
people may be happy in their work, these three 
things are needful : — ^they must be fit for it ; 
they must not do too much of it; and they 
must have a sense of success in it — not a 
doubtful sense, such as needs some testimony 
of other people for its confirmation, but a sure 
sense, or rather knowledge, that so much work 
has been done well, and fruithilly done, what- 
ever the world may say or think about it. So 
that in order that a man may be happy, it is 
necessary that he should not only be capable 
of his work, but a good judge of his work." 
And herein lies the great secret of all art, 
especially photographic art, — the knowledge of 
what is good — in &ct, the power of " seeing." 
Learn to " see," and success must follow. 

" But the eye only sees that it brings with 
it the power to see." By a slight stretch of 
poetic licence, it has been asserted that a fin- 
ished statue exists in the unhewn block of 
marble, and that the sculptor, seeing it there, 
merely chips away the surrounding stone which 
hides the statue in all its beauty from the 
common eye. Something analogous to this is 
really true in dealing with many a photographic 
subject To speak of landscape, for instance, 
^ow often have I known photographers tra- 
verse miles of lovely country, full of pictures, 
without finding anything they thought worth 
exposing a plate upon — travelling from Ban 
to Beersheba, and declaring all to be barren. 
And this simply because the pictures were not 
isolated and cut out for them from proximity 
with parts of other pictures which they joined. 
Nature appears at times coy, and displays not 
some of her most seductive charms to those 
who have not through much wooing and con- 
stant study won her secret. The stately tree. 
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the firowning diff, the tow ering mountain, the 
btusting waterfall, all are beautifnl, and ob- 
Tionaly beautiful ; they form fine pictures, well 
worth producing, but they do not make the 
best pictures. Some of the photographic land- 
scapes on which my memory lingers with the 
fondest affection are composed of the simplest 
elements; some of Mudd's, for instance, in 
which a calm lake is fringed with quiet foliage, 
a boat or a boulder in the foreground, the 
whole harmonious and full of atmosphere, sug- 
gesting a most delightful feeling of calm and 
contentment to the beholder. 

I think photography has arriired at that 
state of peifection when we might no longer 
fear to acknowledge its shortcomings, and we 
must confess that it is not the grandest scenes 
in nature that make the best photographs ; a 
I^otographer would be powerless to reproduce 
the won&ous grandeur of Chimborazo, and the 
gorgeous scenery of the Andes. The best pic- 
tures produced of the Alps — ti^ose by Mr. 
England — ^fail to give but a poor idea of the 
" peaks and passes " of that wonderful region 
of mountain and snow, and the photographer 
has found that success was only to be achieved 
by the selection of " bits " which afforded him 
an opportunity of showing the supremacy of 
iiie camera over eveiy other method of repre- 
senting the texture and deavage of glaciers, 
the geological characteristics of rocks, and the 
varieties of trees. Our own moimtains have 
not been adequately represented. Snowdon, 
towering above its satellite mountains, has 
never been chosen by a photographer as a sub- 
ject suitable for exhibition. But the photo- 
grapher can do that which would break the 
heart of the painter to attempt, be he never 
so pre-Baphaelite. He can take a dose subject 
and represent it literally, absolutely, and ac- 
tually, without leaving a possibility for any- 
body to doubt his word and say that he has 
not photographed the truth. But he has a 
greater power if he choose to exercise it : he 
is not obliged to represent everything he finds ; 
he may alter and select : and herein lies the 
power which a knowledge of true art gives 
over the pretender to artistic knowledge, or 
the simply ignorant. It rarely happens in 
landscape work that one single object, however 
grand, constitutes a picture in itself; it is the 
composition, the relation of parts, on which 
pictorial excellence depends, and which the 
photographer should cultivate the power of 
perceiving. A picture may be made or marred 
by such an insignificant thing as the securing 
or omitting of a dump of bracken, gorse, or 
briar in the foreground to break up a dead 
level of greenswcffd. The introduction of a 
figure may be the crowning charm of a picture. 



or it may be the impertinence disturbing all 
repose and grandeur in it, just by the seiue of 
fitness or unfitness which is suggested by its 
presence. 

Here is an illustration of the application of 
art to photographic landscape ; and it is not a 
hypothetical case. Two fnends, both pupils 
of my own, selected the same scene to photo- 
graph ; it consisted of a shallow stream, en- 
dosed by trees, with shingly banks running 
into the river — a simple subject, but one not 
very tempting to a photographer who was m 
the look-out for views of the ready-made order. 
The one Mend, who had studied photography 
simply as a sdence, and was very learned in 
formula) and processes, placed his camera on 
the bank, and obtained an exquisitdy perfect 
map of the scene ; but with aU this perfection 
of detaU, it was unsatisfactory as a picture; 
it was scattered, and appeared to want balance. 
The other Mend, who added a knowledge of 
picture-making to his familiarity with me- 
chanical dexterity, first surveyed the scene, 
and considered what could best be done to im- 
prove it. Finding that the reflection of the 
distance in the water caused a patch of light 
to divide his picture into two parts, he caiied 
a huge dark-coloured stone to be carried into 
the stream, and placed at a point he indicated; 
this not only broke up the objectionable light, 
but it placed a near dark object exactly under 
the greatest distance, giving greater value to the 
receding perspective. He now found that he 
had got a principal dark object acting as a key- 
note to the composition ; but he had got some 
masses of light and half tones scattered about 
that required bringing into harmony. To do 
this he introduced a rustic female figure in a 
light dress, walking over the shingle to the 
water ; and, as the figure was near, he took 
the precaution of posing her careMIy, and 
supporting her with a head-rest, an inslxument 
much despised by some and seldom used in 
landscape, but which, if used carefolly and 
judiciously, would save many pictures fix>m 
the deformity of blurred figures. He now ex- 
posed his plate, and the result was a picture 
in the true sense of the word, not a mere pho- 
tograph, the mechanical product of cameras 
and lenses and chemicals, but a work of a^ 
in which you saw at once that the mind of 
the artist had triumphed over his subject, and 
that all the dements of true art, except colour, 
although not offensively prominent, had been 
observed — harmony, breadth, subordinatiflOj 
contrast, light and shade, and composition. 

It is by these means — ^labour addled to know- 
ledge—that good work, in painting, soulptare» 
or photography, is produced. Lst no msn 
trust to what is called "good taste; ''it is not 
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snfficieiit without a knowledge of the roles of 
art, however arbitrary they might appear^ to 
prodace uniformly good results ; and I mean 
by uniformly good results^ the making the best 
of any subject, howerer bad. But a knowledge 
of art will not allow of the choice of an un- 
suitable subject^ and it will teach the photo- 
grapher to find beauties in the humblest things, 
and pictures in subjects which, before he had 
attained a knowlec^e of art, he would have 
passed unnoticed. 



On a new very Rapid Paper for Enlarged 
Positives, By Br. Vak Mokckhoyxn ♦. 
It is well known to photographers that paper 
prepared with a chloride and sensitized in the 
usual manner yields proo& which vary in colour 
according to the nature of the sizing of the 
paper. That, for example, a very pure paper, 
firee from sizing, gives grey and dull pictures, 
while the same paper, sized with gelatine or 
albumen, yields bnlliant proofs, of a colour' 
very agreeable to the eye. In this latter in- I 
stance there is in the substance of the paper, | 
beside chloride of silver, a kind of lakey formed 
by the combination of the sizing with the 
nitrate of silver employed in sensitizing. 

Light, in acting upon chloride of silver, de- 
oomposes the latter into a metallic silver mixed 
with a violet chloride, of which, thus far, 
chemical analysis has not clearly established 
the composition. The silvery lake, on the con- 
trary, decomposed by light, does not exhibit 
any traces of metallic silver. The hyposulphite 
of soda employed for fixing leaves on the unsized 
paper proof gjves metallic silver only, the aspect 
of which is grey and dull, while upon paper 
sized with albumen or gelatine we find, after 
fixin;?, metallic silver, together with the kind 
of lake mentioned above. From this arises the 
beautiful colour of proo& upon paper sized with 
gelatine or albumen. If we stop the action of 
light upon a paper positive long before the 
picture is printed, and then continue the action 
by means of a dilute solution of gallic acid, 
a moment socm arrives when the proof assumes 
in the bath a colour as deep as when under the 
prolonged influence of the light alone. Fixed 
in hyposulphite of soda, however, the proof is 
much more grey and dull, as the sizing is less 
abundant in the substance of the paper. 

For, if we sensitize two sheets of paper, the 
one with a chloride alone, without the addition 
of flizing, and the other with albumen alone, 
without chloride of sodium, it is quite evident 
that the first paper contains chloride of silver 
only, and the second an albuminate of that 

* Bead before Che Franoh Photographio Sooiety, 
and printed in Le Moniteur de la Photoffraphie, 



metal. These two papers, dightly esq^oaed 
under a negative, so as to print a very weak 
positive, then developed by gallic acid, present 
a widely different aspect. The first will be grey 
and dull, the second, though yellowish in its 
substance, will exhibit a picture of a very 
beautiful colour. Fixed with hyposulphite of 
soda and dried, the first on unsized paper, will 
still present a grey and dull image, soluble in 
mercury, and formed of metallic silver; the 
second, on sized paper, gives a coloured picture 
insoluble in mercury. 

In the first experiment we perceive that the 
gallic acid, in developing the picture, adds 
metallic silver to it ; it is an actual intensify- 
ing, and not a true development that takes 
place. Upon the albuminate of silver, on the 
contrary, a real decomposition takes place. 

Unfortunately, papers sized with resin, gela- 
tine, and albumen turn yellow in the gallic- 
acid bath, and the hyposulphite of soda re- 
moves a little of their colour. Besides, the 
process by development is generally abandoned 
for the process of direct printing. I should, 
therefore, have nothing new to add to this pro- 
cess without the observation of a feu^t resulting 
from a study I have made of the decomposi- 
tion of collodion. 

Some two or three years ago I discovered 
and published the fact that the decomposition 
of collodion is effected by the absorption by 
alcohol of the nitrous elements of gun-cotton ; 
the alcohol passing to the state of nitric ether, 
the gun-cotton to the state of a peculiar resinu 
Thus, simple collodion kept several years yields 
deep red pictures. 

A substance akin to nitrated cotton — ^nitra- 
ted sugar — is decomposed much more rapidly 
in presence of alcohol, and gives, under the 
influence of light only, in presence of an ex- 
cess of nitrate of silver, be it understood, a 
brown substance, exactly as albumen does; 
and what is very remarkable, instead of yel- 
lowing under the influence of gallic acid, like 
albiuninate of silver, this substance remains 
white. 

Now, paper immersed in an alcohoHc solu- 
tion of decomposed nitrous sugar ^ dried, sensi- 
tized, and exposed for a moment to the light 
under a negative, then immersed in gallic acid, 
soon gives a picture of a magnificent colour, 
similar to that of proofs upon albumen, and, 
like them, may be toned and fixed without 
losing the fine aspect it exhibited in the de« 
veloping-bath. 

I now proceed to describe my process. 

I commence by preparing the niUm^ mgar, 
by placing one part of pidverized sugar in a 
mixture of one part of sulphuric add and one 
part of monohydrated nitric add. After an 
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action of about five minutea' duration I remoye 
the mass out of the acid, and wash it under a 
stream of oold water. I next dissolve it in 
alcohol, and precipitate it with water. I thus 
obtain a white glutinous substance, which is 
nitrons sugar. I may add that it is a very 
delicate preparation, and that, in the absence 
of a discovery I have made of a simpler method 
of preparing it, my process of preparing posi- 
tive paper would not have been practicable. 

I dissolve 20 grammes of this nitrous sugar 
(or nitroglucose, as it is termed in pure chem- 
istry) in a litre of alcohol, and, when dissolved, 
I close the bottle with a ground-glass stopper, 
and place it in a sugar refiner's stove, which 
marks a temperature of 110° Fahr. during 8 
or 10 days. At the expiration of this time all 
the nitro-glucose is decomposed, and the liquid, 
which, upon first being prepared, did not cloud 
a solution of nitrate of silver, now produces a 
white precipitate which blackens with extreme 
rapidity in the light. 

The alcoholic Hquid is poured into a porce- 
lain dish, and the sheets of paper passed 
through it one by one, and suspended to dry. 
I employ indifferently papier Rive, and for 
proofs of large dimensions, ordinary drawing- 
paper, which I buy by the yard. 

The paper dries in a few minutes. I then 
immerse it for two hours in an ordinary salt- 
ing solution (10 per cent.)* and then hang it 
np to dry. 

I can preserve the paper in this state, but I 
generally prefer to sensitize it at once, and 
keep it sensitized. To this end I simply pass 
it on to a solution of nitrate of silver (6 per 
100) ; then hong it up to dry, and keep it for 
many months ready for use. 

The extreme sensibility of this paper and 
the colour it assimies under the influence of 
light are very remarkable. As to its rapidity, 
all I can say is, that yesterday I took twenty- 
four enlarged pictures from the same negative 
within an hour. Each enlargement, measur- 
ing 19^ inches by 23|, has been printed, with 
my apparatus, in a single minute in the sun- 
light, and the rest of the time has been em- 
ployed in changing the paper in the printing- 
frame. Under an ordinary negative, in less 
than ten seconds in the sun, the picture is suf- 
ficiently distinct 

The colour assumed by the paper under the 
influence of light is a lighter and redder violet 
than that given by ordinary chloride of silver. 

When there are a great many proofs, they 
are all immersed together in a bath formed of 
1 gramme of gallic acid to a litre of water, and 
10 cubic centimetres of glacial acetic acid. 
The proofs assume a magnificent colour, and, I 

* Thia large proportion of salt is turely an error. 



repeat, are in every respect comparable to the 
finest proofe upon albumen. 

After development, the proofii are toned and 
fixed in precisely the same manner as in the 
ordinaiy process. Dried, the proofs are coated 
with a varnish of gum, wax, or other substance. 

I think that this process will render the 
question of enlargements quite practical. In 
fact, I have printed upon this paper from very 
intense and varnished negatives taken eeTenl 
years ago, in less than five minutes in the sun. 
With a transparent negative made expressly 
for enlarging, and with my large apparatus, a 
double sheet is printed in two minutes, a sin- 
gle sheet in one. 

The silver baths being weak, there is in that 
particular a great economy. 

Lastly, when, during winter, photographen 
can at present take only one or two proofs a 
day from their negatives, they will be able to 
take three himdred or more. The pictures are 
not in the substance of the paper, like those 
obteined by development, but rather on the 
surface. 



NOTICE. 
We are preparing for publication in the Jour- 
nal a corrected list of the present Hembcrs of 
the Society, and which will appear in an earlj 
number. Any Member wishing for any altera- 
tion, addition, or change of address should 
express the same to the Secretary, care of the 
Publishers. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
mav be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Zero, — Pinholes arise from many oanses ; ooc«»iofl- 
ally from dust, but generally from either too muca 
or too little iodide beins in the bath. When a bath 
has been long in use, it becomes supersaturated wiu 
iodide, which, in hot weather, the nitrate of silTcr will 
not hold in solution ; it then forms minute cry;^ 
and ooTcrs the film with a sand-like deposit, whiA 
produces pinholes. If a bath does not contain suffi- 
cient iodide, the nitrate of silrer will eat holes in tbs 
film. 

FolkesioM,— It is too kte to send to the Eihibition 
at the Agricultiural Hall. 

p, W.—Vfe prefer a light greenish-grey for the ^pff 
in the studio. Backgrounds are most easily pttnted 
in distemper, on paper mounted on canTas. it msy 
be procui^ of any size, being made for the purpofs 
of upholstery. 

rf.— Tlie medal of the Society is complete, and wiU 
be early distributed. The SecretarirwiJl be glad tort- 
ceiye the promised contribution. We beliere the voxm 
valuable photographic medals (intrinscally) are those 
of the Bengal Photograi»hio Society— the gold ^^ 
costing about sixteen guineaa each, the suyer 
about two pounds. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
[From our own Correspondent.]. 
Thb Meeting of the BritiBh ABsociation for 
the Adyancement of Science, the thirty-fifth 
sinoe its institation, and the third which has 
been held in Birmingham, has come to a close, 
and has been, if not one of the most success- 
ful, at least of average excellence. The num- 
ber of Members and Associates enrolled did 
not quite reach the average of former years; 
neither was there any great attraction, such 
as the discovery of the source of the Nile or 
an account of a great eclipse, to relate for the 
instruction of the sections ; and, looking at it 
from our point of view, what was of still 
greater consequence, and the more to be re- 
gretted, was the extreme paucity of matters 
of photographic interest, only two papers 
having any reference to the science, one on 
** Moving Photographic Figures," by Mr. Clau- 
det, and another on '< Eecent Applications of 
Magnesium," by Mr. W. White (both of which 
will be found in our pages), having been read. 
A paper on the ''Aniline Process," by Mr. 
Willis, was down for reading in the Journal 
of Sectional Proceedings, but, owing to the 
absence of the author, was not read. 

If the business of the Meeting was not as 
interesting as usual, the enjoyment luui equalled, 
if not exceeded, that of any former time. The 
weather was brilliant, the excursions delight- 
ful ; and the hospitality of the town in which 
it was held is proverbial. 

The inaugural Address of the President, 
Professor Phillips, was distinguished not only 
for the knowledge he displayed of his difficult 

TOL.X. 



subject — the whole range of science — ^but for 
the wonderful command of language in which 
it was expressed, and the gorgeous drees in 
which he clothed useful knowledge. Many 
who heard it must have imagined they were 
listening to some grand epic, rather than to a 
record of the progress of science. As an illus- 
tration of this remark, we extract that part of 
the Address which more nearly relates to our 
Art- Science: — 

''What message comes to us with the light 
which springs from the distaat stars, and ehools 
through the depths of space to fall upon the earth, 
after tens, or hundreds, or thousands of years ? It 
is a message from the very birth-place of light, 
and tells us what are the elementary substances 
which have influenced the refraction of the ray. 
Spectral analysis, that new and powerful instru- 
ment of chemical research for which we are in- 
debted to Kirchhoff, has been taught by our coun- 
trymen to scrutinize not only planets and stars, 
but even to reveal the constitution of the nebulsD, 
those mysterious masses out of which it has been 
thought new suns and planets might be evolved 
— ^nuraing-mothers of the stars. For a time, indeed, . 
the resolution of some nebulsi bv the giant mir-- 
ror of Lord liosse, afforded Kroundfor opposing the 
speculation of Herschel and the reasonmj^ of La- 
place, which required for their very starting-point 
the admission of the existence of thin gaseous 
expansions, with or without points or centres of 
incipient condensation, with or without marks of 
internal movement. The latest results, however, 
of spectral analysis of stars and nebulsB by Mr. 
Huggins and Pirofessor W. A Miller have fedriy 
restored the balance. The nebulie are indeed found 
to have in some instances stellar points, but they 
are not stars ; the whole resembles an enormous 
nmss of luminous gas, with an intermpted spec- 
trum of three lines, probably agreeing with mtro» 
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SM, hydrogen, and a substance at present un- 
mown. Stars tested by the same accurate hands 
axe found to have a constitution like that of our 
own Sun, and, like it, to show the presence of 
several terrestrial elements — as sodium, magne- 
sium, iron, and Tory often hydrogen. Whfle in 
the Moon and Venus no lines whatever are found 
due to an atmosphere, in Jupiter and Saturn, be- 
sides the lines which are identical with some pro- 
duced in our own atmosphere, there is one in ihe 
red, which may be caused by the presence of some 
unknown gas or vapour. Mars is still more pecu- 
liar, and enough is ascertained to discountenance 
the notion of his redness being due to a pecidiaiily 
of the soiL 

"To aid researches into the condition of celestial 
liodies^ the new powers of light, discovered * by 
Nience, Baguerre, and Talbot, have been employed 
br Bond, Imiper, De la Rue, and other astronomers. 
To our countryman, in particular, belongs the 
k^noiur of successful experiments on the rose- 
ooioured flames which extend from certain points 
4lf the sun's border during an eclipse ; as well as 
of yaluable contributions through the same agency 
to that ezdar^d survey of the physical aspect of 
the moon, which, since 1852, the Association has 
rtriven to promote. ^ By another application of the 
same beautiful art, in connexion with clock-work. 
tte momentary changes of magnetic force and 
^tirBCtion,the variations of temperature, the flnctua^ 
tiCMaof atmo^eric pressure, Uie force of the wind, 
iiw faH of rain, the proportion of ozone in the air, 
aie xe^isteied in our observatories; and thus the 
invenaons of Ronalds and his successors have en- 
gaged the solar rays in measuring and comparing 
contemporaneous phenomena of the same order 
oiver large parts of the globe — ^phenomena some of 
which are occasioned by those very rays." 

The magnesium ligjit was one of the most 
popular attractions of the meeting. Mr. 
Widte*s paper, illustrated with transparencies 
of the negatives recently taken by its aid, by 
Professor C. Piaazi Smyth, of the interior of 
tke Pyramids, was listened to with great at- 
tentioa. The pictures folly illustrated the 
great difficulty experienced from the smoke of 
the burning metal and the want of ventilation 
in the tomb of the Pharaohs. The magnesium 
wire burnt languidly in consequence of the ab- 
sence of oxygen, and clouds of smoke remained 
for many hours. In connexion with this sub- 
loot we are glad to learn that Mr. Hart has 
lately invented a lamp which will effectually 
consume the smoke generated by combustion. 
Oh Monday night several balloons, to which 
the magnesium light was attached, were sent 
up and illuminated the country for miles. 
Tie light was also shown at the conversazione 
at ttie Town Hall on Monday evening, and in 
▼ftrious parts of the town. 

^e convermziane repaid the photographer 
for the lack of photographic matter in the 
sections, and was full of interest, many illus- 
tratioDB of processes and appliances being ex- 



hibited. M. Joubert had a case of fine ex- 
amples of his enamelling process, in which he 
has made important improvements. There weze 
also exhibited, by Messrs. Roberts, Dale & Co., 
some specimens of enamels by M. Obemetter, 
of Dresden, apparently by a similar process to 
that of M. Joubert Dr. Maddox's pboto- 
micrographs were exhibited by aid of the 
magic-lantern in a separate room. Transpa- 
rencies and prints on paper of the same ob- 
jects were also shown on stands; and Mr. Skaife 
was busy taking, pistolgrams by aid of the 
magnesium light. Mr. Breese's magnificent 
stereographs attracted a crowd of admiren. 
The Pantascopic Company sent some splendid 
panoramic views of Swiss scenery, by Bratm, 
which were remarkable for a wondeifol ddi- 
cacy and atmosphere, but which were not quite 
free frrom the defect of the i^parent presence 
of two sources of illumination. Mr. Swan ex- 
hibited some carbon prints; and Mr. A. 0. 
Grant contributed a collection of photographs 
taken in a lead-mine. 

As having some bearing on photograpbj, 
we should mention as exhibited a case of the 
materials used in the manufhcture of Parke- 
sine, a new substance important to pboto- 
graphers as having collodion as one of its ekief 
constituents, and which will probably be ih£ 
material of which many photogzaphio imple- 
ments will in future be made. 

Many other objects of interest, but no* 
connected with photography, were exhibited 
amongst which were a lai^ number of ni- 
croscopee and objects, immense solid projectiles 
and shells, and some cuiious human bones 
found in the limestone formation of the Great 
Ormes Head, Llandudno. But the ezhihititfi 
which appeared to cause the greatest anuHiBt 
of interest and amusement was a lecture, or 
series of lectures, illustrated by some remark- 
able diagrams, on what the author, Hr. I- 
Wilson, terms "Pormative Met^ysics or 
Mathematical Morality," and with which the 
lecturer (who appeared to possess immense 
comic powers as well as real genius) kept las 
audience (which consisted of all who could get 
within hearing by a tight process of packing) 
in roars of laughter, which must have been a 
relief to many who had worked hard in the 
sections during the week. The leetnitf? 
whether in jest or earnest, did more towaids 
the bemusing of the members of the British As- 
sociation than did Charles the Seccmd the tmm 
of the Eoyal Society when he proposed to thsm 
the famous problem of the fish and the vessel 
of water. 
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Moving Photographic Figures, — Illustrating 
some Phenomena of Vision connected with ike 
combination of the Stereoscope arid the Phe- 
futJnsUeope hy means of Photography, By 
A. Claudbt, Esq., F.B.8. 

[Bead at the Meeting of the British Association, 
September 1665.] 
Fbom the begiimiiig of photography it must 
have struck many of those who were acquaint- 
ed with the phenomenon illustrated by the 
Fhenakisticope invented by Plateau, that pho 
tography could produce with advantage the 
series of pictures used in that instrument, on 
account of their possessing a greater degree of 
accuracy than when made by hand. At a later 
period, when the stereoscope had become po- 
pular from its application to photography, there 
miist have been a still stronger incitement to 
make use of that process to produce binocular 
pictures for the Fhenakisticope, in order to 
combine the stereoscopic effect with the illusion 
of moving figures elicited in the Fhenakisticope. 
For example : if a number of binocular pho- 
tographic pictures were taken of a machine in 
various consecutive stages of its motion, these 
pictures, applied to a Fhenakisticope, would 
give a complete illusion of the machine in per- 
fect relief and in its full action. 

Binocular pictures of persons dancing, fen- 
cing, or boxing, of acrobats at their wonderful 
feats, of boys playing at different games, aU in 
the various stages of the action of each sport, 
representing consecutively the whole perform- 
ance—such pictures might have been supposed 
to be invaluable to exhibit the stereoscopic il- 
lusion of pereons in the real action of life. 
Therefore, the solution of such an interesting 
problem was capable of exerting the emulation 
and the ambition of many ingenious and scien- 
tific minds. 

Among those who undertook the task, M. 
Dnboscq, the eminent optician of Faris, was 
the one who attained the greatest success. He 
had fixed the two series of binocular photo- 
tographs on two zones of the revolving disk of 
the Fhenakisticope one above the other, and, by 
means of two small mirrors, placed each re- 
spectively at the inclination capable of reflect- 
ing the two zones, on the same horizontal line, 
from whence the images could each separately 
meet the axes of each of the two prismatic 
lenees of the stereoscope. In this manner, 
during the revolution of the disk each eye had 
separately the perception of one of the series 
e€ photographs, each showing the perspective 
of one eye, and the stereoscopic effect of figures 
in motion was consequent. 

M. Dubosoq gave another form to the Fhe- 
nakisticope. Instead of the vertical original 
revolving disk of Plateau, he employed a cy- 



linder revolving on its vertical axis, and li6 
placed on two inside zones of that cylinder, one 
above the other, the two series of photographic 
pictures between the slits through which the 
eyes can see the pictures, and hy means of tvre 
mirrors, as in the other apparatus, each series 
was reflected on its respective lens through the 
cylinder, and the stereoscopic effect was pro- 
duced in combination with the phenakisticopie 
effect. 

However, these two attempts of M. Duboscq 
did present a few imperfections, which we are 
going to explain. In the revolving disk the 
two series of pictures do not move with the 
same velocity, on account of their heing placed 
on two zones of different peripheries, and this 
produces a sort of confusion and distortion in 
the representation of the object during itsmove- 
ment. The same defect exists in Plateau's Fhe- 
nakisticope in the perception of its single series; 
for the top and bottom parts of the figures, 
owing to the cause explained, revolving in 
different velocities, are not impressed on the 
retiuffi during the same time, and the hlank 
spaces between the pictures, being larger for 
the top than for the bottom part, give a stronger 
sensation of void during the visual peieepti^m 
of the pictures. 

In the revolving cylinder this defect does not 
occur; but the picture, being considerablycurved 
like the cylinder, is a most unfavourable dis^ 
position for examining them in the stereoscope. 
However, M. Duboscq's contrivances are veiy 
ingenious, and in his attempt he has succeeded 
at all events in proving the possibility of 
solving the problem. 

About that time I had also turned my at- 
tention to the subject, and found some diifi- 
ctdty in obtaining at once the phenakisticopie 
and the stereoscopic effects, in avoiding the de- 
fects I have alluded to. However, as I am 
far from considering the case to be quite des- 
perate, I intend to resume my researches as 
soon as I have leisure to do so. What gives 
me some hopes of success is the attempt I made 
years ago. The resul^ has been incomplete and 
imperfect, but if I have not succeeded in ob- 
taining at once the motion and relief, I have 
gone so far as to show figures which appear 
really to be in motion, and preserving all the 
correctness and distinctness of the photographs. 
My ambition to obtain the stereoscopic effect 
with the movement of the figures having (I 
hoped only momentarily) been foiled, and not 
being satisfied with partial success, I did met 
like to publish an incomplete attempt, and for 
this reason, till now, kept it only for the euii- 
osity of a few intimate scientific friends. Bwt 
years are passing away swiftly, and as I do net 
feel at my period of life that I can reckon upen 
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endless time and inexhaustible activity to com- 
plete many labours, I did not like to let another 
meeting of the British Association pass with- 
out availing myself of the opportunity of 
bringing before this annual scientific congress 
a very simple contrivance which, if I do not 
later succeed in solving the whole problem, will 
at all events, perhaps, call the attention of 
others to the subject, and induce them to try 
their hands and brains at its solution. 

This is one of the many instances of the ad- 
vantages of the British Association. Once a 
year all the branches of science of the world 
are brought together to show the progress made, 
and point out the progress to be made. All the 
devoted followers of those sciences consider that 
they are obliged to contribute their mite, how- 
ever small it may be, to increase the general in- 
terest of the meeting, and to awaken the desire 
for further improvements and new discoveries. 

As it will be seen by the instrument I sub- 
mit to the meeting, it is very easy to obtain 
the illusion of moving figures, but without 
stereoscopic effect. In this instrument, my 
first object having been only to try the princi- 
ple, I have constructed it in the simplest form 
capable of showing the motion of the figure, 
and I have found that only two pictures are 
sufficient to elicit the phenomenon, although 
the illusion of reality suffers from the abrupt- 
ness of two extreme movements, and from the 
deficiency of intermediate positions. 

But nothing is so easy as to employ eight 
different pictures in as many different stages 
of the action, and with this number of pic- 
tures the effect will bo sufficiently complete. 
For this, having placed in the stereoscope two 
separate cubic frames, revolving independently 
(HDL the same horizontal axis, I have only to fix 
on their four sides at right angles two sets of 
tour pictures, making eight pictures, which are 
made to pass in consecutive order one after the 
ether before the lenses of the instrument, and 
the figure will appear to assume consecutively 
eight different stages of the whole action. The 
instrument in its simple state, with only two 
pictures, will suffice to illustrate the principle, 
and, at the same time, to elicit some curious 
phenomena of the perception of vision. 

It is known that the retina has the power of 
retaining for a short time the impression or the 
sensation of the image which has struck it. 
Now, availing myself of this property, I have 
constructed the instrument in such a manner 
that, by means of a slide with one hole, I can, 
by moving it rapidly in a reciprocating hori- 
aontal direction, shut one lens while the other 
remains open ; and in continuing that motion, 
while one eye sees one of the two pictures, the 
second eye cannot see the other picture. 



Now if, before the sensation of one eye is 
exhausted, the slide shuts the lens and opens 
the other, a new impression is produced on the 
retina, and we have an uninterrupted sensation 
of vision, as if the object had moved before us; 
and if a sufficient number of pictures represent 
that object in the various consecutive positions 
it has assumed during several stages of its mo- 
tion, we experience on the retina the same 
sensation we have when we see the object itself 
while it is moving ; and although the pictoies 
in their limited number do not, and cannot, 
show all the intermediate positions of all the 
stages of a continuing action, still the mind 
has the power of filling up the deficiency, as 
it does if, when looking at a real object in 
motion, we accidentally wink the eyes, or an 
obstacle happens to pass before us and the 
object, although during that short interval we 
have lost the perception of a certain progress 
of the action, the mind has, as it were, guessed 
and represented to itself what ought to have 
taken place during the winking of the eyes, or 
during the intervention of the passing obstacle, 
and by that power of the mind there has been 
no interruption in the whole perception. 

This is exempHfied in the most forcible man- 
ner when we have only two pictures to look at 
alternately — one with the right and the other 
with the left eye, as it is with the instrument 
I have constructed for my experiment. One 
of the pictures represents the beginning of an 
action, and the other the end of the same action. 
By moving the slide one way the right eye can 
see the picture representing the figure in one 
position, and the picture showing .the other 
position is invisible to the left eye. Now, hf 
moving the slide the other way the left eye 
sees the figure in the second position, and the 
first position is invisible to the right eye. Now, 
although we have only seen the figure in two 
extreme positions, one showing the beginning 
of the action and the other its end, still we 
have bad the illusion of having seen the inter- 
mediate positions. 

This is fuUy illustrated by the pictures re- 
presenting two boxers.^ In one pictore tiie 
arms and fists of one of the pugilists are near 
his body, as if he were preparing to hit his 
opponent; and in the other pieture they aie 
extended in the act of striking the blow. We 
have not seen the intermediate positions which 
the boxer ought to have gradually assumed 
during the whole fight, but we know that they 
must have taken place, and our mind completes 
the action. This mental perception is due to 
the sensation which we expect from habit and 
judgment, and we feel it as if it had been truly 
realized. 

Another curious phenomenon is elicited by 
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the alternate vision of the two eyes consecu- 
tively. We see the object without any differ- 
ence or interruption, whether it is by the right 
or by the left eye. The ultimate sensation on 
the mind is the same from whatever eye it has 
been carried to the sensorium of vision. 
Whether the object be seen by the right or by 
the left eye the sensation is exactly the same, 
and we cannot even distinguish which is the 
eye that has had the perception ; so that if, 
while we have both eyes open, an object is 
passing before us, or if we move the hand 
before the eyes in such a manner that it hides 
alternately tiie vision of one and of the other 
eye, we do not feel that the vision is passing 
&om one eye to the other, and it is impossible 
to know by which eye we have had the per- 
ception. 

This explains the reason why in the instru- 
ment I have constructed, which alternately 
shows a picture in one position to one eye, and 
a different picture in another position to the 
other eye, we have a single perception of an 
object in motion without being conscious that 
the two actions have been consecutively and 
separately perceived only by one eye at a time, 
and in turn by one and then by the other. 
The result is an uninterrupted perception of an 
object in motion. 

Our sensation of vision is not in the eyes 
but only in the single sensorium of vision, to 
which both eyes ^convey their separate percep- 
tion. We have an example of a similar phy- 
siological fact in the sense of hearing. Although 
we receive the sound from two organs in oppo- 
site directions, only one perception is felt by 
the mind : the two sensations, like two drops 
of water the moment they reach each other, are 
resolved into one. 

If I have encroached too much on the time 
of the meeting, I have to offer an excuse, which 
I hope wiU be kindly accepted. How is it pos- 
sible to be short when one principle of science 
irresistibly leads us to another ? And how can 
^we stop when we begin to unfold the marvellous 
and innumerable expedients which the Creator 
has employed to make our senses perfect, and 
to help our intellect? 



Becent Applica^ons of Magnmum, 
Bj W. White. 

A Paper rwd before the BritiBh Aaeociiitioxi, Binning- 
ham, September 1865. 

Last year magnesium was introduced to 
oommeroe; and since its introduction several 
attempts have been made to convert it from an 
article of curiosity and amusement into one of 
utility. 

At Bath, last autumn, we brought it in wire, 



and blinded ourselves and dazzled our friends 
with its brilliant light. Shortly after, it was 
discovered that combustion was improved by 
flattening the wire into ribbon; and ribbon 
has almost superseded wire in the shops. 

Magnesium so far has almost exclusively 
been regarded as a source of lig^t, and the 
problem has been, how to bum it to the best 
advantage. 

Assuming that wire or ribbon was the best 
form, the question naixowed itself to the con^ 
trivance of some apparatus, which would pay 
it out at the precise rate of combustion. 

Invention moves by easy steps. The first 
attempts were made by Mr. William Mather, 
of Salford, and Mr. F. W. Hart, of Kingsland, 
who each produced a lamp in which the wire 
was delivered by hand from a reel, and guided 
through rollers and a tube to the flame of a 
spirit-lamp, in order to avert the risk of ex- 
tinction. To this lamp Mr. Alonzo Grant, an 
American, affixed dockwork ; and with this 
addition it has met with considerable success. 

The risk of sudden extinction was a chief 
difficulty in the early use of the magnesium 
light, probably arising from some flaw in the 
wire— the presence of some foreign matter in 
its substance. As the manufacture has im- 
proved, and the wire assumed a degree of duc- 
tility unknown in samples a year ago, this 
difficulty has become greatly reduced, and 
especially in the case of the ribbon, which I 
have seen bum steadily for half-an-hour with- 
out sign of intermission. Perfect certainty of 
combustion (dispensing with the spirit-lamp) 
has been ensured by the use of a double strand 
of wire or ribbon — ^it being exceedingly impro- 
bable that the flame of both should go out at 
the same instant, and in the event of one 
being extinguished, it would be re-Ut by the 
other. One of Grant's lamps paying out a 
double strand has burned for two hours with- 
out cessation; and it Ib only necessary that 
the reels of magnesium and the clockwork be 
enlarged to secure a continuous light for any 
requisite time. 

Captain Bamber, E.N., of Clarence House, 
Jersey, has been making a variety of experi- 
ments in order to adapt magnesium to common 
use in mines, tunneb, and railways. His in- 
strument consists of a mahogany box, about 
eighteen inches long, containing a series of 
small wheels (much resembling those of a mu- 
sical box), and a drum, round which the wire 
is wound, and from which the burner issupplied 
at a rate proportionate to the revolution of 
the drum, whose action is governed by a regu- 
lator. The burner is endosed by a powerful 
lens, or " bull's eye." Captain Bamber exhi- 
bited this instrument one night lately at the 
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Pad^ngton Kailwaj Station, and thongh the 
iliinnest ribbon manufactured was used, the 
tame was ea^dly read off a watch at the distance 
of 260 yards. 

There is manifestly much more to be accom- 
plished in the matter of lamps. "We require 
apparatus whereby a hall or picture-gallery 
can be illuminated for the evening. Tins, one 
would say, should be effected by burning the 
magnesium overhead from the centre of the 
ceiling ; but the disposal of the smoke and ash, 
consisting of pure magnesia, is the difficulty 
—a difficulty however which has only to be 
stated to be met and overcome. Already some 
ingenious mechanics are tackling it hopefully. 

It is a question whether magnesium in 
filings has met with due attention. It would 
not be difficult to deliver a stream of metal as 
sand from an hour-glass into a jet of gas or 
other flame, and thus maintain a light with a 
certainty equal to that obtained by wire and 
clockwork. 

" A very curious and beautiful light ; but 
what is the good of it ? " asks the practical 
man. As Franklin met a similar question in 
the case of electricity, " What is the good of 
a baby?" Magnesium is a baby, yet though 
a baby it has already given some pledges 
of its manhood. One of its first feats was 
taking a number of portraits at night with a 

Sreciaon and effect equal to sunlight. This 
one, it was at once suggested, Why may we 
not have photographs of caves, catacombs, 
crypts, mines, and of every dark and wonder- 
ful cavity? 

One of the first to put this suggestion to 
the test was the Scottish Astronomer Royal. 
Probably all have heard something of the in- 
teresting controversy connected wiSi the granite 
coffer — ^the sanctum sanctorrcm of the Great 
Pyramid. It was Professor Piazzi Smyth's 
great object to bring this mysterious coffer to 
light, and to dissipate for ever all uncertainty 
about it. This, with the aid of magnesium, 
he has accomplished. We shall shortly have a 
volume from his pen descriptive of his re- 
searches and conclusions, and illustrated with 
photographs. Meanwhile he has most kindly 
allowed copies of his photographs to be exhi- 
bited to the Association, and has favoured me 
with a few notes concerning them which I 
shall now read. 

" 1st. The interior of the Great Pyramid did 
not prove a good space for developing the ex- 
cellences of the magnesium L'ght. The ven- 
tilating-passages opened by Colonel Howard 
Vyse in 1837 have been completely stopped up 
with stones and sand by the Arabs. Hence the 
air in the interior of the Pyramid has no visible 
means of being changed or purified ; and as the 



said interior is visited every day through sz 
months in the year by numerous parties of 
visitors bearing candles, the oxygen is so defi- 
cient, and the carbonic acid so abundant, that 
my surprise is that the magnesium burnt at 
alL It did bum, but in a languid sort of way, 
and the smoke it threw off remained suspended 
in the motionless air for twenty hours or more, 
so that only one picture cotdd be taken in 
tweiity-four hours. If a second was attempted, 
the illuminated smoky air intervening between 
the camera and the object desired to be pic- 
tured was the only result on the photograpMe 
plate. 

" 2nd. My object was not pictorial or artistic 
photography (of which I have therefore no- 
thing to show), but the application of photo- 
graphy to certain disputed and special parts of 
the interior of the Pyramid for the sake of 
scientific examination and measurement; and 
these objects were obtained, notwithstanding 
all the drawbacks of the place, which really 
seemed combined to frustrate the merit of flie 
Ught. 

" 3rd. One example of success is presented in 
the granite coffer in the King's Chamber of tlie 
Great Pyramid. According to the theory of 
the late Mr. Taylor, that coffer was a primeval 
measure of capacity, from whence is derived the 
the hereditary Anglo-Saxon wheat-measnio 
called the quarter, of which coffer it is the fourtii 
part. Whil8t,however, we know by Act of Par- 
liament how many cubic inches are contained in 
four quarters English, there has been much 
doubt as to the cubical contents of the granite 
chest of the Pyramid. The measures of the 
French Academy in 1799 made it nearly 6300 
cubic inches greater than several English tra- 
vellers had declared it to be, though tiiey again 
by no means agreed with each other in subsidiary 
details. Now, however, by means of the mag- 
nesium light, we have a series of photographs 
of this coffer, with a system of measuring-rods 
fastened about it*, showing the size inside and 
the size outside ; and, finally, the cubical con- 
tents being summed up prove that the le- 
markable granite vessel is a measure of capa- 
city equal with almost mathematical accuracy 
to four quarters English." 

A peculiarity of tiie magnesium light is, that 
it leaves colours unaffected — ^that is, it displays 
them as in sunshine. This may be verified 
with agreeable effect by burning a piece of 
wire at night in a garden or conservatory, 

* The application of the measming-rodi wm « 
happy idea worked outbr JoMph Sidebottoni, ^'\^ 
Manofaerter. He nif^faed Fft>£. Piasii 6n7^^ 
some large shoes of an old organ-pipe of Queen ^™ ' 
time, afl the most imexoeptionable 8taff-4horpwu7 
seasoned wood—wherewith to make trustworthy •»«*• 
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whfia it win be found that greens and bines, 
yellows and whites, reds, violets, and purples 
appear with perfect distinctness. This forto- 
nate quality has led to the employment of the 
light by dyers and silk mercers as a ready 
means of settling questions as to shades of co- 
lour either at night or in foggy weather. 

A variety of magnesium alloys has been made, 
but none so far with any obvious excellence. 
Some experimentaliats have had trouble in 
preventing the combustion of the molten mag- 
nesium. An easy way of getting over this 
difficulty is by first melting (say) the copper, 
and then, with pincers or otherwise, holding 
the pieces of magnesium underneath its surface 
until it is dissolved. By practised and dexte- 
rous handHng, molten magnesium is safely 
managed in closed vessels ; but any one may 
try his hand at alloys by the method described. 

An alloy of lead and magnesium bums very 
well; but the best combustible result is ob- 
tained by the combination of zinc and magne- 
sium. Alloys with zinc in the proportion of 
5, 10, 15, and 20 per cent, are readily convert- 
ed into wire, and burn steadily, giving out 
more smoke, however, and the light exhibiting 
less actinic power. 

For common pyrotechnic purposes, these 
combinations of zinc and magnesium promise 
xidmirably : reduced to powder, they supply a 
brilliant ingredient for rockets; and in the 
shape of wire, they form a simple and efficient 
j&re-work, cheaper, if less dazzling, than mag- 
xe^um alone, and quite worthy of Guy Fawkes's 
^y. 

To the utilization of magnesium no one has 
brought such experience and such resources as 
Captain Bolton. As is well known, he devised 
the oxy-hydrogen signal-apparatus introduced 
to H. M.'s service some three years ago. The 
credit attached to this success would have 
tempted many a man into the position of an 
obstructive ; but Captain Bolton having arrived 
at the conviction, based upon actual experi- 
ment, that the magnesium light possessed all 
the necessary attributes for a perfect naval and 
military signal light, equally with the electric 
and lime Hght, and with decided superiority 
over them in the grand requisite of handiness, 
he at once avowed his conviction, and set to 
work to apply its powers to the best advantage. 

In the first place, in conjunction with Captain 
Colomb, he has succeeded in introducing mag- 
nesium powder into signal-lights for use in the 
mercantile marine, lliese lights are intended 
to bum on the port or starboard sides of vessels 
entering pert during thick or foggy weather. 
They last 3, 5, or 8 minutes, and longer lights 
from 12 to 15, and are distmctly visible at a 
£staiica of eig^t miles. The cost is trifling. 



ThoMeccantile Marine Aaaociatieu of livius 
pod have lately recommended that a powerM 
red Hght be made as the signal £>r danger at 
night. This recommendation Captain Bolton 
and Captain Colomb have met, again by the 
use of magnesium m powder. They have pre- 
pared a red light to bum about 15 aunntea at 
a cost of Is. 6d, It is visible in clear weather 
at a distance of ten nules. The signal is now 
under consideration by the Association. 

A greater interest, however, belongs to Cap- 
tain Bolton's efforts to supersede the oxy- 
hydrogen light by the combustion of magnesium 
in simplicity, in wire or ribbon. His apparatus 
for this purpose is not yet complete, and until 
it is, it would be unfair to him to prejudice it 
by description. Suffice it to say, that he has 
succeeded in consuming or suppressing the 
smoke, and with a few more adjustments will 
accomplish clipping off the ash which gathers 
on the point of the burning strand of magne- 
sium, and sadly dims its glory. 

With all imperfections, Captain Bolton has 
found it easy to signal with magnesium from 
Shoeburyness to the "Great Eastern'' eight 
miles off; and from Portsmouth to St. Cathe- 
rine's Downs, Isle of Wight, a distance of six- 
teen miles. 

Supposing Captain Bolton should fully attain 
what he proposes, it will lead to the employ- 
ment of magnesium in all the ships and light- 
houses of Europe. Rid magnesium of its sxnoke 
and ash, and there is no light to compare with 
it in other respects. 

The manufacture of magnesium has been 
commenced in Boston, and from the men of 
Massachusetts, who are said as babies to lie 
awake and scheme improvements and patents 
in the construction of cradles, we are IQ^ely to 
hear of some novel applications of the metaL 
If the contest in which they were engaged had 
not so happily ended, we should have learned 
ere this a good deal about the utility of magne- 
sium in war. We were startled in reading 
last February, in *The Times' and other 
papers, that blockade-running was about to 
receive an unexpected check, for it had been 
found possible to remove the veil of night by 
the blaze of magnesium fire. In a rou^ way 
it may be said, that to us in England novelty 
is a prejudice to be overcome, but to Americans 
novelty is a recommendation. 

All our talk has been of magnesium as a 
source of light, but surely it will be found 
capable of other applications. It is, perhaps, 
the most abundant metal in nature. It rolla 
in the sea, aud forms vast tracts of land. If, 
as some say, everything in creation bears re- 
ference to man and was designed for his use, 
what a future there is for magnesium I Sir 
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Humphry Davy was the first to give the hint 
of its ezistencey nearly sixty years ago : it is 
time that Birmingham oonyerted that hint to 
practical purpose. 



NOBTH-EASTERN LONDON EXHIBI- 

TION. 

Eqport of tht Jwnrt of ihe Photographic 

DepartfMwt, 

Ik presenting a Eeport of their labours in the 
Photographic Department of this Exhibitiony 
the Jurors have much pleasure in noting the 
great excellence of the majority of the contri- 
butions. In some departments the uniformity 
of this excellence rendered the task of deciding 
upon the highest merit one which required 
much deliberation, and the Jurors will feel it 
necessary, in stating their reasons for their 
awards, to qualify in some instances the de- 
gree of merit which they represent. 

The following Medals have been awarded: — 

For the best Portraits, Mr. E. W. Foxlke. 

For the best Landscapes, Mr. F. Bedpobd. 

For the best Pictures from Dry-plate nega- 
tives, Mr. J. Mttdd. 

For the best Enlargements, no award. 

For the most Artistic Pictures, no award. 

For the best Instantaneous Pictures, Mr. V. 
Blanchabd. 

For the most important Invention, Mr. W. B. 

WOODBUKT. 

For the best Camera, Mr. Meagheb. 

For great excellence in f Mr. Dallueteb. 
Lenses \ Mr. Ross. 

In deciding upon the award for the best 
portraits, the Jurors had to distinguish between 
various degrees of excellence possessed by 
many highly meritorious contributions. The 
portraits by Mr. Foxlee, by Mr. Jefiieys, by Mr. 
Bejlander, by Mr. Whaite, by Messrs. Maull 
and Co., by Mr. Downer, and some others, all 
presented distinct points of merit, and were 
worthy of very high commendation. Some of 
the contributions just named possess qualities 
of a higher artistic order than the pictures to 
which the Medal was finally awarded ; but, in 
estimating the degree of merit in portraiture, 
the Jurors felt that the size of the pictures 
and the degree of technical photographic ex- 
cellence attained were considerations which, 
in an Exhibition of this kind, demanded at- 
tention; and, in estimating the aggregate of 
good jphotographic qualities, it was decided by 
a majority of tiie Jurors that this Medal should 
he given to Mr. Foxlee. 

In determining upon the best landscapes the 
Jurors had not much hesitation. With the 
exception of those of Mr. England and those 
of Mr. Mudd, which claimed consideration on 



other grounds, there were no other landBCipei, 
notwithstanding a goodly number of fine pic- 
tures contributed, which could compare with 
those of Mr. Bedford im all the qualities wbich 
constitute good landscape-phpt(4;raphy. 

In awarding the Medal for the best piotares 
from dry plates, the Jurors had a very simple 
duty to perform, as there was praotieslly no 
competition, the few other pictures from dry 
plate negatives by the tannin and other mo- 
dem processes bearing no comparison what- 
ever with the pictures of Mr. Mudd by the 
collodio-albumen process, which is the oldest 
dry process in existence. 

A great variety of enlargements, but few 
of any excellence, were contributed to this 
Exhibition; none were considered by the 
Jurors sufficiently perfect to warrant them 
in awarding a Medal. Difficulties of this kind 
were felt. One contributor, Mr. Smith, who ex- 
hibited a large bust of some brilliancy, tolerable 
modelling and definition, also exhibited several 
others which were wanting in these qualities. 
Several other examples of enlargement, having 
fair average excellence, were found, when they 
came under the attention of the Jurors, to be 
exhibited, not by producers, but by agents or 
dealers, and were thus disqualified for receiT- 
ing attention. Perhaps the greatest amonnt 
of general excellence was to be found in the 
numerous specimens of Mr. E. Aldis, produced 
by the aid of artificial light; but these did not 
reach a standard of excellence sufficiently high 
in the estimation of the Jury to receive ti^e 
reward of a Medal. 

In considering the award of the Medal for 
the most artistic picture or pictures, the Jotqib 
were placed in a position which left them bnt 
little option in arriving at a decision. It was 
felt by the whole of the Jurors, with the ex- 
ception of one (who, from the circumstances 
of the case, could offer no opinion), that the 
compositions of Mr. H. F. Bobinson were the 
most artistic pictures in the Exhibition ; but 
these were exhibited by one of the Jurors, and 
marked " not for competition". It was for- 
mally proposed, therefore, by the Chairman, 
and a^eed to — 

<< lliat the Medal for the most artistic picture 
or pictures should not be awarded, inasmuch 
as, of the pictures exhibited, those by Mr. H. P. 
Bobinson unquestionably daimed tiie highest 
artistic position ; and being marked * not for 
competition,' as the work of a Juror, they were 
ineligible for an award; the Jurors would there- 
fore somewhat stultify themselves if they gave 
the Medal to any inferior pictures." 

A Medal for artistic excellence being thus 
placed at the disposal of the Jury, it was sug- 
gested that a very important branch of the art» 
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especially allied with its art-aspects, had not 
received consideration in the original offer of 
the Medals, instantaneous photography hav- 
ing been entirely overlooked. The fine instan- 
taneous stereographs of Mr. Y. Blanchard, illus- 
trating almost every phase of excellence in that 
difficult branch of photography, had however 
strongly impressed themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the Jurors whilst examining the contri- 
butions. It was felt, therefore, that there 
would be a great fitness in transferring the 
Medal for the most artistic pictures to the best 
instantaneous pictures ; and Mr. Y. Blanchard 
received an unanimous award. 

The next Medal which the Jurors had to 
consider was for an undefined object, having 
been left open with an especial view to give a 
discretionary power to the Jurors of reward- 
ing any discovery, invention, or meritorious 
novelty, examples of which might be contri-» 
buted to the Exhibition. The Jurors were 
here again placed in a dilemma by the fact that 
one of their number had contributed illustra- 
tions of a most important discovery, which he 
had recently given to the photographic world. 
They refer to the collodio-chloride process of 
Mr. G. Wharton Simpson. They felt generally 
that a process of this kind shouLd claim their 
first attention in awarding this Medal. The 
xecognized disqualification of the works of a 
Juror for receiving an award compelled a dis- 
regard of the daims of this process; and the 
examplesof photo-relievo printing byMr.Walter 
Woodbury, although wanting in certain perfec- 
tions of finish incident to the infancy of the 
process, presented so much promise of impor- 
tant economic value and a future pictorial ex- 
cellence, that it was unanimously felt that Mr. 
Woodbury had merited a Medal. 

In their examination of cameras and other 
Photographic cabinet-work, the Jurors have to 
note the results of a high degree of skill, care, 
and enterprise*. Nothing could surpass the 
excellence of the workmanship of Messrs. Ot- 
tewill, ColHs and Co. Scarcely inferior was that 
of Mr. Hare. But in their early deliberations 
the Jurors had arrived at a conclusion that 
excellence of design and especial fitness for the 
necessities of the photographer, when in com- 

* The Jnrors hare to remark that, in the choice of 
material for cameras, none of Uie oontribuiorB had 
kept entire pace with the progress of the market in 
supplying suitable materials ; and thej felt some snr- 
prise that a material so light, riffid, and free from the 
tendency to buckle or warp as the timber of a species 
of tuUp-tree, known in the trade technically as "Cana- 
dian white wood," which has been found extremely 
valuable for coach-panels and similar purposes, was 
not to be found as applied to photographic cameras. 
On the authority of one of the Jurors technically 
versed in such matters, they throw out this sugges- 
tion to manu&cturers. 



bination with good material and first-rate work- 
manship, would be most equitably rewarded 
with the distinction they had to confer ; and it 
was for excellence of design, especially in com- 
bination with other good qu^ties, that the 
Medal was given to Mr. Meagher Preemi- 
nent as possessing the quality referred to, 
was a portable camera with folding tail-board, 
packing into small space, and, being light as 
well as strong, permitting the use of lenses of 
very short as well as of long focus without in- 
convenience, being readily adaptable to various 
purposes, without any sacrifice in convenience 
and suitability for its primary intention — a fault 
too common with cameras of the mtdtum in 
parvo order. This Camera may be used for 
taking a pair of stereoscopic pictures, for tak- 
ing a pair of card portraits, or for one cabinet 
picture of 7^x5. The focusing screen is 
hinged, instead of detached ; the shutter of the 
dark slide opens laterally instead of vertically, 
efiectually protecting the plate from the en- 
trance of Hght through the grooves of the 
shutter; whUst great rigidity and strength are 
combined with portability and lightness. Some 
of the cameras exhibited by other makers pos- 
sessed many of the characteristics, but the most 
satisfactory combination of them was found, in 
the opinion of the majority of the Jurors, in 
the camera just described. 

In awarding a Medal for the best lenses, the 
Jurors had to consider what was implied in the 
phrase. As photographic lenses are employed 
for such a variety of purposes, and the quali- 
ties valuable in one application are useless or 
mischievous in others, it was clear that the 
term could not be regarded in any absolute 
sense. It was resolv^, therefore, that high 
general excellence and fitness for a variety of 
purposes would best merit the approbation of 
the Jurors. It was suggested, moreover, by 
the Chairman, that as the commercial pro- 
ductions of the competitors would not pro- 
bably be superior to those especially prepared 
for competition, the practical experience of the 
Jurors with the lenses of the only two contribu- 
tors would afford an excellent aid in coming to 
a decision, and might with great propriety, in 
this instance, infiuence them in making their 
award. An examination of the photographs 
contributed by each competitor as illustrations 
of the working of recently invented lenses was 
also very satisfactory. From a consideration, 
then, of the illustrative specimens exhibited, 
and of the practical experience possessed by the 
Jurors of the majority of the lenses in compe- 
tition, it was decided that two Medals should 
be awarded, one to Mr. Dallmeyer and one to 
Mr. Boss, and each for great general excellence. 

The Jurors cannot condude their report 
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without making a few observationB on some of 
the most meritorious of the pictures exhibited. 

Amongst many excellent contributions in 
portraiture, one by Messrs. Maull and Co. is 
especially worthy of notice, taken direct on a 
plate about 20 x 16. Notwithstanding some 
falling off at the corners, probably due to the 
imperfection of the lens, this picture, a portrait 
of a lady, possesses some of the highest quali- 
ties of portraiture ; it is delicate, round, and 
brilliant, easy in jwse, and agreeable in expres- 
sion. The portraits by Mr. Jefii-eys have, 
although not invariably, a general harmony, 
solidity, and freedom from vulgarity, highly 
to be commended. A number of large portraits 
of eminent men, by Mr. Whaite, of Manchester, 
possess great uniformity of exccUence. The por- 
traiture and studies of Mr. Rcjlander, many of 
which in this Exhibition possess the merit of 
novelty, display so much freshness of feeling 
and artistic capacity that the absence in some 
instances of an equal degree of technical merit 
is the more to be regretted. Many of the por- 
traits of Messrs. Southwell Brothers are wor- 
thy of commendation ; pre-eminently so, two 
portraits of Shaksperian characters, on plates 
22x18, possessing an amount of artistic ar- 
rangement and teclmical excellence rarely met 
with in pictures of such siic. Surpassing some 
others in some points of artistic arrangement is 
a series of small pictures by Mr. II. W. Downer, 
of Watford. The taste and skill in arranging 
groups and the general feeling for pictorial 
effect exhibited in these pictures cannot be too 
highly commended. 

As displaying excellence of intention and, in 
many instances, skill in execution, the Jurors 
would call attention to the compositions and 
studies of Messrs. Twyman, Blanchard, Cooper, 
and Dr. Hemphill. 

Commendable for many excellent qualities in 
landscape-photography are the contributions of 
Mr. F. M. Good, D. W. Hill, Nelson K. Cher- 
rill, and of Mr. Braun (who exhibits two very 
fine large panoramic dpine views taken with 
Johnson's pantoscopic camera). 

Amongst novelties, especially noteworthy 
are some examples of printing in collodio- 
chloride of silver on opal glass, by Mr. Noel E. 
Fitch; and some admirable examples appa- 
rently by the same process, but not so de- 
scribed, by Mr. J. C. Leake. Mr. J. Stone 
exhibits two good examples of Swan's carbon 
process, and also two curious transparencies 
on paper produced by the action of light on 
gelatine and bichromate of potass. 

In the Apparatus department a valuable col- 
lection of photographic vessels in vitreous ware 
and iron-stone, by Messrs. Edwards and Son, of 
Dale-Hall Potteries, Burslem, excellent in de- 



sign and material, deserve the highest com- 
mendation. The cases of chemicals exhibited 
by Mr. How, Messrs. Johnson and Co., and by 
Messrs. Morson and Son, are well worthy of 
attention, as are also the fine examples of 
photographic glass exhibited by Mr. Goslett. 

Hugh W. Diamond, M.D., Chairman. 

G. Shabbolt. 

W. HisLOP. 

G. Whabtok SncpsoH. 

H. P. lloBiNSON, Reporter. 

[^Note. — A letter decHning the Medal, pur- 
porting to be from Mr. Boss, has appeared in 
a contemporary. The Jury not having received 
any intimation from Mr. Ross to any such 
efibct, we can only conclude that this letter 
has been published without his authority.— ^t'. 
Photo. JoumJ] 



New Method of Photo-relievo Printing, 

Bt the courtesy of Mr. G. Wharton Simpson 
we had an opportunity, some days ago, of at- 
tfTiding a meeting, at his private residence, of 
literary and scientific gendemen, assembled to 
witness Mr. Woodbury's operations in the im- 
portant new process he has invented. Mr. 
Woodbury's discovery promises to be one of 
the most useful that has yet been given to 
photography. His method has been so ^ 
described in the * Photographic News/ that ve 
extract the article referring to it : — 

" A method of producing, by means of 
the printing-press, transcripts of photograpbic 
negatives with any approximation to delicacj, 
definition, detail, and tme photographic half- 
tone, is a process which must interest everyone, 
first by its elegance and ingenuity, and next 
with its economic importance. In our last, 
Mr. Walter Woodbury gave a succinct account 
of the method by which he is able to effect this 
object, and on Saturday last we had the plea- 
sure, in company with about a dozen genflfr- 
men distinguished in connexion with photo- 
graphy, art, and sdenoe, assembled for the 
purpose at our private residence, of witaeas- 
ing the o][>erations. Mr. Woodbmy demon- 
strated, as flEu: as improvised apparatus wooM 
permit, the method of Bocoringimpreflsiona on 
paper and glass, by pressure only, from an in- 
tagKo plate, obtained by the processes described, 
by the aid of a photographic negative. 

" It is not necessary here to enter into a 
detailed history of the process, or of its inde- 
pendent discovery by two gentiemen. We re- 
ceived the first intimation of such a discovery, 
in confidence, from Mr. J. W. Swan ; and sub- 
sequently we learnt from Mr. Woodbury that 
lie had been experimenting in the same diroc- 
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tion. The latter gentleman informed ns that 
he had obtained a patent, securing' the princi- 
ple in various applications ; and he subsequent- 
ly offered half the patent to Mr. Swan as an 
independent inventor, having equal moral rights 
as himself. By some unhappy misunderstand- 
ing this partnership of interests was not only 
not consummated, but the ncgociations, when 
terminated, left them with a mutual sense of 
injury. That part of the matter is now past, 
and it is not necessary to refer to it in further 
detail. It is somewhat curious to note, how- 
ever, that whilst the idea appeared so novel 
and beautiful here, to every one to whom it was 
mentioned, M. Gaudin, when we first described 
the process, nearly twelve months ago, after 
giving a translation of our article, declared the 
principle to be as old as Aaron, and stated that 
he had experimented iil a similar direction 
twenty years before. But there was this dis- 
tinction between his experiments and those 
now imder our attention. His was a method 
of printing with translucent ink from intaglio 
plates, engraved hy Jiand, The application of 
the same idea to photography, as M. Gaudin 
remarked, might lead to important results. It 
18, indeed, in the photographic idea that tho 
whole interest centres. The beauty of the 
idea consists in the possibility of getting an 
exact transcript of a negative in gradations of 
relief in a metal plate, and printing from that 
in gradations of thickness of a translucent ink. 
** As we conceive the matter to be one of very 
great importance, we will repeat a portion of 
our statement of the principles involved, given 
in October 1864, in order that our readers may 
have the principles upon which this mode of 
printing is basad clearly in view. 

"There are five distinct modes of printing or mul- 
tiplying, from a cliche, pictures or designs : — Block- 
pritUinpj or the method of producing imprefisions 
by inloDg a block ivdth raised surfaces, and obtain- 
ing a copy of such raised surfaces by pressure, upon 
paper or other fabric, as in wood engraving, &c. 
JtUafflio printing^ or the method of producing im- 
pi^ssions by filling up with ink lines or hollows in 
a metal plate, the cleaning the surface and obtain- 
ing a copy of the lines and hollows by pressure, 
which causes the ink to be transferred to paper or 
other fabrics, as in copper-plate printing. LUho- 
graphic prwUngy or toe method of producing im- 
pressions by applying ink to a design upon a stone, 
the design havmg an aifinitv for the ink, whilst 
the other portion of the surmce repels the ink, the 
design so inked bein|^ obtained upon paper by 
pressure. Photographic printing^ or the method of 
producing an image by the action of light through 
a negative, upon a surface which is cbrkened by 
the action of light. And carbon printing, or the 
method of producing an image by the action of 
liffht through a negative, upon a soluble substance 
which is rendered msoluble by the action of light, 
and so imprisoning any colouring-matter incorpo- 



rated with it, and thus yielding a deagn in such 
colour. 

''In each of the three first-named methods, gra- 
dation of tint is obtained on the same principle ; 
the inlc applied is opaque, and the thinnest, as well 
as the thickest, layer of it should be black. Tho 
gradation, or variation, in depth in the image is 
obtained oy the design being formed of lines or 
dots : when the lines or dots are laiye and very 
close to each other, a very deep tint is produced; 
when they are fine and wide apart, a light tint is 
produced'; an absence of either lines or dots to 
receive the ink leaves the paper white, and a con- 
tinuous surface to receive the ink produces a 
breadth of black. But in no case is there grada- 
tion of tint in a continuous surface, or what is 
termed a flat tint. In photographic printing, ^- 
dation is obtained on a different principle : Imes 
or dots, hatching and stippling, are unnecessary. 
The gradation is obtained oy oegrees of depth m 
a continuous tint, like * washing,' in water-colour 
drawing. It is tne nature of this gradation, and 
its dissimilarity from that employed in ordinary 
printing, which has been the great difficulty in ob- 
taining successful press-photography. 

<' In carbon printmg, gradation is obtained with- 
out lines or dots, as in ordinary photographic 
printing, but the method of secunng that grada- 
tion if. again essentially different. It is obtained 
here by different thiclmesses of a coloured trans- 
lucent material on a white ground. The deepest 
blacks consist of a sufficient thickness of this ma- 
terial to become practically opaque, and cover the 
white paper upon which it is fixed, without allow- 
ing it to show through ; the next depth of tint is 
obtained by a slighter thickness, which allows a 
trace of white to show througn, producing the 
effect of deep grey; the other tints by varying 
thicknesses, the thinner the layer of the coloured 
translucent medium, the more delicate the tint of 
grey, as the white ground becomes more and more 
anparent, gradually merging into the pure white 
of the ground as the layers become attenuated to 
nothing. This mode of securing gradation embodies 
a new principle which has been scarcely sufficiently 
recognized in treating of carbon printing, and it is 
of the utmost importance in tne process we are 
about to describe. 

'' The new system of printing consists in a com- 
bination of the principle upon which intaglio or 
copper-nlate pnnting is based, and that upon 
which tne image in carbon printing is obtained. 
An image in which the shadows are in relief, and 
the whites depressed, is obtained by exposing bi- 
chromated gelatine under a suitable cliche to the 
action of light, and afterwards to water. Tho 
details of the process may be varied, but we need 
not enter into them here, as the principle is well 
known. From the gelatine an electrotype is ob- 
tained with the lights in relief, and the shadows 
depressed, as in an engraved copper-plate. This 
is the block or cliche firom which impressions have 
now to be obtained by mechanical means. It 
must be borne in mind that the intaglio so obtained 
represents by degrees of depth the gradations of 
the image. This intaglio is now to be filled wiUi 
a thick solution of gelatine, containing Indian ink, 
or other colouring-matter mixed witn it ; when 
slightly set, and tne surface cleaned as in copper- 
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plate printm^, it is placed in contact with pa]>er, 
the surface of which would be best prepared with 
gelatine, idbumen, or collodion, to prevent it being 
absorbent; the block is then brought into firm 
contact by steady heavy pressure. The set gela- 
tine and colour will be tnus delivered on to the 
paper, much in the same way that the cook deli- 
vers a shape of jellv from its mould. The gela- 
tine and colour so delivered on to the paper will 
in all respects resemble a carbon print. The deep- 
est shadows will consist of a thick opaque layer 
forming blacks, each gradation from these to wliite 
consisting of a thinner layer of the translucent 
material. 

""We have said that, in demonstrating on Sa- 
turday, Mr. Woodbury was confined to the use 
of improvised apparatus and material, his 
press, &e., from a misunderstanding, not hav- 
ing come to hand. A brief description, how- 
ever, of these improvised arrangements may 
better aid those disposed to experiment in this 
direction, than would on account of the work- 
ing of more perfect appliances. The intaglio 
plates, one in copper produced by electro-de- 
posit, and one in type metal produced by 
pressure, Mr. Woodbury brought with him. 
The electrotype mould, which was most suited 
for printing on paper^ was in tolerably deep 
intaglio, the greatest depressions being about 
the depth of a thin card, the whole present- 
ing somewhat the effect of an engraved cop- 
per plate, but with less crisp or sharply cut 
lines. The type-metal diche was much less 
deeply impressed, and was prepared with a 
view to printing on glass. In order to print, 
a little gelatine was just covered with water 
for a few hours ; when the gelatine had tho- 
roughly imbibed the water, it was melted by 
heat, and a little of the prepared Indian ii^ 
used for carbon printing added and mixed. A 
little of this gelatine, kept in a fluid state by 
warmth, was poured on to the centre of the 
intaglio mould, covering about one-eighth of 
its sur&ce. A piece of fine, hard photogra- 
phic paper was placed on the gelatine, and a 
stout piece of plate-glass was then laid on the 
paper. In the absence of a press, a twenty- 
eight pound weight was then] placed on the 
glass, and left for a minute or two to allow 
tiie gelatine to set. The pressure was then 
removed, and the print lifted up ; the gelatine 
slightly set, leaving the intaglio as jelly deli- 
vers firom a mould, and adhering to the paper, 
giving a print in varied gradations, just in pro- 
portion to the thickness of the layer of coloured 
gelatine. After taking a few impressions it is 
found desirable now and then to slightly grease 
the mould to insure the print delivering per- 
fectly without adhering or leaving any of the 
ooloured gelatine behind. We learnt from the 
experiment we saw that some samples of gela- 
tine are not well suited to the purpose of 



printing. That which we had in stock bad 
thcr peculiarity of sotting v^ imperfectly, 
continuing for a long time fluid, and had con- 
sequently a tendency to leave the mould im- 
perfectly. This, with the unequal and imper- 
fect pressure, caused the results of the opera- 
tion to be less satisfactory, pictorially, than 
other prints produced with other materials 
from the same mould ; but they admirably il- 
lustrated the principles involved. 

•< Although Mr. Woodbury has made consid- 
erable progress, and attained some excellent | 
results, there is doubtless still something to 
learn in such a process, and still higher r^ts 
to be gained. At present some uncertainties 
seem to exist as to the absolutely best method 
of obtaining the intaglio mould. Mr. Wood- ' 
bury, as thoso of our readers who have care- 
fully studied his cooununication in our pages 
last week know, uses a film of gelatine and 
bichromate of ammonia not perfectly desic- 
cated, supported by a sheet of talc, which is in 
contact with the negative, the whole placed in 
the cone of rays formed by a large condensing 
lens. Whether from the intervention of the 
sheet of talc, or the slight divergence from 
parallelism of the rays passing through the 
negative, or firom other causes yet to be noted, 
it appears that sometimes there is slightly less 
sharpness in the metal intaglio than is to he 
found in the negative. Mr. Swan we know 
attaches great importance to the advantages of 
adding a little colour to the gelatine in order 
to control the action of light ; he also prefeis 
to use a dry film, and to print by superposition. 
He obtains thus somewhat less reUef, but he 
believes that more sharpness is also seemed. 
Mr. Swan prefers the slight relief ; Mr. Wood- 
bury, who has worked out the printing details 
careihilly, and somewhat extensively, says that 
good results cannot be obtained on paper with 
low relief, inasmuch as the inequalities of the 
surface of paper play an important part in 
spoiling an image obtained by pressure in this 
way when the relief is very low. Another 
cause at times of imperfect sharpness arises 
from the tendency in the gelatine mould to 
swell on being placed in the solution of sul- 
phate of copper for procuring an electrotype, 
and thus slightly marring the crispness of tiie 
finer lines. This, as J. Trail Taylor suggested, 
might possibly be somewhat obviated by em- 
ploying a solution of cyanide of copper, which 
being alkaline would act less readily on the 
gelatine than an add solution, andprobablj 
improve the result The system of obtaining 
an impression in a soft metal by pressure al- 
ready gives sharper results than the electro- 
type, and it may possibly be found with im- 
proved appliances to give perfect results. 
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** As we have already stated, a considerable 
degree of exoellence has even now in the in- 
&I1C7 of the process been obtained, and we are 
very sanguine that resnlts will shortly be se- 
eared which will give the process an imme- 
diate practical economic value wherever large 
BTimbers are required. Mr. Woodbury thinks 
that with three or four presses going, which 
could *easily be worked by one person, the 
prints could be produced at the rate of about 
one hundred and twenty per hour. It will be 
readily seen that in this respect this method 
might compete without much disadvantage 
with copper-plate printing. If, instead of 
merely using an ordinary water colour in 
combination with the gelatine, a vitreous co- 
*lour were employed, we have a ready means of 
producing a print in enamel colour whieh, 
transferred to glass or china vessels, might be 
burnt in without difficulty. Other pictorial 
and decorative applications will readily suggest 
themselves as the process comes into use, in- 
creasing its value and interest. We may here 
remark that many of our readers will have an 
opportunity of forming some notion of the 
present progress, by examining the transpa- 
rencies on opal glass which Mr. Woodbury now 
exhibits at the North London Exhibition, as 
weU as the intaglio in electro-type and type- 
metal with prints therefrom, also shown at the 
Agricultural Hall. 

'^ Another application of the same principle, 
and that to which we believe Mr. Woodbury, 
at the ontset of his experiments, attached the 
most importance, is the production of trans- 
parencies in porcelain, the image being pro- 
duced by the various degrees of relief, and, 
consequently, in semi-transparent material, in 
degrees of transparency or opacity. From the 
intaglio moulds already described it will bo 
seen, such images in porcelain could be easily 
produced. In a conversation, a day or two 
ago, with Mr. Adams, of the firm of Edwards 
& Son, of Dalehall Potteries, we learn that the 
production of such transparencies is an im- 
portant branch of their manufactures, a large 
market for such articles being found on the 
Continent. At present an important item in 
the cost is the employment of skilled artists 
in preparing the moulds by hand labour. The 
employment of a photographic operation, such 
as we have described, would enormously de- 
crease this cost, and would necessarily confer 
increased value in the beauty and detail, 
as well as in the interest attaching to the 
results." _ 

The LegUimaey of Cambtnatum-Printing, 
Wb had thought that the question, " Is com- 
bination-photography legitimate?" had been 



definitely settled, but the subject has again 
recurred. In a paper read before the Photo- 
graphic Society of Scotland, Mr. Slight has 
argued that compodtion-photography is untrue 
to nature. His paper has produced an admir- 
able answer from a correspondent to the Pho- 
tograjphie News who sign himself '' Bespice 
linem," which not only gives the substance of 
Mr. Sight's paper, but something more than an 
answer at the same time. We reprint the letter r 

Sir, — ^The sage apothegm of the venerable 
and oft-quoted Mrs. Glasse suggests, as a pre* 
liminary to the preparation of jugged hare, 
" First catch yqur hare." Other and less prac- 
tical philosophers might siiggest, as a stiU fur- 
ther preliminary, a careful study of the game 
laws, an examination of the question concern- 
ing public property mfene naturce, and of the 
abstract right of any one to preserve game. I 
am led to these reflections by a perusal of two 
articles I have recently read, both concerning 
art-photography. I had just finished Mr. H. 
P. Robinson's admirable article " On the Se- 
lection and Management of a Subject." I had 
been charmed with the comprehensive and 
practical treatment and lucid style of the ar- 
ticle, so free from vague rhapsody and the par- 
roting of the jargon of art. In short, I had 
learnt something definite from it. . Whilst the 
writer had, with characteristic modesty, avoided 
all allusion to his own works by way of ex- 
ample, and had not mentioned what has been, 
foolishly enough, distinguished as " composi- 
tion-photography," I could not help recalling 
many of his beautiful compositions to mind as 
I read the article. I remembered that Mr. 
Eobinson was not only the apostle and practical 
exponent of "composition-photography," but 
at one time risked becoming its proto-martyr, 
when it was designated the " patchwork " he- 
resy. I thought, however, that the said heresy 
had, like many other heresies, finally been ac- 
knowledged as tmth, and was now, amongst 
photographers generally, including even former 
opponents, regarded as sound doctrine. 

I had just, as I have said, concluded reading 
this article, and had been revolving those ideas 
in my mind, when I took up another journal, 
and read a paper which had been brought be- 
fore the Edinburgh Society by Mr. Slight, and 
which was entitied "Concerning Art-Photo- 
graphy." In this paper I found all the ail- 
ments against " composition " or combination 
revived, as though they had been never^discussed 
or exploded. Let me here remark, that I should 
be sorry to say one word which might seem 
disrespectful to Mr. Slight, whom I have not 
the happiness to know, but who is, I doubt not, 
a very worthy gentleman. His paper contains 
a calm and fair expression of certain opinions. 
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and it is with these and their soundness, or the I 
contrary, that I am concerned. I hope it is 
possible, amongst photographers, to differ in 
opinion without entering into personal quarrels. 
Well, Mr. Slight's opinions appear to me to be 
erroneous, and calculated to retard the progress 
of our art. If Mr. Eobinson's paper was prac- 
tical, and gave an excellent recipe for cooking 
mj figurative hare, Mr. Slight's stopped me at 
the threshold of mj operations hj insinuating, 
that, in catching the hare, I should be poaching, 
and that, moreover, it would prove very unsa- 
tis^iEu;tor7 food. 

To drop the metaphor, Mr. Slight urges 
against " composition-photography " that it is 
imtrue. His arguments bring us back to a point 
which I had imagined was, amongst photagra- 
phers at least, definitely settled, namely the 
sphere and scope of photography in pictorial 
art. The general subject is a wide one, but a 
discussion of Mr. Slight's objections to " com- 
position" will pretty well cover the general 
principles iuvolved in the larger question. His 
first objection is on the score of fitness. He 
says, that a statue carved in ice, however 
fikilfufly done, would offend, rather than please, 
because of the want of a sense of fitness in the 
material for rendering of sculptured forms. The 
argument here, so far as it is derived from the 
unfitness of the material, at once falls to the 
ground, because the material upon which the 
photograph is produced is the same as that of 
which an engraving is printed. But I appre- 
hend that the illustration is chiefiy meant to 
imply that unfitness may destroy the value of 
otherwise good work, and thus bear on the ar- 
gument which follows, to the effect that the 
universally received notion of the absolute 
truthfulness of photography unfits it for the 
rendering of any pictorial grouping, which is 
due to the arrangement or composition of the 
artist, whilst the less truthful diaracter of the 
painting permits it to be employed in giving 
embodiment to any idea the artist may con- 
ceive, whether it have a real existence or not. 
Photography, in short, is to be confined to the 
rendering of facts as they are, whilst painting 
may render facts as they might be. I will, 
however, in order to be exact, give Mr. Slight's 
argument in his own words : — 

"This wonderful and almost unavoidable 
power of truthfulness to nature we are getting 
80 accustomed to, as to almost lose sight of its 
belonging peculiarly to photography. But it is 
certain that this constitutes its greatest charm : 
for, however inartistic a photograph of natural 
scenery maybe, we have at once, on looking at 

it, a feeling that it is at least true It 

would thus appear that the great peculiarity or 
"key-note of photography is truthfulness." 



Thia truthfulness, Mr, Slight thinks, may 
not only be dispensed with, but is unattidnaUe 
in painting. He says : — " In the older art of 
painting, the artist took nature for his model, 
and was able, by the addition of inteiestiBg 
and possible accessories or the omission of un- 
pleasant features, to compose a picture, m 
some respects, more beautiful as a work of art 
than could have been achieved by a litenl 
rendering of the various objects which it in- 
cluded; but the peculiar charm of strict 
truthfulness was neither demanded nor looked 
for, because it could never be attained, l)emg 
simply impossible." 

Now the first feUacy which strikes me here 
arises from the confounding of the idea of fact 
and truth. Mr. Slight seems to think that a 
thing cannot be true if it is not a &ct. Bat 
trath in art is like truth in ethics. A thing 
may be perfectly true to nature, without exist- 
ing as a fact in nature ; whilst, on the other 
himd, it might have an existence, as a fact, 
without being true to nature. I will show 
how. A painter or photographer may produce 
a landscape with figures, the latter of which 
may never have been near the scene of the 
landscape ; but they may be so correctly lighted 
and arranged, and in such admirable keeping 
and harmony with the scene, that every one at 
once feels the picture is true to nature, dthough 
it may never have had, in its entirety', an ex- 
istence as a fact. The photographer may, on 
the other hand, photograph an actual scene in 
which, by the introduction of incongruons 
figures — such, for instance, as a man in the 
robes and chain of a lord mayor carrying 
buckets of water, or a cat before a plate of 
cherries — ^which would be correctly pronounced 
untrue to nature and art, although the scene 
had existed as an undoubted fact. 

But I think I may easily go further than 
this, and affirm that, without the perpetration 
of any wilful incongruity, photography is by 
no means necessarily nor always true. ^^^ 
only can it not render the truth of colour, but 
it frequently fails to translate colour fairly into 
monochrome, both in portraiture and landscape* 
witness the rendering of red hair and blue eyes 
in the one, and deep green and yellow foliage 
in the other. If a lens of short focus be im- 
properly used, look at the gross errors in pof- 
spective produced. If a single lens be used 
for architecture, upright lines arc rendered by 
curves. If a picture be under-exposed tf 
otherwise mismanaged, a scene in nature suf- 
fused by sunlight is rendered in the photograph 
by a series of harsh Uack and white patches. 
By imperfect lighting and injudicious P<*^ 
the form of features may be quite altered. ^ 
the management of exposure and development. 
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a fine skin may be made to appear ragoee, or a 
coarse skin fine. By the management of acces- 
sorieSy Ac.« a short person may be made to ap- 
pear tall, or a tall person short. I should be 
sorry to be misnnderstood in these remarks. 
I am not decrying photography, of which I am 
a most enthusiastic votary ; but I am simply 
suggesting that since it can, and often is, made 
to ten or suggest all kinds of untruths, an 
argument based upon its " unavoidable power 
of tmthfidness," suggestii^ a sense of unfituess 
when it is employed to render something which 
has not an existence as a fact, must very soon 
fall to the ground. 

Then as to painting. Without going into 
ihe arguments of the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood as to the power and duty of rendering 
the truth as it exists in nature, I think that 
few persons who have studied the subject will 
hesitftte to admit that painting is capable of 
more perfectly and comprehensively rendering 
nature truly than photography can possibly do, 
both ill portraiture and landscape. It is not 
necessary to enter into an elaborate axgument 
to prove this, nor is it of much importance to 
recall the traditionary illustrations of the literal 
truthful power of painting, such as the dish of 
fruit which was painted with such truth to 
nature that the birds came to peck at it, or 
the story of the horse which was so well painted 
that another horse neighed its recognition, 
nor the story of the painting of a curtain over 
a picture executed with so much skill that 
when the picture was exhibited the painter 
was requested to lift the veil. These stories 
may be true or not, but they illustrate that the 
capacity for rendering literal truth is one of 
the recognized powers of painting. 

I have referred to the possible untruth of 
photography and the possible truth of paint- 
ing, not to base any elaborate argument there- 
on, but to show that Mr. Slight's argument as 
to fitness, derived from the notion that literal 
truth is a dominant characteristic of photo- 
graphy, and possible falsehood an equally 
dominant characteristic of painting, really has 
very little weight indeed. 

I think, however, that the consideration of 
one or two practical cases is more valuable in 
a question of this kind than any amount of 
abstract argument. Let us suppose a case. 
In my pursuit of the picturesque, I have se- 
lected a very charming landscape which I 
intend to photograph at a given season of the 
year, when the character of the light, the fo- 
liage, &c., are best suited for photographic 
pictorial dSect. An important element in this 
picture is a noble tree, without which it be- 
comes tame and insignificant. When I come 
again to the scene, I find my tree cut down, 



and in its place is a square, ugly little wood* 
shed, in which the tree is being eat up into 
faggots. Not very far distant, however, al* 
though quite out of my composition, is another 
simihir tree, of which, if I secure a negative, 
and masking out the wood-shed, ^rint this 
tree into the place where the other stood, will 
any one tell me that my picture is not true to 
nature? Again, if I find that, in taking a 
landscape with figures, some of my figures 
move, and I find it desirable to secure them 
again on a separate negative to be printed in ; 
or if my foreground, containing dark fcdiage, 
requires long exposure, and my sky, contain- 
ing light luminous clouds, requires short expo- 
sure, and I take one negative for the sky and 
another for the landscape, shall I be told in 
either of these cases that I am violating truth ? 
I think not. If, then, composition- or combi- 
nation-printing be permissible so long as it bo 
done truthftdly, the whole argument is, I 
think, granted. 

And this brings me to the real question at 
issue — ^the sphere and scope of photography 
in art ; and I have no hesitation in affinning 
that whatever photography can render in pic- 
torial art which is in conformity with truth in 
nature and truth in art, comes within its 
sphere, and success in such truthful rendering 
is — as I think the Editor of this Journal has 
before laid down as an axiom — the touchstone 
of legitimacy. If the picture produced be in 
perfect keeping with the truth of nature and 
the principles of art, it is a legitimate result. 
Untruth of any kind might be an argument 
against any individual picture, but not against 
the principle in discussion. Untruth in paint- 
ing would be no more justifiable than in pho- 
tography. When MiUais, in his celebrated 
" Apple Orchard," painted grass about twenty 
inches high, at the same time when apples 
were in blossom, and when the grass could not 
well have grown more than four or five inches 
high, he perpetrated an anachronism which 
excited much good-humoured satire. When 
Landseer painted a child just rescued from the 
water, with clothes of faultless cleanliness and 
dryness, Ruskin asked, " Would not its clothes 
be wet?" These were blunders ; and if the 
photographer were to blunder in an equal 
degree, he would probably meet with more 
merciless criticism. But in examining a com- 
position like Mr. Robinson's "Autumn,'' or 
" Bringing home the May " (and I would here 
beg that gentleman's pardon for introducing 
his name so frequently in this letter : that I 
can find no other illustrations so suitable must 
be my excuse), in examining snch pictures, I 
say, we have neither untruth nor incongruity. 
We have actual English scenery such as is to 
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be found in Warwickshire ; we have Englisli 
mstic %ure8 engaged in commonEnglish rural 
occupation. Every part is true in detail, and 
the whole is harmonions and tme in keeping. 
There is an absence of anything which sug- 
gests patchwork ; it looks as if, to use Ruskin's 
words, '<it had been gathered straight from 
nature." K I may be permitted, I should 
like to quote a paragraph on the subject, 
which strikes me as going right to the point ; 
it is from a notice of " Bringing home the 
May," in the * Photographic News,' November 
1862 ; and I remember it struck me at the 
time as covering the whole argument of the 
legitimacy of " composition-photography." 
The writer says : — 

''There is that harmony which renders it diffi- 
cult to remember that this is a ' composition ' 
picture, in the photographers' technical sense of 
the word. It is dimcidt to believe in it as 
the product of several negatives, each part so 
thoroughly belongs to the whole and so perfectly 
accords with the whole. Ruskin, speaking of the 
test of the true artist^ says, that nis ^ork^ or the 
' imaginative work,' as he calls it, * looks always 
as if it had been gathered straight from nature, 
whereas the unimaginative shows its joints and 
knots, and is visiblv composition.' The test is an 
admirable one ana admirably put, and may with 
augmented force be applied to the • composition,* 
or rather let us call it, as referring to the me- 
chanism, the ' combined ' pictures of the photo- 
grapher. It is when this test is applied that the 
picture before us claims its true position as an 
imaginative work. We do not see the * knots and 
joints,' we do not mean the joints in printing, but 
in working out the conception and composition. 
Let us add, for the benefit of young photographers 
who may be tempted to tread in Mr. Robinson's 
steps, that a work of this kind cannot be produced 
from a crude conception. Months before this pic- 
ture was commenced, we received from the artist 
a well-drawn sketch, in which the design and 
coinposition of the intended picture were fully 
indicated, these bein^ specifically settled before a 
negative was taken.' 

The argument with which Mr. Slight at- 
tacks the use of " composition," and I think 
fails to touch it, comes with real force, how- 
ever, against its abuse or misapplication. 
When he speaks of a picture which " consists 
of scraps collected from various quarters of the 
world," he describes that which would be in- 
congruous and untrue, and not less so in paint- 
ing than in photography. If, in the first 
illustration I supposed, of substituting a tree 
for a wood-shed, instead of printing in a tree 
belonging to the scene, a huge palm-tree had 
been introduced, that would have been untrue, 
incongruous, inharmonious, and unsuccessful. 
It would not be more true if, by some possi- 
bility, a palm-tree had been brought from Kew 
Gardens and placed in the English landscape 



for a few minutes, and then portrayed with- 
out combination-printing. Without multiply- 
ing illustrations, I think it will be readily seen 
that pictorial truth is one thing, and a literal 
fact another, and that a picture may be bcon- 
gruous and untrue in art, whilst it represents 
a literal fact. 

There is one thing in which I express my 
hearty agreement with Mr. Slight There sie 
undoubtedly fields of art to which photogra- 
phy is totally inapplicable, whether by com- 
bination or single negatives. It is not suited 
to the rendering of imaginative art. In the 
ablest attempt of this kind, Mr. Rejlander's 
" Two Ways of life," a work in many respects 
of great ability, photographically and picto- 
rially, there was suggested to most minds a 
strong sense of unfitness. The allegorical 
nymphs, with which the picture was crowded, 
were not abstractions, but literal portrayals of 
naked women ; and the unsuitability of the 
means to the end impressed every one with an 
uncomfortable sense of incongruity. 

There is another class of pictures produced 
by "composition" or combination-printing 
which are stiU more offensive and incongruous. 
I refer to the class of thing typified by a 
picture I have seen exhibited, entitled "The 
Spirit's Flight." Here photo^graphy is em- 
ployed to portray the disembodied spirit wing- 
ing its course to regions no mortal eye has 
seen. Apart from the liberty taken with a 
sacred subject which will jar on the feelings 
of many, the utter impossibility of sach a 
thing ever being presented to the camera, the 
absolute certainty that the figure is that of a 
young woman in the flesh, travestying the ideal 
rendering which imaginative painters hsTS 
given to spiritual beings, at once impresses the 
beholder with the untruth of the whole thing. 
It is not only not a fact or possible to he a 
hct, but it is alike untrue to nature and art, 
and carries its untrath and incongruity on 
the surface. All that Mr. Slight says on the 
question of truth applies forcibly to this class 
of work, and the application of the art to that 
of ^which it is in its own nature incapable 
simply brings it into ridicule, and cannot be 
too strongly reprehended. 

The abuse of anything is, however, no aign- 
ment against its use, and I think that it will 
be admitted by a gentleman so candid and 
straightforward as Mr. Slight seems to be, 
that photography may legitimately extend its 
sphere into the regions of pictorial art, by em- 
ploying either one or half a doxen negatives, 
so long as it produces nothing ineongnious or 
unnatural, and so long as its productions are 
true to nature, whether they represent some 
actual fiact which existed as an entirety or not; 
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but that photography, whether one negative or 
twenty are employed, steps ont of its sphere 
in attempting imaginative art, and the embo- 
diment of those creationB of the fancy, those 
airy nothings to which the poet and the painter 
ean alone give a local habitation and a name. 

Eespice FnnsK. 

All this is admirably stated. We simply 
add, in condnsion, a brief extract from an 
editorial article in the < News ' on the same 
subject: — 

** It appears to ns that the question really 
narrows itself within very simple and clearly 
defined limits. In the first place, it is neces- 
sary to decide whether photography can legi- 
timately have a pictorial purpose, or whether 
it should be confined to the duty of a scientific 
registrar and witness of facts ; and in the next 
place, if it be decided that photography has 
any place in art, and may be employed in pro- 
ducing pictures which shall bear tihe impress 
of an artisf s mind, the question arises as to 
whether the artist is to be limited strictly to 
the employment of the common-place appli- 
ances of photography, or whether he may sup- 
plement these by his own skill, ingenuity, and 
effort, so as to compass greater results than 
these appliances will ordiaarily achieve. The 
Tvhole subject at issue seems to be compre- 
hended in these two questions. ♦ ♦ We 
risk nothing, we think, in taking the answer 
to the first question for granted. It is in re- 
gard to the second question that we ask the 
attention of those interested in the inquiry 
to the recognition of a few indisputable facts. 
It is indisputable that photography is limited 
in its appliances. Notwithstanding the great 
progress which has been made of late years in 
the capacity of lenses, the photographer is stiU 
confined in rendering pictorial subjects at one 
operation to a restricted angle of view. In 
defining objectsin diiforent planes he is bounded 
by the capacity of his lenses. In the produc- 
tion of large pictures he is circumscribed by 
the difficulties of process, and the conveniences 
of baths, plates, and cameras. In the deline- 
ation of moving objects, and the catching of 
expression, <fcc., rendering necessary in one 
pi^ of the picture rapidity of exposure, whilst 
other objects demand protracted exposure, he 
10 circumscribed by similar material or chemical 
difficulties. These are impediments inherent 
at present in the facilities presented to his 
hand, and the question, as we have said, re- 
solves itself into the inquiry whether he is to 
accept these material Umits, or, by the exer- 
cise of skill and ingenuity, to overcome them. 
Our answer is, that the legitimacy of his at- 
tempts to overleap these difficulties should be 



decided solely by the success of his efforts in 
producing a presentable or satisfactory result, 
in embodying his pictorial conceptions. * * 
Without elaborating the argument, we wish 
to enforce this consideration on the attention 
of those concerned — ^That combination-printing 
is simply a succedaneum for the short-cominga 
of phot(^;raphy and photographic appliances ; 
'that untruth in comHnation-pictures is not on 
any occasion a legitimate argument against 
the method, so much as a proof of incapacity 
in the man applying the method ; that so long 
as there exists a di^roportion between the or- 
dinary means of production in any art and the 
conception of man's mind to produce, higher 
skiU and greater effort will be necessary to 
supplement the ordinaiy means. And, ia an 
art like photography, the credit due to the 
artist, and the appreciation of the admirers of 
the art, should be in the exact ratio of the 
greatness of the conception, the inadequacy of 
the means, and the perfection of the result.'' 



On the Preparation of Dry Plates in Daylight, 

By Mr. J. Nicol. 
To photographic literature photography is 
mainly indebted for the wonderful rapidity 
with which it has advanced to its present high 
state of being ; but at the same time there is 
one thing in connexion with that literature 
which must be laid at its door — ^the neglect of 
many useful hints and valuable suggestions. 
Photography, the most popular of all amuse* 
ments or dianges of occupation, includes 
amongst its admirers large numbers who, 
from want of previous training, have not 
acquired the habit of correctly observing and 
recording, and who,' in consequence of the 
obscurity in which the conditions of success 
or failure often lie, have firequently attributed 
effects to wrong causes, and by publishing re- 
sults which they themselves believed on in- 
sufficient grounds to be true, misled and dis- 
couraged not a few. The natural result is a 
little scepticism in matters new and seemingly 
wonderful, and, in consequence, the overlook- 
ing of some very good suggestions. This must 
be my apology for venturing to direct your 
attention to the subject of my oommunicationy 
and concemingwhid^ I have absolutelynothing 
new to say. 

In the • British Journal of Photography ' of 
April 28, Professor Himes, I think, called 
attention to the fact that a wash with iodide 
of potassium desensitized an excited coUodion 
plate, or removed any invisible image that 
might be formed, and ihat the plate was made 
sensitive again by simply flowing over it a solu- 
tion of tannin. The paper was read by many at 
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the tune, asd I snppoee fixrgotten almost im- 
mediately after — at least, I have heard no 
more of it till now. A week or two sLoce, 
however, accident brought the curious fact to 
my recollection; and, having a number of 
plates prepared in a glass bath in broad day- 
light for Uie purpose of watching the fonna- 
tion of some markings that had been troubling 
me with certain samples of collodion, I washed 
them well with water containing a chloride, 
dried, and took them into my dark room and 
poured a solution of tannin over them. From 
every plate I got a clean picture, without any 
tendency to fog or stain. 

The negatives now handed round were ex- 
posed this forenoon, the time just such as I 
should have given to an ordinary tannin plate, 
and they show at least that plates prepared in 
daylight are as clean and give as good nega- 
tives as those prepared in the ordinary way. 

I think this important fact should give an 
inq)etus to dry-plate work that it has not yet 
received. Many have been deterred from pur- 
suing it from a disiuclination to spending an 
hour or two in a half dark room after the day's 
work was over. But it is a very diflferent 
thing to work in daylight. All that is required 
is a bath with silver solution, one with distilled 
water, and one with a two-grain solution of 
iodide of potassium, bromide of potassium, 
chloride of sodium, or chloride of ammonia. I 
used the bromide of potassium, but I think 
chloride of ammonia would answer better. 
These may be placed in any out-of-the-way 
comer, and a plate slipped in at any spare 
moment. From the silver bath remove into 
the bath of distilled water, and keep moving 
about till all greasinessdisappears; then into the 
iodide or chloride for a few seconds or minutes ; 
then wash well with common water, and set 
up to dry. When dry they may be placed in 
a plate-box, and they will keep, I should say, 
any length of time. 

To render them sensitive, they should be 
thoroughly moistened ^vith distilled water, and 
then immersed in a fifteen-grain solution of 
tannin, and dried. 

Of course, as I have only made a few ex- 
periments, you will understand that I do not 
give this as by any means the best way in 
which to prepare your plates, but simply as 
the way in which the negatives now in your 
hands were done ; and I may add the sirong 
leoommendation that it is easier, cleaner, plea- 
santer, and I think more certain, than any 
method yet practised. 



AMATETJE FHOTOORAPHIG ASSO- 
CIATION. 
A Council Mbxtino for the award of Prizes was 
held, August 12th, at 12 York Pkce, PortiDsn 
Square, Sir Thomas ICaryon Wilson, Bari, in 
the Chair. The Minutes of the last Meedog 
having been read and confirmed, Mr. Glaisher 
read a very elaborate report on the pictures 
contributed for the present year, of which tiie 
following is an abstract : — , 

In Class 1 there were 86 pictures contri- 
buted, as follows :— J. W. Bimington, Esq., 12 ; 
Capt. G. Bankart, 9 ; Messrs. lAoyd & Howard, 
6 ; H. Cooper, Esq., Jun., 6 ; C. A. D. Halford, 
Esq., 6; W. D. HemphiU, Esq., M.D., 6; G. 
Bevington, Esq., 4; N. K. CheniU, Esq., 4; 
T. Brownrigg, Esq., 3; M. Allport, Esq., 3; 
F. E. Barclay, Esq., 2; J. Cleik, Esq., 2 ; Col. 
C. Holder, 2 ; Sir J. J. Coghill, Bart., 2; F. 
R. Griffith, Esq., 2; Capt. Mason, 2; Major 
Gresley, 2; G. Wales, Esq., 2; Bev. F. E. 
Gutteres, 2 ; Hon. N. Jocelyn, 1 ; The Vis- 
countess Jocelyn, 1 ; St. J. Coventry, Esq., 1; 
W. Sandy, Esq., 1 ; A. Suzanne, Esq., 1 ; W. 
L. Banks, Esq., 1 ; G. H. Hodges, Esq., 1 ; F. 
Beaslcy, Esq., 1 ; F. E. Currey, Esq., 1 ; J.8. 

E. Moss, Esq., 1. 
In Class 2 there were 106 pictures contn- 

buted, as follows :— J. W. Rimington, Esq., 15; 

C. A. D. Halford, Esq., 12 ; K K. Cherrifl, 
Esq., 8 ; H. Cooper, Esq., 7 ; W. D. Hemphill, 
Esq., M.D., 6 ; Capt. G. Bankart, 5; Messn. 
Lloyd & Howard, 5; J. Clerk, Esq., 4; G. 
Bevington, Esq., 3; T. Brownrigg, Esq., 3; 

F. Beasley, Esq., 3 ; Major D. Gresley, 2 ; Sr 
J. J. Coghill, Bart., 2; M. Allport, Esq., 2; 
W. L. Banks, Esq., 2; F. E. Currey, Esq., 2; 
Capt. Mason, 2 ; W. Sandy, Esq., 2 ; W. H. 
Simpson, Esq.,- 2; C. Stephen, Esq., 2; W.W. 
King, Esq., 2; The Hon. N. Jocelyn, 2; J. 
Wales, Esq., 2 ; Rev. F. E. Gutteres, 1 ; J. ». 
K. Moss, Esq., 1 ; F. R. Barclay, Esq., 1; 
Miss A. Crofton, 1 ; J. A. Silk, Esq., 1 ; Miss 

E. Scott, 1 ; J. Rivington, Esq., 1 ; J. W. 
Richardson, Esq., 1 ; F. R. Griffith, Esq., 1 ; 

D. Laurie, Esq., 1 ; W. R. Penn, Esq., 1. , 
In Class 3 there were 123 pictures, contn- 

buted as follows : — J. Clerk, Esq., 15 ; J. W. 
Rimington, Esq., 12 ; N. K Cherrill, Esq., 10; 

F. R. Griffith, Esq., 7; Capt. Bankart, 6; 
Messrs. Lloyd & Howard, 6 ; C. A. D. Halford, 
Esq., 5; G. H. Hodges, Esq., 5; Miss L. Rams- 
den, 4; Capt. Playfair, 4; W. S. Hobson, 
Esq., 3 ; 0. J. Jones, Esq., 3 ; G. Bevington, 
Esq., 3 ; W. D. HemphiU, Esq., M.D., 8 ; J. 6. 
K. Moss, Esq., 2 ; F. R. Barclay, Esq., 2; K. 
B. Bowman, Esq., 2 ; G. D. Atherstone, Esq., 
2; T. Brownrigg, Esq:, 2; A. Suzanne, Esq., 
2; W. W. King, Esq., 2; Hon. N. Jocelyn, 2; 
A. Booty, Esq., 2; H. Wood, Esq., 2; Major 
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Cbeal^, 1; Bey. P. K Gutlera, 1; W. L. 
Bmks, Esq. 1 ; Tke YiMoiiiiteas Jooelyn^ 1 ; 
8t John Coventry, Esq., 1; W* Swady, Eaq., 
1 ; Miss E. Scott, 1 ; W. £L SimpaNOi, Esq., 1; 
£. L. WilHaaBS^Esq., 1 ; T. Bell^Esq., 1 ; Col. 
Damford, 1 ; J. Middleton, Esq., 1 ; Miss C. 
Powell, 1 ; W. G. Atherstone, Esq., 1 ; Hon. 
Miss A. Ch)fton, 1 ; Capt. M. Hutton, 1 ; W. 
B. Penn, Esq., 1. 

In Class 4 there were 107 pictures contri- 
Irated, as follows: — N. K: Cherrill, 7; O. J. 
Jones, Esq., 7 ; F. Beasley, Esq., 6 ; Miss C. 
Powell, 6 ; A. Gray, Esq., 6 ; J. Kivington, 
Esq., 6 ; Rev. F. E. Gutteres, 4; J. W. Rim- 
ington, Esq., 4 ; F. R. Barclay, Esq., 4 ; Cd. 
I>nxnford, 4; Messrs. Lloyd & Howard, 3; 
W. W. King, Esq., 3; Hon. N. Jocelyn, 3; 
W. H. Simpson, Esq., 3 ; G. H. Hodges, Esq., 
3 ; Capt Playfeir, 3; C. A. D. Halford, Esq., 
2; J. A. Silk, Esq., 2; Miss E. Scott, 2; J. 
Biohardson, Esq., 2 ; E. L. Williams, Esq., 2 ; 
A. Booty, Esq., 2; W. 8. Hobson, Esq., 2; 
W. D. Price, Esq., 2 ; R. Milligan, Esq., 2 ; 
Capt. M. Layton, 2 ; Major Gresley, 1 ; G. 
Bevington, Esq., 1 ; W. L. Banks, Esq., 1 ; 
W. D. Hemphill, Esq., M.D*, 1 ; J. S. K. 
Moss, Esq., 1 ; T. Brownrigg, Esq., 1 ; T. 
Bell, Esq., 1 ; J. Middleton, Esq., 1 ; J. J. 
Cotton, Esq., 1 ; W. G. Hunter, Esq., 1 ; Do- 
rabgee Pudumgee, Esq., 1 ; J. Taylor, Esq., 1 ; 
H. 0. Chobnondley, Esq., 1 ; B. Murray, Esq-, 
1; E. H. Clark, Esq., 1 ; W. R. Penn, Esq., 1. 

Class 5 comprises a very large number of 
pictures, many of which are very good, but 
which it is impossible to notice in detail. 

The following Prizes were awarded : — 

To Messrs. F. H. Doyd and W. D. Howard, 
a Silver Goblet, value 7 guineas, for a pair of 
0x7 pictures, " Yiews in the TyroL" 

To J. W. Eimington, Esq., 3 prizes, viz., 
a Silver Goblet, value 4 guineas, for a pair of 
instantaneous sea-pictures, 7x5," OfFCowes." 

A Photographic Album, value 1| guinea, 
£ar a 7x5 picture, "In the Meadows near 
Winchelsea." 

A Photographic Album, value 1^ guinea, 
for a 7 X 5 picture, " Study of Foliage." • 

To H. Cooper, Esq., jun., a &lver Cup, value 
5 guineas, for a pair of 7 x 5 pictures, " Charles 
SurfjEice,*' and " Charles Surface discovers Lady 
Teazle." 

To Capt. G. Bankart, a [Silver Goblet, value 
5 guineas, for a pair of 12 x 10 pictures, " Rus- 
tic Cottages." 

Sir J. J. CoghiU, Bart., a Silver Goblet, value 
5 guineas, for a pair of 9 x 7 pictutes, " Tiews 
near Castle Townsend." 

W. D. Hemphill, Esq., a Silver Goblet, value 
4 guineas, for a 10 x 8 picture, " Kilmanahan 
Castle." 



N. X. Cherrill, Esq., a Klver GoUet, TalnA 4 
gainea8,for a pair of 7x5 portsaits of "Hones J' 

F. R. Boielay, Esq., an elegant Zlioto- 
giaphic Album, with silver plate, for a pair of 
12 X 8 pantascopic pictuze6» " Yiews 8t Buiy 
Hill." 

F. E. Curtey, Esq., an elegant Photoi^phic 
Album, with silver plate, for a 9 x 7 picture, 
" Yiew in Onneshade Glen." 

Major D. Giesley, an elegant Photographic 
Album, with silver |^ate, for a 12 x 10 picture, 
"Group of Firs." 

F. Beasley, Esq., an elegant Photographic 
Album, with silver plate, for a 10 x 8 picture, 
" Hungerford Churoh." 

G. Bevington, Esq., an elegant Photographic 
Album, with silver plate, for a 7 X 5 picture, 
"Wreck of the Devereux." 

J. Clerk, Esq., an elegant Photographic Al- 
bum, with silver plate, for a 12 x 10 picture, 
" Yiew at Penicuik." 

The Yiscountess Jocelyn, a handsome Pho- 
tographic Album, for a 9 X 7 picture, "An In- 
terior." 

Col. C. Holden, a handsome Photograjduc 
Albmn, for a 10 x 8 pictnro, " Lake and Plea- 
sure-greunds at Newick Park." 

W. Sandy, Esq., a handsome Photographic 
Album, for a 9 X 7 picture, " Yiew in Saltikun 
Glen." 

G.F. Hodges, Esq., a handsome Photographic 
Album, for a 10 x 8 picture, " Yiew in Grace 
Dieu Park." 

W. L. Banks, Esq., a handsome Photographic 
Album, for a 10 x 8 picture, " Yiew in Caasco- 
burg Park." 

Rev. F. E. Gutteres, a handsome Photogra- 
phic Album, for a stereoscopic picture, " Cutter 
Manned and Armed." (Instantaneous.) 

T. Brownrigg, Esq., a handsome Photogra- 
phic Album, for a stereoscopic picture, " Dnuds' 
Glen." 

Certificates of Honourable Mention were 
awarded to Major D. Gresley, G. Bevington, 
Esq., Sir J. J. Coghill, Bart., Rev. F. E. Gut- 
teres, C. A. D. Halford, Esq., W. D. Hemphill, 
Esq., M.D., F. E. Currey, Esq., J. S. K. Moss, 
Esq., F. R. Barclay, Esq., J. W. Rimington, 
Esq., T. Brownrigg, Esq., N. K. Cherrill, Esq., 
Capt. Mason, The Yiscountess Jocelyn, St. J. 
Coventry, Esq., Messrs. F. H. lioyd and W.D. 
Howard, Capt. G. Bankart, F.R. Griffiths, Esq., 
J. aerk, Esq., J. A. SHk, Esq., J. Wales, Esq., 
J. Rivington, Esq., A. Suzanne, Esq., W. W. 
King, Esq., Hon. N. Jocelyn. 

The pictures sent this year were about equal 
in number to those of last, but were, on the 
whole, decidedly superior in quality. Indeed 
the Council cannot expect a much higher aver- 
age than is presented this year. Although so 
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laige an amount has been awarded in prizes, 
the Council have had more difficulty this time 
than ever in making a satisfactory award, hay- 
ing been compelled to pass some pictures which 
well deserved a prize, among which may be 
mentioned some large Indian pictures, by F. 

B. Griffith, Esq., several beautiM interiors by 

C. A. D. Halford, Esq.,' and some stereos by 
M. AUport, Esq. Dr. Wilson has sent some 
excellent microphotographs, and Mrs. C. S. 
Harris some flower-studies, which, although 
they can hardly be placed in any particular 
class, yet must not be passed without notice. 

A vote of thanks was then passed, at the 
motion of Mr. Shadbolt, to Mr. Glaisher for 
his very able and valuable Report. 

The following Members were elected: — 
Viscount Strathallan, 8. W. Williams, Esq., 
J. W. Jennings, Esq., Elias Howard, Esq. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

A. J. Melhuish, Hon. Sec. 



Honours to a Fhotographtr. — ^The Emperor 
of the French, with Uiat appreciation of the 
claims of Art and Science which so distin- 
guishes him from other European rulers, has 
done honour to phot(^praphy in the person of 
Mr. Claudet, ou whom he has conferred the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. — In the 
Exhibition held at Falmouth of this important 
Society, which has just been brought to a 
dose. Photography has occupied a much more 
prominent place than formerly, probably from 
the growing conviction in the minds of pho- 
tographers of the value of the honour which 
their medals confer. We add a list of the 
awards. 

First Silver Medal. — Mr. James Mndd, for 
his collection of views in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

Silver Medal.— Mr. H. P. Robinson [for the 
best portraits. 

Silver Medal.— Mr. W. H. Warner for land- 
scapes from negatives the property of Mr. 
Grant. 

Silver Medal. — The United Association of 
Photography for specimens of Wothlytype. 
^ Bronze Medal. — Mr. S. Thompson for spe- 
cimens of photography designed as book-illus- 
trations. 

Bronze Medal. — Mr. J. J. Cole for photo- 
graphs of rocks and cliff-scenery of Devon 
and Cornwall, intended to assist geological 
students. 

^ Bronse Medal. — Mr. J. W. Swan for spe- 
dmens illustrating his carbon process. 

Bronze Medal. — ^Mr. J. E. Palmer for en- 
largements on opal glass, paper, and painter's 
canvas. 



Bronze Medal. — Messrs. Stephens and 
Knecht, of Falmouth, for a collection of beau- 
tiful eartea de visite 

A Money Award of XI.— Mr. Troll, of 
Falmouth, for a series of photographs. 



The portrait of Napoleon the Third, by M. 
A. Gabanel, which was one of the leading at- 
tractions of this year's picture-exhibition in 
the Palais de I'lndustrie, has been photographed 
by Mr. R. Jefferson Bingham, of Paris. U. 
Cabanel's fine tones are reproduced in the pho- 
tograph with a wonderful completeness. This 
photograph is, in short, as brilliant as the best 
of Mr. Bingham's reproductions of Decamps. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addrea^ to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

NoBTH Loin>ox Medals. — We have reodved from 
MoBsrs. Ottewill and CoUia, and from Mr. Hare, cef 
tain protests againat the deciBion of the Jurors in tlie 
Nortn-Eastem London Sxhibition, Photographic De- 
partment. We are requested to publish these pro- 
tests, and we ascertain that, before being sent to a, 
thej had been forwarded to other journals, and pub- 
lished in one. We shall only remark that, as Editor 
of this Journal, we should have declined, under any 
circumstances, to print any protest before the Report 
of the Jurors had been issued ; and that a protest ocm- 
oeiyed in a spirit of such self-laudation, ana containing 
such oflensive epithets to gentlemen undertaking a re- 
sponmble duty, would have been unfit for our oolomns ; 
but we can further say, as Chairman of the Jury, that 
there is no foundation whatever either for the protnt 
or the allegations on which they are based. "So pri- 
yilege or fayour of any kind was aooorded to one exhi- 
bitor which was not possessed by all, and the Medali 
were awarded for distinctly marked superiority on the 
grounds recorded in the Keport, which appears in oar 
present Number. Whenever a competition ii insti- 
tuted, there must be several disappointed competitora. 
We are glad to find the Medals are so highly appre- 
ciated as thia angry desire to possess them shows, but 
should have been better pleased if that appreciation 
had found less offensive expression. 

R. 0. — We have seen excellent results of the Sunpson- 
type process by using plain collodion, bought A the 
Association of Photography at three ahiUinga per 
pound, made for the Wothlytype. 

Alfred G. — We much prefer hyposulphate of soda 
to sulphocyanide of ammonia. 

J. «A— Stoneware dishes of the size you mention may 
now be obtained. Formerly nothing larger than those 
measuring 22x17 were made; but Meesrs. Edwards 
and Sons, of Dale Hall Pottery, Bundem, have enc- 
ceeded in producing dishes of very perfect make of a 
larger aize. They are necessarily veir expensive, as 
not more than one in ten commenced reach compIe> 
tion, throufh the varioua aoddenta to which they a» 
liable ; and in an early part of the process they take 
about a month to dry before they can be baked. 

S. W. J:— The white glasa to which you refer has a 
good effect in framea and cases when new, but after a 
time eflloreaoenoe commences and dima the aurfiioe. 
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Os another page we publish the Report of 
the Jurors, and the awards of honour, made 
in the Photographic Department of the Dublin 
International Exhibition. As the Editor of 
this Journal was appointed on the jury, in 
conjunction with those gentlemen whose names 
are appended to the Report, it may be well to 
explain that, having arranged to be present in 
Dublin at the time first appointed for the exa- 
mination of contributions, a postponement of 
those duties was announced to him, and he 
was unfortunately unable to attend at the time 
afterwards fixed. His chief object, how- 
ever, in referring to this matter here is to 
give his general approval and confirmation of 
the terms of the Report, and of the awards 

TOL. X. 



made. Thus approving of the Report generally, 
it may be scarcely important to take exception 
to any part of it, and to express a qualified 
assent to the remarks on Mrs. Cameron's pic- 
tures. In these photographs, we conceive, 
Mrs. Cameron does herself and the art she 
employs alike injustice. Slovenly manipula- 
tion may serve to cover want of precision in 
intention, but such a lack and such a mode of 
masking it are unworthy of commendation. 
The awards appear to us to have been distri- 
buted with equal discrimination and Hberality, 
and the numbers given and merited a gratify- 
ing illustration of the satisfactory exposition 
of the art furnished at Dublin. We think it 
worthy of note too, as a contemporary has 
pointed out, that notwithstanding the unman- 
nerly complaints of foolish persons, and the 
meddling of mischievous persons in reference 
to the North London awards, every one of 
those who received medals at the North Lon- 
don Exhibition who exhibited at Dublin re- 
ceived honours of some kind, either medal or 
honourable mention, there also — the Firm who 
with so much confidence awarded themselves 
a medal at North London receiving at Dublin 
simply an honourable mention, in company 
with the manufacturer whose work they de- 
clared to be so inferior to their own. 

We may take occasion to remark here, that we 
think it is time that in Photographic Exhibi- 
tions a higher standard shoiUd be aimed at than 
has hitherto characterized them. The art is 
capable of higher effects, and more extended 
application than it has yet achieved, and we 
look to fhture Exhibitions for illastrations of 
something more than manipular skill or vague 
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expressions of artistic intention. "We look for 
more decided instances of a well-conceived 
design, thoroughly well worked out, works 
which shall be beyond dispute, display mental 
power and design, and prove Photography 
something more than a mechanical art. 



NOETH LOKDON PHOTOGBAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The first Meeting of the present Session was 
held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wednes- 
day, October 4. Mr. G. Wharton Simpson in 
the Chair. 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. Bamett) read the Mi- 
nutes of the closing Meeting of the last Sessitn, 
which were approved. 

The following Gentlemen were elected by 
ballot Members of the Association : — 

Mr. W. G. Parker, 97 Guildford Street, 
Eussell Square ; Mr. A. East, Hertford. • 

Mr. Cooper laid upon the table some beau- 
tiful pictures developed by his new organico- 
iron developer, which were very carefully ex- 
amined, and appeared to be much admired. 
He also made a statement of the mode of pre- 
paration adopted by him, which statement he 
has since reduced to writing, as follows : — 

A Modification of the New Organico-Iron De- 
vel<jper. By H. Cooper, Jun. 

At the Meeting of the North London Pho- 
tographic Society, held on the 4th inst., I had 
the pleasure of bringing before the Members 
some specimens produced by a modification of 
the organico-iron developer, which has given 
tiie most perfect results. It has since been 
proposed to me that it would be advisable to 
write the formula myself, in a concise manner, 
for convenience in reference, for those who 
may be desirous of giving it a trial. As I con- 
sider this developer to be one of the most useful 
and important practical discoveries of late, I 
shall now proceed to do so, referring readers 
to the Keport of the Meeting for some cursory 
remarks on its good qualities and advantages, i 

You must first procure some good gelatine — 
the ordinary French sheet answers well — and 
place two drachms of it in a common jam-pot 
or other convenient earthenware vessel, with 
four drachms of water.. Then add one ounce 
of conunon strong sulphuric acid. Upon mix- j 
ing well together with a glass rod, the tem- j 
perature will rise considerably, and the gela- ; 
tine will begin to be decomposed. If the 
mixture be stirred occasionally, the action will ! 
be complete in about twelve hours, sometimes | 
in a much shorter time. The gelatine will 
have entirely dissolved, and the solution will 
not be more viscid than dilute sulphuric acid, j 



One thing that I forgot to mention at the 
Meeting is tiie necessity of adding about four 
ounces of water to the sulphuric acid and 
altered gelatine at this stage of the operation. 
This is absolutely necessary, and must on no 
account be omitted. Now add sufficient aqua 
anmionia to neutralize the free sulphuric acid. 
It is as well to make liie solution alightly 
alkaline, as any trace of sulphuric add must 
not remain. The effect of omitting to add 
the four ounces of water before neutralizing 
will be that when the ammonia is added, a 
violent action will ensue, and the liquid will 
be spirted about in all directions ; and I can 
assure you that strong sulphuric acid is not 
an agreeable thing to get upon the hands, face, 
or clothes ; but if you proceed in the way de- 
scribed above, there is not the slightest danger. 
The next thing is to raise the solution to the 
boiling-point. This may easily be effected by 
standing the vessel containing it on the hob, 
or in an oven. After it has cooled, add suffi- 
cient water to make the total quantity eight 
ounces, and then filter. This we will call 
solution No. 1. 

Now, to make solution No. 2, soak one 
drachm of gelatine in six ounces of water for 
a couple of hours, then add two ounces of gla- 
cial acetic acid. By shaking or stirring a few 
times, the gelatine will be soon dissolved. H 
not quite clear, it must be allowed to settle 
until it is so. Then add it to solution No. 1. 

You will now have a stock solution of 16ozs., 
which is to be used in making the developer 
instead of plain acetic acid. A very useful 
formula is tie following : — 

Protosulphate of iron 25 grs. 

Mixed solution, prepared as 

described 2 drms. 

Water 1 oz. 

This, you see, gives a developer of the 
strength of 20 grs. to the oz. A stronger or 
weaker one may be used at discretion, by alter- 
ing the proportions of the above formula. As 
I hope to bring the subject before you shortly 
in a better form, it will be sufiicient for the 
present to add that in my hands this developer 
has given the most complete satisfiaction — so 
much so, that since I first tried it I have used 
no other, except for experiment Some of its 
peculiarities, mechanical as well as chemicaL 
were stated at the North London Meeting ; so 
I need not recapitulate them here. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries through the 
me<Uum of the Photographic Journals. 

In mixing the two solutions a few precau- 
tions are necessary. The best way to proceed 
is the following : — We will suppose that yoa 
have made eight ounces of each solution, as 
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has been already directed, the same method of 
treatment being adopted if the quantity be 
larger or smaller : take seren ounces of No. 2, 
and gradually add some of solution No. 1, stir- 
ring or shaking meanwhile, until a permanent 
milkiness is apparent ; then add sufficient of 
the reserve ounce of No. 2 to render the solu- 
tion blight and clear. I have not yet made 
many experiments to ascertain the cause of 
this milkiness ; all I can do at present is to 
state the bare fact that if some of No. 2 be 
poured into No. 1 a ropy precipitate is formed, 
which is redissolved in an excess of No. 2. If 
it be preferred, and I think it is better, the 
two solutions may be kept separate, and one 
drachm of each added to the ounce of deve- 
loper. 

The only difficulty in the preparation of 
this developer is in solution No. 1 ; but I think 
that vciy soon it may be purchased of some 
chemists ready prepared. 

The Chairiian said he was sure that every one 
present would join with him in the expression of 
thanks to Mr. Cooper for the interesting and 
valuable communication he had just made to the 
Association. The subject was a novel one for 
discussion. There had been various communica- 
tions in the Journals respecting it ; but, as vet, it 
had not been discussed in the Societies. In his 
estimation, it was one of the most important and 
useful subjects which could come before photo- 
graphers. In his own experiments, and m the 
experiments of others which had come under his 
observation, this developer possessed advantages 
which must strongly recommend it to photo- 
graphers. It had two extremely good qualities — 
one mechanical, the other chemical. Its mechani- 
cal superiority was that it flowed perfectly over 
the plate, almostlike oil, showing notendency what- 
ever to stains. It was also very slow in its action, 
whicb fact^ in addition to its even flow, was a great 
advantage in the prevention of stains. Every one 
present was aware that in the use of the ordinary 
iron developer, if there were the slightest arrest- 
ing of the now of the fluid; a mark on the plate 
was sure to follow ; but with this developer the 
commencement of the* action was so slow that 
even if by accident there was a slight wave, a 
little hesitation in the flow, the matter could be 
rectified and no noticeable stain produced. T^en, 
chemically, from its oiganic character, it enabled 
tiiem to get a greater degree of density, a greater 
degree of non-actinic qualit}'. The negative was 
browner, and less permeable to light than when 
the ordLoary iron aeveloper was uaed. In. many 
instances he had seen perfect printing-density 
with one application of this developer, without 
the use of any free silver or any further intensify- 
ing. It appeared to him, therefore, that with 
such a developer they had a subject for very in- 
terestixic' experiments ; and probably, as there had 
been a little difficulty in its preparation, some of 
the Members would be able to suggest conaidera- 
tiona in reference to it which would be useful 
toalL 



Mr. BocKBTT inquired whether, from experi- 
ence, Mr. Cooper could prepare the solution so as 
slwtm to give the same results. 

Mr. CoopsB said he could. In making a deve- 
loper in the way mentioned by Mr. Carey Lea, 
the same tiresome performance had to be gone 
through each time, and alwa^rs with the chance 
of feuiure ; but with this solution, he thought the 
probability of failure was very small indeed. AU 
that had to be done was to dissolve the sulphate 
of iron in water, and then use a portion of the 
mixed solution instead of ordinary acetic add. 

Mr. BocKETT remarked that, it seemed to him, 
in all cases where suluhate of iron was used with 
water, after a while tne solution would begin to 
decompose. 

Mr. Cooper said he now understood Mr. Boe- 
kett*s question to be — ^would the solution which 
he prepared keep ? In reply he would say that 
he had used a portion of solution immediately after 
it was made, and another portion of the same so- 
lution a fortnight afterwards, and had found no 
diflerence in the results. In some of his experi- 
ments, when he simply used ^latine dissolved in 
acetic add, if he placed more in solution than he 
actually wanted, a deposit was formed When it had 
stood lor a day. Another difficulty which he also 
found was, that it was almost impossible to filter 
the developer ; but with the preparation he had 
mentioned the solution was easily filtered, and so 
far retained its properties that some which he had 
had for five weets gave no different result than that 
the picture was slightly more yellow in colour. In 
answer to further inquiries^ ne observed that he 
had not found it stringy at all ; the solution was 
almost as limpid as pure water. 

^Ir. BocKETT asked how it would bear the ad- 
dition of silver for intensification. 

Mr. Cooper said he had forgotten to mention 
that if a smaQ proportion of silver only were added^ 
the development mi^ht be continued without any 
more restraining acid. For ordinary intensifica- 
tion he used some of the same developer^ 

Mr. BocKETT could not see what was gained 
by the use of dtric add, seeing that Mr. Cooper 
had such a restrainer as sulphuric add. 

Mr. Cooper replied that the sulphuric add 
was neutralized by forming sulphate of ammonia. 
The only restraining action he had was from the 
gelatine, and what he supposed might be called 
gladal acetic acid. 

Mr. Fowler asked whether there was any ten- 
dency to fog with a very old bath. 

Mr. Cooper said there was not. With some of 
the pictures exhibited he had employed a bath 
which had been in use since September. In fact 
fogginess was almost entirely obviated. He might 
also mention that the negatives become more in- 
tense on drying than ordinary negatives with 
which protosulphate of iron had been used. The 
Chairman had called attention to a slight difler- 
ence in colour which he had observed. He (Mr. 
Cooper) had not found such to be the case in his 
experience ; indeed he could get a brilliant print 
from an apparently thinner negative. On one of 
the pictures exhil)ited there was hardlv any de- 
posit even on the highest lights; and uam^ a 
negative of that character, of course the printmg 
proceeded veiy rapidly. Li reply to other Mem- 
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bera, Mr. Cooper stated that he used ordinary sul- 
phate of iron; he had tried double, and also a 
kind of triple salt, but did not find any advantage. 
The actual deyelopment in all cases was longer, 
and that was one of the great advantages of em- 
ploying his solution, as it enabled the operator to 
have the most perfect control over the process. 
It was also very convenient in a mechanical way. 
Very often while developing it became necessary 
to examine the negative, in order to see the pro- 
gress of the operation ; but in ordinary cases to 
hold it up to the light would result in a mass of 
streaks. With this developer there was no ten- 
dency of that kind. 

The Chairman said, a few days previously he 
was in the studio of Mr. Jabez Hughes at Ryde. 
He found that that gentleman was using a modi- 
fication of this developer, in which the gelatine 
had been first dissolved in acetic acid, and then 
the ordinary solution of sulphate of iron added in 
place of the restraining acid usually adopted. Mr. 
Hughes had been employing tliis developer for 
the last two months, and he spoke of it as the 
best he had ever known for facility in operation 
and excellence of results. He (t£e Chairman) 
saw a large number of portrait and landscape 
•negatives that Mr. Hughes had produced, which 
all possessed those excellent qualities Mr. Cooper 
had spoken of. In landscape work the fullest 
possible amount of intensity was obtained at once 
in almost every case. 

Mr. Cooper said, another and very great ad- 
vantage was that the negative did not lose inten- 
sity upon being varnished. He had not met with 
a angle instance in which the film had split upon 
drv'ing ; on the contrary, it appeared more firmly 
attached to the glass than when the ordinary 
solution of iron was used. 

Mr. BocKETT remarked that the splitting of 
the film generally took place from over intensifi- 
cation, and also from the collodion being some- 
what old. By the use of this developer, as he 
understood, no after intensification was neces- 
sarv. 

Mr. Cooper said that was so; still the deve- 
lopment occupied longer than it would to deve- 
lope and intensify the picture by the ordinarj' 
mode. 

Mr. BocKETT said he always fancied that the 
nitric acid in the nitrate of silver itself had a great 
deal to do with the breaking up of the film. In 
proportion to the greater quantity of nitrate of 
silver put in to bring up the negative was the 
•danger of losing the film. 

Mr. Cooper said, no doubt in that case a verv 
coarse and loose deposit was obtained, whicli 
tended to split the film. 

The Chairman said, this was a subject which 
it would be well to bring before the -Association 
again for consideration. Many of the Members 
would probably try the developer, which was 
simply made, and evidently possessed many ad- 
vantages. There could be no question that, with 
expenence, some very interesting results would be 
obtained. 

Mr. BocKETT suggested that the subject should 
be resimied at the December Meeting, promising 
in the mean time to make some esnperinients. He 
flaid he knew that some persons had been with- 



held from employing the developer, having heard 
that such different results were obtained. 

The Chairman said he had a strong opinion 
that much of the want of success had arisen from 
photographers' adopting Mr. Carey Lea's fonnula 
up to a certain point only, and not being carefiil 
to neutralize the sulphuric acid with acetate of 
soda as he recommenaed. 

Mr. Barnett asked whether, in fixing, Mr. 
C ooper used hyposulphite or cyanide. 

Mr. Cooper said he always used hyposulphite 
of soda. 

The Chairman said Mr. Hughes invariably 
used hyposulphite and not cyanide. He wished 
every photographer would do the same. 

Mr. Cooper said, if any of the Members did 
not like the trouble of preparing the pelatine so- 
lution, but desired to make an experiment with 
this developer, he should be very happy to make 
them a present of a little. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Cooper was very 
cordially adopted, and the suggestion of Mr. 
Bockett to resume the subject at the December 
Meeting was put and agreed to. 



DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

Tlie lieport of the Jury, aiid ike List of 
Awards. 

Report. 

The department of Photography at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Dublin, as might be ex- 
pected from the geographical position of that city, 
does not exhibit so complete a representation of 
the art as could be wished. Many photographers 
of reputation in England, France, Germany, Ame- 
rica, and other countries, are wanting; and this 
deficiency is the more observed when we recollect 
the great display of photography at the Intema- 
tionS Exhibition of 180:^, and tfie splendid speci- 
mens there collected from all parts of the world. 
We must, however, bear in mind that photography 
had then attained a very high state of perfection, 
and that it was not to be expected it could, in so 
short a period as three years, show any very great 
advance. Nevertheless, under all disadvantages, 
it must be admitted that 4he display is successful. 

The Photographic department has been veil 
organized ; spacious rooms of an easy access have 
been devoted to the displav of the specimens. The 
only thing to be regretted is the want of top light, 
without which no picture can be shown to advan- 
tage, and especiallj photogi-aphs, which are fene- 
rally taken either in open air or under skyhghts, 
with light from above. As a rule, pictures should be 
viewed "with the light in the same direction as that 
in which they are produced or painted ; otherwise 
there is something false and unnatural in the eflfed 
For this reason photographs, being nearly always 
taken with the fight more above than under an 
angle of 46°, should be exhibited under top lights. 

Notwithstanding these somewhat hypercritical 
remarks, made for the sake of a better arrangement 
in future exhibitions, the public has had aT«7 
good opportunity of examining and comparing the 
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merits of all the various specimens exhibited, in- 
cluding some interesting new processes introduced 
in the art since the Exhibition of 1862. 

These new processes are — ^the Wothlytype, the 
developing by formic add, the Simpsontype, the 
casket portraits, photosculpture, ana carlion pro- 
cesses. These new discoveries have given to the 
Dublin Exhibition a character of great interest, 
and go jBir to compensate for many of its unavoid- 
able deficiencies. The absence of many English 
and foreign photographers of reputation is apparent 
fipom the deficiency of artistic character, particu- 
larly in portraiture, though, of course, there are 
brilliant exceptions; and we call attention to this 
with the desii*e of pointings out to photographers 
how essential is this quality, and that without it 
photographic portraiture cannot obtain the support 
of the well-eaucated part of the community, and 
deserve the encouragement of those who, by their 
studies and artistic instruction, generally lead the 
taste of the public. In portraiture the aim should 
be not only to produce well-defined, clear, and 
good photographs, but to give to the sitter a na- 
tural posCy without vulgarity ; to • arrange the 
drapenes with taste; to avoid unnecessary and 
incouCTUous accessories, and so to light the subject 
that the featm*es and countenance will be brought 
out in the most favourable way. "VVe are especi- 
ally led to these remarks by the examination of 
a number of portraits and groups exhibited by 
Mrs. Cameron, which, although as photographs 
very indifferent (arising, possibly, from the want 
of first-rate apparatus, a sufficient experience in 
manipulation, or from other causes), are the works 
of a true artist. There is no experienced judge 
who would not prefer these productions, i^vith 
their manifest imperfections, to many of the best- 
manipulated photographic portraits which are to 
be seen in the Exhioition. 

The more Mrs. Cameron's productions are exa- 
mined, the more they are appreciated. At first 
sight they may be neglected and misunderstood, 
but at a secona and third visit her frames are those 
wbich at once attract attention. 

That composition is the main qualitj' in photo- 
graphic portraiture, and that mechanical skill and 
artistic taste may be united with it, is well exem- 
plified in the portraits and groups exhibited to 
which medals are awarded. In addition to those 
selected for award of medals, the studies by the 
late Viscoimtess Hawarden are worthy of the 
highest commendation. The Jury feel sensibly 
tbe loss which the photographic art has sustainei 
in the death of so accomplisned an artist, and re- 
gret that they are thus prevented from marking 
their sense of the merit of Lady Hawarden's pic- 
tures by the award of a medal. 

A cursory inspection of a number of photogra- 
phic portraits will generally enable a correct judg- 
ment to be formed now far the operator is a person 
of taste and refinement, and has nad artistic train- 
ing. Such men never exhibit what is deficient 
in effect and composition : as they cannot always 
be successful, they have tne good sense to know 
their failures, and they reject or destroy every 
negative, however perfect it may be as a photo- 
graph, if the artistic effect and composition are not 
completely satisfactory. 

Tnere is another pomt which, though not strictly 



connected with photography, calls for observation. 
We allude to the mountmg and frames in which 
photographs are frequently exhibited. Here again 
the true artist may be detected by his choice in 
this direction. When photographs are surrounded 
by gaudy borders, strange devices, inartistic orna- 
ments, and discordant colours, it can scarcely be 
expected that they have been produced by opera- 
tors of sound taste ; and when examined it will 
assuredly turn out that they exhibit more or less 
incongruitry or irregularity in the pose and compo- 
sition. Those remarks have been called forth by 
the display of too many of this class of mounting 
and frames in the present Exhibition. 

The choice of the subjects for exhibition is 
another test of the artistic training and natural 
disposition of the operator. The portraits exhi- 
bited should be of eminent persons, in whom the 
public take an interest, the principal merit in such 
an exhibition being its historical and instructive 
character, or they should be selected as illustra- 
tions of beauty of features and excellence of form. 
A photographer who exhibits productions without 
reference to these conditions, however perfect they 
may be as the result of manipulation, lowers the 
art he is practising, and shows that he is not an 
artist. 

In many cases frames are exhibited containing 
one or two dozen of portraits, without any care op 
reason for their selection, and the exhibitor would 
have better served his interest and his reputation 
had he chosen out of that number two or three 
specimens and rejected all the others. 

The same remark may be made respecting the 
reproductions of landscapes, buildings, and views 
of ancient and modem architecture. None should 
be exhibited if the subject has nothing to make it 
interesting. The subject chosen by the photo- 
grapher is the surest criterion of his feeling and 
taste, and, in exhibiting pictures which please the 
eye and elevate the mind, he ennobles the art he is 
practising. The desideratum for a photographer is 
to know when he has succeeded m producing a 
satisfactory result — and this, it appears, is not so 
easy a matter. 

It is not to be supposed that such men as Bed- 
ford, Maxwell Lyte, Mudd, England, Heath, and 
others, have never failed in their attempts. But 
they have had the judgment and good taste never 
to exhibit a picture which is not remarkable in 
some of the qualities which distinguish the true 
works of art. When we examine the specimens 
exhibited by such artists we cannot but acknow- 
ledge their excellence, that they do the greatest 
honour to photography, and are capable of ele- 
vating it to the rank of fine art. Vulgarity and 
absence of taste have been the greatest enemies of 
photocraphy, and, if not checked in time, will 
uegrade the art and cause the decadence of that 
marvellous discovery of which there appear al- 
ready too many signs. 

Landscapes, mountain and sea views, arehitec- 
tural subjects, ancient and modem, all these are a 
field which cannot be worked out except by those 
who understand the Beautiful. The mere choice 
of the subject, the moment at which it is to be 
represented, when the effects of light are the most 
favourable, require the eyes and feeling of artists. 
In their hands photography is only the means ^of 
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catching the picture thej have selected, to repre* 
sent nature in some point of beauty. For tkiS) 
they musty of course, make use of perfect instru- 
ments, and manipulate well; but the principal 
merit of their works is due to the selection of the 
subject, and to the treatment of its reproduction. 

The enlargement of photographs has been 
illustrated by some good specimens ; but they are 
generally deficient in the cnoice of models. It is 
especially important in this class of works, that 
the operator should choose pleasing subjects which 
might induce the public to encourage this branch 
of the art, and serve as studies to the painters. 
There are features which ought never to be en- 
larged to the size of nature by the process of 
photography. Enlargements may be usefully 
employed ij clever painters, who, in preser^'ing 
the likeness and the true proportions of the features 
which they have for their guide, are capable of 
imparting to the pictm-e the refinements of art, 
and thus produce a pleasing likeness from on 
unpleasing photograph. As mere photographs, 
enlargements of portraits will rarely be pleasing, 
and are not suitable for exhibition to the uninitiated 
public. 

Among the examples of enlargements there are 
two series of this Kind of production from the 
same negative, enlarged from its small size, in 
various jjroportions gradually increased. They are 
all beautifully defined, and well executed, showing 
great skill in t^ie photographic manipulation. 
These enlargements perfonned oy the solar camera 
of Dr. Von Monkhoven, have l>een produced and 
exhibited by Mr. Mayall. They show the great 
perfection of this improved apparatus. 

The specimens of rapidly taken portraits of 
children, produced by tne means of formic add 
developer, are bright and clear, and prove that 
the negatives made by this new developer have all 
the qualities of the b"e?t ordinary modes of deve- 
lopment. This is exemplified by a number of instan- 
taneous portraits of babies and groups of children, 
exhibited among the contributions of Mr. Claudet 
His son, Mr. Hemy Claudet, by a proper combi- 
nation of other sul^stances with formic acid, has 
brought out in all its force the developing power 
of this acid, the employment of which as a photo- 
graphic agent had onginally been suggested by 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte, and he has liberally published 
his formula in the * Journal of the Photographic 
Society,' so that ever}' photogi*apher can avail him- 
self of its advantfigcs. 

Mr. Whai'ton Simp«on, well known for liis 
scientific researches in pliotofrraphv, and hia un- 
fiinching devotion to the art, nctiiatod by the su-me 
honom-able fecliujr, has also published, through 
the Photographic Society, his very interestiug 
discovery of a process called Sim]jsojiti/])ef which 
has introduced great simplicity in the manipula- 
tion, and which, for this reason, will be very 
useful to the amateur as well as professional 
photographer. The specimens shown are very 
eifective and perfect, ana a medal has been awarde(l 
to him. 

Swan's carbon process is deserving of high 
commendation, and is a step in the right direction ; 
and the Jury desire to mark their sense of its 
importance bv the award of a medal. 

The JVothfytype, invested by Mr. Wothly, a 



German photographer, is another recent process 
which would be a ffreat acquisition to the art of 
photography, if it should turn out, as amiounced, 
that the substances employed in its manipulatioa 
are less expensive, the manipulation more simple, 
and that the pictures printed by this means are 
less liable to fade thui when produced by ^e 
usual process. However, on this last merit time 
alone can decide. A number of specimens, pro- 
duced by the Wothlytype, have been exhibited, 
produced by the United Association of Photo- 
graphy. Their effect is generally good, but, as 
much as can be judged from their appearance, they 
are far from presenting any sign of stabihtj, or 
any quality of superiority over the old procese. 
Nevertheless, the discovery made by Mr. Wothly 
is an important step in the road of progress, and, 
with the improvements which experience only can 
suggest, it may become very useful. 

rhotographic portraits and views of caves and 
caverns, obtained by means of the magnesium 
light, have been produced and contributed by 
Messrs. Brothers, ot Manchester. 

Although, except in the polar regions, where 
the sun is invisible during a great part of the 
year, there seems to be no advantage in taking 
portraits by artificial light, but, on vie contrary, 
expense, difliculty, aijd absence of all artistic 
eftect, still it is highly interesting that we should 
be able to obtain by these means views of places 
where the light of the day can never penetrate ; 
and on this account photographers who endea- 
vour to master the process of magnesium light, 
and to improve the instruments employed, de- 
serve to be encouraged for their exertions and 
ingenuity. The portraits taken by the magnesium 
light by Messrs. Brothers are venr good, consider- 
ing all the difficulties they have had to overcome. 
They may, at all events, show the great power of 
that light, and for this reason they illustrate a 
very interesting scientific experiment. 

One of the most curious novelties in the photo- 
graphic exhibition is the production of what are 
called ca^t portraits, specimens of which are con- 
tributed by Mr. Swan, the inventor. For such a 
realljr ingenious, original, and scientific contriv- 
ance it seems that the author might have found 
a more appropriate name, designating more pro- 
perly the principles upon which it is based, and 
the manner of its construction. It is, in fact, 
neither more nor less than a real stereoscope, in a 
dillerent form from that well-known instrument 

Without being conscious of it, the observer has 
before his eyes, as in the ordinary stereoscope, a 
picture composed of two difibrent photographs 
supei'posed, each one separately visible to one 
eye and invisible to the other. These two picture?, 
placed at right angles on the two sides of two 
i-ectangular prisms, with their hypothenuse in 
contact forming a quadrangular block of glass, are 
covered to the eye, one from the back surface by 
refraction, and the other from its hypothenuses by 
reflexion, after having been refracted upon it by 
the other prism. By the optical law of the angle 
of incidence and reflection the reflected ima^ is 
seen only by one eye, tiie axis of which coincides 
with the refracted, ray, and is invisible to the 
other eye j and by the law of refraction the other 
image is seen only by the eye, the axis of which coin- 
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cid€9wkhthe refracted ray, and is invisible to the 
othi^. So tliat when tlie observer i^ placed 
exactly in the position from which each eye has 
tha exclusive perception of the image, whose per- 
spective belon<j^s thereto, the two linages coalesce 
on the two i^etime, and the sterescopic perception 
is brought out in all its beauty and force. The 
only detect of the apparatus is, that the observer 
is obliged to find the exact position from which 
the phenomenon takes place exclusivelVf and if 
he lose that position^ by the slightest movement 
of the head, he sees only one or the other image, 
and there is no illusion of relief, the picture hav- 
ing the flatness of the single photograph which 
represents it. Notwithstanding that imperfection, 
Mr. Swan has succeeded in contriving a most in- 
genious instrument, which elegantly illustrates a 
very extraordinary phenomenon of optics. 

In coloured photographs Messrs. Lock and 
Whitfield stand deserveoly at the head of this 
branch of the art ; the portraits exhibited by these 
gentlemen display a high degree of artistic execu- 
tion and skill in selection of pose and treatment. 

Among the interesting objects for the delinea- 
tion of which photography has been applied, the 
Jury desii-e to notice the views, taken by the 
Countess of Rosse, of Loi-d Ilosse's great telescope 
And its arrangements. 

The Photographic Exhibition of Dublin has had 
the advantage ot bringing before the public a new 
Application of photography, consisting in the pro- 
cess known as Photosculjitwe, A number of busts 
And statuettes, illustrating the process, have been 
exhibited by the International Photosculpture Com- 
pany. The inventor, M. Willeme, an eminent 
French sculptor, having first tried to avail him- 
.self of such photographs as he could procure as a 
guide when modelling, was struck with the idea 
that if instead of only one portrait he had a gi'eat 
number of photographs, representing the person 
all round from every point of view, he might use 
them each in turn to shape his model by means of 
a pantograph, one point of which could follow 
consecutively the outlines of each photoj^aph suf- 
ficiently enlarged, while the other point of the 
pantograph would transfer, in any reduced scale 
iesired, tne same outlines on the block of clay. 

The sitter being placed in the middle of a glass 
room, surroundea by twenty-four cameras, all 
operating at once, as many photographs can be 
taken at once in a few seconds. M. Willeme con- 
fiidered that thus he had all that he wanted to 
transform his block of clay into a perfect plastic 
xepresentation of the features, forms, and character 
or the person, and, this work being done, he had 
only to smooth down the roughness of the various 
cuttings, and to communicate to the model all the 
refinement which his skill as a sculptor could 
suff^t The result, as is shown by the specimens 
exhibited, has proved the merit and the power of 
the invention. Photosculpture must be nailed as 
one of the most useful ana noblest applications of 
photography; and it is destined to spread the 
taste for sculpture, which is now confined to a 
Tefj limited number of highly educated minds in 
the higher classes of society. Photography has 
reoeived another beautiful and useful application 
by the procesB invented and practised by M. I^fon 
de Camarsac. Some specimens are exhibited by 



I M. Silvy, a photographer diatinguished by bio 
> artistic taste. One of them i» from a photograpbic 
I negative taken by M. Silvy, representing a group 
of a great number of distingmshed persona, in^ 
! eluding some members of the royal family of £kg- 
I land, and the ex-royal family of France at the 
I fete champetro given last year at Orleans' House, 
I in aid of the fund of the ^^ Soci^t^ fran^aise de 
I Bienfaisance.'' 

I Photography on enamel presents many advan- 
tages, the pictures being burnt in or fixed b^ the 
action of fire, like metallic colours on porcelain or 
glass, are not liable to fading like f^otographs on 

Eaper, and they may form ornaments to be worn 
y ladies, or placed in cabinets or on tables m the 
drawinff-room, as they are indestructible except 
by bres&ng. As enamels they may be painted m 
colours, also burnt in, and unalterable, and resem- 
ble the finest miniature on ivorv. Those who 
have had the opportunity of ailminng at the 
Kensington Exhimtion the beautiful collection of 
enamels painted by old and modem artists will 
be glad to know that photographic portraits may 
be transformed into similar indestructible and 
splendid miniatures by living paintei-s, who bav- 
ins^ only to impart to the photograph the natural 
colours, with all the refinement which their skill 
may suggest, will produce the most valuable and 
perfect works of art 

There has been at the Dublin Exhibition a 
deficiency of instantaneous stereoscopic produc- 
tions, such as those which were exhioited at the 
International Exhibition of 1862, by Messrs. Fer- 
rier and Soulier, by Mr. Wilson and others, the 
efiect of which was so beautiful and extraordinary. 
It is to be regretted that this class of photographs 
haa not been largely represented ; however, there 
has been enough shown to illustrate the capa- 
bilities of instantaneous photography j Mr. Breeae 
has exhibited his marvellous efiects of moonbght^ 
sea, and clouds scenery. Nothing can more fuUy ex- 

}>ress the instantaneity of ^Ir. Breese's process than 
lis having been able to represent the waves of the 
sea during their rapid rolling motion in curling 
form with sprav, suspended in the air, and falling 
in vapour, while sea-gulls are seen nying aboii 
watching for their prev- In looking at such mar- 
vellous pictures we feel transported, as if by magic, 
before the actual scenes, and the illusion of 
reality is irresistibly impressed on the mind. The 
means employed by Mr. Bi-eese to produce these 
combined efiects show great ingenuity, patience, 
and a considerable amount of artistic taste, for no 
one with a knowledge of photography can for a 
moment ima^ne that the sea or landscape have 
been taken simultaneously when only lignted by 
the moon, which is represented above. To pro- 
duce such efiects with the light of the moon would . 
require a photographic preparation two or three 
hundred thousand times more sensitive than any 
process known. The moon itself can produce its 
own image, because, lighted in the same degree by 
the sun, it reflects a light as intense as ordinaij 
clouds in the daytime, which clouds operate in- 
stantaneously. 

Microphotography has also been represented 
by the names exhibited in the Engbsn depart- 
ment by Dr. Maddox (92), sbowiog some ym 
well-defined tests considerably magnified. SC 
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Duvette (122), in the French department, shows 
some yeiT good specimens; and particularly a 
remarkable one of a fleaenlai^gfed, piecemeal, many 
thousand times. 

Mr, DagTon also has exhibited some beautiful 
specimens of microphotography; they are mounted 
at one end of a small cylinaer of g:la8Sy the other 
end of which is ciroimd like a microsconic lens, 
generally called the Stanhope lens, but or which 
Sir Bavid Brewster claims the invention. The 
tube is about one-quarter of an inch long, its 
diameter one -sixteenth of an inch. It is wonder^ 
ful to think that this constitutes a microscope, 
with its lens at one end and the photograph at 
the other. Although this photograph is imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, still, by looking at it 
through the minute microscope, we see the por- 
trait of a person as large as nature ; a page of the 
Bible we can read as easily as in the book. This 
minute optical instrument, with its imperceptible 
photograph, can be mounted in rings, watch-keys, 
pin, or any other small ornaments. The produc- 
tions of M. Dagron are a very charming and won- 
derful combination of photography and micro- 
scopy, in which he has seen his way to a consider- 
ble oranch of manufacture ; and for this object he 
has formed a lai^e establishment in whicn, by a 
well-organized division of labour, by well-com- 
bined machinery, everjrthing is done on the spot — 
taking the large photograph, reducing to the mi- 
croscopic size, manufacturing the small micro- 
scope, mounting the picture, making the articles of 
jewellery themselves. M. Dagron has exhibited 
the instrument by which he can reduce any pho- 
tograph to the microscopic size, and by whicn he 
can produce at once, upon a collodion plate of 
about three inches by three inches, twenty-five or 
thirty microscopic pictures. The pictures are 
afterwards divided by a cutting diamond, ground 
in disks, and fixed atthe end of the small micro- 
scope. The whole process is very rapid, simple, 
and ingenious, and so well constructed, that the 
microscope, with its photograph, can be sold as 
low as twelve shillings per dozen, ready to be 
mounted by the jeweller m any kind of trmket or 
ornament. 

At the suggestion of Sir David Brewster, M. 
Dagon has produced sterescopic pictures, and 
mounted them at the two ends of the gold bar by 
Which a chain is held in the button-hole of 
the waistcoat The gold bar is no longer than 
two inches, and it may be extended by a sliding 
tube to two and a half, to suit any separation of 
the eyes. The idea of a microscopic stereoscope is 
very curious. 

ft is satisfactory to see that photography is 
extending its ramifications to the remotest parts 
of the world, and that the English colonies nave 
furnished some very good contributions to the 
Dublin Exhibition. Such productions have a double 
interest ; they show that photography is appreci- 
ated and encouraged in these far regions, ana that 
this offipring of science is following civilization 
everywhere ; besides, it brinm to us faithful re- 
presentations of countries wnich onljr few have 
nad, and will ever have, the opportunity of visit- 
ing. Photography alone can illustrate with truth 
the descriptive records of travellers, giving to us 
the history of the progress of the colonies which 



the Old World is establishing in every part of our 
globe for the improvement^ enterprise, and deve- 
lopment of the human race. 

The Dublin Exhibition affords a veiy inteiesU 
ing and manifest proof of all the advantages and 
merits of photography, and shows that the new 
art has become tne indispensable auxiliaiy of both 
art and manufactures in furnishing the iUtiiBtiatioDB 
of all their productions. There is hardl j a depart- 
ment of the Exhibition in which the exhibitois 
have not availed themselves of photographT to 
represent the articles they exhibit or tne in- 
struments by which they" are made. But it 
is particularly in the Department of Machineiy 
that photography has rendered eminent services in 
showing the mode of their production and thai 
various applications. A remarkable example 
of such illustrations is seen in the Prussian De- 
partment, showing the machines under their 
various aspects, and the extensive works in which 
they have been manufactured, with the appliances 
which have been used in their consti-uction. 

Thus the exhibition of photography has not 
been confined to the particular department which 
has been devoted to it ; it has indeed invaded the 
whole of the elegant Palace, being in fact the in- 
dispensable adjunct of every specimen of art anA 
manufactures from all parts of the world. 

Not only the contents of the Exhibition have 
been reproduced by photography, but the Pahice 
itself, in all its most elegant ani picturesoue as- 
pects, has been represented in photograpns ex- 
ecuted by the Stereoscopic Company. The beau- 
tiful stereoscopic views taken bjr that spirited asw* 
elation -will remain for a long time interesting sub- 
jects of observation, and afford a pleasing recollec- 
tion of the International Exhibition of "Dublin in 
1 865. It will enable those who have lx?en deprived 
of visiting it personally to see it in ell its actual 
reality. 

In conclusion, it is a great satisfaction to rtate 
that photography, on the whole, has been well re- 
presented at tne Dublin Exhibition, forming one 
of its most conspicuous and interesting feature*; 
this will be a source of congratulation to the pho- 
tographic exhibitors in general, a cause of en- 
couragement to its devotees, and a helpful impul* 
in the right direction, giving the hopes of still 
more glonous successes in future Exhibitions. 
A. Claudet. 
P. Le Neve Fosteb. 



List op Aw.ajids. 

MEDALS. 

United Kingdofn, 

The London Steheoscopic Co.. 53 Cheapd^lc, 
London, — For good manipulation, and great variety 
in their productions. 

Ross, J. K, 90 iVmccVafrwff, Editiburgh,^Ycx 
artistic feeling in the jJo«e, particularly of children- 

Kejlander,0. G., 129 Maldon-road, London," 
For excellence of artistic composition. 

Mawson & Swan, 9 Mosley-streety Neuxastk-w- 
Tyne, — For Swan's carbon-printing process. 

Lock & Whitfield, 17S ^ffetU-ntreet, London. 
— ^For great artistic merit in their painted photo- 
graphs. 
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Robinson, H. P., 68 Canonbury-park South, 
London, N. — ^For excellence in bis manipulation; 
and artistic effects. 

International Photoscttlptuiib Co., Old 
Broad-street, London. — ^For the excellence of their 
productions; obtained by means of Willeme's pro- 
cess of photosculpture. 

Casket-Pobteait Co., 40 Charing Cross, Lon^ 
don, — ^For the ingenioufi optical arrangement for 
producing stereoscopic effect. 

JocKLYN, Viscountess. — ^Excellence in mani- 
pulation and selection of artistic subjects. 

Amatbub Photogbaphic Association, 12 
Yorh-pktce, London, W. — For the pictures bv 
Major Ghre&ley, Earl of Caithness, Dr. Hemphill, 
Mr. Chidson, and for '* Canratides." 

Caithness, Eabl op, 17 HiU-street, London,W. 
— For his good manipulation and artistic choice of 
subjects. 

Heath, Vebnon, 43 FiccadiUy, London, — For 
excellence in manipulation, and artistic choice of 
subjects. 

Hemphill, W. D., M.D., Clonmd. — ^For excel- 
lence in manipulation, and artistic choice of sub- 
jects, 

Maddox, Dr., 2 Foster-lane, London, E.C. — ^For 
excellence in his microscopic reproductions. 

Bedfobd, F., 326 Camdefi^-tvad, London, — ^For 
excellence in his manipulation, ana artistic effect. 
• England, W,,7 SL James' s-squars, NoUing-hiU, 
London^ W. — For excellence in nis manipulation, 
and artistic effect. 

MuDD, J., 10 St, AmCs-square, Manchester, — ^For 
excellence of manipulation, and artistic selection 
of subjects taken by the collodio-albumen process. 

Thompson, Thubston, Campden-hiU, London, 
W. — For excellence in his reproductions of Tur- 
ner's pictures. 

Bbeese, C. S., Acoek's'ffreen, BimUnpham, — 
For excellence of manipulation and artistic effects 
in transparent ^hoto^phs, and for his very inge- 
nious combination printing. 

JoL^EBT, F., Porchester-terrace, London, W. — 
For excellence in his reproductions of paintings. 

Russell, Majob. — ^For pictures illustratiye of 
experiments in reference to the use of bromides in 
the dry process. 

BouBNE. — For excellence of manipulation^ and 
choice of Indian subjects. 

Simpson, G. Whabton, 36 Canonhwry-park 
Sf/uth, London, N. — For his coUodio-chloride ptint- 
in^r process. 

Blanchabd, v., Camden-cottages, London^^.W, 
— For good mampulation and artistic excellence. 

Mayall, J. K, 224 Begent-^reet, London^ W. 
— ^For a series of pictures lUustratin^ yarious de- 
grees of enlargements, and for his skilful manipu- 
lation. 

RoucH, W. W., 180 Strand, London, W.C.— 
For artistic excellence and good manipulation. 

Vietoria, 
OsBOBNB, W. — ^For his photo-lithographic pro- 
ce&Ry shown under the names of Eom & Co., Ber^ 
liny and C. W. Liger, Victoria, 

Bavaria, 
Adams, B., Munich, — ^For excellence in his le* 
productions of paintings. 



I^ance, 
^ Panhabd, Bbos., Paris, — ^For excellence of ma- 
nipulation, and artistic skill. 

DuvETTB, A., Paris. — ^For his mode of enlarge- 
ment to an extitiordinary size of microscopic ob- 
jects. 

Lyte, F. M., Bagnh^es de Bigorre, — For excel- 
lence of manipulation and artistic choice of sub- 
jects. 

Dagbon, Paris, — ^For his micro-photographs, 
and ingenious arrangements for taking and show- 
ing them^ &c. 

Saxony, 
^ EIanpstaengl, H., Dresden, — For excellence in 
his reproductions of paintings. 

HONOUBABLE MENTION. 

United Kingdom, 

Nelson & Mabshall, 11 Up^er SaekvUle-street, 
Dublin, — ^For their cartes de visite. 

Cbanpield, T., Grafton-street, Dublin,— For his 
artistic arrangements of portraiture. 

SiLVY, C.,*38 Porchester-terrace, London,W,— 
For artistic excellence. 

Hbnnah & Kent, 108 King's-road, Brighton, — 
For artistic merit 

CooPEB, HL Jun., 6 Aberdeen-park, Highbury, 
London, N. — For his good manipidation. 

Wane, M., Douglas, Isle of iKon.— For artistic 
merit. 

Manchssteb Photogbaphic Company, 14 
Bid^JiM, Manchester, — For the interesting col- 
lection contributed by its Members. 

Tttbneb & EvBBiTT, 3 Cheaps^, London, E.C. 
— ^For good manipulation. 

Good, F. M., Western-road, Save, Brighton,-- 
For good manipulation. 

Bbownbigg, T. M., Constabulary Office, Castle, 
Dublin, — ^For sood manipulation. 

Wabneb, W. H., Boss, Merefordshire.'^YoT 
good manipulation. 

Sandebjbon, W. D., 2 Mulberry-^street, Manches- 
ter, — ^For good manipulation. 

McLean & Haes, 7 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
— ^For their interesting series of instantaneous pic- 
tures of wild animals. 

PlPEB, J. D., 24 Saent-street, Ipswich,— For ex- 
cellence of manipulation. 

Bullock^ Bbos., 20 Lower-parade, Leamington, 
— ^For artistic composition. 

Sedgpield, W. R., JESngston^on^Thames,—FoT 
good manipulation. 

Penny, Q. S., 14 Bodney-terrace,Chekenham,-' 
Fot good productions by the tannin and malt pro- 



CuBBiE, F. E., Lismore Castle, Lismore,— For 
good manipulation. 

CA3CEB0N, Mrs., Freshwater-bay, Isle of Wight, 
— ^For artistic composition. 

Haines^ PL, 82 Grand-parade, Cork.— For good 
manipulation. 

Wabdlby, Q., 10 St, Ann's-square, Manchester, 
— ^For good mampulation. 

Jovw, B,.Selkirk-vilUi, Cheltenham,— For good 
productions by the tannin process. 

CoGHiLL, Sir J. J., Bart, Olen Barrahane, Om- 
tletownsend — For ffood manipulation. 

CoLLiBj J., 2 Bichmond-terraee, London,— Fot 
good mampulation. 
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Fbtth, R, Juil, jReigate,— For good manipula- 
tion. 

BuiiL, J., Anglesey-vUia, Chdtenham.-^'FoT good 
manipulation. 

Watkinb, H., Regeni'dreetf JCondon, W.— For 
good manipulation. 

Smith, J. S. — ^For good productions from paper 
negatives. 

Canada, 

BoAXD OF WoBKS; Quebec. — ^Forthe collection 
exhilnted by them. 

Hendebson, a., Montreal.'—FoT his good ma- 
nipulation. 

Henby, C. S., ieniMKTwZfe.— For his good mani- 
pulation. 

NoTMAN, Montreal — ^For his good manipulation. 

India. 
BirxTON, R C. — ^For his interesting collection. 

Nova ScoUa. 
Chambsbs. — ^For good manipulation. 
O'DoNNEL. — ^For good manipulation. 
Pabish. — For good manipulation., 

Victoria, 
CoBNSix^ F.; Jiidboume. — ^For good manipula- 
tion. 

Nbttleton, C, Melboumc—FoT good manipu- 
lalion. 

Austria. 
AusTBiAN Museum of Industby. — ^For good 
manipulation. 

Bavaria. 
Albebt, J^ Mttmc?L — ^For good manipulation. | 
BoTTGEB; Q.y Munich, — ^For good manipulation. 

France. 
RoLLOY, FiLSy Hyh'ee. — ^For good manipulation 
in enlargement 

Gellis, T,, Pau. — ^For his good production by 
the tannin process. 
RoussBT, J., Paris. — ^For good manipulation. 
Bebengeb, Mabqxtis db^ Pom.— Tor good 
manipulation. 

Italy. 
Babbi & CiNOTn, Oubbio. — ^For their interest- 
ing application of photography to the reproduction 
of old inscriptions. 

DuBONi, LoNGONi, & Dbll^Acqua, Mikoi. — 
For their skilful enlargement 
^ome. 
LuswEBGH, Q.f Pome. — ^For good manipulation. 

Sweden. 
CuBENius & QuiST, Stockholm. — ^For good 
manipulation. 

SECTION X. (A.)— Philosophical and Pho- 

TOGBAPHIC InSTBUMBNTS. 

Repobt. 
We have not found in the present Exhibition a 
large or very varied collection of Philosophical 
Apparatus^ but we are able to report that some of 
the objects submitted to us are of unusual merit 
We would especially direct attention to the unri- 
Talled photographic lenses exhibited by Mr. J. H. 
Dallmeyer ; and more particularly to a new triple 
meniscus, by which a landscape subtending at the 
camera as wide an an^le as 7(P, can be photo- 
fipraphed with extraoroinary fidelity, thou^ not 
Sree from distortion ; and to another combmation 



producing more limited pictures, which aie in a 
veiy remarkable decree nee from diBtortion, and 
of neat and equable beauty throughout their 
whole extent 

We are unable to make any report in regard 
to the Photographic Ajpparatus exhibited hj £. 
Lieseganff (ZoUverein, ^^ as it has proved im- 
practicable to make a sufficient examination of the 
lenses in the absence of photographs taken by them. 
We reffret that the leading continental mstni- 
ment makers have not been exhibitors in this de^ 

partment 

H. LLOYD, 

G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, 

DAVENPORT CROSTHWAITE. 

List of Awabds. 

MEDAL. 

Daixmbybb, J. H., 19 Bloomebury-ti.j London, 
W.O. — ^For nhotographic lenses^ and especially for 
his wide-angle landscape lens, and his triple achro- 
matic lens free from distortion ; and Honoubabu 
Mention for his photographic cameras, portaUe 
telescopes, and tripod table-stand. 

honoubablb mention. 

Meaoheb, p., 21 Southampton Pow, Sigh Sol' 
hom^ London, W.C. — ^For his pantoscopic camera, 
tourists' stereoscopic cameras, and for general ex- 
cellence of workmanship. 

Ottewill, Collis & Co., 24 Charlotte-ierractf 
Pttmsbury-roadf London, N. — ^For workmanship oi 
photographic cameras. 

Solomon, J., 22 Ped Lion'square, Londmj 
W.C. — ^For a stc^Eulj photographic stand, a magne- 
sium lamp, a large woven background, and sevexai 
convenient photographic appliances. 

From the report of Section II., Chemical 
Processes, we make the following extract as 
being interesting to photographers : — 

Perhaps there is no section that embraces sacb 
a nuxture of different classes of exhibitors ts 
Section n. One of them Is a photomiphic firm, 
and as there is a special section for j^otographj^ 
it at first sight ini^t appear strange that they 
compete in Section II. ; but they appear as manu- 
facturers of photographic collodions and other 
chemicals, also as the inventors of a new photo- 
graphic chemical process. It is with much plea- 
sure that the reporter is enabled to treat in a fev 
words of the inventions of such importance as 
are here exhibited by Messrs. Mawson and Swan 
(United Kingdom, 27). There have been two 
aeeiderata in connexion with photogpraphy, each of 
which has been, from time to time, tne ewmmitm 
bonum of photographic ambition. One was the 
printing in carbon, so that the picture might he 
permanent, and the other the fixmg of the natiual 
tints in the picture. The first we mav considei 
as accompHsned by Mr. Swan — ^not oDly accom- 
plished, but worked out with such results that 
the most fastidious cannot caviL This prpce* *-' 
based upon the fsict that gelatine, contaioing * 
small quantity of bichromate of potassium, is ren- 
dered msoluble when submitted to the diemical 
action of the sun's rays. All attempts in thy 
direction had hitherto failed, as no half-tones wczf 
produced. The specimens shown are beautiful w 
the extreme. The liability of photographs to h^'^ 
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has tended moxe than anything elae to nanow 
photography as an induatnal art. Meeers. Maw- 
son and Swan also show collodion remarkahle for 
extreme sensitiveness, and yet having been more 
than six months iodized. They also show collo- 
dion for glazing pictures, ana also for fixing 
crayon drawings (a new idea). Also a new applica- 
tion of Mr. Wharton Simpson's '^coUodio-cnloride 
of silver" for ^lass pamting. Mr. Simpson's 
original preparation would not do for this purpose, 
and we beheve the preparation shown contains 
citric add. 

HBDAIm 

Mawbon & Swan, NewauUe-fqum'Ti/ne, — ^For 
photographic collodion. 

In reference to the last statement in the 
above Report, we may remark that it scarcely 
explains Uie actoal facts. We had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing excellent photographs on opal 
glass produced with collodio-chloride prepared 
Ikccording to the original formula of Mr. 
Simpson, which appeared in the Journal for 
March. Mr. Swan did, however, subsequently 
make some slight modifications of the coUodio- 
Chloride intended for use solely on glass, which 
has, we understand, been found useful. Citric 
acid was first employed in the collodio-chloride 
by a gentleman known to the photographic 
world as " The Photographer's Assistant.'' 



On Stereoseopie Phenakistoseopy. 

To the Editor of the Photographic Joumah 
23 fiomenet Street, Portman Squaie. 

Sib, — ^The interesting paper by Mr. Claudet 
on Stereoscopic Phenakistosoopy, reported in 
your last issue, does not mention the dates 
when he made his own early experiments, or 
when M. Duboscq endeavoured to effect a com- 
bination of the phenomena respectively pro- 
duced by the sterooscope and phenakistoscope ; 
nor does Mr. Claudet state how far these ex- 
periments proved suocesafoL 

Whilst reading his paper, it came vividly 
back to my recollection tiiat the results de- 
acribed,and the difficulties mentioned, were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Henry Mayhew and myself 
some years ago. At that time (1859) Mr. 
Mayhew obtained a photographic phenakisto- 
scope, which worked adnurably. It was a 
bowing figure ; and as the legs retained the 
same position throughout the successive move- 
ments, the difficulty of varying velocity at dif- 
ferent diameters was obviated. 

I wrote to Mr. Mayhew on the subject. 
His reply is so interesting that I have obtained 
bis permission to forward it to you without 
alteration, should you deem it suitable for in- 
sertion. It may not be generally known to 
your readers that Mr. Mayhew has, for many 
years, devoted his leisure time to the investi- 



gation of scientific subjects, bringing to bear 
on them the full force of proficiency in know- 
ledge and originality in research. 
Yours truly, 

Henbt G. Wright. 

DsAB DoGTOB, — ^I heard nothing of Mr. Clau- 
det's paper on the possibility of producing a 
series of phenakistoscopic figures by means of 
photography, nor yet of the probability of ren- 
dering such appearances more life-like by 
means of the stereoscope. 

You are quite right, however, that in the 
year 1859 I carried out a similar idea with 
perfect success. Indeed I should then have 
registered or patented the invention, but I was 
given to understand, at the time, from Mr. 
Eilbum, that Mr. Claudet had already perfected 
some such apparatus for attaining the same 
end. 

The plan I adopted was as follows : — I got 
my brotiier to produce six stereoscopic portraits 
of myself in the different gradations of bowing. 
In the first picture the hand was just raised to 
the hat ; in the second, the hat elevated slightly 
above the head ; in tiie third, the body was 
partiy bent, and the beaver brought halfway 
down ; and in the fourth, the bow was com- 
pleted, and the hat within a short distance of 
the ground, — the two remaining pictures for 
producing the upward or reverse motion being 
merely dupHcates of the second and third above 
mentioned. 

The phenakistoscopic effect was produced 
in this wise : — ^I prepared a kind of paddle- 
wheel in card-boiml, with half a dozen fioats 
to it, and upon the front of each of these six 
fioats I pasted one of the stereoscopic pictures — 
say that intended for the left eye. This done, 
I proceeded to stick the pictures for the right 
eye on the hack of the fioats in such a manner 
that the two corresponding stereoscopic pic- 
tures were on the same line of diameter, and 
consequentiy always presented to the eyes 
whenever the wheel was held horizontally, with 
the spectator immediately fieuung it. By this 
means — as well as by arranging a small screen 
in front of the apparatos so as to exclude the 
foremost floats from the view — the spectator 
was made to see at one time only the two 
stereoscopic pictures which were pasted on the 
fioats immediately in front of him; so that 
when the wheel was caused to revolve on a 
horisontal plane, and the other pictures came 
to be presented successively, and but for a 
moment, to the sight, the effect produced, on 
combining the two opposite pictures by long 
squinting, was that of a perfect littie doU-like 
figure of oneself performing a series of the most 
polite corporeal inflections. 

The toy was shown to many of my friends 
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at the time, and those who were accomplished 
in the elegant art of squinting never failed to 
see the same life-like movements as myself. I 
thought at one time, in the flush of the dis- 
covery, that pleasing phenakistoscopic portraits 
might have been produced with success, and 
that likenesses of ladies made to go through 
the amiable pantomime of Idssing their hand 
to the spectators, and of others performing all 
the movements of flirting a fan, &c., might 
have had a chance of becoming popular from 
the mere novelty and curiosity of such things. 
But I soon discovered that the. range of sub- 
jects was too limited to admit of any great 
variety being given to the actions, and more- 
over that the number of pictures necessary 
to be taken for each particular result would 
make such living and moving portraits far too 
expensive for them ever to become general. 

While experimenting in this direction, I tried 
whether it would be possible by means of the 
phenakistoscope to realize all those effects of 
apparent motion in a landscape which are the 
result of real and rapid movement on the part 
of the spectator, and whether, by reproducing 
such effects artificially, an idea of such rapid 
movement could not be impressed upon those 
to whom they were presented. While travelling 
in a railway-carriage the entire country before 
us seems to be thrown into a perfect series of 
gyrations, the objects in the foreground appear- 
ing to move rapidly in the opposite direction 
from ourselves, and the background to journey 
slowly with us, while the houses and trees in 
the mid-distance have the effect of being sta- 
tionary. Now, by means of adapting the num- 
ber of figures to the apertures in the phena- 
Idstoscope, it is weU known that we can give 
either an apparent backward or forward move- 
ment to such figures. I availed myself of this 
feature, and endeavoured by such means to 
produce a series of landscapes, which, when 
viewed phenakistoscopicaUy, should appear to 
go through precisely the same series of gyra- 
tions as the country seems to do from the win- 
dow of a railway-carriage. I succeeded in 
realizing the effect in a rude kind of way ; but, 
I regret to say, my mountains in the extreme 
distance would travel at such an express speed, 
that they seemed almost to be running a race 
with the trees in the immediate foreground, so 
that it was impossible to say whether a sense 
of movement was really induced by such means 
in the spectator. 

The experiment, however, strikes me as 
being well worth repeating, the means of pro- 
ducing an illusion of motion being, to my mind, 
quite as curious as the conditions determining 
the illusion of solidity. We now know the 
perspective requirements necessary for impress- 



ing us visually with a sense of stereosity ; but 
we do not know what similar requirements are 
necessary for producing a sense of movement 
in ourselves. The phenakistoscope has as yet 
been restricted merely to the production of ap- 
parent motion in still objects external to us; 
but does it not admit of being applied to the 
bringing about the same effect in ourselves? 
Who has not had a vivid impression of the de- 
lights of flying in his dreams ? The phenakis- 
toscope ought to be able to make us feel all the 
charms of rapid transit while sitting at ease in 
our chair. I must leave it, however, for you, 
Doctor, to work the problem out in your scien- 
tific leisure. You, I know, delight in such ele- 
gant pastimes ; and the next time I have the 
pleasure of seeing you, I shall expect you to 
make me believe I am going up in a balloon, 
even though I know I am snugly ensconced 
with you in your own study. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours in all sincerity, 

Henbt Mathew, 
Dr. H. G. Wright, M.D., &c. 



Photography anvd, the ' Popular Science 
Review,* 
Wb have always pleasure in bringing before 
our readers the comments and opinions of the 
unscientific press of the country on photo- 
graphy, and it affords us still greater pleasure 
to reproduce the articles which appear in the 
contemporary scientific but non -photographic 
press. The ' Popular Science Review,' a cheap 
quarterly journal of science, which has been 
gradually gaining ground in public estimation 
during the few years in which it has been 
issued, has always devoted a certain portion of 
its pages to a record of the progress of photo- 
graphy. The last number, issued on tiie Ist 
of October, contains an article by the editor, 
Dr. Lawson, marked by a genial appreciation 
of the importance of our art, which will be 
extremely interesting to the general reader. 
Another portion of the same number contains, 
however, something intended for a rimmt of 
the progress of the art during the quarter, 
manifestiy written by another and much less 
competent hand. This is characterized by so 
much ignorance, and so much misstatement, 
that it puzzles us to conceive how such ludi- 
crously silly errors could find admission into « 
scientific serial. There is, moreover, a vulgar 
personality of tone calculated to lower gene- 
rally the character of the journal in which it 
appears. Take as an illustration the state- 
ment made in the first paragraph of the photo- 
graphic risumi, that Mr. Fox Talbot has the 
merit of first pointing out " that gelatine, when 
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dissolved in hot water, if mixed witli bichro- 
mate of potass or ammonia, dried, and exposed 
to the action of light, would become insolnble." 
Now if any fact in the history of photography 
be better known, more completely established, 
and less free from suspicion or doubt than 
another, it is that the discovery that organic 
substances combined with a bichromate be- 
come insoluble under the action of light was 
due to Mr. Mungo Ponton, who published his 
discovery in the 'Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal,' in the year 1838 — one year before 
Mr. Fox Talbot had made any announcement 
of photography at all, and several years before 
he devoted his attention to the action of gela- 
tine and bichromates. This is a fact which, 
until now, has not been either doubted or 
denied. The remark we have quoted occurs 
in a bad epitome of an article abstracted, with- 
out acknowledgment, from the pages of a 
contemporary, of Mr. Woodbury's process. 

The next paragraph, famished as a portion 
of the progress of photography during ttie last 
three months, is the announcement that Pro- 
fessor Miller, well known to scientific men 
as the able Professor of Chemistry at King's 
College, is the ** American author of a recently 
published work on chemistry," and that he 
has been engaged in a series of experiments on 
the photographic transparency of bodies. These 
experiments, referred to as novelties, were de- 
tailed at the Royal Institution upwards of two 
years and a half ago. 

The next "novelty" is still more comical 
than those to which we have referred. We 
are informed of the recent discovery of an 
American gentleman, of a method to obviate 
the tendency which some collodions have to 
form wavy lines when the plate is coated, 
which remedy consists in tiie addition to 
each ounce of collodion of "ten drops of 
chloroform" ! It must be familiar to every 
photographer of any standing that this remedy 
was proposed at the Photographic Society, by 
Mr. Shadbolt, at least ten years ago, and pub- 
lished at that time in all the existing photo- 
graphic journals. As a harmless piece of 
empiricism, it attracted some little attention at 
the time, but soon passed out of use as effecting 
neither good nor harm. That such a sugges- 
tion should have been made in the early days 
of the art, when Httlo of the nature of its 
agents was known, is not, perhaps, surprising, 
but that it should be revived, ten years after- 
wards, in a scientific quarterly journal is some- 
thing as preposterous as it is lamentable. The 
explanation, however, is simple ; the compiler 
of this summary abstracts his matter, and, as 
we have before said, without acknowledgment, 
from any source to which he has access ; but, 



being profoundly ignorant of the subject on 
which he writes, he compiles without discri- 
mination, exercising no winnowing operation, 
and, by the bad luck which often attends the in- 
capable,hestumbles on blunders more frequently 
than on facts. We should not have felt it ne- 
cessary, perhaps, to speak so strongly of honest 
ignorance, however inexcusable in such a place^ 
if we had not also noticed the presence of a 
petty spite and personal feeling which renders 
the " Summary" clearly traceable to one source. 
This is manifested by several of the comments, 
and especially by the misstatements and false 
suggestions made in reference to* the recent 
North London awards, into the details of which, 
as they possess no scientific interest, we have 
neither space nor inclination to enter. 

Turning from this unsatisfactory portion of 
the * Popular Science Eeview,' we revert with 
pleasure to the genial and appreciative article 
of the editor, on " Photography and some of 
its Applications." The best commentary we 
can offer on this article will consist in present- 
ing a few extracts which will interest our 
readers : — 

Of the applications of photopn^aphy to the^«< 
arts there are two or three that are especially 
worthy of notice — -photosctdpturcj the crf/stal-ctioe 
miniature, and the bumt-in plwtographs %n china 
and glass. Of these, the first, which is the inven- 
tion of M. Willieme, a Frenchman, is perhaps the 
best Jmown in England. M. Claudet, who tried 
to introduce photosculpture into these countries, 
has taught us all about it, thoiig-h we fancy he 
has not found the invention valuable in its com- 
mercial bearings. To those unfamiliar with the 
processes of photosculpture it is almost impossible 
to conceive that by any photographic appliances 
a perfectly solid bust of a sitter can be obtained. 
Yet is it quite true that photography is capable of 
doing all that M. Wilheme contends for. We 
mav observe, however, that the sculptor's chisel 
is brought into operation, and that though the 
greater part of the work is chemical and mechani- 
cal, the hand of the artist is required to give those 
finishing touches, which no mere physical con- 
trivances could effect. The nrinciple of the pro- 
cess of photosculpture is based upon the fact, that 
a solid unage is nothing more than a multitude of 
profiles placed side by side like the radii of a 
circle. If a sculptor was acquainted with the 
exact nature of each of those profiles, his work 
would be easy enough. Let us see how M. 
Willieme utilizes this fact. The person whose 
bust is desired is placed in the centre of a circular 
room in whose walls, at equal distances from each 
other, are twenty-four cameras ; at a riven mo- 
ment the photographers expose the plates, and 
thus simultaneously twenty-four different views 
are taken of the sitter. The outlines of these con- 
stitute as many profiles, which are brought to the 
assistance of the sculptor in the following manner.. 
The glass slides containing the figures are placed 
inm sort of magic-lantern, and are succ 
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thrown upon a ground-fflass screen, behind which 
flits the sculptor with his Dlockof plaster before him. 
This block is placed upon a revolving disk, which 
^ graduated. There is also behind the screen an 
instrument called a pantograph, which we cannot 
further describe than to say that it is a piece of 
mechanism, which, in this case, has a style at- 
tached to one extreme and a sculptor^s chisel at 
the other, and which is so contrived that as the 
style traces the outline of the figure projected 
upon the gi-ound-glass screen, the chisel carves 
out a corresponding outline upon the block. So 
far, then, the reader can understand, that as soon 
as the first photogranh is placed in the lantern, 
its image is projectea on to the screen, and the 
sculptor, wofking with pantograph, traces out the 
outline upon the glass and simultaneously chisels 
out the first profile on the block. As soon as this 
has been done, photograph No. 2 is placed in the 
lantern, the graduated aisk on which the block 
rests is turned round 1-24 of its circle and the 
second profile is carved out. These operations are 
repeated till the whole twenty-four photographs 
have been used and as many profiles cut out upon 
the block, which has by this time described a 
complete revolution. The consequence of aU this 
is a bust, which, when it receives a few touches 
from the hands of a skilled sculptor, is completed. 
Such is the process of photosculpture; and though, 
at first, the idea of a solid bust, produced by pho- 
tography, seems very remarkable, when the de- 
tails are explained ' much of our wonderment 
ceases. We oelieve we are correct in stating that 
the discovery has not proved valuable in a pecu- 
niary point J the great expense of the preliminary 
operations and of employing skilled artists to com- 
plete the bust having rendered it inaccessible to 
all but the wealthy. * ♦ * * 

The public have not seen, as vet, many of the 
photographs produced by the "Tburning-m" pro- 
cess; but no doubt they will soon be familiar 
enough with these handsome and really important 
applications of the science of sun-printing. Some 
. of these, which were exhibited at the last conver- 
sazione of the Koyal Society, were extremely 
pretty. When examined by reflected light, they 
gave one simply the idea of a plate of white or 
opal-like china, having a rather indistinct picture 
upon, or rather slightly beneath, its surface ; but 
as soon as they were placed so that the light 
passed directly through them, the picture assumed 
a prominence and elegance of finish wliich could 
hardly have been anticipated. They are prepared 
by what is termed the burmnff-in process, a method 
whose nature is expressed in its name. The pho- 
tograph may be burnt into either glass or porce- 
lain, out must be taken in a special manner. The 
plate must first be coated -with a varnish of ben- 
zole, india-rubber, and collodion, and on this the 
sensitized collodion must afterwards be placed. 
When it has been exposed in the camera, the im- 
age requires to be developed, strengthened, and 
washed, according to prescribed processes which 
we have not sumcient space to describe. After 
these operations have been gone through, the 
plate is immersed for some hours in either a bath 
of platinum, if it be desired to have the picture 
of a greenish-black tone, or in solution of cnloride 
cgold, a golden tint is r^uired. The image 



is now washed, either with a adation of cysnide 
of potassium or with strong ammonia, and it is 
then covered with a thick.vamish of india-rubber, 
and heated in a " mufile.*' The organic matter is 
thus destroyed, and a pu^ly metamc picture re- 
mains upon the glass. The only thing to be doDe 
now is to vitrify this image, and this is effect^ 
by means of a flux of either boras or silica. Tbe 
most important feature in connexion with tkese 
photograplis is their permanency ; the pictiffes are 
painted m pure metal, and tfiis by its vitrwus 
envelope, is entirely removed from the action of 
the air, moisture, &c. Hence there is every re«0B 
to believe that such photographs will remain un- 
changed for ages ; and if such a belief be correct, 
it is most probable that a thousand yeas heaee 
photoportraits of our Caxlyles and Teimysons will 
figure in the National Galleries of the period. * ♦ 
Of all the useful labour which photogi-aphy h» 
done for man there is, however, no one feat which 
she has accomplished more extraordinarr thai 
that by which she records the results of tte phi- 
losopher's investijrations. The story of Aladdin* 
lamp — that glorious tale of the " Arabian Niirhls" 
— which used so to excite our boyish emotioii% 
told us of no greater wonders than* those of pho- 
tography. The mysterious " genius of the lamp' 
— that strange being whose powers were so un- 
limited — ^was but the prototj-pe of another spirit- 
actinic force — ^which promises even greater mu- 
vels than those achieved by its eastern predecessor. 
\Vhen we inform our readers that the night-w(^ 
at the Greenwich ()b3er\'atory is now abolished, 
and that through the long dreary hours when the 
hmuan world is at rest, photography is silently 
and steadily recording the phenomena of the phr- 
eical universe, our Spirit of the Lamp ceases toW 
mythical. It would be impossible in the limited 
space at our d'sposal to enter upon a descriptioii 
of the immense variety of contrivances emplowi 
in the ** Observatorv" for recoi-ding the vanatiom 
in the movement of the several instruments which 
such an institution possesses; but we shall gi^e 
an account of the means by which the movements 
of the magnetic needle are handed do^Ti to u? by 
photography. The needle is so suspended that Ae 
apparatus suspending it carries a small coocaTe 
mirror of long focus, which moves uniformly vith 
the needle itself. Placed opposite to this is » 
lamp (gas or photogen), through a narrow elit in 
which a bright spot of light falls on the minor. 
At a distance of aoout twelve feet from the httcr 
there is a piece of mechanism, comprised of a 
cylinder bearing photographic paper, and attached 
to a strong time-piece, so that it revolves slowly is 
twenty-four houre. The light which passes nwn 
the lamp travels to the mirror, and is reflected by 
it (the rays having previously been made paralkl 
by a lens) on the slowly-revohing cylinder. As 
the magnet moves slowly to the east or the west, so 
does the mirror, and so also does the spot of li(^' 
upon the paper ; and the consequence is, that ftt 
the end of the twenty-four houre the p^»er, when 
removed from the cylinder, contains a series of 
curves which pass to the right or left of the cm- 
tre, and thus mdicate with the utmost «^"^^ 
the movements which the needle has nerfcffnwd. 
In the case of the barometer a aomewnat similtf 
device has been employed 5 but in this case the 
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minor has been dispensed with. The light is 
allowed to traverse the barometer before passing 
on to the prepared paper, and as it can omy pass 
at a point aboye tne level of the mercury, the 
elevation or depression of this fluid is thus made 
to register itself. Thus, in the case of these 
sever^ instruments does photography all the 
night long perform its useful office, and confer 
benefits on mankind which only those who know 
the value of accurate scientific statistics can ap- 
preciate. We may mention, in passing, that tne 
means of employing photography in the '' Obser- 
vatory'^ are aue entirely to the mventive mind of 
Mr. Brooke, a gentleman whose name our micro- 
scopic readers have often met with. Science has 
also profited by sun-pictures of the moon, of great 
eclipses, of the dissected body, and, through the 
meaium of the ophthalmoscope, of the interior of 
the human eye. 



Photography without a Nitrate-of- Silver Bath, 
— Wet and Dry Negative Processes with 
CoUodiO' Bromide of Silver, By B. J. Satcb. 

In September 1864, 1 published a process by 
which negatives could be obtained in a simple 
and certain manner, without the aid of a ni- 
trate-of-silver bath. Since that date I have not 
in one single instance made use of the bath, and 
have experimented upon upwards of 200 plates 
with unvarying certainty and cleanliness, ac- 
companied by a considerable saving of labour, 
tinUj and expense in the preparation of the ne- 
gatives. 

Although the formulae first announced will 
be found to work as at the time it was made 
public, I have sinco adopted some slight mo- 
difications, and the following contains the mode 
of manipulation which I would recommend to 
those interested in the process : — 

Preparation of the Collodion, 
Take bromized collodion, containing 8 grains 
of bromide in each ounce ; mine is prepared as 
follows, and is that which I have used for two 
years and a half ^vith a 60-grain bath for rapid 
exposure : — 

Bromide of cadmium 6 grains. 

Bromide of ammonium 2 „ 

Soluble pjToxyline of fair ordi- 
nary quality 6 „ 

Ether h ounce, 

Alcohol I „ 

Prepare as much as required, and, when mixed 
and allowed to stand for a week, then pass 
thioQgh a retort-filter. The filtration is not 
absolutely necessary, but I find it a certain 
cure for the transparent spots respecting which 
8o many complaints were made last summer. 

When the above bromized collodion is ready 
for use, take crystallized nitrate of silver 12 
grains, reduce it to a fine powder in a glass 



mortar, and then add one or two drops of 
water, or say sufficient to produce a kind of 
pulp ; then, in a yellow or non-actinic light, 
mix the collodion with the silver, stirring with 
a glass rod or pestle, as the mixture is being 
poured into the bottle intended for its recep- 
tion, then shako tip well, and allow to stand. 

In an hour it is ready for use, and should be 
decanted into another bottle for use in coating 
the plates. It has been suggested that the 
nitrate of silver should be dissolved in alcohol, 
and then mixed with the collodion. This 
plan, doubtless, would work well, but I prefer 
to be satisfied that the bromized collodion] is 
in perfect condition before adding the nitrate 
of silver, for afterwards I do not believe it pos- 
sible to remove any defect in the preparation. 

Another mode of producing a collodion for 
use without a bath is by forming bromide of 
silver by precipitation from aqueous solutions 
of bromide, potassium, and nitrate of silver, 
then washing the precipitate in alcohol until 
water is eradicated, and adding to plain collodion 
sufficient to produce a creamy film. 

To render this method most successful it is 
desirable to add to the collodion a few drops 
of an alcoholic saturated solution of bromide 
of cadmium. I do not adopt this mode of pre- 
paring coUodio-bromide of silver, but give the 
suggestion for the use of those who may make 
the experiment. 

Having tried each way, I prefer the original 
method, t. e. that of adding nitrate of silver 
to bromized collodion in the proportion above 
mentioned; and fortunately it boasts of a further 
advantage, viz. that of occupying less time in 
practice than in description. 

Use of tlie Collodion in a Wet State. 

Take a perfectly clean plate of glass free 
from scratches, tip the edges for an eighth of 
an inch with a solution of 1 grain of india- 
rubber in 1 ounce of benzine, and then coat 
with the coUodio-bromide of silver, allow to set 
the usual time, and then place in a dish of water 
until the groasy appearance has vanished. 

If warm water can be obtained conveniently, 
use it in preference, there being a great saving 
in time, and the plates are more sensitive. 

When the water flows freely over the film, 
take the plate out of the dish, wipe the back, 
and drain for a moment upon a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, then place in the dark-slide for 
exposure in the camera. 

Expose a little longer than wet collodion 
with nitrate bath before development, wet the 
film with a little water, and pour over 

Frotosulphate of iron .... 25 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid 25 minims. 

Water 1 ounce. 
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to 3 drachms of which add 2 drops of solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, 20 grains to 1 ounce 
of distilled water. 

The image appears quickly, and in every 
respect like an ordinaiy wet plate, and a few 
trials will show the proper exposure. 

Intensification may be accomplished by any 
of the methods adapted to wet plates, — and 
the fixing with cyanide of potassium, 20 grains 
to the ounce of water. 

Use of the Colhdio-Bromid^ of Silver in the 
prejparation of Tannin Plates. 

Coat a clean plate of glass, previously nipped 
at both edges with india-rubber in benzine, 
with collodio-bromide of silver, and when the 
film has set, place in a tank of water; then 
coat another plate, which also place in the tank 
until the number required is completed. 

Then have ready a dish of water from the 
kettle, as hot as the hand can bear. Take the 
plates out of the tank in rotation, and place 
them in the hot water for about thirty se- 
conds, and then in a bath of tannin solution, 
15 grains to the ounce of water, well filtered, 
or in the following solution, suggested to me 
by Mr. Verity, of Manchester, which I find 
superior to the ordinary tannin solution, 
viz.; — 

Tannin * . . . 10 grains, 

Gallic acid 5 „ 

Water 1 ounce, 

Grape sugar 5 grains. 

Alcohol 10 minims. 

Prepare qitantum suff. oa follows: — Dis- 
Bolve the tannin in a portion of the water, and 
filter ; dissolve the gaUic acid by heat in another 
portion, and, when filtered, mix with the tan- 
nin, then add the grape sugar, and again 
^ter ; the alcohol may now be added, and it is 
ready for use. 

If the plate is allowed to remain in the 
above solution three minutes, and is properly 
exposed, verj' little intensification is necessary. 
"When ready, take out the plate, and drain 
and dry evenly and quickly in any convenient 
and suitable manner. I have a drying-box 
with hot water over, the plates standing in 
racks, and the whole closed up with a door. 

Expose about one half the time required for 
tannin plates with bromo-iodized collodion. 

Development. — Prepare the following solu- 
tions : — 

No. 1. — ^Alcohol i ounce. 

Water | „ 

No. 2. — Carbonate of ammonia 40 grains, 
Water 20 ounces. 

Nx). 3. — Pyrogallic acid .... 96 grains, 
Alcohol 1 ounce. 



No. 4, — Bromide of potassium 10 grains, 
Water 1 ounce. 

No. 5. — ^Nitrate of silver .... 30 grains, 

Citric acid 15 „ 

Distilled water .... 1 ounce. 

Pour over the dry plate once or twice suffi- 
cient of No. 1 to cover it, and then return to 
the bottle for use with the next plate. 

Then place in a dish of water until the 
greasy appearance has vanished. 

Then pour over evenly sufiicient of No. 2, 
with a few drops of No. 3, and two drops of 
No. 4 added, and wave to ondfro with a rock- 
ing motion. 

The image should very soon appear, and may 
be developed until the sliadows become sUgM^ 
tinged, then wash surface and back of plate 
freely with water, and rinse surface and back 
with a little very dilute acetic acid (say two 
drops glacial acid to 1 ounce water), wash off 
the acid ; and if any intensification is required, 
it may be eifected by adding to (say) two 
drachms water three drops No. 3 and three 
drops No. 5 solutions. 

When sufficiently dense, wash and fix with 
cyanide of the same strength as for the wet 
plates, and wash thoroughly afterwards. 

Strong cyanide solution answers better than 
weak. When the latter is used, I have foimd 
a tendency in the films to split up on dryitig. 
which has not happened when strong cyanide 
has been used. 

The above is an unreserved statement of the 
process by which I have worked, and is aC' 
companied by prints from negatives pro- 
duced by it, which probably the editor will 
criticise according to their merits ; they arc 
only the productions of a hurried trip in the 
Lake district, and from untouched negatives. 

I shall bo happy to furnish through you 
any further information that may be of as- 
sistance to those who give the process a trial 
— Photographic News. 

Herr WdthJy's Formula for Negatives. 
When we first heard of the Wothlytype, we 
were informed of the extreme beauty of the 
negatives from which his prints were taken; 
and having been permitted to inspect them, 
were astonished at their delicacy and great ex- 
cellence. Colonel Wortley has published the 
follovring details of Herr Wothly's manipula- 
tion in the 'News.' We heartily hope that the 
Association which holds his patent may meet 
with the same degree of success which has 
attended the discoverer of the process. 

<* The Collodion.— In 4 lbs. of alcohol, of from 
90 to 95 per cent., dissolve 680 grains of iodide 
of ammomum, 240 grains of bromide of cadmiuB; 
and 120 grains of ic^de of cadmium. 
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" To tlie solution add 5 lbs. of absolute ether 
and 2 J- ounces of pyroxyline, and agitate until the 
cotton is dissolved; then add 1 drachm of dis- 
tilled water, and leave the whole to stand a few 
days to settle. This collodion is very sensitive, 
and may be kept for some months without loss of 
sensitiveness. 

'^ A common fault in the manufacture of collo- 
dion is the addition of too small a proportion of 
pyroxyline, and the collodion is consequently too 
thin ; and this is the reason that the neo^atives do 
not readily acquire sufficient density. By adding 
a little cotton to a thin collodion, the photographer 
may readily ascertain its importance in conferring 
vigour on the negative. It may happen that even 
collodion prepared after my receipt does not pro- 
duce the desired effect, in which case a further ad- 
dition of pyroxyline is necessary, continuing the 
addition until the desired result is obtained. I 
own,, therefore, that it is not possible to state the 
unfailing proportion of pyrox^ine, from the slight 
variations which exist m its quality. We have 
the means, however, of correction by making ad- 
ditions imtil sufficient strength in the negative -is 
gained. 

" The proportion of ether and alcohol must not, 
however, be changed, as a larger proportion of al- 
cohol, for instance, would tend to produce weak 
pictures. Thick collodion has, beside, the advan- 
tage of securing on defective plates pood negatives. 
The collodion should be poured slowly and quietly 
on the plate, in order to produce an even, thick, 
and perfect film — a condition of the first impor- 
tance in securing a clean and perfect negative. 
It is important for this and all photographic 
operations that the temperature of the laboratory 
should be kept at about 16° or 16° Reaumur : any 
deviation from this will interfere with the pro- 
duction of good negatives. 

" Preparation of the Silver Bailu — Dissolve 
1 lb. of double crystallized nitrate of silver in 
12 lbs. of distilled water. Next dissolve 5 or 
6 grains of iodide of ammonium in 1 oz. of dis- 
tilled water. Add this to the silver solution and 
agitate; the turbidity caused at first will dis- 
appear in an hour, and the solution will become 
clear. ^Mien clear, hut not sooner, the silver bath 
must be carefully filtered. Now add to it from 
10 to 15 drops of chemicalh'- pure nitric acid. It 
is very important to add the acid in the order 
above mentioned, after the iodide of ammonium 
has been added and the solution filtered, as other- 
"wise a larger proportion of iodide of silver will be 
dissolved than is necessaiy to the satisfactory 
working of the bath ; in which case a larger pro- 
portion of nitric acid wiU be necessarv to avoid 
any tendency to fog or mistiness, an J this will 
sometimes cause the film to leave tlie pkte. Any 
addition of acetic acid to the bath is not to be re- 
commended, as it diminiBhes the sensitiveness. 

" When, after a lengthened use, the silver bath 
no longer produces the desired result, from the 
accumulation of double salts, iodide of silver, &c., 
dilute it with half its bulk of distilled water, and 
after allowing the precipitated iodide of silver to 
settle for a few days, filter it, then evaporate on a 
water-bath to its original bulk ; this removes ether 
and alcohol as well as water. Again filter, and add 
ft few drops of nitric add and a small quantity of 



a saturated silver solution, and the bath will be 
again readv for use. Should there be any tendency 
to fog, add a little more nitric acid. It will have 
become obvious to the reader by the above re- 
marks that an acid reaction in the bath, sufficient 
to turn litmus-paper red, is desirable. The pre- 
sence of large quantities of ether and alcohol pro- 
duces streajKS and stains, and the evaporation is 
valuable in removing these bodies. 

" Developing Solution. — First prepare & perfectly 
saturated solution of sulphate of iron in water, and 
filter. Of this (which may be kept prepared for 
many months, a large quantity being made at once) 
take*2 ounces and add to it 1 lb. of distilled water, 
and then add a Quarter of an ounce of acetic acid 
and one ounce oi alcohol. The use of a saturated 
solution of the sulphate of iron not only has the 
advantage that the developer is quickly and easily 
prepared from it, but it also acts more satisfac- 
torily than a newly mixed solution, especially if 
the saturated solution have been exposed for some 
time to the sun. Cover the plate evenly and 
gently, so as not to wash the silver solution off 
the ptit whereon the developer is poured. The 
image will appear slowly, gradually acquiring 
strength and narmonj-. W nen sufficiently in- 
tense, wash and fix in hyposulphite of soda. 
Should the negative lack vigour, it should be 
strengthened in the following way: — ^When the 
image is perfectly brought out, pour off the deve- 
loping solution and fiood the plate carefully with 
the following solution : — 

Nitrate of silver \ ounce. 

Distilled water 1 lb., 

Alcohol ........ 1 ounce. 

'' When this has been kept on the plate about a 
minute, and flows quite evenly, pour it off, and 
apply a fresh portion of the developer, repeating 
the operation, if necessary, until sufficient density 
is obtained, then wash and fix. The negatives for 
the Wothlytype should be more vigorous than 
those for albumenized paper." 



Tlie Relation of Photography to the Fine Arts. 
By John Mob an*. 

Although the claims of photography to mem- 
bership in the family of fine arts have been 
often pleaded with warmth and skill, they are 
still denied; the present occupants of tiie temple 
of beauty yet refusing her admission, though 
the capacities of the edifice are ample, and con- 
tain room and verge enough for all. 

This refusal to rank photography among the 
fine arts, I consider, is in a measure unfounded, 
its aim and end being one in common with art. 
It speaks the same language, and addresses 
itself to the same sentiments. It is our simple 
and unselfish delight in the contemplation of 
nature, which is the foundation of all the 
beautLful or fine arts, and which distinguishes 
them from science or mechanic arts. The 
cathedral, in so far as it is merely useful, is a 
work of science ; but as it combines other qua- 

* Bead before the Philadelphia Photographic Society. 
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lities whicli are addressed solely to the imagi- 
nation, it is a work of art. Of course, photo- 
graphy can never daim the homage of the 
higher forms of art ; for in the actual produc- 
tion of the work the artist ceases, and the laws 
of nature take his place. But it is the power 
of seeing and deciding what shall be done on 
which will depend the value and importance of 
any work, whether canvas or negative. Dry- 
den says, " The most important thing in art is 
to know what is most beautiful.'' ITow this 
first and most important knowledge the photo- 
grapher must have, equally with the painter. 
The exercise of the artistic faculties is un- 
doubtedly necessary in the production of pic- 
tures from nature, for any given scene offers so 
many different points of view ; but if there is 
not the perceiving mind to note and feel the 
relative degrees of importance in the various 
aspects which nature presents, nothing worthy 
the name of pictures can be produced. It is 
this knowledge, or art of seeing, which gives 
value and importance to the works of certain 
photographers over all others. There are 
hundreds who make chemically faultless pho- 
tographs, but few make pictures ; but though 
painting calls for talents and capacities not de- 
manded by the photograph, and which neces- 
sarily give it a much higher rank, yet that 
should not exclude our art from the class to 
which it belongs. There are relative degrees 
of excellence in all modes of art. From * Ham- 
let ' to ' Auld Lang Syne/ or the * Transfigu- 
ration ' to a chalk drawing, there is a wide 
interval ; yet each is a work of art. A proper 
classification of photography will bo of advan- 
tage to all parties, whether maker or buyer. 
If our works are not art, the sooner we know 
it the better, that we may turn our best efforts 
away from the production of beautiful pictures, 
and study how wo can be useful as an adver- 
tising, medium. The amateur may learn that 
ho is wasting liis time, and should sell out at 
once. The public may Icam that they are 
throwing their money away in filling folios, or 
decorating parlours. 

There are three heads under which may be 
classed all the various kinds of human work, 
namely. Science, Mechanic, and Fine Art. 
They, again, like light, are capable of further 
subdivision. Now, photography is certainly a 
human work, and must therefore come under 
the wing of one of the three. As a branch of 
science it does not seem to fulfil the require- 
ments of either form of science, t. e. the specu- 
lative or practical. In the first, knowledge is 
its only aim ; but, if pursued for some ulterior 
end, it is called practical, or, as the Germans 
say, bread-and-butter science. Geology may 
be studied as a means of tracing the history 



and changes of the earth's crost, or as means 
of developing coal-beds or coal-oil ; but tliou^ 
a little science be necessary to the productioii 
of photographs, and they, again, may be some 
aid to science, yet the motives which induce 
the highest aims of photography, an end wfaidi 
it accomplishes (the delineation of the external 
aspect of nature), have nothing in common 
with the aims of science. We may therefore 
dismiss its claims under that head, and see 
what fellowship photography holds with me- 
chanics. A mechanicfd art I define to be '^ a 
physical means to a materially useftil end." 
Physical utility is its distinguislung mai^ ; but 
the best and most beautifol photograph may 
claim the preeminence of being as useless as 
even the Apollo Belvidere ; so that, tried by a 
utilitarian test, we have but frail chances of 
admission to the workshop. 

We thus find, negatively, what photography 
is not. Our next consideration will be, what 
are its positive claims and analogies with works 
of art? 

There are three dogmas of art by which it 
may be tried, namely. Imitation, Truth, and 
Beauty. 

1. Imitation. — ^Quatremere De Quincy thus 
defines imitation in art : — " To imitate in the 
fine arts is to produce the resemblance of a 
thing, but in some other thing, which becomes 
the image of it.*' That condition the photo- 
graph fulfils to the letter. 

2. Truth. — ^The word truth, as applied to 
art, does not mean necessarily the foil and 
complete record of all the phenomena existing 
in an object, but concordance with the object 
in what is stated. Tho statue-engraving, ink- 
drawing, or photograph, though all lack colour, 
are still true representatives, in so far as they 
go. All human truth is but relative ; so that 
the failings of the photograph, as compared 
with the painting, do not exclude it from the 
fine arts, because its utterance is limited ; be- 
sides, the manner of its production is confirma- 
tion of its truth. 

The third ordeal will be, Can photography 
produce works which call forth the ideas and 
sentiments of the Beautiful ? I hold that she 
can ; but to a better understanding of the way 
in which this is accomplished, it will be neces- 
sary to look into a knotty question or two, 
touching the relation of mind to matter. Phi- 
losophers tell us that it is through the agency 
of the senses by which we attain to knowledges 
and ideas of external nature and its varioos 
phases. It is our delight. In the contempla- 
tion of these ideas, upon which are founded all 
the imitative arts, tiie form, colour, and ac- 
tivity of nature are a never-ceasing source of 
wonder and interest to us. Now, it is the pro- 
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per business of art to produce those images of 
nature which call into active power that class 
of thoughts which we denominate " feelings of 
the beautiful/' "theoretic ideas," "aesthetic 
facilities/' and many other names, which all 
mean the same thing. I therefore take beauty 
to be simply a name given to a certain class of 
feeling, which may be called into action by 
form, colour, or symbol. Xow a faithful 
image of combinations of nature, which are 
pleasing or beautiful, will similarly affect us, 
though much less iu degree, where there is 
great capacity of miud. The real mountain is 
a nobler object to Byron than the painted one. 
For the above reasons, I think wo may claim 
for the photograph the ability to create imagery 
which calls forth ideas and sentiments of the 
Beautiful. 

To recapitulate, photography is not science, 
for it teaches nothing in that sense. It is not 
a mechanical art, for it does not produce articles 
of use ; but it fulfils three of the principal con- 
ditions of a fine art, all of which, I think, en- 
title it to rank as a member of the family of 
fine arts. 

Virtually, tho great mass of the public do 
acknowledge it as suchr, or how else can we 
explain this immense expenditure of money in 
transcripts of nature or reproductions of art? 
What traveller returns from Alpine glacier or 
Yenetian architecture empty-handed? But 
not only have photographs a value in recalling 
past scenes or associations, even to the minds of 
those who cannot meet this far-off nature face 
to face. She can present imagery with a reality 
and force nearly rivalling the painter, and in 
some respects superior. 

I will say a few words, not strictly to the 
question. It is a very common error, that all 
we need do to see is to look. Even some of 
our " star lights'' seem to have the same opi- 
nion ; but in looking at works of art we see 
not alone with tho eyes ; the object must be 
illiuninated from within ; otherwise, all things, 
whether of nature or of art, are but dead, in- 
animate matter. We had an example of this 
mental blindness in Mr. Beecher's late lecture 
on Beauty and the Beast, wherein ho compla- 
cently surveys the living British art, and ex- 
^aims, with the sang froid of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, " There is nothing in it.'' But we may 
well question whether it was the mind or tho 
art which was empty. 

Hamlet, Mother, look ; do you see nothing? 
Queen. Nothing ; yet see I all that is. 

Mr. Beecher did not suspect the spirit behind 
the canvas. 

Ts close, I would beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the Society to these questions, to the 
end of a further interchange of opinion; for on 



these depend the right direction of our indivi- 
dual efforts, and l^e general advancement and 
position of Photography. — Philadelphia Pho^ 
to^rapher. 

Gelatine Combinations with the Iron Developer, 

By Nelson K. Cherriee*. 

Havdto read, with much interest, the details 
of the new developers, as prepared by Messrs. 
Carey Lea and Hughes, I tried a simple ex- 
periment in the same direction, the result of 
which, though nothing new, may be interest- 
ing or useful to some of your readers. 

It wlQ be at once seen that Mr. Hughes's 
solution is quite different from Mr. Lea's, for, 
by the addition of sulphuric acid to gelatine, 
Mr. Lea forms a solution containing a sub- 
stance known as Qhjcocine, 

This substance, to which, in part at least, 
the intensity derived is due, is not present in 
the developer of Mr. Hughes, for acetic add 
added to gelatine will not form glycocine, and 
it is very improbable that glycocine is found, 
even if there is some chemical action between 
protosulphate of iron and gelatine ; at any 
rate, if any is found, there can only be a very 
small proportion of it. 

It is very curious that two solutions, each 
containing gelatine, and one containing besides 
glycocine, should give a similar result. The 
subject, probably, if investigated, would lead 
to some considerable improvements, even upon 
the now comparatively perfected state of the 
iron developer. 

Three drachms of gelatine were placed in a 
thin glass beaker, with a very little water, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid was then added 
quickly. Of course the temperature rose very 
considerably. In about five minutes the whole 
of the gelatine was decomposed, and the re- 
sulting brown liquid (brown, probably, through 
the presence of some form of carbon), being 
diluted to about five bulks with water, was 
rendered slightly alkaline with hquor ammon. 
fortis. The quantity to the drachm of con- 
verted gelatine, or more properly glycocine, 
being calculated, a developer was made up as 
follows : — 

Protosulphate of iron 30 gr. 

Glacial acetic acid 20 min. 

Glycocine, as prepared 1 gr. 

Alcohol 10 min. 

Water 1 02. 

"With this developer, and many modifications 
of it, I found that fogging was quite out of 
the question. Plate No. 1 (enclosed) is the 
lesult of a most careful attempt to fog a plate 

* From the ' Photographic Kews,' September 1st. 
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after a fall ezpoBure, the developer being kept 
on for abont five minates, the ivhole picture 
being out in one minute; after which silver 
was added to the developer and the action fur- 
ther continued. 

Plate No. 2 was taken with this developer, 
and not intensfied. 

I now made up a developer as follows : — 

Iron about 60 gr. 

Glacial acetic acid 30 min. 

Gelatine ^ gr. 

Glycocine about 1^ or 2 gr. 

Water 1 oz. 

This solution did not give much more intcnsit}' 
in my hands than the first one, but flowed 
over the plate with great ease. "NVith it No. 3 
Plate was taken, being slightly intermixed 
with free silver in the developer. 

If any of your readers (not being chemists) 
wish to try the experiment of making glyco- 
cine as described above, one caution may not 
be out of place. The acid glycocine may be 
diluted with water to a considerable extent (I 
have given 5 bulks), in order to make it safe 
to add ammonia ; a serious accident might occur 
from not attending to this simple precaution. 

The result of adding hot sulphuric acid to 
gelatine is still, I think, glycocine ; if not, it 
seems to answer just as well. Glycocine is 
U, H. NO,. 

A description of glycocine, <S:c., will be 
found in ' Fownes's Manual of Chemistry,' 
pp. 522 and 677. 

Collodio-BromUh of Silver and Collodio^ Chloride 
of Silver. — At a Meeting of the liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, held 29th August, a 
paper Dy Mr. Sayce, entitled ** Manipulation of 
Uoilodio-Broniide of Silver," was read by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Sayce being unavoidably absent ; after 
which details of the process underwent consider- 
able animated criticism, the general opinion, de- 
rived from the illustrations exhibited, oeinff that 
the process is not in any way inferior to any ot those 
where a bath is employed, but, in consequence of 
possessing advantages peculiar to itself, it might be 
regarded m some respects as superior. This opinion 
was further confirmed by comparison of two nega- 
tives of a scene near Corwen, one a coUodio-bro- 
mide plate, the other a plate prepared with a bath 
by a member of the Association, both plates being 
exposed on the same day and at the same time. Se- 
veral prints and negatives, by Mr. Sayce, Mr. Bol- 
ton, and Mr. Phipps, were exhibited, and ehcited 
general approval. Mr. Or. F. Williams made a few 
renaarks in favourof printing with coUodio-chloride 
of silver, and passed round for inspection prints by 
that method, which were examined with interest. 
Mr. Williams had found the toning-baths of acetate 
of soda and chloride of gold, or sulphocyanide of 
gold, to answer perfectly. The details of Mr. 
Sayce's paper appear in the present Number of 
this Journal. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communicatiGDa for the ' JouinaV ind g& 
business relating to the Fhotographic Society, 
may be addres^ to the Secretaiy and Ediui:, 
at Messrs. Tavlor and Francis's, Red Lion Coon, 
Fleet Street, £.0. 

Tub North-£a0t Lonwir Mxdals. — WehareRomtd 
from Mr. T. Boas a letter in reference to the Jiuon' Ex- 
port in our last, in which we remarked on the appel^ 
ance of a letter with hia name declining a Medu. He 
states that the letter which appeared in a oontemponn 
was written by him. As it is explained in the Bepcfl 
that his lenses were not examinea for the reasons Ukt 
stated, and the grounds also explained on which & 
Medal was awarded to him, it is quite unnecessarrt 
enter into further discossion on the subject If Mr 
Ross still feels himself nndeserring of a Medal and^r 
these circumstances, he is of course quite at Ubeitj Vi 
decline it. 

C. E. F. — Mr. Mudd makes no secret of the dt^sLa 
of his collodio-albumen process ; and although, u tc: 
remark, it does not follow that equally beautiful r- 
sults would be produced by the same prooees in otlr: 
hands, it is only fair to remember that euch mdh 
have not been produced by any other dry process ii 
any hands. Wo believe the collodio-albumen pn^ctsi 
to be sounder in princip!e, simpler in detail, and mcu 
certain in practice than the tannin process or ecj 
other dry process practised. You will find an arri^l' 
by Mr. Mudd on page 178 of the Cth voL of the 'Pto- 
tographic Journal.' Some important modificstioiL* 
have been made, however, since that article was put^ 
lished, which are detail^ by Mr. Mudd in our ru:- 
teniporarv, the • Photographic News,' page 386, vo!.t 

Alpha L€ta.—*'Jn No. 160, Aug. 15, 18(>5. vou pu.^ 
lished a process by Dr. Van Monckhoven for enlargtxi 
paper positives. As I am only a practical amateur. I 
wisli to know if you would kindly give me, throur 
the medium of your paper, a more distinct transi- 
tion, as tlie formula is French. For instance, what im 
litre in English measurement? also a gramme, ii 
English, = what ? The formula stands thus:— 
• One part of pulverized su^. 
One part of sulphuric add, and 
One part of monohydrated nitric acid. 
After an action of about five minutes, I pemove tif 
mass out of the acid and wash it under a stream of 
cold water. I next dissolve it in alcohol [how mu^ 
alcohol?], and precipitate it with water.' Please ic- 
form me how the sugar is pulverized, and what kind 
as I am very fond of photography. I should like to 
know your terms for Meml^rsnip, and whether th^y 
must be residents in London or neighbourhood. Hopinz 
it will not put you to inconvenience to give me Uie 
particulars of thin process." — A Utre is 35 fluid ounce? ; 
a gramme 15^ grains. Use common pulverized su^< 
and a sufTicieni qimntity of alcohol to oissolve it Yoo 
will probably succeed better by purchasing nitro-glu*^^ 
of a mnnufacturing chemist. The terms of Member- 
ship are one guinea per annum, and one guinea admis* 
sion-fee ; but only half-a-goinea subscription should yoc 
determine at once to join us, which will free you up to 
February. We shall have much pleasure in cauairg 
your election. 

Alexander Nicholson, — ^This gentleman, who coid- 
plains of not receiving any answer in reply to his com- 
munications, is informed that a letter, addmsed as be 
requested, has been returned through the Dead-letttf 
Office as unknown. 

A. H.—A Catalogue of the Pictures of the AmatPff 
Photographic Association has been published by llr- 
Melhuish, who will forward it to you in retuin for 
eighteen stamps'. 
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FHOTOGEAFHIC SOCIETY. 

Thz next Meeting of the Session wUl take 
place at Kin^s College, on Tuesday, December 
12th, at eight o'clock, when Mr. Walter B. 
Woodbury will read a paper " On Fhoto- 
relievo Printing," and will practically demon- 
strate the process. 

Meetings of the Societt, 1865-66. 

1865. Tuesday, Dec 12 

1866. „ Jan 9 

„ Feb. (Anniversary) 13 

„ March 13 

„ April 10 

„ May 8 

., June 12 



We call the attention of those of our readers 
who take an interest in the curiosities in pho- 
tographic science to an able and interesting 
letter by Mr. Claudet, which appears in an- 
other page. It is worthy of notice for more 
than one reason. In the first place it is a model 
of what letters in the polemics ol science should 
1)6. In stating his own claims and estabUsh- 
ing his own priority to the discoyery, Mr. Clau- 
det has not used one word which could be 
construed as offensive to any other person 
concerned in the discussion. He shows that he 
is more interested in what others have done 
towards eluadating the question in hand than 
in magnifying his own earUer discoTery and 
establishing his own originality. The spirit is 
excellent, and the writing is admirable. In the 
next place, this communication conyeys some 

T0L.X, 



very curious information in r^ard to his own 
and other very early labours on the appHcation 
of the optical law relating to the persistence of 
vision. And, finaUy, it iUustrates how the 
same idea may occur independentiy and origi- 
naUy to a number of minds at different periods. 
Without entering into the history or details of 
the photographic appHcations of the thauma- 
trope orphenakistoscope, we may mention that, 
besides tiiie early labours of Duboscq and Claudet 
referred toinMr. Claudet's letter, an instrument 
of the kind iUustrating machinery in motion 
was exhibited at a soiree of the Photographic 
Society in 1861, the invention of Mr. Shaw, 
who patented it in 1860. Thus we have in 1852 
the labours of MM. Duboscq and Claudet, in 
1859 those of Mr. Heniy Mayhew, in 1860 
those of Mr. Shaw; and the editor of our Jersey 
contemporary has recentlyreminded his readers 
that he " invented '' a similar instrument in 
the December of 1860. Whether his inven- 
tion ever had any existence except on paper 
we are not aware. Some other inventors, 
doubtiess as independent, have also, we believe, 
described their experiments or conceptions in 
the same direction; but the field for the prac- 
tical working out of the ideas which Mr. Clau- 
det has BO well described still remains open. 

Oim present Number contains a mass of inter- 
esting matter touching various modifications of 
the developer in which an oiganic salt of iron 
is employed. We have not space to enter 
into any estimate of the respective advantages 
of the various methods proposed. We hope in 
our next to recoiCl a few practical experiments 
we have made in this direction. 
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LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOdETT. 

ObDIVABY OxNSRAL MBETIK&. 

Euro's C^lkbob, Lobdov. 

TvESDAY, TS^-TsiamK 14, 1865» 

J. Glaishkb, Esq., P.R.S., V.P., in the Chair, 

The CsAXBXAs said he hoped all the Hem- 
bers present experienced the same feelings of 
satisfactiDn on reassembling that the Ctfoncil 
enjoyed in welcoming them to this, the first 
Meeting of a new Session. They parted at the 
close of the last Session with the earnest hope 
that the vacation would be one of fmitfol 
photographic work ; and, looking at the beau- 
tiful display of pictures now on the table, he 
eould not but ocmgratulate them on the fact 
that thoee hopes had been ftdly realized. The 
glorious month of September had not been 
allowed by the Members to pass over without 
an effort to secure some noble results, and the 
exhibition of photogn^hs now in the room was 
a convineing proof that those labours had not 
been unrewarded. He trusted they had now 
entered upon a Session of great usefulness, and 
that during its continuance the Members would 
never meet without having some paper read in- 
dicative of progress in ^eir interesting art. 
It was with a full confidence of this kind that 
the Council met them, persuaded that, whatever 
difficulties presented themselves, as men of 
energy they would be able to overcome them, 
in ISec manner as photographers had often 
combs((ted difficulties in the past, and achieved 
for themselves the most gratifying results. 

The SxcBSTAST read the Minutes of the last 
Meeting, which were confirmed and signed. 

The ft)llowing gentlemen were elected Mem- 
bers of the Society : — 

Jakbs MiTDD, Esq., St. Ann's Square, Man- 
chester. 

Walter B. Voodbtjbt, Esq., Worcester Park, 
Surrey. 

J. Stewabt Disxobe, Esq., Windmill Street, 
Gravesend. 

J. Adams, Esq., DalehiU Potteries, Burslem. 

Herbert J. Robibsok, Esq., Church Street, 
Liverpool. 

Major Russell said, before proceeding with 
the business of the evening,he wished to reply to 
certain attacks which had been made upon him. 
After the treatment which he had received it 
was quite impossible that he could continue to 
take part in the operations of the Society, and 
he had merely attended on this occasion for 
thepurpose of feusing his accusers. 

The CHATRjfAy intimated that the course now 
being taken by Major Russell was irregular, and 
•aid he should at once call ugpon the author of 
the first paper on the list to commence reading. 

Major RxTssELL said it was quite immaterial 



to him whether or not the Chairman refiisedto 
hear him, as he intended to publish his reply. 
In the last Number of the Journal statemento 
weM BMde agaiBit him wlixck he had come 
forward now to meet, bat he -did not care 
whether he were heard or not. 

the Chairmak said he was in the hands of 
the Meeting, and he must call upon the Members 
proeent to support bim. He coold only say 
that he had not the correspondence which had 
taken place with him, and he should not trust 
himself tostatethebearingofitfrommemory; but 



if the whole of it wastobeprinted, he had notthe 
slightest objection. In the fulfilment of his 
duty he had felt it necessary on a former occa- 
sion to allude to it, but he then mentioned no 
namea and he brov^t no charge against Major 
Russell. He coUld not now allow the subject 
to be reopened, as in the absence of the coire- 
spondence he was not in a position to reply to 
any statements which might be made. 

Major RUSSELL said it was true that he was 
not charged by name, but it was plainly indi- 
cated that he was the person referred to in the 
offensive attack that was made. 

The Chaishak appealed again to the Meet- 
ing to support him. He believed he had done 
p^fectly right (loud applause) in the oouise 
he had taken ; and if the correspondence were 
published, which he thought might be the 
better course, it would be found that he had 
not been wanting in due respect to the Society. 
It was well known before the last Meeting that 
he was going to mention this matter, and Major 
RussoU had the opportunity of replying to it; 
but he (the Chairman) had had no notice that 
the subject would be revived this evening, and 
he was not prepared to hear any statement re- 
specting it. 

Major Russell said it was known that the 
Chairman intended to mention the subject at 
the last Meeting ; but it was not known that 
such language as had been used would be pub- 
lished in the Journal. 

The Chaibman said he had used no language 
in the Journal. 

Major Russell was not charging the Chair- 
man with using it ; but such language had been 
used that he felt bound to reply to it He 
wished to know whether the Chairman still 
refused to hear him. 

The Chaibmaw said he certainly did reftae 
to hear him, not having received any notice. 
(Applause.) 

Major Russell said, that was quite sufficient 
for his purpose; and he had now only one remaik 
to make, which was that, in consequence of 
this and other things that had taken place, he 
desired his name to be removed from tiie list 
of Members of the Society as soon as potBiHe. 
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TheC^AiBMAK said it was with deep ragret he 
had heeid the Major say that he had come to 
saoh a oondusiony beoause the carreqpondenoe 
which had passed was of the most gentlemanly 
and kindly character. 

Major Bttssbu. said he was not finding &olt 
with the correspondence, bnt with the language 
of the Journal, for which he did not hold the 
CSudrman responsible. 

Mr. Matall said there was another course 
open to Major Russell besides that of retiring 
from the Society. Let him give fair notice, 
and tiien the matter of iduch he complained 
would come on in due order for consideration. 

Major Rt7ssell said it was not in conse- 
quence of this entirely that he now left the 
Society. When his reply was published his 
reasons would be known. 

The CHAnucA^ said he could hear no more 
on Hie subject at the present time, but the 
business of the meeting must proceed. 

Major Bttssell handed the statement to 
which he had alluded to Mr. Taylor for pub- 
lication, and left the room*. 

Mr. Dawson said he also wished to make a 
statement, which was a very short one. He 
.was not present at the last Meeting, and did 
not know that anything was to be said. 

The CnAniKAN said that he wrote to Mr. 
Bawsbn, telling him most distinctly that he 
intended to bring the matter before the Gonndl 
and the Meeting of the Society. If he had 
any statement to make, let Mr. Dawson follow 
the same course and make it in writing and in 
order; at the prescnt^moment he must certainly 
refuse to hear him. 

Mr. Dawsok then left the room. 

Mr. Matall read a paper *« On the Con- 
struction of a Photographic Glass Boom" 
(afterwhich a lengthened discussion took place), 
the report of which is necessarily deferred till 
the next Number of the Journal, it being 
needful to illustrate it with diagrams. 

Mr. Hughes read a paper on the prepara* 
tion of the Iron Developer, the discussion of 
which, on account of the lateness of the hour, 
was postponed. 

Mr. Cooper presented a paper which, for the 
same reason, was taken as lead, and is pub- 
lished in the present Number of the Journal. 

The cordial thanks of the Meeting were 
Toted to these gentlemen for their Suable 
contributions. 

Mr. Boss exhibited a portfolio of photo- 
graphs taken with his new Doublet lens of 
6|-inch focus. They were remarkable for the 

• K^or Boapell faaTing nren his itatoment to the 
Editor of the Brituh Journal of Fhotognphy for pab- 
Hcation, that gentlemui pasfled it to the owe of the 
Seoetezy of the Sooitfy. 



wid& of angle incfaidedy accuracy of defini- 
tion, and beauty of aitistio elfoot. 

Mr. Dallmbteb also exhibited a series of 
pictures taken with his new wide-angle learn, 
which excited the fullest admiration. 

Mr. EvoLAKD laid on the table an extensive 
addition to his well-known series of views in 
Switserland and Alpine scenery, dedicated by 
permission to the Alpine Clnb. 

Mr. Stephen Tnoiipsoir and Mr. Fbitr also 
exhibited some excellent views of the same 
localities. We hope to be enabled to more fiilly 
describe each of tiie series in a future Number. 

Mr. Fox exhibited some pictures of especial 
interest— clouds, waves, dbc., and also the same 
trees in foliage and in ^eir denuded state. 

Mr. B. 8. Allait proved the value of the 
coUodio-chloride process of Mr. Sncrsoir in the 
portraits he exhibited, as did also Mr. Mayall 
and Mr. Bobinson. 

Mr. BussELL Makitebs Oonnoif produced a 
small selection of surprisingly beautiful land-* 
scapeSy which seem to mark a new era in land- 
scape-photography. 

^ Mr. Matall's pictures taken by the solar 
camera adorned the walk of the room, and 
afforded much gratification to the Meeting* 
A life-sized portrait of John Bright, M.P., co- 
loured in oil, and plain untouched photographs 
of the Poet Laureate and Mr. Mayall himself, 
surpassed any thing we ha>ve seen done by this 
method. 

The Chaibxan, in closing the proceedings, 
said that at the next Meeting a paper would be 
read by Mr. "Woodbury 5* On a new Method of 
Photo-Believo Printinjg." 

The Meeting was then adjourned till Tues- 
day, December 12. 



On the preparation of the Iron Developer $o 

as to produce dense negatives. 

By Jabsz HironES. 

The use of protosulphate of iron as a deve- 
loping-agcnt dates from early photographio 
times. At the Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1844, Mr. Bobert Hunt first pointed 
out its enei^etic properties for developing latent 
images on silvered surfaces. It i& only more 
recently that its full services have been re* 
cognized. 

It is a curious point in photographic historyi 
that each process that has been in the ascendant 
has had its peculiar developer. With Daga^ 
reotype it was the fumes of metallio mercury ; 
with Calotype it was gallic acid; with iodized 
collodion it was add pyro.; with hromized od- 
lodion it appears to be alkaline pyro. ; and witb 
bromo-iodued collodion it is protosulphate of 
iron. 
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In all negative processes it is not enough 
that a latent image he developed, hut a certain 
amount of density must he produced to render 
it useful. In most processes this density is 
produced simultaneously with the development. 
It is not so with protosulphate of iron. I do 
not affirm that negatives cannot he produced 
dense enough for printing ; I only state that, 
as a rule, with hromo-iodized collodion pro- 
tosulphate of iron does not, at once^ produce 
a dense n^;ative. So general is this experience, 
that ever since the popular use of iron the 
photographic mind has -heen on the alert to 
discover means to remedy this undoubted want. 
At one time various suhstances were proposed 
to he added to the nitrate-of-silver solution. 
These were soon found guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin of ^'putting the hath out of order," and 
were accordingly htmished. Then the collodion 
was tampered with, and different materials were 
introduced into it. The constitution of collodion 
was found too delicate to admit of the presence 
of these foreign intruders, and it broke down, 
and the idea of getting intensity by that means 
was abandoned. Then came the long array of 
otganic and inorganic additions to tiie deve- 
loping-solution, as well as other methods to 
adiieve the same end; so that, until Mr. Carey 
I<ea a few months since wrote his glowing 
account of the good doings of a combination of 
gelatine with protosulphate of iron, we knew of 
no certain means of conquering the difficulty. 

When nearly the right amount of intensity 
18 supplied by the iron in the first instance, the 
plan of finishing, by giving a little increased 
density to the high l^hts by pyrogallic and 
silver, is a very satisfactory mode of working ; 
hut when the original deposit is thin, grey, and 
metallic, then are felt the shortcomings of the 
iron developer ; for not only does the image 
require a great addition of strength, but it 
also takes the intensity unwillingly. Under 
these conditions the picture requires several 
applications of the pyro. and silver ; the image 
has to be built up ; and when the required 
density is produced, there is usually found a 
considerable loss of delicacy. The more forcing 
the image requires to become dense, the less 
satisfiictory is the result. In a well-constructed 
portrait-studio, and with skilful manipulation, 
this defect exists in the least degree ; but it is 
chiefly found in working in the open air (where 
the sky forms a large portion of the picture), 
or in using samples of coUodion containing a 
laige degree of bromide, in copying some kinds 
of pictures, in usbg a collodion giving only a 
thin and blue film, and in using old and weak 
nitrate baths. 

In short, most persons must have found oc- 
casions when the iron developer was inade- 



quate for its work, and, instead of bring^ 
forth a vigorous image, only a shadowy one 
has been seen. Under such circumstances we 
feel that an injustice has been done to the 
primary image by the imperfect agent used to 
call it forth — as if, so to speak, a good and 
beautiful latent image was spoiled by the bad 
bringing out. 

I look upon development as the most re- 
markable portion of photography; and in 
practice, next to the management of light, I 
think it the most important part of manipula- 
tion. It is true, daily practice makes it faini- 
liar, but in this case, at least, familiarity 
should hut increase the wonder. While this 
aspect of the subject is present to our minds 
let us dwell on it ; and, as we take the ex- 
posed plate from the dark slide, before pouring 
on the developer, let us ask ourselves what we 
are going to do. We are about to witness 
one of the most wonderful things in this won- 
derful world I A few minutes since, a ray of 
light, assorted with counUess other rays ot 
light, was deep in the sun's photosphere, 
^ith its own directness it darts forth, its de- 
stination this earth; onwards and onwards 
it comes at a speed that our fimte faculties, . 
though measuring, can never appreciate. As 
it approaches our globe it is b^t out of its 
course, here a litUe and there a littie; but on- 
wards it passes till it reaches the smiling fcioe 
of a happy child, fresh as itself from creation. 
But its mission is not ended ; it but stops to 
kiss the features it illumines, and, at an angle, 
onward again it goes through walls of crystal 
into its mystic chamber. There it stops, and in 
its own invisible manner depicts the tiling of 
beauty it travelled a hundred millions of nules 
to register. 

The marvel is but half complete. Has the 
suhtie ray left its impress behind? Is not 
this plate, in which no difference can be de- 
tected, in the same condition as before ex- 
posure in the camera ? Can there have been 
agencies at work so potent as to quite change 
the nature of the film, and yet so silent and 
invisible as to leave no apparent evidence 
behind? 

Who will dare say that depicted on that blank 
surface is an inviidhle picture of marrellooB 
beauty, or that concealed in that vacant space is 
a likeness of God's own image ? Yet, mark the 
change ! On the filmy surface pour that un* 
thinlong, unconscious fluid, and what was hut 
now a vacant blank becomes an unfolded pie* 
ture of truth and beauty, such as Nature only 
can paint, and man only can admire ! Am I 
not right, then, in saying that the development 
of a latent image is one of the most wondrous 
things in this wondrous world ? 
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To retanx to the more prosaic aspect of 
development, any one who aids us in under- 
standing its mysterious nature or in improving 
its practice should be warmly greeted; and I 
think such greeting is due to Mr. Carey Lea, not 
only for his clever investigations into the nature 
of the photographic image, but also for the 
valuable results that have flowed from his intro- 
ducing gelatine into the iron developer. I am 
not awareif this gentleman's name has appeared 
before in the transactions of this Society ; but 
in acknowledging him as the introducer of the 
^latino-iron developer I should like to be 
allowed to express to him, both as a repre- 
sentative of American Photography and per- 
sonally, the great gratification that a very 
large section — I think I should not be wrong 
if I said the entire community — of EngHsh 
photographers experience in reading his nume- 
rous and valuable contributions. We scarcely 
know which most to admire — ^his sound prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge, his intimate 
acquaintance with what is going on in all 
countries (which makes him a cosmopolitan as 
well as an American photographer), or the 
amiaUe and courteous manner in which he 
invariably expresses himself. I do not know 
that I compliment American photographers 
generally, and him in particular, when I say 
that I think that the mantle that fell from our 
own Hardwich seems to have descended on to 
the shoulders of Mr. Carey Lea ; for I know 
no gentleman who, in his various communica- 
tions, €0 much reminds me of him whose 
presence we prized so highly, and whom we 
were so sorry to lose. Be it Mr. Lea's good 
fortune long to hold the post of '' guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend;" and, in that land of 
fertile intellect, may many more arise to 
emulate him in advancing our common Art- 
Science. 

Next to nitrate of silver, I know of no sub- 
stance that has engaged so much photographic 
attention as gelatine. In the beginning it was 
pressed into the service of photography ; and, 
more or less, through thick and tlun, it and 
photography have stuck together to the present 
hour. Among its many proposed uses I am 
not aware that any have suggested its addition 
to the iron developer till Mr. Carey Lea. It is 
hazardous, though, to speak of any one as a 
discoverer or inventor in photography; for the 
field is so fertile, and the active nunds so nu- 
merous, that scarce anything is attributed to 
one, but another is found to have been before 
him ; so that there seems singular point in the 
old aphorism that *' there is nothing new under 
the sun," in the very science of the sun. Till 
it be controverted, however, let the assertion re- 
main that this improvement is due to Carey Lea. 



Gelatine added to the iron developer seems 
to act beneficially both mechanically and chemi* 
cally. By the increased glutinous properties 
it gives to the solution, this seems to flow more 
steadily and certainly over the collodion-sur- 
face, BO that, not hesitating or running into 
irregular lines, it does not cause the stains and 
markings that it otherwise is prone to. By 
this means the developer may be poured on 
more deliberately, and less solution will be re- 
quired for the plate ; the quantity of nitrate of 
silver thus becomes less diluted ; and from this 
cause it tends to produce a more dense picture* 
The gelatine acts chemically by restraining the 
iron from acting with its usual violence; so that 
the silver, instead of being very quickly depo- 
sited, is done so more slowly, and in the ratio 
of the action of Ught itself. It also causes the 
deposited silver, instead of being thin and grey 
and transparent, to be dense and brown and 
more opaque. Moreover it has a great ten- 
dency to prevent the silver depositing where 
the Hght has not acted, thereby keeping all the 
deepest and fiuntest shadows very pure, thus 
relatively increasing the density of the n^ative. 

While I acknowledge that Mr. L^ has 
done good service in relation to improving the 
iron developer, I wish also to state my con- 
viction that since his communication other 
and more simple means have been su^ested 
for achieving the end. 

Two methods in particular have been pro- 
posed — the one by Mr. Cherrill, in the * Photo- 
graphic News,' and the other by a correspondent 
of the * British Journal of Photography,' who 
signs " Clericus" — ^which are sufficientiy effec- 
tive, and very easy. 

Mr. H. Cooper has also been early in the 
fleld with his method — a variation of Mr. 
Cherrill's — and also with his contribution of 
knowledge flowing therefrom: and to what 
real or imputed improvement in photography 
does not Mr. Cooper contribute ? 

Mr. Cherriirs method is well adapted where 
considerable intensity is required, as there is 
no difficulty in obtaining any amount whatever. 
Mix one ounce, by measure, of ordinary sul- 
phuric add with one ounce of water ; let them 
cooL Then add 120 grains of gelatine; when 
dissolved, add a few ounces of water, say five, 
and neutralize with ordinary ammonia. Add 
an ounce of glacial acetic acid, and make up 
the total quantity to 20 ounces of solution. 
To form a developer, prepare a 20-grain solu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron, and add to each 
ounce £rom 10 minims to 1 or even 2 drachms 
of the above sulphuro-gelatine mixture, ac- 
cording to the intensity desired, remembering 
that the intensity will be just in proportion to 
the quantity of tiie mixture added. This, and 
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kindled solutioiiSy I propose to call the '^ Sol- 
phuro-gelatine " developer. 

The next developer is the one I most re- 
commead. It is but a variation of that of 
*' Glericns/' and I propose to call it the ''Aceto- 
gelatine " developer ; — 

Glacial acetic acid 2 ounces. 

Distilled water 8 „ 

Nelson's gelatine 120 grains. 

Mix, dissolve, and filter. 
Then add to ii^— 

Distilled water 70 ounces 

Protosulphate of iron 2 „ 

This developing-solution keeps well. In cold 
weather it is apt to gelatinize, but a little 
warmth sets it all right. This solution flows 
like oil on the plate, readily mixing with the 
free nitrate, and has little tendency to form 
stains and streaks. The image comes out 
slowly and steadily, and not with a flash. 
The high lights, 'd the exposure is rightly 
timed, will be foimd to have nearly or quite 
the right density by the time the detail is out. 
If not sufficiently dense when fully developed, 
the solution may be poured on and off and the 
density will increase, or a little fresh solution 
may be taken, to which a few drops of silver 
have been added ; and any amount of intensity 
may be obtained. The images dry intense, and 
are not much reduced in varnishing. 

These solutions admit of considerable vaii- 
tion ; but, whichever be used, I urge on all to 
take care and not make their negatives too 
intense : there is such a tendency in that 
direction, and this form of developer gives 
great faeility. 

In a communication I addressed to the 
* British Journal ' on this subject, I expressed 
a wish for some form of a salt that by simple 
dissolution, like the protosulphate, would give 
the desirable intensity. I am pleased to say 
my wish has been responded to. Mr. Bams- 
den of Leeds has sent me a preparation that 
seema well calculated to that end. It does not 
give equal density to the gelatine developer ; 
but it very nearly approaches it. It is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the usual plain pro- 
tosulphate, and many pereons who desire a 
moderate increase of density may find in this 
salt all they desire. 

I cannot conclude without recording a few 
trials I have made of Mr. Wharton Simp* 
Bon's honey developer. To an ordinary 15- 
grain protosulphate solution, with 15 minima 
each of acetic add and alcohol, I added one 
drachm (by weight) of honey, llie honey was 
obtained from the nearest druggist. I was 
very favoiirably impressed with the density, 
fiofbaess, and general good quality of the image 
px)dnoed^ and I recommend gentlemen experi- 



mentally indined to test this against the gela- 
tine, as, though difieriQg in character of image, 
they each agree in commimicatiDg increased 
density to the negative, and it is possible the 
honey may be found quite as efficient as the 
gelatine, and by some may be preferred. 

If I were asked the way to obtain the 
fullest advantage of these gelatine developers, I 
would say, Prepare three bottles of solutiaa, 
A, £, C. Into A put a 15-grain solution of pro^ 
tosulphate of iron, and 15 minims per oz. each 
of glacial acetic add and alcohol; into B 
put the aceto-gelatine deTeloper ; and into C 
put a 15-grain solution of protosulphate of 
iron, to each ounce of which add 2 or 3 
drachms of the sulphuro-gelatine mixture. 
Contained in these three bottles would be three 
strengths capable, separately or mixed, of 
forming every desirable variety of developing- 
solution, from the density of the strongest 
pyro. to the weakness of common iron ; and 
further, suppose B, containing the aceto-gela- 
tine developer, be considered the usual one, 
then, as the weather or the subject changes, by 
adding to it a little of A or C, the intensity d 
the developer is quite under control, and can be 
weakened or strengthened as desired. 

After more than three months' work, in 
considerable variety of weather andmth many 
different subjects, in and out of the studio, Ire- 
cord it as my deliberate conviction that, used 
with judgment, the addition of gelatine to the 
iron developer is one of the most valuable dis- 
coveries recently made in practical Photo- 
graphy. 



Improved Formula for Solution to maJce ^ 
Or(janico-Iron Developer. ByH. Coopek, Jun. 

After many experiments, I have arranged 
a formula that is superior in some respects to 
the one given by me at the North London 
Photographic Meeting, on Oct. 4th, 1865, and 
which was published in the last Journal. I d<> 
not give this new formula with the idea that it 
is the best that can be found, but simply os 
one that can be depended upon, and that is 
an improvement on those hitherto given. 

I have spent, and hope still to spend, a good 
deal of time in investigating the action of dif- 
ferent combinations of gelatine in the dere- 
loper, and also when applied to other purposes. 
I have already obtained a number of cnrions 
and interesting results, some of which I am 
sanguine of turning to practical accoont. I 
hope shortly to place a record of some of flw 
most important experiments at the dispofial 
of those interested in the improvement of our 
photographic formuhe. A few of the adTvn- 
tages of the mode I am about to give can te 
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yefy briefly enumerated. To begin with, it 
is easier to prepare ; and it appears to me to 
offer less chance of faihire in its production. 
Tn the second place, it is more economical 
than the old formnla, there is much less acetic 
acid nscd, and this latter is the most expensive 
ingredient employed. Another recommenda- 
tion is that the gelatine solution itself can be 
easily filtered, as also the finished developer ; 
whereas, in my first method, the solution I 
called nnmher two, gelatine dissolved in diluted 
acetic acid, is much too viscid to run through 
paper, and the developer io which the com- 
pound solution has been added is also some- 
times difficult to ^t easily filtered. 

I win now describe the mode which, up to 
the present time, I have found most generally 
successful for producing the new solution for 
the organic developer. I must, however, pre- 
mise that I am indebted to several gentlemen, 
as well as to works on chemistry, dec, for some 
fiuggestions that I have made use of in this 
formula and in my other organic preparations 
for the same purpose. Concerning the latter, 
** more hereafter." To proceed : — Soak 3 drms. 
of good strong gelatine in cold water until 
swollen and quite soft. Drain off the surplus 
water, and place the gelatine in a stout earthen- 
ware or stone jar. Pour in 1 oz. of com- 
mercial concentrated sulphuric acid, and well 
atir with a glass rod. Pure acid may be used ; 
but I have found no advantage from doing so, 
and it is more expensive than the ordinary. 
The gelatine is immediately dissolved ; still I 
would advise that the solution be allowed to 
stand for an hour or two before neutraliring. 

In my next paper I shall enter upon the 
question of the propriety of thus preparing the 
solution which, for want of a better title, I 
suppose we must call the " sulpho-gelatine." 
I do not deem it necessary to do so here, as it 
might only confuse and divert the attention 
from the plain directions I am endeavoiuing to 
^ve. 

After the sulpho-gelatine solution has re- 
mained undisturbed for the allotted time, 
€liiute with 4 02a. of water, and then add suffi- 
cient liquor ammoniae, little by little (stirring 
meanwhile), to render the solution very faintly 
alkaline. The solution will be found to be very 
hot, and should be left till cold — ^the heat being 
produced by the union of the sulphuric acid 
and ammonia. Some photographers may find 
a difficulty in procuring strong liquor ammoniae, 
sp. gr. 880 ; so, if they have only the weaker 
or ordinary ammonia of the shops, of which I 
believe the specific gravity is about 980, they 
need not trouble about the stronger kind, but 
use the weak, omitting, in this case, the 4 ozs. 
ef water which I have directed to be added to 



the gelatine sdntton. To avoid all chance of 
spirting, it may be as well to add 1 oz. of water 
before the ammonia. 

About 2 fluid ozs. of the 880, or 6 oes. of 
the weaker, will be required to effect neutrali- 
zation. When the solution is cold, add ^ os. 
glacial acetic acid, filter, and make up wilii 
water to 16 ozs. 

Sometimes a slight milkiness has been aj^- 
rent after filtration, but it disappeared upon 
the addition of the extra water; at other times 
the solution has been quite dear before the 
dilution ; and it is worthy of remark that gene- 
rally, when the milkiness has tx;curred, the 
finished liquid has been as colourless as water, 
but that when it has ran bright from the filter 
it has retained a slightly golden tint. The 
absence or presence of colour does not appear to 
alter its working-properties. To make the 
developer, dissolve from 25 to 40 grs. of proto- 
sulphate of iron in an ounce of water, and add 
from 30 minims to 2 drms. of the solution 
made as just described. No alcohol is re- 
quired. I fancy I hear some exclaim, *' Why, 
this is no formula at all for a developer, and it 
would have been just as well not to have 
given it." The reason for giving it is to show 
that the developer consists simply of sulphate 
of iron, the organic solution, and water. The 
strength is put down thus vaguely, because it 
must be altered for each person's working. 
Approximate proportions only can ever be given 
for the developer, as they necessarily vary with 
the condition of the bath, collodion, light, lens, 
and subject, not to forget the all-important 
one of temperature. 

The manufacture of the gelatine solution is 
not nearly so awful an afiair as it looks on 
paper — the directions themselves being some- 
what lengthy, as they have been made as 
explicit as possible, so that there may be no 
chance of failure through misconception tS. 
them, even in the hands of those unaccus- 
tomed to manipulations of the kind. It may 
be well to mention that, should the sulpho-gela- 
tine solution, before neutralization, by any acci- 
dent get spirted on the hands or face, the part 
should be immediately washed with cold water 
and a little very dilute ammonia. Should it 
be the clothes that are spotted with it, strong 
ammonia must be applied, and then sponged 
oW with warm water ; but by using ordinary 
carQ no accident need happen. Those who do 
not like the trouble of making the solution 
themselves can procure it ready prepared of 
Messrs. Francis. It has been made very many 
times in accordance with the formula given, 
both in large and small quantities, and has 
never once resulted in failure. I consider it 
only fair to the photographic public that a 
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fonmila should be tested many times before 
giYing it as one to be depended on, and not to 
do as has been done — ^make a single ezperi- 
xnenty and, becanse it happened to be success- 
fbl, &ncy that it must always be so, and pre- 
sent the recipe to the world as reliable. On 
the other hand, it is eqnally unjust to con- 
demn a formula on the adverse result of a 
solitary trial. In concluding, I must express 
the wish that all may be as successful as I 
have been with the modification described ; and 
I would earnestly recommend those who may 
be so unfortunate as to fail the first time, to 
try again, alter carefully re-reading the di- 
rections. Should success not then attend their 
efforts, it will give me great pleasure to place 
any little experience I may possess in the 
matter at their service. 
KoT. 4th, 1865. 



NOBTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held its usual Monthly Meet- 
ing at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wednes- 
day, November 1st. W. W. King, Esq., in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Babneti (Hon. Sec.) read the Minutes 
of the last Meetiug, which were confirmed. 

Mr. Smith (of Negretti and Zambra's, Fleet 
Street) was elected a Member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. J. T. Taylor exhibited some examples 
of Mr. Woodbury's Photo-relief Printing Pro- 
cess, and called attention to the progress which 
Mr. Woodbury was making. He stated that, 
having been suppHed by Mr. Woodbury with 
examples of the process, prints, and plates, for 
the purpose of forwarding to Edinburgh, it 
occurred to him that they might be interest- 
ing here. A desultory conversation thereon 
followed, in the course of which 

Mr. G. Wharton Siupson explained the 
details of the method of printing employed, and 
exhibited a very charming example on opal 
glass BO produced, remarking that, when a 
paper equally fine and even in texture with 
the glass could be obtained, there would be 
no difficulty in securing prints on it equalling 
that shown on glass. 

Mr. Taylor showed some of the plates, and 
also showed a piece of soft white metal with 
the perfect impression of a feather, to illustrate 
how perfectly delicate images might be pro- 
duced in metal by means of pressure. The 
principle somewhat resembled " nature-print- 
ing.'^ 

The Chairman said it was a most important 
step in advance that such a process, promising 
8udi results, should be discovered, in which 



not only rapidity of production, but perma- 
nency would be secured, and the great want of 
photographic book-illustration secured. It 
was fiequently the case in the history of pho- 
tography, that after resting for a time, appa- 
rently without progress, a sudden advanoe 
would be made, as in the present instance.^ 

A short conversation on the new organico- 
iron developer followed, and Mr. H. Cooper, 
Jun., stated that he was making very ex- 
tended experiments, and had alr^y arxived 
at improved and very satisfactory results, tli» 
formula for which would appear in the Society's 
Journal for the present month (see p. 186). 

Mr. Hill asked if anyone knew anything of 
Mr. Breese's method of working in producing 
his very exquisite transparencies, and by what 
process their superiority was produced. 

Mr. H. P. Robinson said he believed that it 
was chiefly due to the brains employed in pro- 
ducing them. Mr. Breese brought good taste 
and extreme care to bear upon Us work. 

Mr. Sdcpson said that if Mr. Breese were to 
publish every detail of his operations it would 
probably be found that there was little seo^ 
in the matter beyond his own taste and skill 
Photography abounded with illustrations of 
the fact that one man would produce with the 
same materials, formulae, apparatus, &c.— in 
short, all the same material appliances — ^most 
exquisite pictures, whilst another would pro- 
duce the merest smudges, without any excel- 
lent quality whatever. Professional portrai- 
ture abounded with such instances. 

The Chaibman asked Mr. Ackland to give 
the Meeting some details of his recent modi- 
fications of the Fothergill process. Anything 
which would save them from the troubles of 
the tannin process and its frequent concomi- 
tant, which had been styled " blurring/' wonld 
confer a great boon to photographers, espe- 
cially to amateurs. 

Mr. Ackland said that, as to the process, he 
had not much to add to what had already heen 
published. He might state that he literally 
had no Mlures. There was no tendency to 
blurring, or to any of those disadvantages by 
which the tannin process seemed beset. 

The Chaibhan asked if he had met with 
those troublesome spots so common to tannin 
plates. 

Mr. Ackland said he had met with some 
spots, but in one instance only, and that arose 
from a deposit in the acid silver solution, and 
was removed at once by filtering that solution 
before it was dropped into the developer. 

The Chaibman asked if Mr. Ackland found 
this process more certain than the tamiin, m 
which so much depended on the special quahty 
of the collodion. With the tanmn he had been 
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much troubled. He tried ooUodion from ibxee 
different makers : in each case the first time 
the results were satisfactory, but in each case 
the next sample gave him *' blurring." This 
uncertainty was most perplexing, and seemed 
to be unavoidable with even the utmost care. 

Mr. AcxLAKn had tried with his recently 
published modification of the Fothergill process 
four samples of collodion, all purposely differing 
widely, and in each instance with satisfactory 
results in all respects. 

The Chaibmak remarked that one of the ad- 
Ysoitages claimed for the collodio-albumen 
process was that it was independent of the 
character of the collodion. 

Mr. AcKLAim said that this was the case be- 
cause the picture was really formed on the 
albumen. In the Fothergill process the pic- 
ture was produced on tiie collodion, which 
seemed, however, to be so modified by the 
solution of albumen, that different qualities of 
collodion seemed to make little difference in 
the finished negative. 

The Cbaibmais said that a perfect dry pro- 
cess would be a great boon to amateurs ; and 
the simplicity and certainty of this seemed to 
promise great advantages. He had given the 
tannin process an extended trial, and had in 
many respects liked it; but its uncertainty 
was most troublesome, and his last excursion 
with tannin plates had upset his faith in 
them, the result being most disheartening. 

The Ghaibhan proposed that an address of 
congratulation on his release &om the hands 
of thebrigands, should be forwarded to Mr. 
Moens, from the Society, — ^which was carried 
by acclamation. 

After some other votes of thanks, the Meet- 
ing was adjourned to December the 6th, when 
the subject of the new organic developer would 
be introduced again by Mr. Ck)oper. 



On Stereoscopic Phenahisioscopy, 
To the Editor of the PJiotograpMc Journal. 
107 Begent Street, Slst October, 1865. 
Stb, — T ha^e read in your last issue the in- 
teresting letter of Dr. H. G. Wright, stating 
that a Mend of his, Mr. H. Mayhew, had ob- 
tained, in 1859, a photographic phenakisto- 
Bcope, which he says worked admirably. Dr. 
Wright's letter is followed by one of Mr. 
Mayhew himself, fuU of curious suggestions, 
but not giving a very clear description of the 
contrivance by whidi he had obtained the 
stereoscopic and the phenakistoscopic effects 
by means of photography. 

In my pai>er alluded to by Dr. Wright, I spoke 
exclusively of M. Duboscq's invention because 
it was the only one which, to my knowledge, 



had been published on the same subject. But I 
stated that from the beginning of tiLo applica- 
tion of photography to the stereoscope, a great 
number of persons must necessarily have been 
struck with the idea that photographic pic- 
tures might be most advantageously employed 
in attempting to combine the stereoscope and 
the phenakistoBOope ; and it would appear that 
Mr. Mayhew was one of those whose attention 
had been turned to the subject. 

M. Duboscq's apparatus was constructed 
and published in the last part of the year 
1852, and my own was completed about the 
same time. These two facts are related in 
a letter of M. Duboscq, dated Paris, the 8th of 
November, 1852, in which, after having in- 
formed me he had just forwarded his new ap- 
paratus, he requested me to send him mine, in 
order that he might be able to compare it with 
his own. 

It is evident that Mr. Mayhew's attention 
was not directed to this subject till seven 
years after M. Duboscq's and my attempts 
had been published. However, as it is never 
too late to bring to light inventions made 
towards the solution of an interesting pro- 
blem, I should be very glad, and I am sure 
all the photographic and scientific world would 
feel the same, if Mr. Mayhew were kind enough 
to bring his apparatus at the next meeting of 
the Photographic Society and show by what 
means he has been able to produce the ste- 
reoscopic effect with phenakistoscopic pictures 
obtained by photography. At present I can- 
not conceive, how he has been able to change 
the pictures, or to substitute one pair for another 
pair of the stereoscopic pictures, without con- 
fusion and without tiieir appearing to turn on 
themselves. For it is absolutely necessary that 
one picture should, as it were, dissolve instan- 
taneously into the next without the substitu- 
tion or change being in the slightest way no- 
ticed by the observer, or else the effect would 
be spoiled and the whole illusion destroyed. 

It is very curious that, so long as seven years 
after me, Mr. Mayhew should have made his 
experiments precisely with the same identical 
subjects I had devised for mine, — ^viz, my own 
picture (as was the case with Mr. Mayhew's) in 
the act of bowing, taking off hat, and bending 
the body, and that of a young lady kissing her 
hand to the spectator. I am sure Mr. Mayhew 
didliot copy my idea ; and if I relate the fact, 
it is merely to give another instance of strange 
coincidences so frequent in the general run of 
inventions. 

There is a part of Mr. Mayhew's letter which 
I consider exceedingly interesting. I allude 
to his idea of trying whether it would not be 
possible by means of the phenakistoscope to 
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realize all the effecta of a^^parent motion of a 
landscape, as when we are travellmg in a rail- 
way-carriage — in fact> to give us die illusion 
that we are rapidly carried along the country 
as when travelling on a i^aOroad. 

This idea seems to me entirely original ; at 
all events it is quite new to me. It Ib very 
curious, and I consider the attempt to produce 
Buch an extraordinary result well deserving 
the attention of scientific minds. I quite agree 
with Mr. Mayhew that the illusion of our own 
motion before stationary objects is as curious 
as the conditions determining the illusion of 
solidity. I think that the defect Mr. Mayhew 
mentioned, of the mountains in the extreme 
distance travelling at the same speed as the 
trees in the immediate foreground, is only the 
result of his not having attended to some of 
the requisite conditions, and that this defect 
may be easily overcome. I do not hesitate to 
assure Mr. Mayhew that if the photographs 
have been properly taken, and if the phena- 
kistosoopic-stereoscope is well managed, the 
effect must be perfectiy correct, and oxactiy 
similar to that which in reality makes the 
landscape appear to revolve on a fixed point 
of the horizon, and pass before us, from that 
most distant point, in velocities gradually in- 
creasing as the distance diminishes, and ac- 
cording to the laws of perspective. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in producing an effect of a suffi- 
cient duration would be the great number of 
consecutive pictures required, in order tha^ the 
space run over during a great velocity between 
two pictures might not be so large as to pre- 
sent no connexion between them. 

I hope Mr. Mayhew's idea on that subject 
will not be abandoned by him, and at the same 
time will be taken up by others, in order that 
what can be done to produce this new and 
curious illusion may be fairly tried. 

I am confident that the Photographic Society 
would be very glad to be able to bring the 
entire subject of stereoscopic phenakistoscopy 
before the members at their next meeting; and 
I hope that Mr. Mayhew and Dr. Wright will 
both kindly lend themselves to entertain the 
meeting on such an interesting question, and 
enable the members to see Mr. Mayhew's ap- 
paratus. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very truly^ 

A. GLAunirr. 



The History of Alkaline Development. 

[Some few months ago, as our readers will re- 
member, a controversy took place in these 
pages arising out of the circumstance that in a 
leader on the subject of the tannin process we 



made incidental allusion to the names of gen* 
tiemen whose original discoveries had been d^ 
veloped, and made of practical value in work- 
ing out his experiments, by Major EusselL 
That gentleman contrived to discover some- 
thing offensive in those allusions, and seemed 
disposed to ignore the value or suggestiveness 
of the published discoyeries of others in a path 
in which he himself subsequently trod. We 
then briefly substantiated the statements we 
had made, and we thought the matter was at 
an end. In a recent Number, however, of the 
* British Journal of Photography,' we find a 
somewhat lengthy artide, purporting to relate 
the history of alkaline development, written 
apparenUy chiefly to glorify Major Bussell at 
the expense of not less worthy, though pos- 
sibly more modest, gentiemen, and attacking 
some of the statements made some mcmths ago. 
Unplepsant and distastefal as would have been 
the task, it would have been our duty to rebnt 
some of the statements made, ard point out 
the false inferences drawn. In the * Photo- 
graphic News,' however, we find an article 
which saves us from the necessity of restating 
the case — ^the article in question so completely 
covering the ground, that it leaves nothing 
further to be said on the subject. We the 
more readily avail ourselves of tiaie opportoni^ 
of transferring this article to our pages, becaiise 
some of the more important facts in connexioB 
with the history of sdkaline development were 
first published in the pages of that Journal, 
and we should, even if we had ourselves 
written a brief history of the matter, have had 
frequentiy to refer to its pages for the original 
announcements on which that history is based.] 

A TARDT combatant presenting himself on the 
field long after the struggle was over and nearly 
forgotten, accounted for his delayed appe^ir- 
ance by saying that he " had been falling back 
for a spring." An article in a contemporary, 
purporting to be " some " facts in the history 
of alkaline development, comes like the tardy 
combatant into a discussion on that subject, 
which originated nearly six months ago in the 
^ Journal of the Photographic Society,' and was, 
we had believed, long since closed and nearly 
forgotten. Whilst our intervention was un- 
necessary, we took no part in the controversy. 
As, however, the article in question only states 
" some " facts and ignores others, and as a 
statement of the whole is necessary to the 
elucidation of truth, it becomes incumbent 
upon us — many of the facta to which wo refer 
having been only recorded or first published 
in our own columns — to complete the histor}'» 
as partial truth is often suggestive of whole 
untruth. 
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We shall be as brief aa possible-— etatmg 
facts, and ayoiding uimeoeesary discussion. 
An atmosphere of strife, even in the cause of 
truth, is not a wholesome one, although it be- 
comes at times inevitable to every honest man. 
It is not pleasant to be under the constant 
necessity of reexamining those facts which 
had been duly investigated, labelled^ and put 
away in the mind's storehouse as satisfac-- 
torily decided ; but it bec<»nes imperative if 
these facts have any interest and are boldly 
impugned. 

Almost every great improvement in photo- 
graphy has been the result of the combined 
labours of many experimentalists. One dis- 
covers a new fact ; another ascertains the laws 
upon which it depends ; a third makes now 
applications or developments of it; and the 
matter progresses into a definite system of ge- 
neral application. Alkaline development for 
dry plates is no exception to this rule, and we 
proceed to give the summary of facts which 
mark its history, or led to its discovery, adopt- 
ing, for the more easy correction of error, the 
same method of stating the case which is em- 
ployed in the article in question. 

In the * American Journal of Photography,' 
July 15th, 1862 (see also ' Photographic 
News,' Aug. 8th, 18G2), Mr. Borda published 
an articlo entitled a '* New Eapid Dry Pro- 
cess," in which he stated that, acting on a 
suggestion from Mr. H. J. Anthony, he bed 
tried the fumes of ammonia as an accelerator 
in dry-plate photography. Mr. Anthony, he 
states, had, some years previously, submitted a 
dry plate to the Aunes of ammonia, and secured 
a good negative with very short exposure. 
Mr. Borda, after first trying tannin plates, ap- 
plied this fuming to various kinds of dry plates; 
and it may be of interest here to quote his 
own remarks on the comparative results ob- 
tained. 

My experiments with fuming did not stop with 
the tannm plate. I thought it too valuable not 
to apply it to other processes, and it naturally 
occurred to me to tr]^ some diy process quicker 
than the tannin. I tried the ream process^ and 
first on its own merits. I succeeded with it be- 
yond all my expectations ; and by a ramble in our 
mountains; in which I filled every one of my 
double dry-plate holders with a tannin plate and 
a resin plate, duplicating each view, I ascertained 
beyond a doubt that the resin plate was at least 
twice aa quick as the tannin plate. The collodion 
was the same. The resin plate, with half the 
exposure, gave more softness, and more details in 
the shadows. The fuming by ammonia accelerated 
the resin plate fiilly in proportion, and six to eight 
seconds gave me a good negative, where fully 
fifteen were required with the tannin. With a 
quarter tube and no diaphragm, I obtained, with 
tlie resin plate, in one second a negative full of 
details in the shadows. 



Mr. Borda first tried the fuming before ex- 
posure, but subsequently found that it was as 
efficient and more convenient applied after 
exposure and before development; and in doing 
thw ho first ascertained — without, however, 
perceiving its significancy— ^< ihe image could 
he developed with the fumes of ammonia. We 
again give his own words. He says, " I soon 
ascertained also that it was not necessary to 
fume the plate before exposure, but merely 
before development. • • • While making 
the above experiments, it happened severid 
times that a tannin plate, firom which the free 
nitrate could not have been washed off tho- 
roughly, gave me a fairU image of the high 
lights when soaked in warm wat^, after fuming 
with ammonia f and before any developer was 
used:' 

Nearly three months later Mr. Glover, an 
able photognipher, now, alas I dead, published 
in the ' British Journal' of October Ist, 1862, 
an article entitled " On Dry Development of 
Dry Plates," in which he detailed his experi- 
ence with Mr. Borda's method, verifying and 
further developing the same foct, a fuUy de- 
tailed image being obtained by fuming. Em- 
ploying plates prepared with tannin and honey, 
he filmed them after exposure. We give the 
result in his own words : — 

On taking out to examine, I was most agreeably 
surprised to find a fully developed image, disphiy- 
ing all the details, down to the veir Siadows, as 
distinct as the negative which haa had the full 
exposure — ^but of course lacking the necessaiy in- 
tensity, which, in amount, I could only compare 
to the appearance of a glass positive when viewed 
by transmitted light. The plate was again sub- 
jected to the action of the gas, but with no marked 
mcrease of vigour. 

I proceeded next to develope in my usual way, 
by soaking about two minutes in water^ then 
covering with a solution of pyrogallic acid, with- 
out either acid or silver, tinder this action I 
could not discover any addition to the intensity. 
On adding the silver with an additional quantity 
of citric acid, my hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment, as a cloudy deposit commenced, which 
completely veiled every trace of an image^ with 
the exception of the highest lights. 

Some further experiments are detailed, the 
final result of which he described as encou- 
raging, << although not so clean and free from 
defects as the plate exposod and developed by 
the usual method." He further expresses an 
opinion that the presence of free nitrate of 
silver and of honey played some part in pro- 
ducing the result. The editor, Mr. Shadbolt, 
commenting on the oommunication, says : — 

The experiments above detailed are very inter- 
esting; but we are not so surprised at the results, 
because honey being a reducing agent, acts ener- 
getically upon nitrate of silver in the absence of 

•2 
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free acid ; hence the appearance of an imaffe after 
the ammonia had actea upon the impressed plate. 
AS| however, all the free nitrate of silver would 
have been reduced on the first application of am- 
monia, it is clear that no further application of it 
or of pyrogallic acid could intensify the image, 
there being no nitrate of silver left wherewith to 
perform the operation. 

In the same month, October 23rd, Mr. T. M. 
Leahy, of Dublin, sent ub a communication, 
which appeared in the * Photographic News ' 
of November 7th, 1862. This letter contained 
not only the first announcement of the &ct 
that the image on a tannin plate conid be de- 
veloped with a solution of ammonia, but that 
free nitrate of silver played no part in the de- 
velopment, and was unnecessary. Mr. Leahy 
had been experimenting with the American 
discovery of fuming, and he, like Mr. Glover, 
had remarked the fact which Mr. Borda first 
announced, that when the plate was moistened 
after it had been submitted to the ammonia- 
vapour, an image appeared. He went further, 
therefore, and tri^ the ammonia in a liquid 
form with complete success. We give the 
statement in his own words : — 

In some experiments in the tannin and honey 
process, in which I tried fuming with ammonia as 
an accelerator, I remarked that, when the plate 
was washed siter the fuming, the image came out 
very distinctly ; it struck me that the ammoniacal 
vapour might have become, in some measure, fixed 
on the plate, and that, on the application of the 
washing-water, it dissolved and acted as a deve- 
loper. Following up this idea, I gave a plate a 
yeiy short exposure m the camera, and immersed 
it m a very weak solution of ammonia : almost 
immediately the picture began to appear, and con- 
tinued to come out imtil nearly all the details 
were visible. I then washed it well and applied 
the pyrogallic acid and silver, which rapidly com- 
pleted the development of the picture, without 
the least sign of fogging or stain of any kind. 

This development of the latent unaae could not 
have resulted from any free nitrate oeing left in 
the film, as I not only wash it thoroughly after 
sensitizing, but also pour a S-grain solution of 
chloride of sodium two or thr^ times over it, 
when I again wash and pour on the tannin and 
honey solution. The use of the ammonia in the 
liquid form, I think, has one great advantage over 
the fuming: it acts equally; and the picture 
being washed before applving the pyro jalBc acid 
and silver, no deposit (sucn as sometimes occurs 
when the fuming is carried to any extent) can 
take place. 

This discovery, it will be observed, is not 
one of those in which a suggestive but hopeful 
result is obtained ; but the discovery is com- 
plete, and the success perfect. 

On the 16th of November, 1802., three weeks 
after we had received Mr. Leahy's letter, but 
only eight days after it was. published, Major 
Eussell published in the < Briosh Journal ' a 



communication ''On Development with Am- 
monia," in which he describes his ezperimeHtB 
with the American fuming system, which in- 
duced him to add ammonia to pyrogallic add^ 
and with it develope a plate. He recommendB, 
as producing the best result, " one drop of the 
strongest solution (of ammonia) sold in four 
ounces of water," with " a few drops of alco- 
holic solution of pyrogallic acid," and adds 
that, if certain precautions are adopted, the 
''method appears to be easy and oertein." 
He was less successful with ammonia, and 
adds : — " Ammonia will develope a picture by 
its action on tannin, if the exposure has been 
long enough, but it must be much longer than 
is required when pyrogallic acid is used the 
same way." 

On the 16th of December, 1862, Mr. Leahy 
sent us another communication, in which he 
stated that he had ascertained tihat carbonate 
of soda answered almost as well as ammonia 
for developing tannin plates ; and on the 4th 
of March, 1863, be wrote to say that he had 
found that lime-water would develope tannin 
plates. The annoancement of these facts will 
bo found in pages 2 and 130 of our seventh 
volume. 

During the time which has elapsed since 
then, many workers have contributed their 
quota to the progress of alkaline development, 
amongst whom tiie names of England, Hughes, 
Sayce, Wardley, and others occur to our me- 
mory. To Major Eussell, however, is chiefly 
due the energetic and skilful wor^g ont of 
this mode of development, and also of the me- 
thods of working by which it is best available 
for good and rapid results. In May 1865 this 
gentleman described at the PhotographicSociety 
an important advance made in the use of alkaline 
development. In all the methods before used, 
a phantom image without vigour was prodnoed 
by the alkaline development, which required 
intensifying in the usual way with silver and 
pyrogallic acid to give it printing-qualities. 
In the improvement to which we refer all this 
is dispensed with. A film containing a thick 
body of bromide of silver is used, and sufficient 
intensity for printing is obtained by alkaline 
development without the use of anvfree nitrate 
whatever, the ima^e being obtained by the 
reduction of the bromide of silver contained in 
the film. 

This is, we believe, a succinct account of 
the origin and progress of alkaline develop- 
ment, in which no fact of importance is omit- 
ted, in which nothing is included which docs 
not form a distinct Hnk in the chain of evi- 
dence, and in which nothing is 8i;ated which 
is not capable of the easiest substantiation by 
reference to published documents. We may 
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Bummaxue the facts aa follows, attaching to 
each the earliest date connected with it in the 
published records : — 

3jxLj 15th, 1862, Mr. Bonla published in 
America his method of faming diy plates with 
ammonia, and obtained on tannin plates an 
imperfect image before applying developing- 
solutions. 

October Ist, 1862, Mr. Glover published 
his ei(periments in the same direction, and 
stated that by faming an exposed tannin and 
honey plate he also obtained an image before 
applying developing-solutions, with the advan- 
tage that it was folly detailed, but lacking 
intensity, which it was found difficult to secure 
satisfactorily, on account of a tendency to fog. 

October 23rd, 1862 (published November 
7th, 1862), Mr. Leahy announced his experi- 
ments with Mr. Borda's method, using tannin 
and honey, with which fuming gave hun a dis- 
tinct image — ^but also announced that he had 
discovered that perfect development was secured 
by the use of a solution of ammonia, and that 
hf the aid of the usual solutions the plate ra- 
pidly intensified without stain or fog. 

November 15th, 1862, Major Russell pub- 
blished his experiments with ammonia, an- 
nouncing his discovery of its developing-action, 
and recommending for tannin plates a solution 
containing ammonia and pyrogallic acid. 

December 16th, 1862 (published on the 2nd 
of the following month), Mr. Leahy announced 
that carbonate of soda answered for develop- 
ment almost as well as ammonia; and on the 4th 
of March, 1863 (published on the 13th of the 
same month), the {same gentleman announced 
that lime-water would serve the same purpose. 
The significancy of these two announcements 
consists in the illustration they afford of the 
fact that it is the action of the alkali which is 
concerned in the operation, rather than of any 
property peculiar only to ammonia. 

May 11th, 1865, Major Russell announced 
his discovery (apparently made some time be- 
fore) that perfect negatives with printing- 
intensity could be obtained with tannin and 
bromide-of-silver plates, by the use of the 
alkaline developer without any free nitrate 
whatever. 

Having thus epitomized, we shall offer but 
one or two remarks on the statements which 
have rendered our notice of the matter neces- 
sary. The writer of the article to which 
we at the outset referred divides the history of 
alkaline development into four stages, — ^the 
first, in which he states Mr. Anthony discovered 
the accelerating effects of ammonia on tannin 
plates ; the second, in which he states that 
Mr. Olover discovert the devehping^acHon of 
the fumes of ammonia on tannin plates ; the 



third, in which he states that Major Russell 
discovered that liquid ammonia, in conjunction 
with pyrogallic acid, was an energetic deve- 
loper of tannin plates; and the fourth, in 
which he states that Mr. Sutton discovered 
that carbonate of soda might be substituted for 
ammonia, the date he ascribes this discovery 
being September 1863, The article concludes 
by saying, " We are open to correction on any 
points advanced above which may be incon- 
sistent with other published evidence which 
we have not seen. We should esteem it a 
favour if any error were pointed out, our only 
object being to render honour to whom honour 
is due." This seems fair and candid, and we 
supply the required corrections; we regret, 
however, that the desire expressed is scarcely 
borne out by previous remarks in the article, 
which show that the omission of the name of 
Mr. Leahy in these assumed stages is not the 
result of ignorance of his daims. His disco- 
very of a method of securing perfect results 
with liquid ammonia, toed for the first tme, is 
described as no improvement on Mr. Glover's 
results, acknowledged as imsatisfactoiy, with 
the fumes of ammonia; and notwithstanding 
that it is stated that Mr. Leahy was not a 
reader of the Journal in which Mr. Glover's 
announcement appeared, and, as the writer 
states "he has reason to believe," was not 
aware of Mr. Glover's experiments, the com- 
mimication in which the discovery of the action 
of liquid ammonia is announced is stigmatized 
as "only an echo of Mr. Glover's paper," 
which he had not seen ! Having thus disposed 
of the matter by assertion in the direct face of 
proof, " Mr. Leahy and his friends " are alleged 
to be "thus put out of court, and their 
alleged claims shown to be groundless " ! This 
mode of a showing a daim to be groundless 
consists in abstaining from quoting a word of 
the letter containing it, and alleging that it is 
something which it is not. Mr. Leahy's dis- 
covery of a method of securing perfect results 
with a liquid, instead of imp^ect results with 
a vapour, is a "modification which is no 
improvement," whilst Major Russell's discovery 
of the same or a similar fact some time later is 
styled a distinct stage in the history of the pro- 
cess. Facts in the hands of some writers seem 
as plastic as day in the hands of the potter ; 
but the fabric they form is also as easily shat- 
tered into atoms. 

Just as completely ignored is the fact that 
Mr. Leahy first announced that carbonate of 
soda might be substituted for ammonia — the 
discovery being attributed to Mr. Sutton at a 
period nine months later than Mr. Leahy's 
publication, although, so far as we are aware, 
Mr. Sutton never claimed the discovery for 
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IdmBelf , althoagh he did systematize a method 
in which it is employed. The error in regard 
to carbonate of soda we are willing to behere 
is the result of imperfect knowledge, upon 
which we do not intend to comment. 

In conclnsiony We ask those concerned to 
examine the synopsis of history above stated, 
the extracts ^m published evidence given, 
and, if necessary, the respective articles upon 
which the whole history is based, for them- 
selves. If we have omitted or misstated facts, 
or drawn erroneous deductions therefrom, it 
will afford us pleasure to set the matter right. 



Collodion and Hie New Organicolron Developer, 
By N£Lsoir K. Cherbill. 

[In our last we extracted from the ' Photo- 
graphic News ' Mr. Cherrill's very important 
modification of Mr. Carey Lea's new developer, 
which is attracting much attention among 
photographers. M. Cherrill has recently con- 
tributed the following additional information 
to the same Journal.] 

About three weeks ago I made some trials 
with the new developer, using a collodion con- 
taining a much larger proportion of iodide than 
usual in bromo-iodized collodion. Finding 
that more success attended the experiment 
than was at first looked for, I have been in- 
duced to make up a collodion on purpose for 
this form of developer, the formula for which 
I now give you. I find that it is more sensi- 
tive than most of the collodion in the market, 
and it will give a much softer image in my 
hands than any of them. An addition of for- 
mic acid to the developer in the case of in- 
teriors and dark foliage, or very rapid work, 
will be found to work well with this coUodion, 
or with ordinary bromo-iodized to which about 
half its bulk of plain iodized collodion has been 
added. Soluble cotton : — Mix 

Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*430, 11 drachms. 

Sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1-846, 10-2 drachms. 

Water, 0*7 drachm. 
When at the temperature of 130° F., immerse 
60 grains of the best cotton wool, leave it in 
for ten minutes, during which time the acids 
must not fall below 120°, nor rise above 140°. 
When removed from the acids the cotton must 
be washed with the usual precautions, and 
dried with care before the fire ; when quite 
dry, it may be made up into collodion by the 
following formula : — 

Ether, pure rectified 

Alcohol, absolute . 

Cotton .... 

Iodide of cadmium 



Bromide of cadmium 



loz. 

2 ozs. 
18 grains. 

6 „ 
7i „ 

3 „ 



To make this collodion rather more perme- 
able, at first I added one drop of water to the 
above quantity. It gives a very creamy film 
in the bath, and with the new developer viU 
be found to give the required intensity on ^ 
first application of the developer. It will be 
seen that the formula above is derived fsm. 
two well-known sources, the formula for the 
pyroxyline being found in Hardwich's ' Pho- 
tographic Chemistry,* and that for tha collo- 
dion in the * Year Book of Photography.' 

The bath-solution should be slightly add 
with nitric acid, as usually recommended. 

The developer I see no reason to change, 
except that I think a slight reduction mi^t 
be made in the quantity of acetic acid added. 

1 find that the sulphuric acid may be kept for 
any length of time mixed with the gelatine: 
the proportion of sulphuric acid to two drachms 
of gelatine is best, according to my experience, 
as given before— namely, acid 1 ounce; gelatine 

2 drachms ; and I believe that this proportion 
does Twt act upon the whole of the gelatine, 
though I have now good reason to think that 
the gelatine and sulphuric acid need n&i be 
mixed in the proportion of their combining- 
numbers in order to decompose all the gela- 
tine. In my last letter the equivalent of gela- 
tine should have been given 696. The discre- 
pancies which exist between the authorities on 
the subject of the formula for gelatine render 
any calculations of its decompositions, «fec., at 
the best very uncertain. TV^cn formic add 
is to be added to the developer, from 5 to 15 
drops may bo mixed mth 1 ounce of the solu- 
tion, containing 10 or 15 grains of iron, and 1 
minim of acetic acid to each grain. The acetic 
I use is the common, not the glacial. It is 
necessary to remember this, as, if the glacial 
be used, about half the quantity will suffice; 
for ordinary work, with the developer of the 
same strength, about three-quarters minim of 
the acetic acid may be used to each grain. I 
find that cyanide has a much more solvent effect 
on the image produced by this than upon that 
produced by the ordinary developer. I hope 
to institute a series of comparative experiments 
on this developer as soon as the weaflier dcaff 
up a little, the results of which shall be faith- 
fully communicated to you. 

As addenda to the above, the publication of 
which has been accidentally delayed, I may 
add, 

1st. That the failure of some persons wim 
this developer, which has hitherto seemed some- 
what mysterious, may be accounted for, in pan 
at least, by the fact that some iron solution 
(the quantity not a matter of importance) 
should be added to the solution of gljcosiiw 
before neutralization. I am at a low to ac* 
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count far this, but have proved it by a series of 
ezperimeQts. An exceedingly small propor- 
tion of iron solution is enough to effect a com- 
plete change in the whole solution. 

2ndly. Apreliminaiy experiment made with 
a dilution of " gelatinous starch," or " amidin/' 
in the place of gelatine or glycosine, promises 
to be successful. It gives the mechanical pro- 
perties of gelatine, and does not seem to alter 
the chemical effect of the developer. 

I may be permitted to add here (without 
entering into any controversy with Mr. Cooper 
— a course which could not add practical value 
to anything I have to communicate), that it 
appears to me that the explanations in his last 
of his mode of preparing ^e gelatino-iron de- 
veloper are somewhat inconsequent, and that 
in modifying my method he has not secured any 
advantage either in the operation or the results. 

Modified Fothergill Process, 
[From the * Photographic Kews,' Oct. 20, 1865.] 
It is not a little remarkable, as we have more 
than once observed, that the first dry collodion 
process invented, the collodio-albumen, con- 
tinues to the present time, with slight modifi- 
cations, the most trustworthy method of pre- 
paring dry plates. The one drawback it 
possesses is the extra trouble in preparation, 
which arises from the necessity of a double 
operation. Hence the greater simplicity of the 
tannin process (notwithstandiDg the uncer- 
tainties which attend it in some hands) con- 
stitutes to persons of limited leisure a merit 
which gives it an advantage over the older 
process. The modification of the collodio- 
albumen process known as the Fothergill 
process, al&ough sufficiently successful in some 
hands to make it for some years a favourite 
process, was still attended with uncertainty. 
The amount of albuminate of silver formed in 
the film and the consequent quality of the 
negative, depended so much upon modes of 
manipulation which could not well be made 
definite, that much variety in result was com- 
mon, and the process fell gradually into disuse, 
except in the hands of a few in whose practice 
success was the rule rather than the exception. 
Various attempts have been made to obtain a 
more definite amount of silver in the plates 
than that left by a certain amount of washing, 
of which the most successful was that proposed 
in our columns in February 1861, by Mr. 
Bartholomew, a gentleman to whom photo- 
graphers are indebted for many excellent sug- 
gestions in dry-plate photography. This plan, 
which was subsequently independently sug- 
gested by 3Ir. Hannaford, consisted in giving 
the plates a perfect washing, and then treating 



them with an albnmmi sohition to which a 
small portion of nitrate of silver had been 
added, the precipitate of albuminate of silver 
first formed being rediasolved by the albumen 
or by ammonia in the solution*. It will be 
readily seen that more uniform results could 
thus be produced. In the ordinary Fothergill 
process, an uncertain amount of nitrate of 
silver was left in the film, and when the albu- 
men solution was applied to the plate, this was 
converted into albuminate of silver. But this 
being the case, it is manifest that the result at 
that end of the plate upon which the solution 
was first poured would be different from that at 
the other end, the solution being weakened by 
fiowing over the plate, and combining with the 
silver left in the film. On the other hand, if 
the nitrate of silver were perfectly removed by 
thorough washing, and a homogeneous solution 
containing a defiboite proportion of the organio 
silver salt then applied, more uniform results 
necessarily followed. It was also found that 
greater sensitiveness was secured by this mode 
of preparation. Mr. Fothexgill himself has, 
we behove, adopted this method, and finds a 
great accession of sensitiveness as the result. 
StiU, chiefiy we believe for the want of some 
definite formula, the method has not come into 
general use. 

Our attention has recently been called by 
Mr. Ackland to some experiments he has been 
making in this direction, in which a degree of 
certainty and an amount of excellence and of 
rapidity combined have been secured which we 
have not often found before in any dry process. 
The negatives produced were, we may say with- 
out exaggeration, technically perfect — shaving 
detail in the deepest shadows, and being free 
from chalkiness in the highest lights, the gra- 
dation exceedingly delicate, and &e colour and 
general qualities of the negatives leaving 
nothing to desire. The first negative we saw 
was a test plate taken from the back of busi- 
ness premises in Newgate Street, containing 
dark red brick buildings in shadow, and a part 
of Christ Church Hospital in the light : the 
dark brick portions, in Uie obscurest light, pos- 
sessed detail, the stone building was perfectly 
modelled and free from chalkiness, and the sky 

* It has been suggested that the effect of adding ni- 
trate of silver to an alboinen solution containing ammo- 
nia was to form oxide of silrer, which wa« re-dissolved 
hy the ammonia, the precipitate of albumen being 
formed bj the nitric add Ubenited from the ailverv 
and that this was re-diasolved by escess of amnionia, 
the resulting solution oontaiuing albumen and oxide of 
silver dissolved in ammonia. We think it is more pro- 
bable that a definite but oomplez oombiiiation takes 
place betwwn the nitrate of nlTer, the aUmmm, and 
the ammonia. In Mr. AokUnd's pEepMntioa no pn- 
oipitate is formed. 
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posseesed that character which prints a delicate 
tint, instc^ of leaving a white mass. The 
results more resemble those from collodio- 
albumen plates by Mr. Mudd, or from collodio- 
bromide plates by Mr. Sayce, than anything 
we know. The exposure had only been thirty 
seconds, with a lens of four inches and a quar- 
ter focus, and a quarter-inch stop. We also 
saw a plate developed which had been ex- 
posed on the morning of the day on which we 
called. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
tiian the behaviour of the plate in develop- 
ment, the whole of the detail coming out gra- 
dually, but certainly, first presenting a de- 
tailed, but phantom image, and then, in the 
further treatment, acquiring fiill intensity, 
without the slightest tendency to spot, or stain, 
or fog, or defect of any kind ; and, further, 
passing through the stages of fixing and wash- 
ing without blister, or wrinkle, or any ten- 
dency to leave the plate. 

There is another point of some importance 
in which Mr. Ackland has discovered that 
these plates possess an advantage over many 
kinds of dry plates as well as wet plates. As 
many photographers know, length of exposure 
does not always compensate for imperfection 
in the light. In some kinds of dry plates. Dr. 
Hill Norris's for instance, it is distinctly ad- 
vised that they should not be exposed in a bad 
Hght, as good pictures cannot in such case be 
expected from any exposure. In the wet pro- 
cess, every photographer knows the disadvan- 
tages of long exposure in bad light. These 
plates will, however, yield as good a picture 
with fifteen minutes' exposure in a dull light 
as in one minute's exposure in bright light, a 
good quality of no small importance in many 
circumstances. 

We should observe that Mr. Ackland is a 
very experienced photographer, having worked 
extensively almost every dry process in use ; 
he therefore instinctively manipulates care- 
fully ; but he remarked to us that these plates 
seemed to require less than usual care in mauy 
respects. The cleaning of the plate was less 
carefoUy done than is common for wet plates, 
and, with the exception of adhering carefully 
to the precise proportions of the preservative 
solution, he used no especial care as to the 
materials employed. Any good bromo-iodized 
collodion would, he believed, answer ; he had 
himself used their own (Home and Thorn- 
thwaite's) ordinary wet plate collodion for por- 
traiture. The bath, developer, &c. were such 
as we shall describe, but were not especiaUy 
prepared for this process. Ho had compared 
these plates wi& tannin plates, tried under the 
same ciicnmstances, and he had also tried 
these plates with the addition of tannin, but 



always to the disadvantage of the latter, the 
tannin having a tendency to give hardness and 
chalkiness. 

The point of especial importance, ^d 
Mr. Ackland seems to have worked out satis- 
factorily, is not simply a satisfactory formula, 
but also a comprehension of its mode of opera- 
tion. In the method adopted by Mr. Hanna- 
ford and others, on adding the silver to the 
solution of albumen a precipitate of albuminate 
of silver was formed, which was quickly le- 
dissolved in excess of the solution. It would 
be anticipated, however, from analogy, that on 
freely diluting the solution with water the 
albuminate of silver would be again thiovn 
down. On this supposition it was belieTed 
that a plate treated with the preparation, and 
then freely washed, had a small portion of 
albuminate of silver, which permeated the fihn 
there thrown down and left in the finished pkte. 
Mr. Ackland has found, however, that by naing 
the proper proportions it is possible to mix the 
silver solution and the albumen solution with- 
out forming a precipitate, and that this mix- 
ture may be diluted to any degree with water 
without decomposing it, or causing a precipi- 
tate. It followed, therefore, that a plate treated 
with such a proportion, and then washed, might 
have the whole of the albuminate of silver again 
removed. It was this circumstance, doubtless, 
which introduced some uncertainty in the me- 
thod, and caused unaccountable failures in some 
hands with a formula which was quite success- 
ful in the hands of others. It left the process, 
in short, in a similar state of uncertainty to 
the original Fothergill process, in which the 
amount of albuminate of silver left in the fihn 
was very much affected by the method of ma- 
nipulation in washing, <!l^c Mr. Ackland has 
found, however, that an extremely dilute bath 
of acetic acid renders insoluble a certain por- 
tion of the albuminate of silver, and bj its 
application secures an attenuated but even 
layer of the organic salt of silver on and in 
the film, thus leaving the plate in the best and 
most sensitive condition. It will be readilj 
understood that such a process possesses the 
elements of certain and imiform working, and 
that a formula once found which gives the best 
results, there is little reason to fear that it will 
not do so in all cases. The formula with ^ch 
Mr. Ackland has kindly furnished us for the be- 
nefit of our readers has in his hands proved alto* 
gether satisfactory, and he has not found it 
possible to vary without disadvantage. 

A word before we give the detidls of for- 
mula and manipulation on the keeping of these 
plates. As the process, as we state it, has not 
had a long trial, we cannot give any absolute 
data ; but assuming that the final result is « 
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Fothergill plate in its best state, we may arga^ 
Prom the keeping qualities of such plates as to 
the probable quidities of these. In regard, then, 
to the keeping of earefolly prepared Fothergill 
[>lates prepared after the formula in general 
use four or five years ago, we have a remarkable 
circtunstance to state, which Ackland men- 
tioned to us. In the May of 1861 he changed 
his residence, and a certain camera which he 
was then in the habit of using was put away in 
his new residence in a place where it was lost 
sight of. A few weeks ago it was found, and, 
with its double backs, lent to a friend. A few 
days after he called to thank Mr. Ackland for 
having supplied the backs with plates, a cir- 
cumstance which Mr. Ackland at once dis- 
avowed. It appeared, however, that when the 
backs were put away four years and a half 
ago, some Fothergill plates ready for exposure 
had been left there, and forgotten, with the 
camera, and kept thus without any especial 
care, they now yielded good negatives. 

"We must proceed to give the formula and 
details of working as Mr. Ackland has kindly 
supplied them to us. A series of stock solu- 
tions are first prepared, and we may call espe- 
cial attention to the simplicity of the mode of 
preparation employed in making the stock 
albumen solution, which requires no laborious 
beating, and keeps indefinitely. 

Prepared oRmnwn :— 

Albumen 8 oimces. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Glacial acetic acid 24 drops. 

^lix the acid with the water, then add the 
mixture to the albumen, stir together with a 
^lass rod for one minute ; then, after resting 
one hour, strain through coarse muslin, and to 
tlie strained liquid add half a drachm of the 
strongest liquor ammonia. 

This prepared albumen, will keep good for 
fears if kept closely corked, and is very dear 
ind bright when the albumen, water, and acetic 
icid is nearly mixed together ; but if beaten 
ap in the usual manner, an opalescent liquid 
19 obtained, quite unfitted for photographic 
purposes. 

Solution A : — 

Prepared albumen i ounce. 

Liquor ammonia 1 drachm. 

Water 4 ounces. 

Sohtttm B. :— 

Nitrate of diver 8 grains. 

Water 4 ounces. 

Dilute acetic acid: — 

Glacial acetic add 1 drachm. 

Water 10 ounces. 

p/otn pyrogaUic mMion :— 

Pyrogallic add 100 grains. 

AJbeoIute alcohol 2 ounces. 



Acid pyroffoBie tohdion :— 

Pyrogallic add 8 grains. 

Citric add 2 gndns. 

Distilled water 4 ounces. 

Acid tiker solution : — 

Nitrate of silver SO grains. 

Citric acid SO grains. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

Coat the plate with any good bromo-iodi2ed col- 
lodion (that used was Home and Thomthwaite's), 
allow it to set weU, then immerse for five minutes 
in a dighUy add bath, containing not less than S5 
grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce. Take out, 
and after draining ofi* excess of bath solution, wash 
thoroughly under a trap or in a tray with frequent 
changes of water: drain for two minutes, then 
pour on and off three or four times a mixture of 
e^ual parts of solution A and B, just previously 
mixed (as these two solutions when mixcii speedily 
decompose, and, if used in that state, cause fog- 
ging) : then dnon for five minutes. Next pour on 
and off five or six times the dilute acetic acid pre- 
^ as above ; then wash thoroughly, drain, and 

The exposure for stereoscopic plates is from SO 
to 40 seconds, with lens 4}^-in. focus, ^-in. stop. 
As a rule, the exposure is about half that required 
for coUodio-albumen or Fothergill plates. 

To develope, moisten the surface ot the plate with 
distilled water; then drop into the developing 
glass ten drops of pyro^^allic solution, and drain 
tne water on the plate into the glass containing 
the pyro solution. Pour this over the plate two 
or three times, then allow it to rest untu the sky 
and high liffhts begin to appear, and are indeed 
plainly visime. Then add one dn>p of acid silver 
solution to the developer, and continue pouring 
this on and off until the detail is fully brought out 
(using fresh solutions if needed), but of course 
with so small an amount of silver but littie inten- 
sity is gained; then use the acid pyro solution 
with from ten to twenty drops of acid silver solu- 
tion added to give the required intensity. 

Note. — ^When the developer contains silver ke^ 
it oonstantiy moving to prevent marbling. 

Itc with hypo. 

No preliminary coating is needed, as there is no 
slipping of the film. 

We may add, that in development the prin- 
ciples generally recognized in dry-plate pho- 
tography are espedally available, and that a 
veiy considerable amount of control rests in 
the hands of the operator. If the exposure 
appear to have been at aU insufficient, l^ con- 
tinued development with the plain pyro detail 
may be obtained. If, on the other hand, the 
exposure be too long — and that is always the 
best direction for error — sufficient contrast may 
be readily secured by judidous use of the acid 
pyro and silver solutions. 

In conclusion, we should remark that Mr. 
Ackland expressly desired us to state that to 
Mr. Bartholomew, the original suggester of 
this method of working, his thanks, and those 
of photographers generally, are due for the 
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prooeBs; and we may add that whilst acknow- 
ledgmg with pleasure the origiiiatory we feel 
that photographers are not less indebted to 
Mr. Ackland for working out and freely giving 
to the public the minute details upon which so 
much (^suocoBS depends. — Photographic News, 

REVIEW. 

The Prvndples and Practice of Harmonious 
Colouring as applied to Photographs. By 
an AsTisT Photoosapher. Fifth Edition. 
London : Newman, Soho Square. 

If colour should be ^plied to photographs at 
al^— -and in many cases it is indispensable — 
it should be used with taste and judgment. 
That this is not always done is evident from 
the mass of coloured abominations which stare 
us in the face almost everywhere, and which 
have caused coloured photography to be looked 
upon with contempt by those whose artistic 
taistes have led them to prefer a good plain 
photograph to the same photograph after it 
had undei^one the manipulations of the photo- 
graphic colourist, whose only qualification 
would appear to be that he was once a pro- 
vincial assistant scene-painter, as too many 
of the colourists of the present time appear, 
from their work, to have been. 

Without enlacing further on how bad some 
of the coloured work offered to the public un- 
fortunately is, we prefer to direct our readers 
to the book before us, that they may learn how 
good coloured photographs might be produced. 

This admirable little manual commences 
with some capital advice on producing an 
artistic photograph, which evidently shows 
that the author is as familiar with the glass 
room as the studio. A chapter entitled " A 
Few Words on Portraiture,'* from which we 
make the following extract, will bo read with 
interest by all professional photographers : — 

The position of the model may be varied with- 
out limit ; but it should be the aim to secure grace 
and character, or both. Not less important than' 
these in producing a satisfactory effect, is the pre- 
sence of a purpose or object in the position. It is 
not intended by this to imply that the sitter should 
be in all cases engaged in some occupation ; but 
care should be tauen to avoid the suggestion of 
either entire vacancy or the self-consciousness of 
having a portrait taken. Li the portrait of a lady 
a vanety of resources from this may be found : 
she may be examining a bouquet, arranging a vase 
of flowers, buttoning a glove, examining a picture, 
reading a letter, &c. &a Li the portraits of 
gentlemen the same occupations would be less 
suitable; but others are available : even the con- 
ventional book held in the hand need not necessa- 
rily be arranged in the common-place conven- 
tional manner. 

Enlxre repose is by no means inadmissible ; but 



care should be used to Beeme the absolute feeliog 
aAd appearance of intelligent repose, aToiding 
alike effort and vacuitv. In all cases, stniglit 
lines and angles shoula be avoided as muck u 
possible in ananginff the poation. The figun 
perfectly upright, wiuout inclination or cnrre d 
any kind, is not graceful in anyone, and in a lad; 
is especially awkward and undesirsble. The fi^ 
ma;^ lean against 'a cdunm, a chair, &c, or in i 
vanety of ways a little inclination may be induced, 
and curved ilowinff lines secured. In standings 
the weight of the body shoidd rest on one foot; 
this will secure a more perfect sensation of em 
and balance than can possibly be obtained wba 
the figure is supplied on both feet Whatever 
action may be desired in the model should not ba 
secured at the expense of ease ; there can be so 
grace or pictorial effect in the su^fgestion of so 
over-strained muscle or dislocated limb. 

As regards* the question of composition^ the 
greater tne simplici^ the more perfect will be the 
result. Elaboration or oomplexity is undesirable 
at all times in portraiture, and in photograijhic 
portraiture especially so. It is, however, an im- 
portant point that a proper balance of lines and 
of light and dark, be secured. If all the lines in 
a picture tended in one direction, a most uncom- 
fortable effect would be produced ; or if all the 
objects or masses were accumulated at one side, 
leaving the other bare and empty, the result would 
be j ust as unsatisfactory. All pictures should haye 
at least one principal light, to which all the Testis 
subordinate. This, in portraiture, is generally the 
face, upon which the cnief interest is supposed to 
be concentrated. The light may be repeated in 
varyiuo; forms and more suhdued degree, so aa to 
carrj' them throughout the pictiue — a grenertl 
principle of chiaroscuro — requiring that pome light 
should be carried into the deepest shadows, and 
vice verm. It is desirable, also, that the wei;:ht, 
or heaviest part of the picture, both in colour and 
form, shoula be at the oase. Thus, the ittandin^ 
figure of a man unsupported by acce^^sories h 
very uncomfortable-looking: the picture requires! 
broader base. This may be secured bv the arrange- 
ment of accessories, or even by the simple resourct* 
of a stick or umbrella in his hand, placed at an 
anple with the body. The best effect is produced 
when the darkest masses are arranged at the bot- 
tom of the picture, as that also tends to the pro- 
duction of eqiulibrium or balance. Let it be dl^ 
tinctly remembered, however, that these and all 
other effects in composition must appear natural 
and, of course, the artifice must not oe seen. The 
veriest smatterers in art have an impresaon that 
the pyramidal form is the most satis&ctoiy in 
composition ; but it requires the skill of an expe- 
rienced artist to secure the efiect without obtru- 
ding the means. 

Contrast is an important element in pictorial 
effect — contrast in Imes, and contrast in tout* 
The value of curved lines will be best made appa- 
rent bv contrasting them with straight lines ; re- 
lief, vigour, and orilliancy are ob&ned hy due 
contrast and variety of tones. ContrastB, however, 
should never be harsh or violent Masses of blaa 
and white broiight crudely together, witfaoat gra- 
dation of any End, certainly produce contrMtoj. 
but without anything of piotonal eflect. Ooe ^ 
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iiie ni0«t importaiil aiialhiM in a pietiin is irtodU^ 
of which crude ana hank eontntts are entirely 
destnictiTe. The immediate juxtaposition of 
black and white dntperiea or acceaeoriea akould 
therefore be as much as possible avoided. Both 
are necessanr in a picture ; but thej should always 
be more or less graduated in their approach to eadi 
other. For this reason the back^imd of a nho- 
togiaph is generally beet of a middle tint^ which 
does not cantaeast hnahly with either dark or light 
draperies. 

The reader will be atmck with the com- 
pleteness of the book: every branch of the 
anbject has received attention, without any sen- 
sation of " padding " being apparent. There 
are chapters on ''The Principles of Harmo- 
nious Colouring," in which the theory of 
oolaur is expounded; on the materials necessary 
and the various methods of their application to 
the photograph, all described in a delightfully 
simple manner ; on water and oil-colour paint- 
ing, crayons, enamelling positives, body-co- 
lourS; mezsotint photographs, reproduction of 
improved positives, colouring on opal glass, 
colouring albumeniz^ prints, enlargements, 
&c. &c. We extract the following method 
(which we have never yet seen described) of 
producing Imitation Ivory Miniatures, which 
have such an admirable effect when skilfully 
produced : — 

A method of colouring photographs intended 
to be set in brooches^ or in lockets, in imitation of 
ivory miniatures, has recently excited great admi- 
i^tioD) and has been extensively employed by a 
few photographers; but, having been kept as a 
aecTPt bv those who have attained a knowledffe of 
the method, it is not known to the general body 
of photographic colourists. The effect produced 
is so exactly like that obtained on ivory that it is 
only by those who have had peat experience in 
colon V'-d miniatures that the difference can be de- 
tected. 

The method of proceeding is as follows : — The 
pfaotciinaph to be coloured, which must be on plain 
salted paper, must be printed rather lar^r than 
that part of it which is required to be fimshed, in 
order that a margin might be left to paste on the 
fraxaf* which is about to be described. An aper- 
ture i« cut in a piece of thin wood or mill-board 
larger than the part of the photograph to be co- 
loured, the print is now damped and the edges 
psisted on to the frame. When dry the paper 
will be found to be stretched tight, exhibiting a 
smooth surface to work upon, and the back of the 
part required will be dear of the frame. The 
picture 'should now be painted in water-colours, 
IS dt scribed in a former part of this work, with 
tiie exception that the colours must be more forci- 
ble, and the fice of the portrait darker than will 
>e necessary in the finished result — ^the after-opera- 
ion making the picture paler than before the wax 
s applied. 

%>^eii the picture is quite finished, and it is as 
veil to avoid any after-alteration or corrections, 
nelt a little pure white wax in a porcelain can- 
ale, and, hdding the picture before a fire, apply 



the wax to the bade with a brush. The pictwe 
will appear to daiken all over, but will regain it« 
colour on cooling. It should now be cut out of 
the frame and badced with a piece of warm-tinted 
or cream-coloured paper. It any alterations (tfe 
absolutely necessary they may be made by mixing 
a little soap with the colours employed. 

In condusion, we cordially recommend liiia 
book to our readers, as containing more in- 
formation, with less mere verbiage, than any 
other work of the kind of twice its preten- 
sion and six times its price. Where the prin- 
ciples of art are laid down, they are stated in 
a sound, comprehensive, and simple manner, 
without continual quotations fh>m lectures on 
painting, or pages of diluted Euskin, which 
we find so' common in lessons on painting, and 
art hints for photographers from qwm artists. 
The style of tiie author is a model of simpli- 
city and perspicuity, and renders the book, 
which is chiefly intended as an instructs, at 
the same time a most interesting and agreeable 
companion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Dublin Awards. 

Early in the month the list of awards and 
the reports of the jurors of the Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition wore announced. The 
report of "Class F.— Fine Art (Photography)/' 
as the department devoted to our art is honour- 
ably styled, is a long, well written, and appre- 
ciative review of l^o salient features of the 
Exhibition, with which, with one or two excep- 
tions, I entirely concur. My chief exception 
is to the injudicious compliments which are 
paid to Mrs. Cameron's well-known out-of- 
focus pictures, and which do not read as if 
they had originally formed part of the report; 
and it is to be noted that the jurors did not 
back their opinion by tho award of a medal, 
"Honourable Mention" being considered suffi- 
cient. I have very little hopes of pictures like 
these, and should be sorry to see the infection 
spread. In most other respects the report is 
capital, and contains, besides many practical 
hints, much encouragement to beginners in 
photography in sentences which are quite epi- 
grammatic, some of which I should like to 
extract, had not the report and a loader thereon 
already appeared in the * News.' And this 
reminds me that the report has only been pub- 
lished by the * News ' and the * Journal of the 
Photographic Society.' What could have been 
the reason of the other Journals foregoing such 
a capital bit of copy, and depriving their 
readers of a report which will be required for 
reference for years ? 

The awards appear to have been very care- 
fully and equitably bestowed, but there is a 
little discrepancy in one case between the re- 
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port and the list of awardSy which must have 
been an oversight. The report speaks very 
&voiirablj. of Mr. Brothers' pictures and ex- 
periments by magnesium light, but neither a 
medal nor " Honourable Mention " is awarded. 
Is it too late to remedy a manifest oversight? 
Another curious omission is that of the United 
Association of Photography; although they 
oontributed lai^gely to the ibdiibition, they re- 
ceived no award. — Photographic News. 

The Dangers of Cyanide, 
When will cyanide be banished from the 
photographer's laboratozy? Every week we 
hear of somebody being either maimed, para- 
lyssedy or killed by this deadly, and,* to a pho- 
tographer, totally unnecessary poison. Several 
letters have lately appeared in the ' News,' 
describing its dreiadful effects, jtany people 
are still so ignorant of its action that they do 
not know that it is a poison. Only yesterday 
a gentleman, who is commencing photography, 
told me that a quantify of it was sold to him 
by a chemist without any caution, and that, 
finding a lump too large to go into his bottle, 
he put it between his teeth and bit it through I 
Of course nothing but very prompt measures 
saved his life. One of its peculiarities is, that 
you may use it for cleaning the hands for years 
with impunity, and that, after a time, finding 
the blood in some special state, it commences 
its attack,' and the victim will not believe that 
the cyanide is the cause of the pain he feels. 
The intensity of the pain experienced by those 
who suffer from this poison is, perhaps, the 
most awful that could be imagined. — Photo- 
graphic News, 

Photography and Booh Illustration, — Pro- 
fessor ^Hofmann's recently issued excellent ma- 
nual of * Modem Chemistry,' a work which 
aU our readers should possess, is profusely il- 
lustrated, the engravings having been executed 
from photographs of Qie various instruments 
taken for the purpose. The Professor pre- 
sented each of the gentlemen present at the 
£eu«well dinner, previous to his departure from 
England, with a copy of the work, and a fine 
photographic reproduction, now before us, of 
the scroll on parchment commemorating the 
occasion. This reproduction was admirably 
executed by Mr. Spiller. 

Mr. Thurston Thompson informs us that he 
found the magnesium lamp of Mr. Johnson to 
answer his fullest expectations in copying the 
pictures in the House of Lords. * Wellington 
meeting Blucher at Waterloo,' by Madise, is 
the picture which has yielded such beautiful 



results, and not the 'Death of Nelson,' as has 
been previously stated. 

Our attention has been drawn to observa- 
tions contained in the last two numbers of the 
• Photographic Notes,' by several friends, and 
especially by the receipt of a kind and honour- 
able letter from Mr. Boss, containing senti- 
ments which we thank him for, and fdSy reci- 
procate. 

The statements we decline to notice in tliis 
Journal, and have placed the case in the hands 
of our legal adviser, to deal with it in any way 
which he shall think fit. 



Mr. A. W. Bennett is about to add to his 
series of " Photographic Gift-books" an edi- 
tion of Scott's " Marmion," and a work by 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, entitled « Flemish Relics, 
Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial ;" also 
two smaller works on the " Euined Abbeys and 
Castles of Yorkshire " and " The Border." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

All communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretaiy and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Couit, 
Fleet Street, E.G. 

J, W, (An^leaea).— The collodio-albumen, in our 
opinion, is stiU the best dir prooeBS. The Fotherg^ 
as lately improyed by Mr. Actland, is an excellent m 
easyprooefls. The uncertainty formerly attaching j^' 
ita practice has been entirely remoTed by Mr. Ac*- 
lanas modification. We look upon the tannin prows 
as a mistake. This process, from its continual modi- 
fications, has been more troublesome to photographers 
than all the other processes together. 

X. F.—If you tone with acid chloride of gold, you 
will certainly get more or less of snlphur toning l- 
welL 

Zero,— We hare repeatedly giTen formula for ti« 

frooess you mention. See the Journal for December 
863. 

George T^ofnas.-^lf this oomspondent will wnd tu 
address, we will communicate wiui him. 

Towcester. — We have used the bellows form o^ 
camera for many years, and have no £uilt to find with 
it. We cannot recommend any special maker in tins 
place. Consult our advertising oolunms. 

T, i?. E—The streaks on your negatire sre ^ 
bably caused by the condition of your bath, and oot 
by the dereloper as you suggest. Make the bath 
neutral with carbonate of sod^ and place it in tbe 
sun for a few days ; then filter, and add three drop< ot 
nitric acid to each twen^ ounces of the solution. Ii 
it does not then work clear, add one or two drop} 
more of nitric acid. 

JP^ter C— We hare no iaith in the tannin prooe» 
Seeanswerto J. W. 

W* Founds.— Eire paper gives a more rigorocJ 
image than Saxe paper, but ia more liable to blister- 
The blisters usually dry flat and inriaible. 

B. jr.— A north light, certainly. 

G. JD. (/ntwwss).— We employ methylated «pxnj* 
in the deyeloper, and find no disadvantsge from >^* 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The next Meeting of the Session will take 
place at King's CoUegey on Tuesday, January 
9th, at eight o'clock, when Mr. Jabez Hughes 
will introduce the discussion on the New De- 
veloper by a short paper entitled "Further 
obserrations on the Preparation of the Iron 
Developer so as to produce dense negatives." 
Mr. Cherrill and Mr. Cooper have also pro- 
mised to read short papers on the subject. 

Meftikos of the Socebtt, 1866. 

1866. Tuesday, Jan. 9 

„ Feh. (Atmiversary) 13 

„ March 13 

„ April 10 

„ May 8 

,, June 12 



NOTICE.— /S?2>maZ Meetitig of the Society. 

A Special Meeting of the Society will be 
held at King's College, on Tuesday the 19th 
inst., at 8 o'clock, in accordance with the 
Besolution contained in the report of the 
Meeting of the 13th inst. 



Mr. Woodbubt's Photo-Relievo process was 
brought before the Society at the last Meeting 
of the Society, on Tuesday evening, and at- 
tracted the largest gathering of members and 
their friends we ever remember, the large 
room in which the Meetings are held being 
densely crowded. We believe that many 
scientific gentlemen made special journeys to 
liondon for the purpose of being present 

VOL, X. 



Mr. Woodbury's object being to illustrate the 
practical working of the process^ he purposely 
made his paper as short as possible. After 
his paper had been read, Mr. Woodbury pro- 
ceeded to produce impressions from his intaglio 
moulds. The first few prints were failures; 
but even these failures were interesting, as 
showing one of the peculiarities of the process. 
In order to secure perfect results, it is neces- 
sary that the consistency of the coloured gela- 
tine, of which the prints consist, should be 
suited to the temperature of the room in which 
the operation is carried on ; the inventor hav- 
ing attended former Meetings of the Society^ 
suited the strength of his gelatine to the tem- 
perature which he had before experienced, 
but the crowded state of the Meeting made 
the room so warm that it upset his calcula- 
tions. This, however, was soon remedied, and 
many beautiful impressions* were printed. 

Our readers are already in possession of the 
method by which these prints are produced. 
It might be interesting, however, to state 
briefly the method by which the metal moulds 
used to print from are obtained, and which was 
not clearly stated in the paper. 

A piece of talc is prepared with a mixture 
of gelatine and bichromate of ammonia. This 
plate, which is sensitive to light, is exposed 
under a negative, or, as Mr. Woodbury pre- 
fers, the impression is obtained by aid of the 
solar camera. The gelatinized talc having 
been exposed, is now laid in a dish of warm 
water, which dissolves away the parts not 
affected by light, leaving a plate with the 
parts representing the darks of the picture 
in relief. 
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The next part of the process is to produce a 
printrng-moiild or gUM ixom the gelatine 
plates. This can be done hy the eleotiotype 
process, but Mr. Woodbury has found that 
simple pressure in a hydraulic press of the 
impression in gelatine into soft metal is to be 
preferred. 

The metal moidd l>eing now ready, we now 
arrive at that part of the process which was 
exhibited to the Meeting, and which is better 
described in the paper read and the discussion 
l^ereon. 



LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

ObDIKABT GeKXRAL MEETDfO. 

Ejwg's College, Loitdok. 

Tuesday, Degehbeb 12, 1865. 

Dr. Weight (pro tem.) in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the Minutes of the last 
Meeting, which were confirmed and signed. 

The CHAiRXAir said it was his duty to offer 
to the Members of the Society the apolo^es of 
the Council for their delay in entering the 
room, and also to inform the Meeting that the 
Council had been engaged in the consideration 
of a most important question. They had gone 
into that question with the utmost care and 
assiduity, and had come to a resolution re- 
specting it, which he would now read without 
firther comment. It was to the following 
effect: — 

"At the Meeting of the Council of the 
"London Photographic Society, De- 
" cember 12, 1865, it was unanimously 
"resolred, that Mr. Glaisher having 
" laid before your Council a long corre- 
" spondence between himself as Vice- 
" President, and Mr. George Dawson 
" and Major Russell, your Council de- 
"sire to express their full conviction 
''that the statements made in the 
** ' British Journal of Photography,* of 
" November 24, 1865, personal to Mr, 
" Glaisher, are entirely unfounded and 
"unjustifiable, and the Council desire 
'* that a Special Meeting of the Mem- 
" hers of the Society be called to con- 
'' sider this most serious and unfair 
" attack on one of the Vice-Presidents 
"of the Society." 
It was in the power of the Council to appoint 
a day for the purpose mentioned in this reso- 
lution, and accordingly they had named Tues- 
day, the 19th December, at 8 o'clock. He 
now moved " that J. Glaisher, Esq., one of the 
Vice-PresidentB of the Society, take the Chair, 
and preside over the business of the evening.'' 
The motion was carried by acclamation. 



On taking his seat, Mr. Glaisher said he had 
felt himself compelled to inform the Conndl 
that, chained a« he was in the ^ British Joumal 
of Photography' with dishonourable conduct, 
he Gould no longer consent to occupy the chair, 
unless that charge was fcdly investigated. No 
one present upon whose honour there bad been 
the slightest imputaition would consider it right 
to do so. The Council having passed the reso- 
tion just read, ho had agreed to occupy his 
accustomed position this evening. He hoped 
there would be a good attendance of Memben 
at the Special Meeting, when he should haie 
the opportunity of reading the correspondence 
which had passed between himself^ Mr. Dawson, 
and Major Russell, and thus enable them to 
judge whether he had done right, or whether 
he had done wrong. 

The following gentlemen were elected Mem- 
bers of the Society : — 

JoHir Matall, Esq., jun., 91 King*8 Boad, 

Brighton. 
Joe p. Matall, Esq., 91 King's Boad, 

Brighton. 
Edwik Mayall, Esq., 224 Regent Street, W. 
Thos. Ht. CoLLurs, Esq., 224 Regent St.,W. 
I^ELBoir K. Chsbbill, Esq., Belmont Lodge, 

Lea, S.E. 

The Chaibmak said, in accordance with the 
7th rule of the Society, which provided for the 
annual election of certain of the Officers, the 
following changes had been proposed by the 
Council. 

PrtstdenU 
The Loio) Chief Babok, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents, 
To Ketire. For Election. 

Mr. F. Bedfoed. Mr. F. Bsdfobd. 



Treasurer, 



Mr. Hakiltoit. 



Mr. H. White, 



Couneih 



Mr. G. Shadbolt. 
3Ir. Henkah. 

Hon. W. WABEEIf 

Vebnok. 
Major Greslet. 
Mr. J. Dttbhax. 



Mr.W. Wabwick Kikg. 
Mr. Jabez Hitgheb. 
Mr. RtrssELL Ma^itsbs 

GoBsoir. 
Mr.E.KjLTKR,F.R.8. 
Mr. J. DuBHAX. 



Mr. W. Woodbury then read the following 
paper : — 

A New rhoio^Belief PriwHng Froeeas. 
The new process which I have the honoiir 
of bringing before your notice this ewmng is 
the result of some fifteen months' dose expe- 
riments, as during that time I haw devoted 
myself exclusively to the perleotioa of wiwt 
seemed to me to be a great want in pMogrt- 
phy— a process which should seeuie p«i»- 
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nenee, eheapneaSy and expedition in working. 
I shall not tronble yon with many details as to 
fhe modus operandi, as they have already been 
folly publimed in the photographic papers, 
and yon will be better able to judge of the pro- 
068S by seeing it in operation. 

I will first endeavour to illnstrate the prin- 
ciple on which this method of printing is based. 
On the table is a small bath composed of two 
pieces of pl&te glass arranged in a Y-shape^ 
meeting at the bottom, and opening out at Uie 
top to ike space of about 1 inch ; this is filled 
with a solution of gelatine and colour, and 
illustrates fully the principle inrolved. The 
broadest part, containing a thick layer of ma- 
terial, produces a black ; and as it gets thinner 
towards the bottom, the colour gradually merges 
into white. Now by having a metal intaglio 
mould in which the dark parts of a photograph 
are represented by a deep hollow, the middle 
tints by hollows half the depth, and so on until 
we come to the highest surface of the mould, 
wiiich represents the whites of the photograph, 
by fiHirg this mould with a mixture of coloured 
gelatine — and, for the purpose of immediate 
illustration, with coloured water, we make at 
once a photograph in water, the shades being 
where the layer of water is deepest, and so 
gradually getting thinner till we come to the 
white parts. By adding a little gelatine to this 
coloured water we are able to preserve this 
Aape, and detach it from the mould, owing 
to ike setting-properties of the gelatine. By 
laying a sheet of paper or glass on the mould, 
and squeezing out all superfluous matter, the 
gelatine on setting adheres to the paper, and 
can be lifted from the mould. This constitutes 
the principle on which the whole is based. The 
metal mould is obtained by pressure from a 
^latine relief which is produced by the action 
of parallel rays of light on a sheet of gelatine 
and bichromate, and then washing away all 
soluble parts, leaving a elichS in different de- 
grees of relief according as the light has been 
allowed to act on the gelatine to a greater or 
less depth. This mould, when dry, is placed in 
a hydraulic press in contact with the metal, 
and an exact reverse is by this means obtained, 
but in a more solid material. I laboured long 
to produce these moulds by the electrotype 
process, but foxmd it too uncertain for any 
practical use. Having obtained this mould, 
the remainder of the process will be better 
shown by illustration, which is my chief pur- 
pose this evening. 

It would be of little use my alluding to the 
number of applications that this process is 
capable of^ as they will naturally suggest them- 
selves to you all; some few aie on t^he table for 
jQfur inspeotion this evening. 



Mr. Sebastian Davis asked Mr. Woodbmy if 
he were coirect in si^posing that his process con- 
risted^ in the fiist instance, of printing from the 
negative upon tale, covered with gcdatme, mixed 
with bicfanimate of potash in certain proportions 
after which parts of the suzfiioewerB dissolved 
away, leaving the gelatine in definite thicknesses 
corresponding to the amount of the action of the 
light upon the prepared talc. It appeared to him 
that the gradations of tint arose primsrily from 
the height of the gelatine at the particular points. 

Mr. WooDBUBY said it was so. 

Mr. AsTROVY, of Uew York, was intro- 
duced to the Meeting at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings (wiile Mr. Woodbury was engaged 
in preparing some prints), for the purpose of 
bringing imder the notice of the Society a new 
description of paper for the use of photo- 
graphers. He said he was not ihe inventor 
of the improvement ; it was the discovery of 
a gentleman of the name of BrinkofiP, of New 
York, who had requested him to bring some 
specimens over to this country and exhibit 
them. The object sought to be accomplished 
by the inventor was the preparation of a per- 
fectly dead white paper without any lustre, 
and upon which a painter could colour with as 
much freedom as upon ivory. The result of 
his ingenuity was to produce a paper peifeotLy 
hard, upon which the high lights could be de- 
veloped as on ivoiy, and upon which any 
amount of colour could be washed in. One 
great advantage of this paper was, that the 
picture did not sink into the substance of it, 
and as brilliant a picture could be produced 
upon it with SO grains of silver as was ob- 
tained on ordinary paper with 60 grains. Mr. 
Anthony exhibited some portraits, coloured 
and plun, from the same negative upon or- 
dinazy paper and upon the paper prepared by 
Mr. Brmkoff. 

Mr. Mayall aflked whether there was any dif- 
ference in the time required for printing on this 
paper. 

Mr. AxTHONY replied that he been informed 
there was not. 

Dr. Diamond asked whether the process of 
manufacturing the ]^a|>er was a secret 

Mr. Anthony said it was. 

Mr. I^Iayall said he thought as this was the 
first time the Society had had the pleasure of 
meeting an eminent American gentleman who re- 
presented photography in the United States, the 
members would embrace the opportunity of offer- 
ing to him a most cordial welcome, and would re- 
joice in showing to him all that courtesy which a 
stranger was entitled to on coining amongst them. 
He was sure the parent Society would hold forth 
both its arms to receive him, and would gladly 
accept from him and from photographers in any 
part of the world all the instruction and Informix 
tion they were able to ofier. With reference to 
the subject introduced by Mi, Anthoiur. he mip" ^ 
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state that that gentleman was kind enough on 
Saturday last to give him a piece of the new de- 
scription of paper. He was sorry that in conse- 
auence of the dullness of the weather since that 
oaj it had been impossible to obtain results with 
it m anything like that degree of certainty which 
might be amved at before giving an opinion upon 
its merits, but, so far as he could see, this paper 
had many advantages over the ordinarv paper em- 
ployed. The mode of its preparation \q believed 
had been patented ; and he would only add, that 
he thought, before this Society pronounced any 
opinion upon the subject, it would be well if some 
member would vmte and read a paper upon the 
subject of paper as a whole. Some years pre- 
viously he (Mr. Mayall) invented and, unfortu- 
nately, patented (which he was sorry for and had 
always oeen ashamed of ever since) a process 
without paper altogether, but it was foimd that it 
absorbed such an amount of hyposulphite of soda 
that it could not be got out iEle therefore let the 
thincf drop and the patent with it; but he had re- 
cently turned his attention again to the subject, and 
in the most accidental way had discovered howthev 
could fix it. Since he had seen Mr. Anthony's 
paper it had struck him whether the gentleman 
who invented it had taken any part of the material 
with which he coated it, so as to prevent the 
fibre of the paper coming up. He would be happy 
to read a paper on the subiect before the Society, 
unless any one else would do so. From his ex- 
amination of the specimen Mr. Anthony had shown 
him, he thought — ^taking a long guesft— the mate- 
rials employed were, a small portion of isinglass, 
a small quantity of alum, and perhaps a little prela- 
tine along with it. Whatever it might be, how- 
ever, he was certain, from experimente tried so far 
back as 1863, that they could coat a paper with 
collodion, if that process were not too expensive, 
bv making a bath of collodion just the same as 
they did with nitrate of silver, and dipping the 
paper into and withdrawing it very slowly. In 
that way he thought they would get a suriface of 
collodion on the paper which would be applicable 
to the magnificent collodio-chloride process per- 
fected by Mr. G. "VMiarton Simpson, which he 
(Mr. Mayall) regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant contributions made in printing since the art 
of photography was invented. He was sure that 
amongst the eminent men present that evening 
the question could not fail to oe propounded, whe- 
ther paper could not be coated or impregnated 
■with some new substance, or with some substance 
already familiar to them, so as to allow of its tak- 
ing the place of glass in Mr. Simpson*8 process. 
The sulphate of barytes was the substance which 
he (Mr. Mayall) employed, held together in some 
cases with gelatine,^ and in others with fish 
glue. He was certain that isinglass was a most 
valuable substance, if used veiy thin, for the 
purpose of preventing the image frdm sink- 
mg in. Looting at the specimens exhibited by 
Mr. Anthony, he was justified in saying that he 
had produced quite as good an image by employing 
a solution composed of, say^ 1} grain of isinglass to 
1 ounce of water, and aoout t grain of common 
alum. This mixture was boiled, and the serum 
taken off and filtered while warm through glass 
and cotton* The solution was then fioated upon 



the surface of a bath, just as was done with alba- 
men. In this way a surface could be obtained 
into which the image would not sink at all. He 
was now speaking of the very early days of 
photography, when they were obliged to take 
paper negatives, and when, as his fri^d Dr. 
Diamond knew, they experienced great difficulty 
in preventing the fltaJaag of the image. If the 

Erocess brought under tne notice of the Society 
y Mr. Anthony would enable them to produce a 
negative upon the surface without beinjg; in the 
sunace, it would be of equal value for takmg posi- 
tives, and would do away with the use of albu- 
men. There could be no doubt that though al- 
bumen did g^ve a beautiful surfiice, the prints did 
deteriorate after a length of time. If by the use 
of sulphate of barytes, or by a solution of baiytes 
with isinglass, or with gelatine, or some other 
substance, get such a simace, a very great dif- 
ficulty which they had now to encounter would 
be overcome. lie thought the Society should 
express their thanks to Mr. Anthony, if only for 
drawing their attention to this subjeJct. It was a 
singular thing how often an important fact was 
lost sight of until by some circumstance or other 
attention was directed to it. They all felt that 
the paper they were now oblig«i to use was hy 
no means perfect, the image sinking in as it always 
did, except when usinff albumen, and therefore 
thev should feel obliged to any person who drew 
their consideration to any means which promised 
an improvement in this direction. ^ H they could 
by the use of some substance obtain, at a reason- 
able price, a paper which would enable them to 
secure the marvellous effect of ivory, and he for 
one thought they could, one of the chief difficulties 
of plain photography would be overcome, and their 
art would receive a considerable impetus. In that 
way, whether bv some patented or unpatented 
process, he hoped they would soon obtain a great 
success in what was called salted paper printing. 
He felt sure he was expressing the opinion of the 
Meeting when he said that the Society had peat 
pleasure in welcoming a gentleman so disting^uished 
as Mr. Anthony of New York, who had brought 
with him some beautiful specimens of coloured 
and plain photographs, which showed a con- 
siderable advance over the old process of printing. 
With reference to the substances that might be 
employed in the preparation of paper, he might 
state that rice, semolina, arrowroot, and the whole 
of that class, should be taken into account when 
thev came to make experiments. 

f he CHAiiiMAN said it was not necessair that 
he should sav anything more than that the Mem- 
bers of the "Society had the greatest pleasure in 
welcoming Mr. Anthony of America, tne country 
of Mr. Carey Lea, to whom photography owed so 
much. He would only express the hope that Mr. 
j Anthony woidd convev to their brethren "^.Ame- 
j rica the assurance of the interest they experienced 
in his presence on this occasion. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Callaohan exhibited some large photo- 
graphs taken by Steinheil's patent Periskop. 

Mr. Hughes asked for information respect- 
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ing the actual size of the pictures, the fooal 
length of lens employed for their production, 
the angle subtended by the lens, and the 
length of exposure, so as to enable the Meet- 
ing to judge of the expense of the process. 

Mr. Callaghax said he was not at the pre- 
sent moment in possession of all the informa- 
tion sought, but believed that he should be 
supplied with it shortly. All that he could 
f Ornish at present was simply a description of 
the lenses with which the pictures were pro- 
duced. No. 6 was done with a lens of 2| 
inches diameter, focal length 22^ inches ; 
diameter of the base of the picture 31^ 
inches. No. 5 was produced with a lens l| 
inch diameter, 13f inches focal length, dia- 
phragm ^th. He was not able to state the 
time of exposure. 

Mr. JoHNsoir exhibited some photographic 
Tiews taken with the pantascopic camera by 
a small lens, 8|-inch focus. The pictures 
measured 19 inches, the subtended lino being 
125°. The form of the camera employed 
enabled him, he said, to give a different ex- 
posure to the sky from that of the foreground, 
producing as a consequence a fine atmospheric 
effect. He proposed on a future occasion to 
make a few remarks on these pictures, and to 
exhibit a larger series of them. 

The thanks of the meeting were awarded to 
Mr. Johnson. 

The consideration of Mr. Woodbury's pro- 
cess was now resumed, and that gentleman 
exhibited the mode of taking impressions. from 
the lead mould by pouring upon it a solution of 
coloured gelatine, laying the paper on, and 
then pressing out the superfluous liquid. 

Dr. AxTHOi^Y said, in order to obtain a per- 
fect print, it appeared that great care must be 
taken to lay on the paper so as to keep it free 
from the e£fect of bubbles. He wished to 
know whether it was necessary that the fluid 
should be kept at a certain temperature. 

Mr. WooDBTTBY said he had not yet been able 
accurately to decide that point ite had found 
that a certain d^free of liquidity enabled him to 
produce a better impression at one time better than 
at another. This depended a great deal upon the 
strength of the solution employed. He would use 
a stronger solution of gelatine in warm weather 
than in cold. 

Mr. HuoHES understood the process to be this. 
Mr. Woodbuiy first took a negative in the ordi- 
nary way, and then obtained a print with bichro- 
mate and gelatine, the peculianty of which was, 
that the action of light was registered not by dif- 
ference of colour, but by relief ; certain portions of 
the picture being ndsea, and other portions nearly 
bare. That print being obtained direct from the 
negative, was, of course, the reverse of the n<»ga- 
tive, and it was then brought ia contact with a 
plate of soft metal, and, when dry, was placed 



imder heavy pressure, when the gelatine was suffi« 
ciently hard to make indents into the metal^ 
producing an impression the reverse of the ffelatine 
plate, and thus oecoming a negative itselt The 
mdents in the plate were capable of receiving a 
translucent ink adapted for the purpose to register 
the impressions upon paper. Mr. Woodbury em- 
ployed warm gelatine and a colourinff^matter for 
nllmg in the indents, and by pressure ne squeezed 
the paper down upon them, and thus obtained, 
speaking photograpnicaUy, a positive impression 
from the metal negative. 

Mr. Mayaul* asked in what this process dif- 
fered from Paul Pretsch's process. It appeared to 
him that Mr. Woodbury was^ as it were, taking 
casts. 

Mr. W. AV* Kino said, whatever it was, cast- 
ing or printing, it seemed to him to be an ex- 
tremely valuable process. He would like to have 
information as to the number of prints which 
could be produced per hour, as that would enable 
them to judge about the probability of this pro- 
cess superseding wood or other engraving. He 
knew tnat scientific men were looking forward to 
its development as a matter of flpreat importance, 
considering that it would probaoly be a less ex- 
pensive, and certainly a more accurate method of 
illustration than any other. 

Mr. WooDBUBY said he thought that with three 
presses a person who had hML practice might 
produce as many as three prints per minute. The 
cast he could hardly say anything about, but it 
would be very triflmg. One ounce of gelatine 
and a sixpenny tube of colour would be 8u£Bcient 
for four or five hundred prints, the only other 
expense being the paper. In reply to further in- 
qmries, he said any number of moulds could be 
token from the same bichromate negative. The 
colouring-matter he employed was a mixture of 
lampblack, crimson lake, and sepia. He had not 
found that the moulds wore out. A soft ncjrative 
was most desirable for the process; it did not 
matter how thin, provided all the details were 
there. His apparatus being small, he had not as 
yet attempted to produce li^ge pictures. 

Mr. Mayall said he was sure the few questions 
that had been put to Mr. Woodbuiy had not been 
put in any invidious sense. The question of the 
number of prints which could be produced per 
hour was a very important one, wnen contem- 
plating the employment of this process in the il- 
lustration of books. If it could be cheaply ap- 
plied to the illustration of scientific worlu, there 
could be no doubt this was a most valuable 
discovery, and woidd be a great acquisition to 

Eublishers. But the idea had just occurred to 
im, if the impressions could lie produced with 
so much indentation as he saw on the plates exhi* 
bited, would not they be sufficient to carry ordi- 
nary printers* ink P If so, all that was necessary 
woula be to moimt the plates on blocks and use 
them in the usual course of printing. Whether 
however that could be done or not, it was certain 
that, if the process as employed by Mr. Woodburyr 
could be rapidly and cheaply appued, in practice it 
would be most valuable. He oelieved tnat a new 
era in the illustration of books would date from 
that evening, and he had no doubt the attention 
of photographers would be directed to the conai- 
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dentioB Ii0w hi ihdr pietares eonld Ibe 
fctxed to wood Uocks. 

Mr. Ck>OFBB said lie thoiiglit Mr. Mayall in lus 
remarks liad forgotten that uie prindpal point in 
Mr. Woodbury's process was tlie use of a transpa- 
rent ink. If printers* ink were used, none of the 
delicate half-tones would he hrought out, owing 
ta the onacity of the material The great heauly 
of Swanks carbon prints was that they were trans- 
parenty so that the half-tones Aowed through. 

Mr. Cole called attention to the &ct that crim- 
son lake and all the lakes were not permanent ; 
the colours, he said, invariably faded. 

Mr. HuOHEs said the gelatine employed by Mr. 
Woodbury was entirely transparent, and by union 
with the colouring-matters he was able to produce 
translucency, which was semitransparency^. The 
pictures were in reality casts. They were m relief, 
Tarious parts of the paper holding different amounts 
of gelatme. Where the greatest amount existed, 
^ere of course was the greatest amount of colour- 
ing-matter ; and it was by these inequalities of the 
same materials that he obtained the gradations of 
tone. Printers' ink was of the same tone all 
through, and the finest points of a picture pro- 
duced by it would be as black as the other parts, 
and was therefore unfitted for Mr. W.'s process. 

Mr. Mayall said he recollected that, as far back 
as 1848, Mr. Johnson, of New York, went through 
a series of very careful experiments of engraving 
upon daguerreotypes, producing the enpaved sur- 
ftce by the use of sulpho-muriatic acid, and em- 
ploying a number of maninulations. He (Mr. 
MaTall) believed that he haa one of the plates so 
produced still by him. The object was to em- 
ploy such plates with ordinary printers' ink ; and 
ie thought he could obtain a picture from the one 
he had in the same way as oy the present pro- 
cess. It shoidd be borne in mind that Mr. Fox 
Talbot was now engaged upon a similar process, 
and it would be well if Mr. Le Neve Foster, or 
some other gentleman, would tmdertake to bring 
the whole question before the Society, so that they 
might be able to found a judgment upon the 
merits or demerits of each. 

Dr. Anthony thought the process of Mr. Wood- 
bury difiered entirely from the printing process, 
because by it the paper when damped was caused 
to enter into the cavities of the mould, from which 
it carried, by adhesion, a certain thickness of the 
gelatine ana colouring-matter, the gradations of 
fiffht and shade depending upon the greater or less 
relief produced. 

Dr. Wright said, to his knowledge communi- 
cations had boen within the last few weeks sent 
to Mr. Woodbury, to know whether by his 
proceeds he could illustrate some medical works. 

Mr. Davtes asked whether with large plates a 
practicfd difiiculty might not arise in getting rid 
of the superfluous gelatine, especially in cases 
where it was desired to preserve the high lights 
in the centre of the picture, inasmuch as the gela- 
tine would be inclined to set. 

Mr. WooDBTJBY said he had not found it so ; 
and inasmuch as with a large plate it would be 
used in larger quantity, it would keep its warmth 
for a longer time. 

Mr. Anthony inquired the amount of wpessure 
Required to produce a mould of the size eznibited. 



Mr. Wooi>ifu«Y aaidy dbout thirty torn. He 
thought the standard woahi be about four tons 
for every souaie inch. In reply to further inqoiiies 
by several Members, he said ne did not think then 
would be much more difficulty in produdnff biger 
Bubj ects. Several metal moulds could be obtuned 
from the same gelatine — ^with caxe as many as 
wanted ; and any number of prints could be taken 
from one mould, as there was no friction to de- 
stroy it He had not considered whether it wooid 
be better to use the first mould obtained as a ma- 
trix, and multiply copies of it by the electrotype 
process. He though^ however, that it would m 
difficult to get it nat again, and he had not found 
any deterioration between the first impresedoa 
and the last 

Mr. Hughes said, in the early daguerreotjm 
days, great hopes were entertained of being able 
to eUm the images produced, and something wis 
done in that direction ; but the great difficulty 
was, to get sufficient depth of image. K Mr. 
Woodbury's process could then have been brought 
into use, better results would have been secured 
than now. There was a certain thickness in the 
daguerreotypes ; but there was a weakness in the 
image, a want of force and power, and the deepest 
depths could not contain a sufficient quantity of 
ink. In the process of Mr. Denys, the meicuiy 
was dissolved away after it was attached to the 
silver plate to form the daguerreotvpe image.* Mr. 
Goddfud discovered a process wnich seemed to 
have some bearing upon the present subject. It 
was, that instead of exposing a da^erreotype plate, 
after the light had acted upon it, to the vapoun 



of mercury, it was washed in hyposulphite ; and 
when the iodide and bromide of silver were 
entirely removed, there was found upon the plate 
a difierence of thickness — an inequality— exactly 
corresponding to the quantity of ught which had 
acted upon the plate. In reality there was an 
intaglio upon the plate. Taking the plate in that 
condition, he treated it as a copper plate, and em- 
ployed ordinary printers' ink in the production of 
pictures. But the impression was not sufficiently 
strong and effective to allow of its competing with 
ordinaiy copper-plate engraving. 

The Chaibman, in the name of the Society, 
thanked Mr. Woodbuiy for his valuable com- 
monication, which he regarded aa one of the 
most valuable character, and fall of the greatest 
promise when some of the minor working 
difficulties inherent in a new system were over- 
come. 

Mr. WooDBiTBY briefly acknowledged the 
vote of thanks. 

The Chaibman called attention to some ^- 
dmens of Mr. Swan's carbon process. 

Mr. Snipsow exhibited a photograph printed 
by a process which he said was analogous to 
that just brought under the attention of the 
meeting. Mr. Woodbuiy and Mr. Swanwers 
independent inyentors of a similar process; 
and the latter gentleman had sent thu speo* 
mCT to him, that it might be exhibited at tf» 
same time. The principle in eadi case if* 
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the samey bat there was some slight difTerenee 
in the mode of producing the piinting-plate. 
Mr. 8wan took one of his carbon plates, and 
while it was still wet, he dectrotyped it,prodao- 
ing a elit^i from which, with colouned gelatine 
49olution, he printed in the same way that Mr. 
Woodbmy did. 

Mr. CooPEB exhibited a picture produced 
with the new organic developer. 

Mr. SiHFSoir said Mr. Swan was now enabled 
to print by means of a very simple actinometer, 
the principles of which he proposed to explain 
at the next Meeting of the Society. 

The proceedings were then adjourned. 



The following paper by Mr. Mayall was read, 
and the discussion thereon took place at the 
Meeting held on the 14th of I^ovember ; but 
owing to the time necessary for engraving the 
diagrams and the closeness of the day of Meet- 
ing to that of publication we wei« reluctantly 
oompelled to leave the paper and report over 
until our present I^umber. 

On the Canstructimi of a Flwtographic Glass 
Romn. By J. E. Matall, Esq. 

NuMERoirs articles have been written on this 
subject with more or less ability, but it is no 
disrespect to any one to say that our know- 
ledge of the best construction of a glass room 
is still* ^npirical; that is, no principle has 
been established which applies to all glass 
rooms, whereby the following important re- 
sults can be obtained : — 

1st. The light to be under control in 
winter and summer, — to add on to the defi- 
ciency of the one ; to subtract from the redun- 
dancy of the other. 

2nd. To be able to concentrate the light on 
the most important points of the figure; to 
blend and soften off into positive shadow the 
less important parts. 

3rd. To render age less garrulous ; make 
beauty more lovely ; to impart an expression of 
intell^ence where nature has not been over 
bountiM ; to light up the intellect, and to im- 
part the quality of power, in those heads on 
which she has lavished her most precious 
gifts : in short, to be able to present human 
nature in its best form, by the aid of a camera 
and a properly lighted room. 

This seems a rather formidable list ; and I 
am not unmindful that there are persons, 
otherwise well-informed, who sneer at the 
photographer as a presumptuous creature for 
venturing to tread on the domain of art. His 
best efforts are unbhishingly appropriated 
without acknowledgement. If every stolen 
idea from the photographer could cry out 
^* stop thief," an aimy of policemen would be 



necessary to take into custody the delinquents, 
that ^eam and shine in the light of day, fhun 
the walls of every public exhibition of paint- 
ings, not only in our own country but iql 
every other where art is really advancing and 
honest truth has taken possession of pubbc 
taste. The gander necks, the long chiiui, the 
sancer eyes, brows like the rainbow, and 
mouths like that of a cherub on the tombstone 
of a country churchyard, with which our fore- 
fathers of liie last generation were ignorantly 
contented, won't do now. Oh, no ! all this is 
changed ; every well-filled photographic album 
is a silent monitor, not only what to do, but 
what to avoid doing, and above all what4o dare 
to do with the wondrous perspective which 
the perfect optical instruments of the present 
day have placed at the disposal of the intellir- 
gent photographer. 

The solar camera is coming down on art 
like an avalanche ; its power, its beauty, its 
delicacy, all combine to sweep away oobweb 
ineAdency; a badly drawn portrait, that 
might be like the original or accidentally 
like anyone else, will soon be a thing of the 
past. All true artists wiU hail with deHght 
this harbinger of truth, this real living pre- 
sentiment of a man, instead of the conventional 
suit of clothes with which the Moses and Sons 
of art have hitherto contrived to dress np the 
minds, as weU as the bodies, of their afflicted 
and much injured patrons. 

This theme is capable of extension ; but I 
leave it in your hands, and at once proceed to 
the immediate business of this paper, on the 
construction of a glass room, whidi I hope 
may contribute to greater perfection in tiling 
photographic. 

Example : — 

If I suspend a silvered ball in the centre of 
a square room and open a window to the 
left hand, the light impinging on the ball will 
radiate from a central pencil, and gradually 
but imperceptably faint away past the ap- 
parent edges into obscurity. A sense of round- 
ness is imparted to the optic nerve, and a very 
dear and well-defined image of the ball is pro- 
duced. 

Now if I open another window in front of 
the ball and allow a second light to im^otge 
on the surface of the bell, another pmal of 
light will be formed opposite this seeond 
window ; portions of the ball which were in 
the first instance in positive shadow will now 
be illuminated, and the Hghts from the two 
windows will cress each o^er, and a conia- 
sion of ahape will be produced on the optie 
nerve, an effect of elongation will be produeed 
on the mde of tiie ball next to the left-hand 
window. 
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Suppose I open another window on the 
right-hand side of the room : a third light will 
illuminate the ball, producing still greater con- 
fusion of form, bulging out the ball at the 
right hand as well as on the left, producing 
the sensation on the optic nerve of an oblate 
spheroid, giving false form, enfeebling my first 
impression, and destroying all unity of shadow, 
wluch for the sake of correctness is as impor- 
tant as the high light, — ^in short, producing an 
apparent prominence on the baU where there 
is really nothing of the kind. 

Again, I erect a pole in the sunshine that 
casts a certain shadow on the ground. At a 
distance from the sun, say of 20°, an imagi- 
nary sun casts another shadow of the same 
pole. Neither of these shadows in the presence 
of the other will be so well formed — ^that is, so 
definite ; each will appear abraded on the edges, 
and enfeebled by the presence of the other — ^the 
source of light in the one case tending to en- 
feeble the image of the other, and both com- 
bining to produce confusion of image on the 
optic nerve, the two sources of %ht being 
positively injurious to correct form. 

Now, if we substitute the human figure in 
each of these cases, whatever happens to the 
ball and the pole in the matter of lighting 
happens to it under the given conditions. 
What conclusion ought I to come to, then, in 
regard to lighting ? K two or more sources of 
light produce false effect, false form — ^protube- 
rances where none exist in nature — ^unlikeness 
instead of likeness — feebleness of shadow — ^in- 
definiteness of shape — surely I ought to con- 
sider whether these false impressions cannot be 
removed by adopting one source of light in the 
construction of a portrait-room, and avoiding all 
opposing lights as utterly destructive of suc- 
cess, whether they be direct or reflected. One 
source of light, and one only, is the principle I 
venture to submit for your consideration; 
either with a high side light, which then be- 
comes top and side, or else with the two com- 
bined in the same direction, never opposing. 

"Why is it so many photographic portraits 
are not likenesses? Because the principal light, 
which if left alone would make the portrait, is 
interfered with by reflection or opposing direc- 
tion — ^false lights making prominences in the 
face where none exist in nature, or intensifying 
them where they do exist. I put out of the 
question here considered the ridiculous twaddle 
tiiat is uttered by half-educated opticians, that 
prominences are magnified by the camera. In 
the infancy of our art this might have been 
the case— in the days of spectade-lenses, and 
dgar-box cameras, and ignorance to direct 
them. ButsuchmenasDallmeyer,yoigtlander, 
and Boss have done away with this incubus of 



the early photographer. These men have so 
balanced Ihe curves of their lenses as to distri- 
bute the aberration equally over the field of riew 
of the camera, and rendered distortion impos- 
sible within certain limits ; and no intelligent 
operator would strain his lens to attempt to 
cover a larger field of view than t^t for 
which the lens was constructed. Photogra- 
phers owe these able men a debt of gratitade 
for their splendid exolrtions : and whfle doing 
justice to them I am not immindfol that 
Petzval, I'Abb^ Moigno, Foucault, and Gmbb 
have each worked in the theoretical branchy 
and the two latter in the practical also, to- 
wards the same end. 

Now, supposing I have made myself intelli- 
gible in the enunciation of the principle of om 
source of light, a glass room will grow out 
of a principle, and its form will be determined 
by the thing it has to do — that is, to produce 
perfect lighting of the figure, without distor- 
tion, confosion, or indecision. That it ought 
to have no more glass than is necessary to this 
end, I think will be evident to anyone capable 
of forming an opinion. An elongated glass 
room, all of glass, is really two souiges of 
light — ^to say nothing of the heat and of the con- 
fiision to the camera-lens itself. This brings 
me to the point to project a glass house on the 
screen, from the principles here enunciated, 
guided by the experience of failure as well as 
of success. 

Let XXX be a section of your room, A 
the head of the sitter ; a line AB to bisect an- 
other at B at right angles to BA will give jou 
the pitch of the roof 00. For perfect illumi- 
nation of the figure, I assume that the open- 
ing at B will be 7 feet on each side, or 14 feet 
altogether, which I find by experience about 
the best dimensions. 

Now if the pitch of your roof be made flatter 
(CD), what part of your figure will be best 
illuminated? 

Bisect your openingCD,and drop a perpendi- 
cular from T which strikes the figure at P; 
F is therefore the centre of illumination of the 
figure, and pandlel lines from C and B to 
meet XXX embrace the area of illumination 
of the room CZ, DZ ; but as this embraces too 
much foreground and too littie background, it 
would be necessary to alter the centre T to a 
fresh point, R, so that the head shall be the 
centre of Ulumination. From this it clearly 
follows that the flatter the roof the more head- 
room will be required to preserve the centre 
of illumination on the head of the figure. 

Now 00 is at an angle of 45°, CD at an 
angle of 35®; therefore I conclude that from 
35° to 45° is the best angle for the roof. 

I lay it down as an axiom, high side-l^t 
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for illuminatioii of the Bubject, and oontroUa- 
ble soft hroken top-light to make the shadows 
— ^both combined, but in the same direction : no 
reflectors of any kind ; these oppose the action 
of the principal light, and tend to enfeeble the 



According to my experience, the room ought 
to be 24 feet in length, a blank side wall £rom 
the background of 6 feet, then an open window 
9 feet in width, by 12 or 14 feet in height. 
The width of the room 14 to 16 feet. The 




likeness. In a short sentence, the lighting and 
the shadowing to come both from the same one 
source of light, blended, mixed, and broken in 
the same direction — ^not opposing, as all re- 
flected lights do and oyer will. 

This brings me to the subject of blinds. I have 
tried various ones, M'Lachlan's included. I find 
light tissue paper of a blue colour very good to 
filter the sunlight through in summer, but too 
opaque in winter ; musHn blinds of a grey lint 
are good, if made of two thicknesses and to 
slide over each other when the light is strong. 

M'Lachlan's blinds were so badly made that 
they never had a feir chance in my hands. For 
breaking up the sunlight and massing it in 
its proper direction ti^ey are good, and, if 
simply mounted, very desirable, as they can be 
drawn up in winter out of the way when the 
son does not shine. I now speak of them for 
top blinds for producing shadow, as I do not 
admit that the high lights can be produced 
with blinds at all. The side opening must be 
dear and of 14 feet, with blmds both white 
and black, to dose, to open, or to modify the 
amount of light. 

A painter's eye is necessary to judge of the 
Tarious effects to be produced by different mo- 
difications of the quantity of light ; but one 
thing must be borne in mind — ^that the scale of 
lighting must be higher than that which a 
painter would use, or eke the resulting portrait 
will be dark in the shadows and with no bril- 
liancy in the high lights. 



portion of the room in which the camera 
stands ought to be obscure; if in darkness, aU 
the better, to prevent stray light impinging 
on the plate. For the side lights I recom- 
mend pLeite glass ; for the top I am inclined to 
adopt this new light-coloiued ribbed glass, 
which I think will dispense with blinds al- 
together. 

The best aspect of a glass room is either 
north-east or south-west. I believe it will be 
found that north-east is better than any other, 
as the light is so steady and not so difiicult to 
manage. 

I have purposely made this paper short, that 
it might afford time for discussion ; and I hope 
the Members will endeavour to grasp the prin- 
ciple I have endeavoured, however feebly, to 
enunciate, and that by combining our expe- 
rience a better method of treating the light 
may ensue, and consequently greater perfec- 
tion in the productions of our art. 

The CHAmiCAir having invited a discussion of 
the paper : — 

IkLr. Allbn said he quite agreed with the writer 
that in taking any solid obje<^ such as the human 
figure, it was desirable that the prindpal light 
should come in one direction. But "Mi. Mayall 
seemed to think it was essential that this light 
should pass at right angles from the roof of the 
glass house to the head of the sitter. When there 
was much diflused light he (Mr. Allen) believed 
that this was not absolutely neoessaiy. He 
thought it ought to be borne in mind that, gene- 
rally speakLog, photographers had very litde space 
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upon which to erect a glass room, and that it 
would require a considerable area in order to 
carry out the suggestion of the writer. With re- 
ference to diffused light; he did not think it was 
altogether undesirable, and he remarked that 
landbcapes were beautiful in the sun when every 
portion of the atmosphere was illuminated, but in 
the limited dimensions of a glass room there were 
shadows too stroxig for photography, though not 
too strong for the human eye. If they could have 
space enough to haye a large glass room, they 
could afford to have a small amount of real light 
come upon the sitter. 

Mr. MuGHBS said he would much rather have 
been a listener than a speaker on this occasion, as 
there were gentlemen present of great experience 
whose remarks it would have been a pleasure to 
hear, and he had himself recently said all he had 
to say upon this to|)ic at the meeting of another 
Society. But haying been called upon by the 
Chairman, he would offer one or two obseryations. 
The main idea enunciated in the paper |ust read — 
that it was desirable to haye one principal broad 
li^ht illuminating the sitter— was so true that it 
might almost be considered axiomatic, although in 
practice it yras too frequently forgotten, or, for the 
sake of economyj was obliged to be disregarded. 
Still it was a pnnciple, true in art and in every 
apnlication, that there should be one dominant 
light giving form and shape to eveiything illumi- 
nated. In illustration of the fact, it was only 
necessary to throw two lights from opposite direc- 
tions upon any given object, when it would be 
found that the apparent shape of that object was 
entirely altered. The example which had been 
already given of the effect of the arrangement of 
light uobn a spherical body was a very familiar 
one, ana it admirably illustrated the correctness of 
this position, A round ball, by a proper arrange- 
ment of light, could be so illuminated as to convey 
to the mind as real an impression of rotundity as 
though the ball were being held in the fingers. 
And so was it with the roundness of the head, the 
squareness of the cube, and the special fonn of any 
other object. Let two persons illuminate the 
same sphere, and mark the difference of result. 
One would so balance his lights that in the photo- 
graphic representation it would appear literally to 
stand out m relief ; whereas the other would so 
disarrange or derange his Hghts that, instead of 
the semblance of a sphere, it would be flat like a 
plate or disk. If one man could thus properly 
apply his Hflrhts so as to give an accurate delmea- 
tion of a sphere, and another could so mismanage 
his lighte as to destroy entirely the roundness 
of that object, what, he might ask, would the 
contrast between the works of these two persons 
be when they came to photograph the numan 
head,;which so nearly approached the form of a 
sphere? The last speaker, he thought, had some- 
what misunderstood Mr. Mayall's remarks upon 
the influence of diffiised light, and supposed that 
he had spoken of it as desirable. But to prove 
the importance of having one governing dommant 
light and keeping all the other lighte subordinate, 
let them take a view of a house with a north 
aspect in early morning, when equally illuminated 
with only a aiflused lights and they would find 



that it scarcely looked like the house, wheteas, 
if they waited till the sun came round upon it 
at an angle of 46° or thereabouts, iUuminadng 
this point, and throwing the otiier into shadow, 
the one dominant liffht (the sunlight) goyeming 
the whole, they woiud have not only a brilliant 
picture and a splendid specimen of photo- 
graphy, but also an accurate resemblance of that 
to which the camera was pointed. The unde- 
sirableness of general diffusea light in photography 
was manifest in that greatest of glass houses, tiw 
Crystal Palace^ where the light fell on the sit- 
ter, not in one but in every direction, and the 
consequence was a haziness which was in the 
highest degree unsatisfiEbctory. When last in Paris 
he visited the immense photographic esteblish- 
ment beyond the Champs Elys^, and from all he 
had witnessed he was convinced that a bsuU 
glass house was the most desirable. It was more 
manageable in the hands of the photographer, 
for the light yras under complete control by the 
opening or doainff of a blind here or there ; but in 
a large room fuU of diffused light he would he 
always struggling to manage it and would never 
have the control of it thoroughly within reach. 
His advice, therefore, would he not to have more 
glass in the house than they could possibly hel||^ 
to make the most of their local conditions, which 
generally speaking were the governing ones— «nd 
to secure as far as practicable one dominant light, 
all the others being secondaiy or subordinate. 

Mr. Allbn said he had never intended to oon- 
vev the idea that he thought a huve room foil of 
diffused light was desirable, and that therefore it 
would be well to have glass all round. Bat he 
did think that the light which came from illmni- 
nated air tended to soften the shadows in photo- 
graphic portraits. 

Mr. Fry said there was one point upon which 
he should be glad to hear the experience of eome 
gentlemen present With regard to haying the 
camera in a dark or ligfht place there was some 
little diversity of opimon among photographers. 
He had had occasion recently to build a glas» 
room, and he had adopted the plan of Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, with the glass slanting down from the 
front, and a dark part from that £; was found that, 
with reference to the first portion of the plan, it 
was a miatake, and it had to be altered ; oat he 
had still preserved the dark passage in which the 
camera stood, and he believea that a ^;reat advao- 
tage resulted from that form of building. In the 
first place he was freed from the inconvenience of 
using a focusing cloth; and in the next phuX) 
when there was any fo^ or vapour in the atmo- 
sphere he got less of it in that position, more 
especially as the part of the passage fronting the 
sitter could be fiirtiier shut off* by means of 
blinds. 

Mr. CoLB, referring to the remark made by Mr. 
Mayall as to the use of the new ribbed ^^sas, aaid 
that he was not himself an operator, but ne should 
imagine there would be a danger in employing it, 
from the refraction of light He had with him wh^ 
he considered a beautiml specimen of glass which 
would be very suiteble for photographic ^ofO^ 
as it enabled {hem to ^t a more eaually diffiu^ 
light than by employing ribbed giara. Ground 
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gisM, he thought, was detestable. Mr. Mayall 
was conecdy understood in regard to the predo- 
minant principle to be obaervM in the construc- 
tion of the glass house, but - he had been mis- 
understood in saying that the light upon the 
sitter should be at ri^ht angles to the line of 
light ; that was mwuming a source of light at an 
iimnite distance, and almost treating the sky- 
light as a lens. Of course, he could not mean that 
there was no light upon the floor or on the back- 
pound. He imagined that the use of side lights 
m portraiture was to lessen the intensity of the 
top lights; the brightest part of the sky he be- 
lieyed was that at an an^le of 45° ; and he re- 
marked that, in his profession, he found he could 
get no compensation for loss of light below that 
angle. 

air. B. Smith said he did not agree with Mr. 
Mayall that the absence of reflection was nece»- 
sazy or advantageous. He thought, on the con- 
traiT, thai it was highly adyantf^^eoua, and abso- 
lutely necessaiy, in order to produce roundness of 
effe(^ that they should have light, shade, and 
reflection. 

Mr. Sbbajbtian Davib did not consider it neces- 
sary that the light diould pass directly throuflph 
the glass at an angle of 45°, nor that it should oe 
made to £ill upon uie sitter at that angle, although 
it might be desirable as beinff the average me- 
dium. Upon anv other ground it would not be of 
any special service. The same reasoning would 
also show the utility of having the side light at a 
eertain angle to the sitter. 

Mr. Mat ALL, in reply, said, from the fact that 
he could not explain tne whole of the diagram 
which he had drawn upon the board, he had been 
somewhat misunderstood. It was quite a mis- 
conception if it were supposed that he proposed to 
illuminate his figure witn the sloping ^lass. His 

glass for illuminating the figure was nis high side 
ght, which was broken up and massed, but 
always in the same direction as the principal 
light With reference to reflection, it was qmte 
true that the painter could produce many beautiful 
effects by its aid ; so could the photographer, but 
it sometimes led to distortion. It must be remem- 
bered that a photographic portrait was only one 
ghase of a &ce ; where they could use reflection, 
e maintained that they would produce a much 
finer effect with a direct light coming in the same 
direction as the principal light witn which the 
sitter was illuminated. By having a large num- 
het of reflections in the glass house, it was possi- 
ble they might make a very pretty picture ; out it 
would oe utterly unlike the peison for whose por- 
trait it was intended. 

The Ghaibman said, in asking the Meeting to 
pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Mayall it was not 
necessaiy that he should make many remarks. 
When a sentleman like Mr. Mayall came forward 
to oSSa tnem the benefit of his experience during 
many years of observation and reflection, he felt 
confident they would cheerfully respond to the 
proposition in such a manner as would show their 
hearty appreciation of his great kindness. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, 
and Mr. Mayall briefiy acknowledged the same. 



NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
Thb usual Monthly Meeting of this Association 
was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on 
Wednesday, December 6th, W. W. King, Esq., 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Bamett (Hon. Sec.) read the Minutes 
of the last Meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. C. E. Elliott, of Jewin Street, was 
elected by ballot a Member of the Association. 

Mr. H. C09FEB, Jnn., read Ihe following 
paper : — 

On Improvement in Photographic Proceseesand 
ihs OrganicO'Iron Developer, 

Much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of photographers devoting too much of 
their attention to processes and formulae, to the 
detriment of the artisticportion of their labours. 
That such is the case is doubtless true ; but 
in trying to remedy it, we must be careful 
that we do not rush to the other extreme — 
cultivate art, and neglect manipulation. To 
produce a perfect photographic picture, art and 
science must go hand in hand with mecha- 
nical skill. Ab has oft been said, there is a 
proper medium in all things, to be found by 
careful and oonseientiouB seekers. No one can 
be more anxious than myself to see art more 
cultivated amongst photographers. One proof 
of the necessity of art-education is the fact 
that nearly all, if not all the men whose works 
we so much admire have devoted their minds 
to art before the commencement of their pho- 
tographic career. It is evident that no amount 
of teaching will make an artist where no na- 
tural ability exists; yet, at the same time, 
natural ability without cidture is almost void 
and useless. 

Whilst recognijeing the immense and vital 
importance of the culture of art amongst us, 
we must bear in mind that instruments and 
processes are means to an end. And as ad- 
juncts to the production of really artistic works, 
no one can be more desirous than I am of see- 
ing our formulae brought to the highest state 
of perfection. 

In every art or science, in order to produce 
the best result, it is indispensable t^at the 
mechanical part be as near perfection as pos- 
sible. It is an axiom, that, to produce a per- 
fect whole, each part must be perfect. Let us 
take an instance from our great teacher, Na- 
ture. 

The grand and magnificent landscape, that 
excites the liveliest emotion in those who are 
capable of appreciating its beauties, is a gi- 
gantic perfection made up of minute parts, 
each one in itself perfbction. Every stone, 
every leaf, all the atoms that compose them 

♦2 
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are perfection. But are these parts themselTeB 
capable of producing great results ? Decidedly 
not. It is in the arrangement of them that 
the stupendous effects that we are all more or 
less acquainted with are produced by nature. 

Illustrations can also be taken from the 
kindred arts of painting and music. One from 
the latter will suffice for our present purpose. 
In the art of music it is necessair^ in order to 
giro due expression to beautiftil, sublime^ or 
lofty thoughts, that the instruments used be 
good, and that the musician be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the mechanical part of his art. 
In every profession, if the artist has not con- 
fidence in the materials used by him to pro- 
duce a certain effect, the mind is diverted from 
the principal object. A violin-player cannot 
BO wrap himself in the music he is inteipreting 
as to give his whole mind to a proper transla- 
tion of the beauties of the composer, if he is 
in constant trepidation lest at certain passages 
the strings or bow should give way, and so 
entirely destroy the effect. 

To apply these remarks to photographers 
more especially, it is only needfril to say that 
it must be obvious to all that the improvement 
of the means at our command, in aU ways, 
conduces greatly to perfection of result. 

When the mechanical and manipulatory 
portions of photography shall be brought to 
that state that failure in them shall be a thing 
of exception, and not the rule, then, and only 
then, can the mind of the photographer be en- 
tirely devoted to the proper conception of his 
picture. How is it possible that a man can 
give proper attention to artistic value in his 
productions, and, so to speak, imbue his pic- 
ture with that spirit and evidence of soid in 
the artist, so vit^ in a really grand and beau- 
tiful work — how can he so express his own 
ideas that they shall be communicated to the 
minds of those looking upon his picture, when 
he is in a constant anxiety with regard to his 
chemicals, &o. ? He does not know but what 
the effect of tiie most perfect arrangement may 
be marred by stains here, spots there, and 
other vexing and uncertain concomitants of the 
present state of our processes. Perfection can 
only be reached by the addition of little im- 
provements ; and it behoves us all to do our 
best and contribute towards the desired end, 
be it ever so smaU an advantage. I therefore 
think no apology needed for bringing again 
before you tiie subject of organic bodies in the 
developer. 

That the addition of some form of gelatine 
to t^e protosulphate of iron developer has its 
uses and advantages is evident from tiie favour- 
able verdict given by many whose names stand 
high in the profession. On the other hand, 



that many have found no advantage, or even, 
in some cases, a positive disadvantage, is ei- 
tremely probable. This may have ooeiured 
either frt>m mismanagement of the new deve- 
loper, or from their d^emicals working so veil 
that a perfect result is obtained without ad- 
ventitious aid, and without any afker-doctoring. 
Gelatine in the developer is a power placed in 
our hands, which may be used for good or ill 
Its use must be governed by discretion, as it 
is absurd to expect a person to make the best 
of a power which he does not know how to 
properly employ. 

For some time I had been much troubled 
with thin grey images, requiring a great 
amount of forcing in tiie intensiffoation before 
they could be made suffioientiy dense for print- 
ing, thereby injuring the harmony of tone 
and gradation, and very often being the cause 
of vexing spots and stains making their un- 
welcome appearance just at the last momoit 
A negative in which the deposit ia very minute 
in its particles, and whose intensity depends 
more on a non-actinic colour than on depth 
or quantity of deposit, must necessarily pro- 
duce a picture more perfect as regards truth 
and hannony of gradation. The new develo- 
per has produced this desirable class of nega- 
tive for me, as it has done for many others, 
and as I hope it will do for those who have not 
yet given it a trial. 

Now comes the question as to the best me- 
thod of preparing it — ^whether we shall adopt 
Carey Lea's difficult method, the very sim^ 
one of " Clericus," or Mr. Cherrill's. The 
first I shall discard frt>m the question, on ac- 
count of the numerous failures it is liable to 
in production, and because I do not see that it 
possesses any advantage over the more mm^ 
preparation first proposed by Mr. CSiernll. 
Between that and "Clericus" the choice ifl 
very easy when we come to understand a little 
their respective properties. 

Very tedious experiments have been made 
to attempt to determine this, as also to see if 
any improvement could be made in their pre- 
paration. Before stating the condusions^t 
have been arrived at, it may be well to give a 
brief sketch of a few of the experiments made. 
Three drachms of gelatine were soaked in water, 
and, when soft, one ounce of pure snlf^nno 
acid was poureid upon it. After standiJig six 
hours, one ounce of water was added ; and 
after again standing a short time, the solution 
was poured from the slight deposil preaent, 
and mixed with six times its bulk of methyla- 
ted alcohoL It was now neutralised with 
ammonia, and it threw down a fine and deH- 
cate precipitate,whioh, after being washed in 
alcohol, was dried. The tlhree drachma of 
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gdatineand one ounce of solphoric add yielded 
abrat two onnoea. 

To fonn this compound sulphate of glyco- 
cine and ammonia, with which many experi- 
ments hive been made, several methods have 
been employed; but it does not seem to make 
any difference whether the gelatine be dissolved 
in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, the same 
hot, cold or hot diluted add, or whether the 
alcohol be added before neutralizing or after. 
Five graizs of this complex sulphate of glyco- 
dne and anmonia added to a plain thirty-grain 
solution of sulphate of iron gave an excellent 
developer. 

The sulphate is slightly deliquescent, and 
extremely soluble in water. It may be ob- 
tained in a state of greater purity by dissolving 
in water, and again predpitating by means of 
alcohol. Tho crystals are soluble to some 
extent in hot alcohol, and are deposited in a 
beautiful way on cooling. By boiling in water 
it is partially decomposed, and deposits a small 
quantity of the yellowish substance already re- 
ferred to, which is soluble in fresh hot water, 
but not in cold ; yet, if dissolved in hot water, 
it is held in solution when it becomes cold. 

Two drachms of the sulphate were dissolved 
in two ounces of distilled water, filtered, and 
evaporated to one-half, at a moderate heat. 
The dear and colourless liquid was poured off, 
and the film of tough yellow substance adhe- 
ring to the pan was dissolved in^ot water, and 
added to it. It was rendered milky, and a 
flocculent precipitate was gradually formed, 
which was redissolved upon adding a little 
water, and the solution became perfectly clear 
This appears to bear some analogy to the 
milkiness sometimes produced in my last for- 
mula, and to the precipitate formed by add- 
ing an excess of solution No. 2 in my first 
formula. 

A portable organic developer can be made in 
several ways. I will mention two. The first 
18 to precipitate the organic salt with alcohol, 
as just described, and keep it to dissolve in 
water, as required, with the sulphate of iron. 
In the second the iron and organic salt are 
combined in one, either by crystallizing toge- 
ther a proper proportion of the predpitated salt 
iised in method No. 1 with sidphate ^of iron, 
or by dissolving the sulphate of iron in the 
organic soluticm, without adding any alcohol. 
About six ounces of sulphate of iron should 
be dissolved in the solution containing three 
drachms of gelatine and one ounce of sulphuric 
add. Other salts can of course be added, if 
say benefit is found from thdr use. 

An experiment, the result of which I did 
not expect, was thus made: — ^Two drachms of 
gelatine were soaked in water, and dissolved in 



two drachms of sulphuric acid. After stand- 
ing some time, it was neutralized with am- 
monia, and dght ounces of water added. This 
solution was tried in the devdoper ; and such 
was its restraining power, that two drops in 
an oimce of a sixty-grain solution of sulphate 
of iron was suffident to prevent fog ; but the 
image was feeble and phantom-like, and, al- 
though the exposure had been a long one, tiiere 
was a great lack of detail. 

This, and other experiments in the same 
direction, show that we must not add too much 
gelatine to the sulphuric add. I have found 
that three drachms of good strong gdatine to 
one ounce of concentrated add is tibe maximum 
that can be satisfactorily employed. In some 
cases it will be as well to use only two or two- 
and-a-half drachms, as it is better to have too 
little than too much. The " sulphuro-gela- 
tine " solution has been prepared in a multitude 
of ways, but none better has been found for 
general use than the one I last gave. It is 
not deemed necessary to tire you with the de- 
tails of them ; but should it be needful, they 
can be described during the discussion. I may 
here mention that, through the kindness of 
Mr. Beckett, I have been enabled to make a 
microscopic examination, under polarized light, 
dire, of the different organic salts prepared for 
experiment. What I wished to discover some 
due to was, whether a definite chemical com- 
bination was formed between the sulphates of 
ammonia and glycocine and other unknown 
bodies present, and also whether the combi- 
nation was altered in any material degree by 
variations in the mode of preparation. The 
subject of organic chemistry, particularly as 
applied to gelatine, is so hemmed in by doubts 
and difficulties on every side, that, although we 
have met with some curious and pleasing re- 
sults, I am sorry to say that we have been un- 
able to arrive at any very definite condusion 
on the subject. 

A few crystals of salts containing glycocine, 
&c., which have been used in different trials, 
I shall hand round for examination by those 
interested. I may also notice, in passing, that 
I have attempted to prepare a salt of glycocine 
in several ways by the action of alkalies on 
gelatine, but have not been very successful. 

As this paper is already of a good length, I 
think it now time to say a few words on the 
two methods of preparing the organic solution 
— ^viz., that of "Clericus," and the one proposed 
by Mr. Cherrill. It appears to me, and I think 
my opinion will be borne out by those who 
have carefully worked the new developers, that 
gelatine simply dissolved in acetic add and 
added to a solution of sulphate of iron acts 
almost entirdyin a mechanical way, and is 
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principallj beneficial on aoooont of the oil j or 
glutinous properties it conununicates to the 
deyeloper. It aiso causes the silver that forms 
the image to be deposited in a slow and even 
manner, giving, moreover, a picture free 
from any tendency to fog. But when we have 
a salt of glycocine in ti^e developer, the case 
is very different. The action is chemical in a 
high degree, and very slightly mechanical. It 
possesses the power of altering the density of 
the deposited silver and materially changing 
its colour. In the two formulae given by me 
an attempt has been made to combine the valu- 
able chemical effects of sulphate of glycocine 
and the mechanical ones of gelatine. 

The nitrate of glycocine also gives great 
intensity ; but the most powerful agent I have 
yet discovered is produced by dissolving gela- 
tine in nitrosulphuric acid and neutralizing 
with ammonia. 

I have tried several modifications of the 
** honey-developer ;" but although I think it 
an improvement upon the ordinary, I am not 
so pleased with it as with cither of those con- 
taining gelatine. 

The addition of a little formic acid to the 
different organic developers has given me great 
satisfaction. I can fully endorse Mr. Jabez 
Hughes's suggestion as to the best mode of 
deriving the full benefit from* the new deve- 
loper. It is to have ready for use two solu- 
tions— -one prepared either by Mr. Cherrill s 
formula or by some modification of it, and the 
other consisting simply of gelatine dissolved in 
acetic acid. If only a slight increase of inten- 
sify is desired on that already given by the 
chemicals with which we are working, we may 
use a little of the aceto-gelatine solution in 
our developer in the place of plain acetic acid. 
But if greater intensity is required, or if the 
image usually given is thin and grey, then we 
must use a developer containing either sul- 
phate or nitrate of glycocine, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, gelatine that has been fully 
acted upon by sulphuric or nitric acid. 

I would recommend some chemist to prepare 
a crystallized sulphate of glycocine and ammo- 
nia, or potash, as it is a very convenient and 
portable form of the '^ sulphuro-gelatine " so- 
lution. The best preparation is that precipi- 
tated by alcohol. There is also little doubt of 
its possessing good keeping-qualities if placed 
in a well-corked bottle. 

Some of my friends who have tried the new 
developer have complained that a longer ex- 
posure was required than when using ^e ordi- 
nary iron solution. This has, I believe, arisen 
from their having used too large a proportion 
of the oiganic solution. In some cases, parti- 
eolarly at this season, only a minute quantity 
is required. 



My concluding reccHnmendation is, Prepire 
ten ounces of a plain solution of sulphate of 
iron, say thirty grains, and add a fow drops of 
ozganic solution. Try a plate. If after pro- 
longed development there be any trace of 
fog, produced by abnormal reduction, add « 
little more of the organic solution antil tk 
right working-proportion is found, when 1 
doubt not that benefit will be experkuced 
from the use <^ gelatine in the deveioper, and 
a feeling of thankfulness to Mr. Carey Lea viU 
arise for his valuable addition to our photo- 
graphic formulae. 

The Chairman, in asking the Members to 
pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Cooper for his ad- 
mirable paper, said that, although this Sodetj 
was not one which had art in connexion with 
photography for its special object, it was one 
of a practical character, as the paper just read 
amply proved. It demonstrated how uselesi 
was anything connected with art without that 
practical work which must ever precede the 
theory of that art. 

Mr. CooFEE exhibited some beautiful speci- 
mens produced by the new organic developer, 
and expressed his regret that through illheal^ 
he had been prevented from printing sererai 
negatives whidi would have illustrated different 
points of interest. He hoped to be able to do 
so before the next Meeting. 

Mr. J. BocKETT read the following obserTa- 
tions on the process. 

Notes on the Ferro-gelatine Bevehj^er. 
SdiXE our Meeting held in October last, 1 
have worked with ferrogelatine developera pre- 
pared according to Mr. Cooper's formula, and 
also the amended one mentioned in ' The Bri- 
tish Journal of Photography.' Both gave good 
results, although slower in action than the or- 
dinary protosulphate developer ; but this wis 
perfecUy under control, according to the amoimt 
of extra protosulphate of iron added to the so- 
lutions. I find at this time of the year frm 
25 to 40 grains may be added. No alcohol 
was required to make the developer flow oier 
the plate ; and, as before stated, according to 
the proportion of iron added, so can the detad 
of the negative be quickly or slowly broaj^t 
out. Any intensity can be obtained, provided 
sufficient exposure has been given. 

In the course of my experiments some caiioos 
facta presented themselves, which, however, 
may be easily explained : — 1. The plates, sfter 
development, washing, and fixing, took a tciJ 
long time to dry — that to is say, spontaneoualf • 

2. The plates may be much over-exposedjmt 
still a decent negative can always be obtained. 

3. It is almost impossiUe to fog a n^atim 

4. In copying engravings, old ooUodioo, 80 COB- 
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tradile that tiie film with the ordmary iron 
developer always splits up, can, with the fer- 
Togelatine developer, be used with the greatest 
advantage. I find also that such a film would 
not stand) in the case of an under-exposed 
negative, the addition of silver; but, strange 
to say, a plate prepared with the same collo- 
dion, and porposely under-exposed, bore inten- 
sification wit5i pyro., citric acid, and silver, 
and even afterwards with bichloride of mer- 
cnry and iodide of potassium, to such an ex- 
tent that, although no half-tone existed, the 
deposit upon the plate fairly stands out in 
refief. 

In my opinion one great thing should be 
avoided; I mean the addition of too much 
gelatine, its retarding action apparently being 
very great. Not only that; but if too much be 
added, the difficulty of getting it over large 
plates is increased, and l^e solution is apt to 
retain frothy bubbles. 

Before closing these few remarks, I would 
say to those interested, that Mr. Cooper's so- 
hition yields some very beautiful crystals for 
tlie microscope, giving intense colour with the 
polariscope, assimilating to sections of hoof, &c» 
Although the crystals have been termed " gly- 
cocine/' I believe that substance has not per 
ae ever been isolated ; and although as a show 
object it is calculated to rank among some of 
our finest polarizing crystals, I should be glad 
to hear from some geni^eman present a better 
term for these compound crystals. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Beckett 
for his paper. 

Mr. CooPEB said he had been requested by Mr. 
Simpson to hand round some pictures by Mr. J abez 
Hti^es, which had been produced by one appli- 
cation of the new aceto-gelatine developer. 

Mr. FoxLEE said his experience with the deve- 
loper was very limited, and the trials which he 
had made had not caused him to think so highlv of 
it as many pjeople did. He found that with a slow 
Ught, in which by the ordinary developer he could 
coach out a picture, he obtained with the new 
developer too much intensity before he got out 
the details of the picture. Mr. Hughes's formuhe 
for a strong light in smmner and copying, he 
tiioofffat, as the result of his experiments, was in- 
valuMle ; but in winter, when the picture required 
a great deal of forcing in the development, it was 
not so good as the other. 

Mr. CooFEB said, that was just where he had 
found the benefit of it, and he l>elieved that in very 
weak light, and when great forcing was required, 
the aew developer had special advantages. In 
support of this conrictioD, he stated that one of 
the pictures he had exhibited was taken on a 
wretchedly dark morning, and so unsatisfactory 
did it seem that he thought at first it hardly worth 
x^eeding with. However, having resolved to 
^9 he took some of the organic developer and 
' ' to it some plain solution of utm (00 grains 



to the ounce), and with that he fivoed the deve- 
lopmenl lie then added a little flilver, and am- 
tinned the operation. The result was that he got 
a picture free from stain and not too intense. 

Mr. Russell Maiocbss Gordon, in reply to 
the Churman, said he had merely usea Mr, 
Hughes^s modification of the developer, and so was 
haidly qualified to express a very decided opinion 
upon the subject. He thought Mr. Chenill's 
formula was certainly the most valnahie. in his 
(Mr. Goid<m's) hands, Mr. Hughes^s modification 
seemed to want double and treble the expoeua 
that the ordinary iron-deyeloner required; and even 
then, although it added sligntly to the intensity, 
it hardly gave the same amount of detail. 

Mr. Mackat said he had found that in dull 
light in London he got too much intensity and a 
coarse n^ative, but in a good light he could quite 
understand that it might be otherwise. 

Mr. G. Allen said, having tried this developer, 
he was inclined to think the £&ult in reference to 
failures must be in the exposure. He believed 
that the question of the right time of eicposure 
was of much greater importance than most per- 
sons engaged in photograph}^ attributed to it. Ab 
^KT as his expenence went, it appeased that this 
developer, took rather l<Hiq^r than the ordinary 
develooer, of 25 or 30 grains to the ounce. 

Mr. Hart, on the subject of exposure, remarked 
that, on the previous Friday afternoon, the weather' 
bein^ very dull he had occasion to copy a few en- 
gravings, for which (beinff small pictures) he 
used a Ross's stereoscopic lens with |ths stop. 
After an exposing of ten seconds, he developed 
with the formulss given bv Mr. Hughes at the last 
Meeting of the Ix)ndon Photographic Society — 
2 drachms of gelatine in 1 ounce or sulphuric acid 
neutralized with ammonia, and made up to a 20- 
ounce solution. He did not find that his pictures 
fogged, or that he got too great an intensity ; on 
the contrary, he obtained a very nice printmg- 
n^ative in that time. 

Mr. HooPEB had tried the aceto-gelatine deve- 
loper with portraiture, and his difficulty was to get 
sufficient intensity. After having forced some 
copies considerably to gsun sufficient intensity, he 
found the following morning that the plates, al- 
though varnished, were covered with spots, and 
the copies very much more intense. 

After some further oonveraation, 

Mr. W. AcKLAiro read the following paper: — 
On the Modified FoihergUl Process. 

Havino been solicited to say a few words on 
my modification of the Fothergill process, I 
promised to do so ; but the task is somewhat 
difficult after the very lucid descriptions givai 
by the Editors of the two weekly Fhotogi^ihie 
Journals in their respective issoes of the 20th 
October last, and the more so as the late fogs 
have totally prevented the oontinuanee of ex- 
periments necessary to test its merits. Itheore- 
fore defer making any zemarka on tibie advan- 
tages gained until a more extended inveatiga* 
tion shall enable me to ^eak with oondUbnee 
backed up by repeated sueoessftil resM^ and. 
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trostiiig that photographers generally will also 
test it for themselves, I now propose to say a 
few words on the solutions and manipulations 
employed. 

The collodion best suited is certainly the 
bromo-iodized now so commonly issued by 
photographic chemists; and if it be newly 
iodized, it is a safe plan to add a sufficiency 
of tincture of iodine to give it a full sheny- 
colour. This does not appear to decrease sen- 
sitiveness, whilst any tendency to fogginess is 
prevented. The bromized collodion and alka- 
line development have been suggested, and 
very favourable results obtained by its use by 
Mr. Branfeld ; but my trials with this collo- 
dion did not yield such success as I expected, 
possibly from my want of intimate knowledge 
concerning the developer employed. However, 
there is no difficulty in meeting with a suitable 
collodion, as samples from different makers 
which I have tried act very much alike. The 
only point to be attended to is to select one yield- 
ing a full creamy film when excited, and having 
no tendency to leave the plate in washing. 

The exciting bath should be slightly acid, 
containing not less than thirty-five grains of 
nitrate of silver to the ounce, and may be 
conveniently made by dissolving an avoirdu- 
pois ounce of recrystaUized nitrate of silver in 
two ounces of water, then adding about two 
drachms of the iodized collodion intended to 
be used, and after shaking well together to 
add ten ounces more water, and after another 
shake, and an hour or a night standing, to 
filter for use. A bath thus prepared will be 
founil faintly acid and in excellent working- 
order without further trouUe. 

As prepared albumen may be preserved in 
good condition for years if kept closely corked, 
it saves trouble to prepare a considerable quan- 
tity at one time. To do this, carefully sepa- 
rate the yolk from the whites of any number 
of eggs, and to every eight ounces of albumen 
thus obtained add twenty drops of glacial 
acetic acid previously diluted with one ounce 
of water ; stir these together with a glass rod 
until intimately mixed, which occupies about 
one minute ; then, after resting one hour, strain 
through coarse muslin, and to the strained 
liquid add half a drachm of the strongest liquor 
ammoniaB; then preserve in carefully corked 
bottles. 

Do not be induced to prepare the albumen 
for the dry process in the usual manner, as a 
viscid and often opalescent liquid is the result, 
whereas the above plan, besides occupying less 
time, yields an albumen very limpid, clear, 
and bright, and capable of being easily filtered 
throu^ filtering paper to separate tiie slight 
sediment which forms by long keeping. 



Six other solutions are necessary, to be pre- 
pared as follows : — 

Solution A. 

Prepared albumen 4 ounce. 

Strongest liquor ammoniflD . . 1 drachm. 

Water 4 ounces. 

Solution B. 

Nitrate of silver 8 grains. 

Distilled water 4 ounces. 

Dilute acetic acid. 

Glacial acetic add 1 drachm. 

Water 10 ounces. 

Plain pyro. solution. 

Pyrogallic acid 100 grains. 

AoBolute alcohol 2 „ 

Acid pyro. solution. 

Pyrogallic acid 8 grains. 

Citric acid 2 ounces. 

Distilled water 4 „ 

Acid silver solution. 

Nitrate of silver 30 grains. 

Citric acid 30 „ 

Distiled water 1 ounce. 

The solutions A and B are to be mixed in 
equal proportions for use ; and no more should 
be mixed at a time than can be employed 
within twenty-four hours, as decomposition 
ensues, and foggy plates would be produced. 

Having prepared all the above solutions 
and carefully filtered the bath solution, coat a 
well-cleaned glass plate with the selected col- 
lodion as usual ; but allow it to " set" until 
the last drop at the comer of the plate from 
which the collodion was drained off is no 
longer liquid, but is capable of receiving the 
imprint of the skin of the thumb ; then im- 
merse in the bath for from three to five 
minutes according to the temperature of the 
room, and, after lifting in and out two or three 
times, take out and place on a tray filled with 
water, and agitate until the greasiness is re- 
moved from the surface ; then allow it to rest 
whilst another plate is coated and placed in 
the exciting-bath. I may remark that di- 
stilled water is not required for any of the 
washings where water of an average quality 
like that supplied by the London water com- 
panies can be obtained. The plate having 
been allowed to soak for a couple of minutes 
or so, is now carefully washed by continued 
agitation and frequent changes of water fw 
the space of another couple of minutes, and is 
then removed and flooded with a solution 
made by dissolving a tablespoonful of com- 
mon salt in a quart of water. After this so- 
lution has remained on about half a minute, it 
is poured off, and the plate washed under a 
tap or by water gently poured on, so as to 
remove any of the ^t-solution that may 
remain, and is then stood to drain with one of 
its comers touching the wall, and the other 
resting on a pad of dean blotting-paper. Here 
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1 18 allowed to remain whilst a second plate is 
brought np to the same stage, which will 
>cciipy about five minutes ; but the time is not 
rerj important^ provided sufficient is allowed 
bo drain off the excess of washing without any 
part becoming dry. Then pour over the sur- 
face, so as to avoid the formation of bubbles, a 
mixture made of equal parts of solutions A and 
B carefully filtered, and allow this to fiow 
well up to each comer and then off into the 
sink. Pour on and off a second quantity 
of the same mixture three or four times; 
then stand up to drain as before described, 
until from six to a dozen plates are ad- 
vanced thus far, taking care, of course, 
that the surface does not become dry. This 
prolonged draining is not necessary (fiveminutes 
is amply sufficient) ; but it is more convenient, 
and less liable to confuse, to prepare a number 
of plates up to albumenizing before proceeding 
to the next operation. 

The plate, then, having been albumenized 
and drained, is now taken and cither immersed 
in the dilute acetic acid, made as before di- 
rected, for a minute, or the acid may be poured 
on and off repeatedly for about that time. 
Again wash thoroughly for half a minute, then 
drain and dry, as usual; but avoid apply- 
ing artificial heat. 

My drying-box is a common packing-case 
of deal, about a foot square ; this is laid on 
one of its sides, so that the hinges of the lid 
(which serves as a door) are upwards. In 
this, one dozen 7 X 16 plates can be dried in 
a night ; but for larger-sized plates the size of 
the box must be proportionately increased. 

The plates when drying are so placed that 
:>iie of the upper comers just touches the box, 
whilst the lower and narrowest edge rests its 
cvliole extent on at least six thicknesses of 
clean blotting-paper. 

Of course the plates are allowed to drain off 
the^excesspf washing- water before being placed 
in the drying-box; otherwise the interior would 
be so damp as to interfere materially with the 
rapidity of drying. 

Nothing as to the keeping-qualities of plates 
thus prepared can as yet be said from actual 
experience ; but, judging from inference, I 
should say that they may bo depended on for 
at least twelve months. 

The keeping-qualities after exposure and 
before development are also serious considera- 
tions ; but I also here speak confidently from 
the fact that albumen, when once impressed 
by the actinic rays, seems to possess the power 
of retaining the latent image for a considerable 
time witiiout loss, and is in this respect su- 
perior to either tannin or gelatine, as tannin is 
weU known to retain the latent imago only 



imperfectly, whilst gelatine rapidly parts with 
the impression, and requires development 
within twenty-four hours after exposure to 
secure good results. 

The exposure required by these plates can- 
not as yet be strictly compared with that of 
other processes; but I incline to the belief that 
it is only half as long as for coUodio-albumen or 
Fothergill plates ; but this point can only be 
settled when we have the advantage of good 
light, and must therefore be deferred until the 
next spring. 

We all know that the development of the 
latent image requires the exercise of the best 
skill and careful study; but we have such 
perfect control over this part of the process, 
that excellent results can be obtained even by 
the inexperienced. 

To devclope, moisten the surface of the plate 
with distilled water ; then drop into the de- 
veloping-glass (for a stereo, plate) ten drops 
of the plain pyro. solution, and drain the water 
on the plate into the glass containing the silver 
solution. Pour this over the plate two or 
three times, and allow it to rest until the high 
lights and sky are plainly visible. This will 
take about two minutes if properly exposed ; 
but should any insufficiency of exposure have 
been given, those details may take a much 
longer time befcfrc being fully out. This 
primary development, however, must not be 
hastened by employing silver, but should be 
allowed whatever time it requires. Having 
secured all the high lights and the main de- 
tails, even in the deep shades, thix)w off the 
pyrogallic solution, and, if still bright and 
colourless, add one drop of acid silver solution, 
and continue to pour on and off until the de- 
tail is brought out boldly. Should the pyro- 
gallic solution have become coloured, a fresh 
quantity must be employed; and whenever 
silver is added to the developer the mixture 
must be kept constantiy moving, as, if allowed 
to remain at rest, brain-like marbling in the 
sky and high hghts will frequentiy follow. 

The negative being now developed, so that 
all the detail is clearly shown (but of course 
without any vigour), requires intensifying, in 
order to give those contrasts so needed to yield 
a good proof. To do this, use about two 
drachms of the acid pyro solution to about ten 
to twenty drops of the acid silver solution, and 
pour this on the plate, and keep it constantly 
waving backwards and forwards until the re- 
quired intensity is obtained. 

During the development we can remedy an 
error of exposure. If too short a time has 
been given in the camera, prolong the action 
of the plain P3rro. solution, and use a smaller 
quanti^ of acid silver solution in the intensl- 
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fpng ; wiiereas we give an over-exposed plate 
bat littie time with the plain pyro., and use a 
ftill dose of acid silver in the intensifying. 

The negative, after washing with water, is 
mm fixed with hyposulphite of soda in the 
usual manner. 

It only now remains for me to state that, 
mnoe its first pnhlication, I have seen nothing 
that would 1^ me to anticipate failures in 
this process under the ordinary advantages of 
good light ; hut the month just past has yielded 
hut few gleams that would gladden the pho- 
tographer, and has heen adverse to extending 
8 knowledge of the good or had qualities of a 
process. Some of my correspondents distant 
from London November fogs write very cheer- 
ingly as to the success of their first attempt, 
none condemning or finding many difficulties 
m their way : and owing to the kindness of 
some two of those enterprising amateurs I am 
enabled to show you a few negatives of what 
this process will accomplish with a November 
light. 

The Chairuak, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ackland, said it was no small honour for this 
Association to be able to say that a modification 
of this most important process had been made by 
one of their own members. This was a process 
which promised to be of the greatest service to 
photographers, especially to amateurs. With re- 
gard to tne tannin process, he had found it work 
very badly, from its extreme uncertainty. It de- 
pended entirely upon the state of the collodion ; 
and upon that*^they could very little rely. In re- 
ference to the kcepiag-qualities of plates prepared 
by this process, he mentioned that he had recently 
developed some pictures exposed about three 
weeks previously, and found that they had suffered 
no deterioration. He had to complain of the blur- 
ring, bat that arose from the film not being suffi- 
ciently creamy. Mr. Ackland had spoken of the 
importance of attention to this point, and had ad- 
vised that an acid bath should be used con- 
taining 35 grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce, 
and he (the Chairman') thought that might have 
something to do witn state of the creaminess 
of the film. But, be that as it might, it was evi- 
dent that the process with which albumen was 
connected, although it involved a considerable 
amount of manipulation, had retained a strong 
hold upon photo^phers in generaL They must 
therefore regard it as a great advantage that a 
modification such as that under consideration had 
heen brou^t forward. He trusted that the mem- 
bers of this Society would not fail to give weight 
to the paper just read, and that the result of mr- 
tJier experience would be to make the process 
more nearly a perfect one. 

^ Mr. Ackland said, one reason why on all occa- 
sions a stronger bath than usual should be em- 
nloyed was, that the proportion of iodide in the 
Dromo-iodized collodion mostly sold in London 
eoptained nearer 6 grains than 4 If a bath con- 
tnning dO grains <n nitrate of silver to the ounce 



necessaxT for tiie 4-gvam collodion, i^ 
ought to employ a batli of neanr 40 gzains f or tic 
6-grajn collodion. 

The CffATRMATT nid he had to bring under 
tiie attention of the Meeting a nmnber of 
beautiftil photographs taken by Mr. FriliL by 
means of Boss's doublet — ^Views in Switnr- 
land ; a photograph by Mr. Boss himself of 
some Ferns, which was specially interesting; 
photographs of the roof of the Cloiater of Qui- 
terbn^ Cathedral, and of WeUa Cathedrd^ 
and of Barfreaton doorway. AJl these had 
been forwarded for inspectioa by Mr. Boas, to 
whom he was sore tiie Associatioa wcraU 
gladly express their obligations. 

Mr. Tatloe exhibited some charming j^io- 
tographs by Mr. Anthony, of New YoriCynpoR 
porcelain paper, which were much admired. 

Mr. CoLLis exhibited some frames for print- 
ing upon opal glass in varions sizes. 

Mr. EoMinn) Fox presented to the portfolb 
of the Association a photograph of the Old 
Mill on the Holme Wood near Dorking, and 
two views of dapham Gomm<m. 

The Chaibicak announced that the presen- 
tation prints of the Association would be ready 
by the January Meeting, and that any Memb^ 
desiring to have his copy nnmounted shoold 
signify the same to the Secretary. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to Wed- 
nesday, January 3rd. 



PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 
It is with much regret we have to announce 
the death of lieut.-CoL Bell, late Honorary 
Secretary of the Photographic Society of Scot- 
land, in which office he succeeded Mr. T. B 
Johnston in May last. Our readers must have 
missed from onr columns during the last two 
months any notice of the proceedings of the 
Society to which Col. Bell was Secretary ; this 
was due to the respect in which he was held by 
his fellow members, who declined to hold any 
meeting during his dangerous illness. In Oc- 
tober last Col. Bell made a visit to London, 
and favoured us with a call ; he was then ap- 
parently in excelLent healthy and tilie short in- 
tercourse we had with him impressed us with 
I the belief that the Society had obtained a 
j worthy successor to Mr. Johnston. That onr 
I readers may see how much the late Secrrtniy 
I of the Photographic Society of Scotland was 
' respected by his fellow citizens, we extract the 
following fhnn the * Scotsman * at Dec 4 : — 
** A ]&rge circle of Mends win leam witJ: 
much regret and sorrow of the daath of ths 
excellent gentleman, which took place yester- 
day at his residence here — ^the resolt of a pro- 
longed attack of gastric or intermittent fever. 
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In a puUic capacity, Mr. Bell was chiefly pro- 
minent as a Yohmteer officer, having been for 
between two and three years past Colonel of 
the City of Edinbnrjj^ Artillery Yolnnteers. 
He held a captaincy in that corps at its original 
institation — ^the company he commanded being 
the second in the raiment, which now numbers 
nine companies. He was speedily promoted 
to be major ; and when Mr. W. M. G. Mac- 
conochie WeUwood retired from the post of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Major Bell was unani- 
mously and cordially recommended by his brother 
officers for the appointment. Colonel Bell was 
most enthusiastic and indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a volunteer, and studied 
and performed the work of an officer so effi- 
ciently as to can forth frequent and warm en- 
comiums from the inspecting officers who from 
time to time examined the corps. He was 
veiy popular with the regiment, and took great 
pride in its efficiency, which he promoted not 
only by the enthusiasm of his example, and 
the energy and exactness with which he went 
through the drill, but by the presentation of 
several medals for superior excellence in com- 
pany and gun drill. Colonel Bell has been cut 
off in the prime of manhood, being, we believe, 
between forty and fifty years of age, and leaves 
a widow and large family. He was the eldest 
son of Mr. Graham Bell of Crurie." 

At a Meeting of the Council on the 11th 
inst, Mr. W. D. Clark, who is well known as 
an able landscape photographer, was elected 
as successor to Col. Bell ; and the Society will 
now resume its former activity. 



27ie Discovery of the Action of Light on 
Gelatine. 
We extract the following from a recent Number 
of the * Moniteur de la Photographic ;' but in 
doing 80 we must premise that we scarcely 
dndorso the slighting observations on the ge- 
aeral character of the * Popular Science Re- 
riew,' although they are fully merited in the 
>hotop;i^apluc r^sum^, the blunders of which we 
recently p(Hnted out: — 

** ResiKJcting the bichromates, the photo- 
graphic journals have given us recently a sad 
xample of the pernicious influence of error in 
rerything that concerns the sciences of ob- 
ervation. It appears that the 'Popular 
Science Review,' which is edited by Dr. Law- 
E»n, seems to be no better informed on the 
[ibject of photography than on science gene- 
illj. He has published a photographic article 
lU of all kinds of blunders, and, amongst 
Jiere, that of attributing to Mr. Fox Talbot 
le discovery of the action of light upon the bi- 
iromate, which discovery was made by Mr. 
'uBgo Ponton in 1898^ a&d which did not at- 



tract the attention of Mr. Talbot until 1852. 
Howeverthatmaybe,thePhotographicSociety'8 
Journal has undertaken to expose these errors, 
and this has given rise to a fresh dispute rela- 
tive to the discovery of the action of light upon 
bichromated gelatine. Finally, it rested upon 
the verdict of Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, the 
able editor of the * Photographic News,' who, 
thus called upon to decide the question, gave 
in few words the dates." 

We quote from the 'Photographic News' 
the historieal data here referred to, which were 
given by the editor of that journal in answer 
to a correspondent, whose questions arose out 
of the notice of the matter in our October 
Number: — 

" The records of the early history of photo- 
graphy are of a somewhat scattered character, 
but they are sufficiently complete to establish 
the question raised tolerably clearly. This 
cannot be done satisfactorily byaneo? catJiedrd 
affirmation that one person did make the dis- 
covery, and another did not. In 1838 Mr. 
Mungo Ponton published his discovery that 
paper treated with a solution of bichromate 
of potash was sensitive to light, the effect of 
which was to darken the colour and render 
that colour insoluble, those parts protected 
from light remaining quite soluble. Mr. Ro- 
bert Hunt, in stating the 'matter some years 
later, says Ponton discovered that well-sized 
paper was necessary. In 1840 M. Becqu^el 
undertook a series of experiments to investi- 
gate the action of light on combinations of 
chromic acid and organic matter, and ho ascer- 
tained that the action in Ponton's process was 
due to the combination of the bichromate and 
the size of the paper, which became insoluble 
under the action of light. Twelve years later, 
I Mr. Fox Talbot, availing himself of the facts 
I before discovered, mixed bichromate of pota^ 
and organic matter (gelatine being the or- 
{ ganic matter employed) to obtain insolubility 
I under the action of light as a necessary con- 
dition of an engraving process which he in- 
vented. This process he patented in 1852; 
and we are not aware that he published any- 
thing on the process earher. Whether Mr. 
Ponton ever ascertained the theory upon 
which his discovery was based is not certain ; 
but it was made tolerably dear in M. Bee- 
querel's researches. Mr. Talbot has not, that 
we are aware of, ever made daim to his use of 
gelatine and bichromate as a discovery ; but in 
any case it must be clear to every one that it 
is in no sense a discovery, but an application 
and further development of Ponton's ducov^y, 
which was further eluddated by Becquerd. 
For reference on these points we may mention 
Lerebour's 'Treatise on Photograi^y,' 1843; 
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Hunt's * Besearches on light' (1848, we be- 
Keve) ; Hunt's ' Photography,' 1861 ; and the 
Patent Kecords, 1852." 

On Photography and ihe PTienaJcistoseope, 

To ihe Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

Sib, — On reading the article on "Stereo- 
Boopic Phenakistoscopy " in the 162nd Num- 
ber of the Photographic Journal (which has 
but just been returned to me from Jamaica, 
where I lately resided), I have been reminded 
of an idea which occurred to me a consider- 
able time back, on perusal of an article in a 
former Number of your Journal (the Number 
and date of which I have not at present the 
means of referring to) on the subject of '< Pho- 
tosculpture," or the then newly discovered art 
of producing solid, or moulded or sculptured 
representations (such as busts, statuettes, iSbc.), 
by the aid of several photographs taken from 
various points of tiew surrounding the object 
to be represented. 

The results proposed to be attained by the 
ingenious contrivances of Mr. Claudet and of 
Mr. Mayhew, as detailed in the article first 
above referred to, however striking and in- 
teresting at first, can only be considered " scien- 
tific toys," the mere novelty and curiosity 
of which would scarcely be likely to secure 
for them any very permanent interest ; for, as 
Mr. Mayhew obser\'cs, the range of suitable 
subjects for representation would be limited, 
and the trouble and expense of producing the 
necessary pictures would soon bo found to be 
disproportionate to the value of the results, — 
such, for instance, as tbe representation of a 
gentleman continually bowing, or of a lady as 
perseveringly kissing her hand — illusions which 
are already obtainable at a much cheaper rate, 
and with sufficient accuracy and distinctness, 
by means of printing ; it would, in short, I 
think, be found, after the first nine days' won- 
der and admiration, that " le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle." 

The result, however, which it occurred to 
me might be obtained by a somewhat difierent 
though similar combination of Photograph}' 
and the Phenakistoscope, was the representa- 
tion to the eye (or ei/es if a stereoscopic ar- 
rangement could be adopted) of beautiful or 
interesting works of art, or of complex manu- 
facture — such, for instance, as a statue, a bust, 
the Portiand va«e, a piece of machinery, an 
Armstrong gun with its carriage 6ic. complete, 
&c. (or possibly of a living subject), not merely 
as a plane (or even as a stereoscopic) repre- 
sentation of the original as seen from a single 
(or fixed double) point of view, but as though 
the object itself were made to revolve (more or 



less rapidly, at will) before the spectator, or as 
if the latter were to walk round the fomer, 
so that its several attributes of beauty, of ia- 
terest, or of curiosity might be successively asd 
more or less leisurely inspected and examined; 
and to produce this efiect for every description 
of inanimate object, one camera slone would 
suffice, as all that would be requisite woold b> 
a pedestal, platform, or other suitable sappon 
for the object, so constracted as to admit of its 
being made to revolve upon a fixed centre, by 
which means the object oould be presented to 
the stationary camera in as many different 
positions or points of view as it might be con- 
sidered desirable to take pictures from ; snd 
points of view being equi^stant upon an ima- 
ginary circle, of which a line drawn from \ht 
fixed centre of the revolving support to tht 
camera would be the radius. 

In the case of living models, it might be 
found necessary, or at least desirable, to toie 
all the different pictures simultaneouslr, k 
which case a separate camera would, of course, 
be required for each point of view. 

The several pictures, whether stereoscopic 
or single, thus obtained, on being propdj 
arranged around the revolving disk with th^ 
unpronounceable name, or upon the horizona 
paddle-wheel suggested by l£r. Mayhew, o:. 
again, upon a polygonal drum of prism hm 
a horizontal axis (so as to admit of each stem- 
Bcopic pair being placed side by side, when thty 
could be viewed through the ordinary stem- 
scope slightiy modified) ; and on the latter, whe- 
ther disk, wheel, or drum, being made to revolve 
more or less rapidly, they would, I hare e 
doubt, present to the eye or eyes a very perfe^^ 
pleasing and useftd representation of the ol»- 
ject itself as it would appear if made to revtu 
before the spectator. 

It would, of course, be necessary to prorid 
the means of shutting off the visual rajs in th- 
intervals between the presentation of each snr- 
cessive picture, as otherwise the image wcil 
appear confused and indistinct (as mar he tc- 
rified by looking into the mirror over the top d 
the ordinary revolving disk,^instead of throofi 
the narrow slits in tiie outer circumfereDce): 
and to effect this in the case either of the pad- 
dle-wheel or of the polygonal drum, either t: 
outer ring or cylinder revolving (horiMntally 
in the former plan, or vertically in the latt«!ri 
in connexion with the scries of pictures, ani 
having a narrow horizontal or perpendicuk 
slit or opening opposite to each picture, shou.J 
be provided ; or the same effect could be ob- 
tained by a fixed screen being inteipoped be- 
tween the eye or eyes and the picture to w 
viewed (whether single or stereoscopic)— «n^ 
screen having a slit or opening opposite to e«a 
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eye, and being provided with a sliding or other- 
wise moveable cover to each opening, and so 
arranged that, as each separate and succeeding 
picture should be brought opposite to the eye, 
buch cover or stop would (by the motion of the 
disk, wheel or drum, or at least simultaneously 
with such motion) be removed for an instant 
and immediately replaced until the presenta- 
tion of the next picture, and so on for the 
whole series of pictures. A very simple me- 
chanism might be contrived, not only to turn 
the several pictures round with the desired 
velocity, and at the same time to effect the al- 
ternate opening and closing of the slits in the 
screen, but also to arrest the motion at any 
particular point of view, so as to enable the 
spectator to, examine and to study the peculiar 
beauties or details of any particular view of 
the object. 

I fear I may have been needlessly difiEhse in 
the forgoing elucidation of my *^ idea " (an 
idea which may doubtless have also occurred 
to others among your numerous readers, though 
I have never yet seen it recorded), as the 
several arrangements I have detailed some- 
what minutely, or some others equally or 
^nare simple and effective for attaining the 
desired object and results, would doubtless 
suggest thenselves to any practical photo- 
grapher (especially if he should also be a 
^'Phenakistoiscopian ! "). 

I therefore crave your indulgence, and that 
of your readers, if I have unnecessanly or un- 
profitably trespassed on your space or their 
time and attention. 

W. AlTTBOBTTS HOLWELL. 
Hill-terraoe, Brook-hill, 
Pluxnstead. 

Photogra^phing Foliage, By M. Cabet Lea*. 

ErEBY one knows the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory detail in the shaded parts of dense 
foliage, and also how much this difficulty is 
n creased where there arc included in the view 
my highly actinic objects, which impress^them- 
ielvcs too quickly upon the film to permit of 
;iving an exposure as extended as the foliage 
rould render advisable. It occurred to me, 
ome time since, that the interposition of pah" 
reen glass would have the effect of stopping a 
lart of the highly actinic rays, whilst it would 
lave little effect upon the green rays coming 
rom the foliage. 

X was prevented firom trying this experiment 
»y two causes, — ^first, that no suitable pieces of 
^laas came within my reach, fine plate glass 
ieing, of course. 



and neither too 
Lark nor too light; and farther, by this re- 
Lection, that much of the light that does reach 
* From the *AmmcanJoanud of Photography.' 



us from foliage is pure white light, reflected 
from polished surfaces of leaves. Such white 
light is extremely precious, and gives, for ex- 
ample, the ivy the beautiful effect with which 
all photographers are so feuniliar. Now, this 
white light would, of course, be diminished by 
the interposition of the coloured glass, and 
therefore the general effect of such interposition, 
whether good or bad, could only be determined 
by careful experiment. 

My attention has been brought back to this 
subject by a few lines which the * Photogra- 
phisches Archiv' for June copies from the 
Bavarian Xunst-und (}ewerbeblatt. In this 
extract, Herr Michell, of Antwerp, states that 
by placing a bright-blue glass before the camera 
he has succeed^ in obtaining from trees, grass, 
meadows, &c., a much truer and livelier effect. 
Blue glass would seem to be less favourable 
than very pale green ; for example, it would 
scarcely check ^e effect of the skies in so- 
larizing themselves, and the same with white 
objects; and the brightest blue glass is that 
covered with cobalt, which stops a great many 
of the rays emitted by foliage, causing trees, 
grass, &c. to assume a dark grey colour. 

If there be any truth in the general prin- 
ciple that the details of foliage are best brought 
out by the interposition of a blue or green 
glass, a curious consequence will follow— viz., 
that the best landscape effects will be obtain- 
able with lenses that have a slight greenish 
colour and are not of the pure white colour 
which is generally so much preferred. More- 
over it has lately been remarked (I think, by 
Mr. Bow) that a greenish colour in the glass 
adds to the uniformity of illumination ; for the 
central pencils are obliged to pass through a 
greater thickness of glass than the marginal, 
and are merely weakened, thus bringing them 
nearer the strength of the marginal. 

Should these considerations be verified by 
experiment, it would be not a little curious to 
find coloured objectives preferred to pure white 
for landscape effects. 

On the other hand, there cannot be the least 
doubt that the slightest brownish colour, in a 
landscape lens or combination, must be a most 
serious fault, as tending most to weaken pre- 
cisely that light which we are most anxious to 
preserve. 

The consideration, however, which I men- 
tioned at the outset, viz. the probability that 
a very large part of the effective light which 
comes to us from foliage is almost pure white 
light, sent back by Uie polished surface of 
leaves, must not be lost sight of in reasoning 
upon the effect of interposing more or less co- 
loured media, and it is probable that it would 
be found to countervail, to a great extent, the 
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benefit which this method would seem to pro- 
mise. 

Photographing the Moon. 

Thb light oi the moon is so feeble that it 
will not produce an instantaneous photograph, 
but must continue to act for a considerable 
time on even the most sensitive collodion in 
order to create a perfect image. As any 
change in the relative position of the moon, 
the telescope, and the negative would blur and 
destroy the image, it is necessary to have the 
telescope so mounted and moved that its axis 
will continue to point precisely to the same 
portion of the moon during all the time of 
exposure ; in other words, photographs of the 
moon can be taken by means of those tele- 
scopes only which are equatorially mounted. 
A revolving shaft is hung or suspended in a 
position precisely parallel to the surface of the 
earth — that is, pointing to the poles of the 
heavens — and the telescope is secured by a 
pivot to one side of this shaft. A gear wheel 
upon the end of the shaft is then connected 
with the works of a very accurate clock, which 
causes the shaft to rotate upon its axis once 
in twenty-four hours. Then, if the tele- 
scope is upon its pivot so as to point at the 
sun, as it is slowly revolved by the rotation of 
the shaft it will continue to point toward the 
sun during his whole circuit around the 
heavens. As the sun moves toward the east 
among the stars about one degree daily, to fol- 
low the track of any star the clock must be 
made to run a little faster ; and as the moon 
sweeps along in the same direction daily some 
twelve degrees, t6 follow its course the tele- 
scope must be made to move a good deal 
slower. There are also some minor modifica- 
tions in the motion of the telescope required 
to preserve its line of collimation in precisely 
the same position in relation to the moon. 

The second step is to obtain a perfect focus 
of the actinic rays. When a sunbeam is bent 
from its course by refraction, the three elements 
of which it is composed are refracted in dif- 
ferent degrees — ^the heat rays being refracted 
the least, the light rays next, and the che- 
mical or actinic rays the most. Hence, if 
parallel rays of a sunbeam are concentrated 
by means of a convex lens, the focus of the 
actinic rays will be nearer the lens than the 
focus of the rays of light. To bring the focus 
into the proper position to produce a perfect 
image of the actinic rays, Mr. Rutherford 
ground a lens for his telescope for the special 
purpose of taking this photograph of the moon. 
He had a large telescope equatorially mounted, 
and he removed the object-glass, and com- 
menced the laborious tafik of grinding one with 



his own hands adapted to the zefnngibility of 
the actinic rays. This labour, frequently in- 
terrupted by the tedious process of testing, 
occupied about two years, and resulted in the 
production of this most perfect photograph of 
the moon ever taken. — ScUntific Anurican, 

Th$ Society's MedaU.—Thib Medals are fi- 
nished, and will be distributed at the Anniver- 
sary Meeting. A few pounds are still re- 
quired to clear the expenses, tilie dies havisg 
been executed from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of Members. A list of subscribers will 
be published, previously to which the Secretary 
will feel thankful for any further contributions 
which any Member may feel disposed to con- 
tribute. 



Royal Portraits. — A new portrait of the 
Queen has just been published by Mr. Mitchdl 
of Bond Street. Her Majesiy is represented 
in her widow's weeds, witti the young Prince, 
Albert Victor, on her knee. We believe we 
are correct in stating that this is the first por- 
trait of her Majesty which has been repro- 
duced by engraving from a photograph ; it will 
be not the less interesting to our readers that 
it is taken from an enlarged photograph pro- 
duced by l^fr. Jabez Hughes at Osborne; and 
we can vouch not only to its being an excel- 
lent engraving, but, what is better still, a 
very accurate copy of the photograph itself. 



To the Editor of the Photographic Journal. 

11th Kov. 1865. 
Sir, — In your report of the last Meeting 
of the Photographic Society (Photographic 
Journal, 16th November 1885), I am repre- 
sented to have said that statements had been 
made against me in the last Number of the 
Journal. What I said was, that I wished 
principally "to reply to charges that were 
mado against me in the answer to my last 
letter to the Journal," or words to that effect 

C. Russell. 



COREESPONDENCE. 
AH communications for the 'Journal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addressed to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

We had intended to giro a tranBlation of ■» m- 
mimble letter which Mr. Claudet has recently ad- 
dresBcd to one of the French joumalB in support of 
the claims of photography. Want of space compel* 
us to postpone it to oar next Kumber. 

A notice of Dr. Fowler's work on Dry-Plat» Photo- 
graphy must also stand orer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Ths Anniyersary Meeting of the Session wiU 
take place at King's CoU^;e^ onTaesday, Feb- 
ruary Idth, at eight o'clock* 

MsEizEres or the Societt^ 1866* 

1866. Tuesday, Feb. (Anniversary) 13 

„ March 13 

„ April 10 

„ .May 8 

,. June 12 



Xn another column will be found a report of a 
Bpecial Meeting of the Society, convened in 
aooordancewith a resolution published in our 
last, to inquire into certain injurious misstate- 
ments published by Major Bussell and Mr. G. 
Dawson, haying reference to Mr. Glaisher as 
Vice-President of the Society. The Meeting 
was sparsely attended, and Mr. Dawson was 
present To the latter circumstance was due 
the oomparatiye abridgment of the proceedings; 
for when Mr. Glaisher had read but a small 
portion of the documents he was prepared to 
bring before the Meeting, a distinct issue arose, 
upon which it was proposed to ask Mr. Daw- 
son some questions. It appeared, from some 
of the letters read, that Mr. Dawson had 
affirmed, in the hearing of several persons at 
the May Meeting of the Society, that he had 
in his possession a proof of Major EusseU's 
paper read at that Meeting — a circumstance 
which, if true, would have been in violation of 
a recently passed stringent resolution of the 
Council, lids statement, on coming to the 

TOI..X. 



ears of Major Eussell, was pronounced to be 
utterly untrue, as Mr. Dawson had not been 
within thirty miles of him since the paper 
was written, nor had he or any one else even 
had a sight of the paper. This want of vera- 
city somewhere, unimportant as the occasion 
may appear, was a part of a series of other 
similar misstatements, which, by exciting per- 
sonal animosities, threatened to interfere seri- 
ously with the prosperity of the Society. 
When, therefore, the tdlusions to tbis circum- 
stance arose in the course of reading the cor- 
respondence, a Member present proposed to 
ask Mr. Dawson if he really had such a proof 
in his possession. Mr. Dawson in reply said 
that he had not, that he must have been mis- 
understood, as he really only had a few head- 
ings on half a sheet of note paper as memo- 
randa to assist him should he take part in any 
discussion which might arise. 

The Secretary pointed out that this ex- 
planation scarcely met the discrepancy, inas- 
much as Mr. Dawson had, at the time he spoke 
of having had the paper in his possession, pro- 
mised not to publish it until after its ap- 
pearance in the Society's Journal, — a promise 
that could not have had any relation to a few 
notes intended to aid him in discussion. An- 
other statement made by Mr. Dawson, to the 
effect that the editor of another journal had 
also a proof in his possession, was met by a 
direct denial from the gentleman referred to* 
At this point of the proceedings, as will be 
seen from the report, various of the Members 
present indicated a wish not to press these 
discrepancies too heavily against Mr, Dawson. 
Mr. Shadbolt, as amicus curias, suggested that. 
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as Mr. DawBon was clearly in error, he should 
apologize to Mr. Glaisher. This suggestion 
Mr. Dawson accepted, and, admitting haTing 
written under irritation and excitement, wished 
his statements to he considered as if they had 
not heen made. I^Ir. Glaisher, not nnwiHing 
to adopt a lenient course, accepted this retrac- 
tation and apology on hehalf of the Society 
and all concerned. This done, sundry other 
resolutions followed, for details of which we 
refer our readers to the report. 

It. perhaps may he necessary to add that 
grave doubts are entertained by those who 
study the legality of public proceedings as to 
the right of a Special Meeting to entertain any 
proposition like the last resolution past, as 
being beyond tiie purpose for which it had 
been convened. In any case it is mani&st 
that the only force it could possess is that of 
an invitation to the two Members concerned ot 
place themselves again in nomination for elec- 
tion in the usual way, which, as provided by 
Rule 9, consists in being duly balloted for at 
a General Meeting. We regret also to add 
that Mr. Dawson has since publicly denied his 
apology — a circumstance upon which we cannot 
comment. Mr. Glaisher has, however, as was 
manifestly due from him, met the statement 
in which he repudiates his apology with an 
indignant denial, characterizing it as utterly 
untrue* However unsatisfactory the general 
issue of Mr. Glaisher's efforts to bring these 
unpleasant matters to a pleasant termination, 
we presume that there is now nothing more to 
be done. 



PHOTOGEAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Spbciax Meetino. 

KnrG's COLLBGFE, LOHDOIT. 

TuBSDAT, Decembeb 19, 1865. 
Dr. Wbiokj in the Chair. 

The Chaibmaw — Gentlemen, this is a Spe 
cial Meeting convened by direction of the 
Council, and in accordance with Rule No. 6 of 
the Society. That Rule the Secretary will now 
read. 

The Secbbtaby read Rule 6. 

The Chaibman — Gentlemen, the Secretary 
has received a letter from the Lord Chief 
Baron, the President of the Society, regretting 
his absence this evening. , 

I think we must all feel convinced that 
it was hardly to be expected his lordship 
could honour us with his presence when we 
think of the many mrgent and important public 
duties he has to discharge. In fact it is some- 
thing marvellous that he should be able to 
fiilfil so efficiently as he does the whole of the 



duties which bdong to his exalted position. It 
may well be skid — 

" And fltiU ih0j looked, and atOl tlw wonder grew, 
That one araall bead should carry all he knew." 

I will now call upon Mr. Glaisher to bring 
before you the special subject for consideration 
this evening. 

Mr. Glaisbeb — ^Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, it is well known that there is a Rule of the 
Society which provides that no paper shall be 
read nor any subject introduced at any of the 
meetings of the Members which has not been 
previously submitted to the Council. At a 
recent meeting it wiU be remembered that two 
gentlemen attempted to bring before the So- 
ciety a matter which had not been laid hdote 
the Cotmcil, and, as my plain duty while oc- 
cupying the chair was to preserve order, I 
could not aUow those gentlemen to proceed in 
their intentions. The statements which thej 
then wished to read have subsequentiy heen 
published, and I now wish to read them to you. 
They are entitied 

'< The. Rejected Addresses of the Photogra- 
phic Society." 

The Vice-President (Mr. Glabher) then read 
these statements, together with the numerous 
letters which had passed between himself and 
Major Russell and Mr. Dawson, in the progress 
of which 

Mr. DuBHAM said, May I interrupt you for 
one moment. I find, by the first letter read, that 
Maj or Russell has resigned. I think, therefore^ 
that in his absence we have no right whatever 
to discuss his conduct. 

Mr. Glaisheb — I am charged here with dis- 
honourable proceedings, and I cannot stand 
before the Society without attempting to vin- 
dicate myself. 

The Chaibman — ^^e must abide by the words 
of the resolution of the Council, under which 
this Special Meeting is convened, which has 
reference to a correspondence between Major 
Russell, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Glaisher. 

Mr. Sbbasiian Davis — ^Th« publication of 
the addresses has taken place since Major 
Russell's resignation ; ^erefore these proceed- 
ings are quite regular. 

Mr. Glaishbb — ^With reference to the last 
part of Mr. Dawson's article, I may state that at 
the beginning of this year I did not know Mr. 
Dawson. On the 6th January Mr. Dawwm in- 
troduced himself to me at Greenwich, stiting> 
as a reason for so doing, his interest in the So- 
ciety and his knowledge of the great infcarest 
which I took in it. He th^i told Hie (and it 
was the first time I ever knew that Mr. Simp- 
son had anything to do with the Jonnud), 
that Mr. Simpson reported for the Journal, 
and he ^ke of the injurums eSbct of that 
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genUeman's connexioii with it. He told me, 
alfiK), tliere was a ramonr that the Jonmal was 
about to cease, and that persons were going 
about trying to divert our advertisements. 

Kow, gentlemen, all the correspondence in 
January sprung from that visit to me by Mr. 
Dawson in the beginning of that month, and 
has no connexion whatever with that which 
occmred in May. At our Meeting on the 12th 
of May, Major Bussell read a paper. On that 
night Mr. Dawson distinctly told me that he 
had a copy, or a proof, of that paper in his 
pocket. It had been stated a little time be- 
fore that neither gf the periodicals should have 
proofe of anything, but that it should appear 
first in our own Journal. I went to Dr. Dia- 
mond and asked how it was that Mr. Dawson 
had a proof of Major Russell's paper in his 
pocket ; and the reply I received was, that he 
did not know. I then thought that the author 
had given him a proof ; but in that I find I was 
mistaken, and did Major Russell so far an in- 
justice. 

Mr. Glaisheb hero read other correspondence 
which had passed, and stated, at a certain point, 
that he felt convinced that Mr. Dawson had not 
the proof which he stated he had. 

Mr. Sebastian Davis — Mr. Chairman, I feel 
great regret at having to interrupt these pro- 
ceedings ; but as Mr. Dawson is present I should 
like to put a question to him through you. 

Mr. Glaisher — May I not read this first ? 

Mr. Sebastian Davis — Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Glaisher — I merely wish to include 
the letter which it has been publicly stated was 
marked private. 

Mr. Glaisher then read a letter fi:x)m Mr. 
DawBon, dated May 25, 1865, which is not 
marked private as stated by Mr. Dawson. A 
second letter of Mr. Dawson, dated May 25, 
making inquiries as to the fact of the letter of 
the 24th being marked private, and a letter 
of his own dated May 26, stating that the 
letter of May 24 was Tiot marked private, and 
that, even if it had been, he could not as Vice- 
President receive such as a privileged commu- 
nication, and also stating that he should bring 
the whole correspondence before the Coimcil at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. Sebastian Davis — ^The only reason I 
have for interrupting the proceedings of the 
tevemng is this. It appears to me, after having 
duly considered the subject with the Council, 
and having listened to the subsequent details 
contained in the correspondence, that we have 
already touched upon the vital point in con- 
nexion with these proceedings. Mr. Dawson, 
it seems, stated distinctly that he had a proof 
of Major Russell's paper in his pocket before 
it was read at the Meeting of this Society. 



Now, as a Member of the Society, seeing Mr. 
Dawson present, I think I may venture to put 
a question distinctly to him, as the Chairman 
(Mr. Glaisher) on a former occasion put a 
similar one to Mr. Simpson, viz. whether he 
had or had not a proof of that paper in his 
possession at the time referred to. 

Mr. Dawson— I shall be most happy to 
answer the question. I have tried on two or 
three occasions to say that I had not a copy of 
the paper. I had two or three extracts from 
it — two or three of the divisions. I think the 
next letter of mine, if Mr. Glaisher will be 
kind enough to read it, will explain the matter. 

Mr. Sebastian Davis — ^That is not quite to 
the purpose, to say you had an labslract of 
the paper. Was that abstract your own, or 
was it communicated by a Member of the 
Society ? 

Mr. Dawson — It was given me by Major 
Kussell for my own information, upon my word 
of honour that I would make no use of it 
before the discussion arose. 

Mr. Glaisher — I have a letter in which 
Major Russell says that Mr. Dawson had an 
abstract of the paper and another letter, in 
which he says he had a few notes only, mixed 
vnih other notes to guide him in case there 
should be a discussion. 

Dr. Diamond — I beg to say that Mr. Dawson, 
in this room, standing there, observed to me 
that he had a proof of Major Russell's paper 
in his pocket ; but he said, '* I shall not use it 
before it appears in your Journal." 

Mr. Robinson — I beg, also, to say that I 
heard Mr. Dawson say the same thing. 

Mr. Dawson — I beg to say that I am pre- 
pared, before a Court of Justice, to say I never 
intended any one to understand anything of 
the sort. All I had was a short abstract, which 
was contained on half a sheet of note paper, 
and consisted of the heads of the subject of 
Mftjor Russell's papsr. • 

Mr. Sebastian Davis — ^The distinct impres- 
sion communicated to the Council was, that, by 
some means or other, a communication had 
been made by some officer of the Society to Mr. 
Dawson, and that Mr. Dawson, in making the 
observation, certainly implied, as clearly as any 
matter could be understood, that he had a proof 
in his possession of Major Russell's paper, ob- 
tained from some officer of the Society. 

Mr. Glaisher — ^I beg distinctly to state ^at 
Mr. Dawson, on that occasion, said he had a 
complete proof in his pocket. It was that 
statement which made me go to Dr. Diamond, 
and afterwards to tell Major Russdl, when he 
said Mr. Dawson had told him Mr. Simpson 
had had a proof for days. 

Mr. Johnson — I think you should bear in 
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mind that in a few days after that you had a 
distinct statement^in Mr. DaTTSon's own hand- 
writing, to the effect that he did not say so. 
Yon have one disputed verbal account,. and a 
distinct written statement by the person whose 
conduet is now in question before us. 

Dr. DiAMOKD — On the 27th of May, when I 
had little idea that the question would lead to 
all this discussion, I said to Major Eussell, 
*' There is a subject which I very much regret ; 
it grieves me : Mr. Dawson has volunteered 
to me the observation that he had your paper 
(I think he used the words 'a 'proof of the 
Major's paper') in his pocket." 

Mr. Johhson — ^You "think" he used the 
word? 

Mr. EoBiKsov — ^I am certain of it. 

Dr. DiAHoin) — ^I am borne out in the con- 
viction that it was so from the fact that he 
added, " I shall not use it before the publica- 
tion of your Journal." Now, if he had only a 
few notes, he could not have published it. 

Mr. Shadboli — ^I think there is some little 
misapprehension as to whether the word was 
** copy" or " proof." Mr. Dawson may have 
said he had a copy of the paper, meaning that 
he had the substance of it in abstract. Prom 
my knowledge of Mr. Glaisher and of Mr. 
Dawson, my conviction is very strong that 
neither of them would intentionally accuse the 
other of that which was wrong. I am sure 
that Mr. Glaisher is acting only in the in- 
terests of the Society ; and I have already said 
to Mr. Dawson that I think he committed an 
error when he stated that his letters to Mr. 
Glaisher were only in reply. They are, it is 
true, in reply to certain things, but they go 
much beyond a\reply in other things ; and I 
think the article that was written, was written 
without at the time referring to the documents 
k) see whether the statements were justifiable 
or not. Under these circumstances, I think, 
and I have told my fiiend so, that an apology 
is due to Mr. Glaisher for saying that liie 
letters were written only in reply. Beyond 
that, I think Mr. Dawson has acted really and 
truly in all integrity, though, as he has made 
impleasant charges against other people, he 
must bear the consequences. 

Mr. JomrsoN — It is certainly untrue that his 
remarks were called for by a letter from Mr. 
Glaisher, but it is also certain that they were 
preceded by a letter from that gentleman with 
reference to the disputed point of the proof. 

Mr. Glaisheb — Before I read the letter 
which I hold in my hand, I would say that I 
have so much the interest of the Society at 
heart that I should be glad to be relieved from 
the necessity of going further into the cor- 
lespondence. And to save that necessity, all 



I ask is, that Mr. Dawson should say I haTe 
not in the slightest degree acted dishonour- 
ably. 

Mr. SiHPsoN — ^There is one question I Bhodd 
wish first to ask Mr. Glaisher, if he will pennit 
me. 

Mr. Glaisheb — Is it necessary? 

Mr. Simpson — ^I think it is for myself. My 
name has been mentioned repeatedly in this 
correspondence, I will not say how impeiii- 
nently ; but there is one statement which I 
distinctly wish to understand. It is stated 
very broadly that I had received a slip or proof 
of Major Eussell's paper, and that it had bees 
in my possession a week before the abstract 
appeared in the Journal. 

Mr. Glaishhb — ^We know that the pxoof 
was not in existence a week before. 

Mr. Sdcpsov — ^But has not that asserticHi 
been made ? 

Mr. Glaisheb — It has been made indirectly; 
but I think you had better not press de 
question. 

Mr. Sdcpson — ^I merely wish it to be under- 
stood that that statement is utterly untrue, and 
has not a shadow of foundation. 

Mr. Hughes — Is not that one of the grounds 
why Major Eussell takes umbrage ? 

Mr. Glaisheb — ^Undoubtedly it is. 

Mr. JoHNSox — ^I think Mr. Dawson should 
tell us upon what grounds he made it. 

Mr. Dawson — I appear here to-night from 8 
sense of dutr to myself, of duty to my friends, 
and of duty to those whom I oppose. I accept 
the position, and will say a few words. I 
never meant to accuse Mr. Glaisher of dis- 
honourable conduct. I did feel annoyed, I 
must say, somehow or other, and I thought I 
had been treated unjustly by some personfi, and 
I wrote that statement under considerable 
excitement. But I acquit Mr. Glaisher of all 
intention of being dishonourable, or of acting 
in any way but as a gentleman should do (loud 
applause). I should therefore wish that the 
statement I have made should be withdrawn, 
and no more thought about it. 

Mr. Gbeeztwood said, as one of the editonof 
the 'British Journal,' he was communicated 
with by Mr. Dawson, who, in his zeal for tbe 
interests of that publication, offered to snpp^ 
him with a report of Major Russell's pap&* 
Whether it was in the shape of an abstract or 
not, he (Mr. Greenwood) did not know. Not- 
withstanding the role of the Society which bad 
been referred to, he did not think there could 
be anything diriionourable in publishing such 
a report. 

Mr. Glaisheb said he was exceedingly ^ 
that he stood before the Society firee frooi 
those chai^ges which had been brought against 
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him, an^ he was delighted to think he was not 
bound to open up other matters. 

Mr. Sdcfsok said he did not consider that 
the statement he had before referred to, and 
which, as he then said was utterly untrue, 
had been sufficiently answered ; it had rather 
been passed by. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he had had no proof and no 
copy of Major Eussell's paper, and that no 
facilities were offered to lum to make even a 
brief abstract of that paper on the occasion. 
He would also add that he remembered reading 
Jlr. Taylor's abstract of that paper, which 
was much more lengthy than his own, and 
more complete. 

Mr. Mayall said he thought the whole 
question resolved itself itself into a battle of 
editors (" No, no ") — ^he did not say in rela- 
tion to Mr. Glaisher, but in relation to the 
journals themselves. No doubt considerable 
misunderstanding had existed as to the pre- 
eise meaning of two terms, and much intem- 
perate writing had appeared ; but every one 
who knew Mr. Glaisher would be unwilling to 
suppose that he was capable of acting in any 
way dishonourably. It was to be regretted 
that the ' British Journal ' had inserted an 
article reflecting, as the one in question did, 
upon the character of a gentleman of Mr. 
GlaLsher's scientific position, especially as the 
statements contained in it were not warranted 
by the facts of the case. He felt that the 
Council were quite justified in bringing the 
matter before the Society, and he trusted the 
result would be to put a stop to that unplea- 
sant feeling which for a long time past had 
been rankling in the minds of some of the 
Members, ^e Society were under great ob- 
ligations to Mr. Glaisher for the zeal and in- 
terest he had always manifested in its affairs, 
and he was sure that, in the subject now under 
eonsideration, they would entirely exonerate 
him from blame. He concluded by moving 
*' That this Meeting, having heard the ex- 
" planations of Ihe Vice-President, Jas. 
** Glaisher, Esq., on the suhject of the 
^'chaxges of Major Eussell and Mr. 
*' Dawson, relative to the possession of 
*' a copy of Major Russell's paper read 
'' at the meeting of this Society on the 
*' 12th May 1865,— resolved that this 
'< Meeting entirely exonerates Mr. 
'< Glaisher from all blame in the matter, 
*' and is of opinion that an apology iB 
" due to Mr. Glaisher from Mi. Daw- 
" son." 
Mr. Glaisher — ^I have accepted an apology. 
Mr. SsBASTiAK Davis said he thought that 
they were all fiilly satisfied with the explana- 
tions that had been given; and inasmuch as 



the statement made by Mr. Dawson exonerated 
every officer of the Society from the charge of 
having famished a proof of the paper in ques- 
tion to any one for the purpose of publication, 
he thought it would be better to adopt some 
such resolution as the following : — 

«< That the best thanks of the Meeting be 
^^ given to Mr. Glaisher for bringing 
** the correspondence before them, and 
** for the zeal and energy which he has 
"uniformly shown in promoting the 
" interests of the Society." 
Mr. Jabez Hughes seconded this resolution, 
and in doing so said, he hoped that, henceforth, 
there would be an end of all those wrang- 
lings and of all those unpleasant insiauations 
which had, for a long time past, annoyed the 
readers of the * Photographic Journal' It was 
extremely painful to think that they could not 
examine the records of the progress of their 
own art and science without having continually 
and prominently brought before them that per- 
sonal element, especially in the way of insinua- 
tion, which had occupied so much of their 
attention lately. He was glad that such a 
meeting as the present had been convened; 
and he thought that, in the explanations which 
had been given, they had got to the core of the 
matter. He hoped the conclusion at which 
the meeting might arrive would be satis-^u^toiy 
to all sides ; and with reference to one gentle- 
man — ^Mr. G. W. Simpson — ^he could not help 
saying that he thought no one had been so 
much abused as he had been in the course of 
this correspondence. His name had been con- 
stantly taken in vain ; and he (Mr. Hughes) 
thought that the weakest point in Major 
Eussell's position was that he seemed to have 
the idea that Mr. Simpson had some desperate 
intention to damage lus reputation. 

The motion was put to a show of hands, and 
carried unanimously amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. Glaisheb acknowledged the vote, and 
said that he had been thfoughout influenced by 
no personal motives. He rejoiced that the op- 
portunity had been afforded for giving the ex- 
planations which had been offered, and he 
hoped that all unpleasant feeling would come 
to an end. Beferring to Major Eussell, he 
said he believed that a more honourable man 
did not exist ; and when he told the meeting 
that he had that day received a letter from the 
Major in which he said, *' I beg to assure you 
that I have no personal feeling against you," 
they would agree with him that ^ere was no 
reason why the oHve branch of peace should 
not be extended from one to the other. As to 
the Society, he believed there was a bright 
future before it if the members were but united 
and true to themselves ; and in the prosperily 
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of the Socie^, be ibU MSfoi^d, «I1 tbe joumalB 
most paridoipate. fie tiia2]Jfied the meeting 
for file attantioii thej had bestowed upon the 
sulb^t he had bjnnight under their attentiazL, 
aodibr the resolution by which they had con- 
veyed to him the e^neasian of their continued 
oonfidence. 

Mr. Thomas aaid, as an old member of the 
Society, he would ask the privilege of being 
allowed to move 

*'That Major Ruasell and Mr. Dawson 

" be requested to withdraw their re- 

" signations." 

Mr. Sebastian Davis seeonded the motion, 

wWch, after some conversation, was put and 

earned. 

Mr. Dawson said, bef(»« the meeting sepa- 
ndied, he would request the Council, through 
tfie^ Chairman, to allow him to withdraw his 
resignation. 

The Chaisuan said he was very happy to 
reeeive such an intimation. 
The proceedings then terminated. 



!nie following letter from Mr. Dawson, re- 
pudiating the apology he made at the Special 
Meeting of the Society, appeared in the ' Pho- 
tographic News ' of Dec. 29 : — 

"King's CoHege, London, Dec. 27, 1865. 

^ Sir, — In the short account of the proceedings 
at the Special Meeting of the Photographic So- 
ciety, published in the last number of the ' Pho- 
tQgr^hic News/ you state that I apologized to 
Mr. Glaisher, and that my apology was accepted. 
This is an error, which I trust you wiU correct in 
your issue of this week. 

-^ The real facts are these. I was prepared there 
and then to substantiate my published statement; 
but finding that the almost unanimous feeling of 
the meeting ^vas opposed to the discussion of the 
personal question between Mr. Glaisher and myself 
on its merits, I, for the saJce of peace and liar- 
mony, consented to waive discussion, and to with- 
draw my statement on the expressed understand- 
ing that the matter should here end. 

^ No apology was made on either side, and there- 
fore none could have been accepted. 

" I am, yours, &c., 

"Gboegk Dawson." 

In the number of the same journal for Jan- 
uary 5th appeared the fallowing letters from 
Mr. Glaisher in reply to Mr. Dawson : — 

Blaekheath, December 27, 1866. 

'Sm, — ^I have just read some remarks on the 
Speekd Meeting of the Photographic Society, held 
on December 19, in your number for D^sember 
2£,«nd I think it necessary that the jhcts which 
took place at that meeting ahould be clearly stated, 
more particularly as jou use the word " compro- 
mise,'' a word implying mutual concessions. 

f!ie principal facts at the meeting were as fol- 
Imn: — First, I read, m extenao, the two articles 



which appeared in the ' Blitiah Joinuil of Photo- 
graphy' on November 24-^ane by Major RusBeU 
and the ether by Mr. Dawson. 
^ Secondly, in consequence of Mr. Dawson irfer* 
ring, in his article, to correspondence in Jantuiy 
of this ^ear, I stated that, <m ^le 6tii day of Ihtt 
moatii, Mr. Dawson introduced fainflelf to me it 
I GreenwicSi, and that all tibe conespoodnce to 
which he has made reference, in Jaauaiy, spooff 
from that visit, but which had no connexion wita 
the correspondence beginning after the Photogm- 
phic Society meeting m May. 

I fiirther'stated that, on May 12, on the nigbt 
Major RusseFs paper was read, Mr. Dawson ^ 
me he knew tiie wiiole of Major Rusm^'s paper; 
infacthehadaproof ofit in bis pocket I nest 
read four letters, the first dated Mav 17, bom 
Major Russell, telling me that Mr. Simpson had 
made a better, though shorter, abstract of liia 
paper than appeared in the ' British Journal of Pho- 
tography" and that Mr. Dawson had told him that 
he mi^nt well do so, Mr. Simpson having had a 
proof in his possession for dsvs, protesting very 
strongly against Mr. Simpson ^Ting this adTUK 
tage, and dwelling upon the injuxious e£^t upon 
the Society. 

The second letter, a copy of my own in reply, 
assuring Major Russell that Mr. 'Simpson knew 
nothing of tie paper till he heard it read, and 1 
told him that Mr. Dawson had said that be had t 
copy of it himself on the night it was read. 

The third letter was from Major Russell, dstod 
May 19, who said that, with respect to Mr. Dwf- 
son having a proof of his paper, it was untrue; 
that Mr. Dawson, of his knowledge, had not been 
within thirty miles of him whilst he was writing* 
it, that no one but myself had seen it, and that he 
should call Mr. Dawson to account for saving eo. 

The fourth letter was from Mr. Dawson, dated 
May 22, expressing a wish to see me personaUy, to 
explain about Major Russell's pi»er. To this 1 
replied that I could not see Mr. Dawson at the 
time he mentioned, and I told him that Major 
RusseU had told me that it was untrue in respect 
to his having a copy of the paper on the m'ght it 
was read. 

At this point T was intemipted, but proceeded 
to', read three other letters, the first of whidi wis 
from Mr. Dawson, dated May 24, not marked fn- 
vote, from which I have previously made ex- 
tracts ; another from Mr. Dawson, dated May 25, 
asking if the letter of the 24th was marked private ; 
and one of mine, of the 20th, in reply, stating 
that the letter of the 24th wasnoi^ marked private, 
and that, even if it had been, I could not, as Vice- 
President, receive such letters as private com- 
munications; that on its receipt I had at once 
placed nayself, either hj letter or personally, in 
communication with every officer or liie Society, 
and that I should bring tne whole conespondenee 
under the notice of the Coundl of the Society, and 
take such further steps as might be deemed ex- 
pedient. 

Having read just so many letters as proved that 
in no case had I begun the e(»TespoBdence, and in 
no case made public the contents of letters maiked 
private ; and pointed out that no letter, even if 
marked private, could be considered asprivileaed 
commumcations after I bad absolutely deciined to 
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receive any afr such, I aUoired. the iat<inuptio% 
wixich had been repeated, to take effect 

Mr. Dams then put the question to Mr. Dawaon, 
ae to whether he had a proof of Major Russell'^ 
letter in his po aeo ee i o n on the night it was read. 

Dr. Dianumd said that Mr. Dvwson had told 
him on the niffht that he had a proof in his pee- 
aesaionf and Mr. Kohinsoii said that he heaod 
Mr. Dawson say he had a proof in his nochat 

^ Mr. Dawson said that he had not haa a proof in 
his possession, and requested me to read an extract 
from another of his letters, dated May 29, in which 
he said that he had an abstract of the paper; and 
I stated that^ in another letter, Mr. Dawson had 
and that he had a few notes only, mixed with 
other notes^ to guide him if a discussion should 
takeplaee. 

Mr. Greenwood stated that he understood that 
Mr. Dawson, on that night, had an abstract of the 
paper in his possession. 

Mr. Shadbolt then said that he had seen Mr. 
Dawson that afternoon^ and looked over the cor- 
xesfpondence, and had told Mr. Dawson that an 
apMogy was due to me. 

Mr. Dawson said that he had written in excite- 
ment, and exceedingly regretted the past, he 
hef^ged to withdraw fol that he had written, that 
he did not intend to cast any reflexion on my 
honour, and tendered an apology. 

This apology I, as Vice-President, at once ac- 
cetpied, and uoderstood it to mean a clear retracta- 
tion of all Mr. Dawson had said in relation to the 
Society, its officers^ and Mr. Simpson, in his arti- 
cle of Not. 24, 1865, in the ' British Jounial of 
Photography,' and in his letters, which I had just 
read. 

Having accepted the apology, I placed the whole 
<»rrespondenee in the hands of the Chairman, to 
be ptaced with the papers of the Society, con- 
aadoting tJui^ as fiff as Mr. Dawson and the So- 
ciety were concerned, the past was a bygone, and 
I hope you will consider it so also, and make no 
further reference to the Special Meeting, or to cor- 
respondence which preceaed it. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c, 

James GLxuanm, 

[This letter, although written before the issue of 
our last, was not forwarded in time for publication. 
The following, as we haTe said, speaks tor itself] 

Sm, — Page 617 of the * Photographic News,' 
published llecember 29, 1865, has been sent to 
me, and I have read with surprise the letter of 
Mr. Dawson, dated ^King's College, London, 
DiB& 27th, ld65v" and regret to say that that 
g»Bileman still pesters me with letters^ which, 
considering the result of the meeting at King's 
College, on Tuesday, December 19, 1 have neither 
the time nor incHnation to answer. Furthermore 
I can state that the letter of December 27 is utterly 
mtrae, and this must dose all correspondence 
between Mr. Danrson md myself. — 1 am, sir, yonra> 
See., Jambs Glaisbbb. 

Bbcd^hea^, January 1, 1866. 



PHOTOGEAPBLIC SOCIETY OF LOKDOliL 
Obdxvabt Gsnerai. MBBiizva. 

Kiar«'8 CoLLE»B, Loimoir* 

TuBSDAT, Jaihtabt 9, 1866. 

J. GLAI0BER, Esq., F.KS.^ yjP., in tiie Chak;. 

Dr. Wbight read the Mhnites of the iMt 
Ordinary Meeting, which were confirmed. The* 
Miniates of tiie Special Meeting held on the 
19th Deeemfoer were also read. On the ma^ 
tion that these Minntes be confinned, 

Mr. Jabbz Hvohbs rose to a^ whether, 1^ 
the last resoluticA of the Special MeetingyMajor 
Eussell and Mr. Dawson were reinstated a» 
Members of the Society. 

The Chaibxan said the subject had not yei 
been officially before the Council. 

Dr. WRieRT said the resolntion simply went 
to the effect of requesting these gentlemen to- 
withdraw their resignation, and after it was 
passed Mr. Dawma stated tiiat he ^oidd aak 
the Conneil to allow him to do so. 

Mr. HuoHBs said he only wanted to nnder* 
stand whether, npon that state of things, tftie 
Society regarded these gentlemen as de faeio 
Members the same as b^i^re their resignatioiL. 

The CHAiBMAir did not think the matter 
conld now be discussed. The only questioa 
before the Meeting was^ whether the Minutes 
first read were a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings at the Special Meeting. 

Mr. HxrcHoss said, in tiiat ease he thought he 
was perfectly in order, beeanse the Mmates 
distinctly stated that Mr. Dawson iqiKdogiaed,. 
and Mr. Glaisher accepted his apology, wheiea» 
Mr. Dawson has since pviblidy stateid that he 
made no apology on the occasion. 

The CHAiBMAjr said, whatever Mr. Dawaon 
had since stated conld not affect the enly qnes* 
tion now before the Meeting, which waa whe^ 
ther the Minutes were correct. 

Mr. JoHVBON said he desired to qteak, upon 
the subject jnst referred to, bdbie the reso- 
lntion was pot. 

The CnAiBMAif decHned to allow any die- 
cnssion on the point, and pat the question to 
the Meeting. 

The confirmation of the Minntes was canied 
by 13 to 2 votes. 

Mr. Edward DuNXOBB, of 81 Maiden Bead, 
Slentiah Town, was elected by ballot a Member 
of the Society. 

Mr. Hbisch and Mr. H. Clauiot, Jun., wieie 
appointed Auditors, this being the last Meetiag 
prior to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

Mr. J. HnoHBB then read the Ibllowing^ p** 
per:— 
Further oba&rwitkM o» the Preparati4m of ih6 

Iron Ikvohper n asto fitoduco denoe N^ga^ 

iwes^ 
Whbv I last had the hoBonr of introdaring 
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fhis fldbject before the Society, time did not 
pennit its discussion. I take for granted, 
however, that members are snffldently familiar 
with it not to require the fiacts or formuLe to 
be re-stated. Continaed personal experience 
confirms my conviction of the advantage gained 
by adding geUtine to the developer. I have, 
however, acquired broader and more general 
views as to its use, which on some fiitore 
occasion I may have the opportunity of elabo- 
rating. I think for practical use the subject 
will be better understood if we bear in mind 
the twofold manner in which gelatine affects tilie 
developer — mechanically and chemically. Me- 
chanically it causes the solution to be thicker 
and more viscous, so that it flows more easily 
over the plate, and more readily unites with 
the nitrate-of-silver solution in and on the 
film. Chemically it assists the acetic acid in 
checking the rapidly reducing power of the 
iron, so that the precipitated nlver more per- 
fectiy represents the action of light. There 
are various ways of uniting the gelatine with 
the iron. .Whichever way be used the solu- 
ti.on will acquire the mechanical and chemical 
alteration ; but some methods cause the change 
to be principally mechanical, and others cause 
it to be principally chemical. 

When gelatine is acted on by dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and the product neutralized as 
near as can be by protoxide of iron — ^Mr. Carey 
Lea's method — the chemical change is pro- 
duced in an exalted degree. Also, when gela- 
tine is acted on by dilute sulphuric add, then 
neutralized by ammonia, and the resulting 
fluid added to a plain solution of protosul- 
phate of iron — Mr. Cherrill's method — the 
dtiemical change \s effected in proportion to 
tilie quantity added. When, however, gelatine 
is dissolved in dilute acetic add — Clericus's 
method — and added to a plain solution of iron, 
then the change is much less chemical, and is 
more mechanical. When gelatine is dissolved 
by heat in water, and, without being acted on 
at all by add, is added to the usual developer, 
then the change is least chemical and most me- 
chanical. These variations embrace the whole 
range of the coUo-iron devdopers, from the 
most difficult to prepare to the most simple 
firom the strongly chemical to the dmply mecha- 
nical. Of the two first, which I term chemical 
methods, I much prefer Mr. Cherrill's. It is 
easily, simply, and certainly prepared, and is 
capable of producing the fEiintest or the strong- 
est effects, according to the quantity used. It 
is much superior to Mr. Lea's, which sadly 
lacks some of these desirable points. It is 
necessary this should bo distinctiy stated, as 
an advocate of Mr. Lea's method is doing 
serious injuzy to the subject by maintaining 



the contrary. Of the two methods of pro- 
ducing the mainly mechanical effects, I um 
prefer the adding of plain unacted-on gektine 
to the usual developer, as being more simple 
and in its nature more universally applicable 
than the one known as Clericus's. 

Our ideas wiU be dearer if we bear in mmd 
the different action of the iron-salt, and gela- 
tine. Protosulphate of iron it is that devdopes 
the picture; gelatine will not devdope the 
picture. It checks, modifies, and rctaids de- 
velopment The term ^' ferro-gelatine de- 
veloper" is a misnomer; it is putting tlie 
carte behind the vitite. ''Gdatino-iron" or 
'' coUo-iron " is correct, because it is the inm 
and not the gelatine that develops, the latter 
only qualifies the manner of devdopment. By 
using proper terms the subject is better un- 
derstood; and photographic nomendatore is 
already too loose to permit us to be indifferent. 

It is usually said that any kind of gdatine 
wiU do; I cannot answer for this; I rather 
doubt it. My own practice is diiefly confined 
to that known as Nelson's, and to it all my 
alludons refer. 

Hitherto all the recommendations to nse 
gelatine in the devdoper have been accom- 
panied with certain formuke of strengths of 
iron, &c. I have published dififerent formds^ 
myself, and others have done so too. To those 
who have succeeded with these I recommend 
them to persevere. To those who have failed, 
I beg them to reconsider the matter, and to 
take a larger and more comprehendve view. 
Do not alter your present devdopen. Con- 
tinue to prepare them as before, and merely 
add the gelatine as a modifying dement. Each 
person works best with that strength of iron to 
which he is habituated. Let eaich add to his 
solution just as mudi or as little of the plain 
or modified gelatine as his necesnties surest. 
As a starting-point, let me ask any one of jou, 
before you make any alteration, what are the 
results you now obtain ? " Mr. A 1," for ex- 
ample, " tell me how does your devdoper be- 
have? Do you get enough, or veiy nearly 
enough, intendty at once?" You answer, 
'* Yes, I have no difficulty in getting soffi- 
cient dendty." " Very well, you have no need 
to come to gelatine for chemical hdp. Any 
addition of Mr. Cherrill's solution of 'snl- 
phuro-gelatine ' (as I have ventured to term it 
till its exact nature is settied) will only make 
your pictures hard and wiry, unless you giro 
an increased exposure. Tdl me, does your 
developer flow so uniformly that no markings 
or stains are caused by its acting too quickly?" 
You reply that you are not troubled with 
these now ; you were in your early days, but 
you have got over all that Then I say, "Xr» 
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A 1, you are a happy man. Don't add gcla- 
tino in any form to your developer ; it will 
only disturb your exquisite working. ' They 
that be whole need not a physician.' " " Now, 
Mr. B, how does your developer behave?" 
You say your solution flows over right enough, 
but you rarely get enough density. You de- 
pend on pyro. and silver to intensify, and some- 
times have to use a second dose. **' I am happy 
to say there is help for you. Add a few drops 
— say, ten minims — of the sulphuro-gclatine 
to each ounce of your developer, and try its 
effect. If they do not cause density enough, 
try twenty, thirty, or more, until you get suf- 
ficient. Do not add too much, or you will 
rush from one evil to a greater : 

«***Ti8 excellent 
To have a giant*s sfcrength, but 'tis tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.' " 

The next one, Mr. C, says he can always 
get density enough when the solution flows 
over properly, but it sometimes goes irregu- 
larly, leaving a mark occasionally in the 
comer, but frequently in the middlo of the 
plate. To such a one the advice is, take ad- 
vantage of the mechanically altered solution 
by adding, say, half a grain of gelatine to the 
developer. This- will not materially increase 
the intensifying power, but it will considerably 
improve the flowing properties of the solution. 

There is one more class of persons who have 
their troubles : their developer will flow irre- 
gularly, and will not yield intensity. These 
persons are recommended to the sulphuro- 
gelatine solution, and to add perhaps as much 
as thirty minims — more if necessary — to each 
ounce of the developer imtil the wishcd-for 
density is obtained. This quantity of the 
gelatinous solution will most probably have 
communicated all the proper flowing properties 
that are wished. If not, add a quarter or half 
a grain of plain gelatine to each ounce of de- 
veloper. 

In this homely manner, I suggest that 
everyone can draw what aid he requires, little 
or much, from the gelatine. No one knows 
where the shoe pinches like the wearer; no 
one knows how much or little a developer re- 
quires to improve it, but the user. What ex- 
actly suits mo I know does not suit many of 
my friends. On the last occasion I gave for- 
mulse, accompanied with suggestions for modi- 
fication according to circumstances. This time 
I enlai-ge and prefer to give general principles ; 
and, by attention to them, everj' person of in- 
tel%ence can, without altering his acquired 
daily routine, derive all the advantages that 
flow from the use of gelatine in the developer. 

After all, tho most important organic element 
to mix the developer is " with brains, air I '' 



Mr. Cooper read the following paper, on 

The Organico-Iron Developers, 

Having pledged myself to write a few words 
on the new developers as an addendum to Mr. 
Hughes' paper, I must redeem my promise ; 
but I really have nothing new to say on the 
subject. Since the Meeting when the new 
developer was first brought before this Society, 
our experience with it has been considerably 
enlarged ; I therefore hope that we are now 
qualified to form a moderately correct esti- 
mate of its advantages or disadvantages. As 
during the last few months I have written 
several papers on the new dev.elopers,! shall not 
trouble you with any details of manipulation 
or preparation, but content myself with re- 
ferring you to the almanacs for this year of 
the < Photographic News' and the 'British 
Journal of Photography* for the latest for- 
mulas. 

I, as you are aware, have been rather enthu- 
siastic in my praise of the new developer; 
yet, although I have experienced such great 
benefit from its use, you must not suppose that 
I have been blind to the many drawbacks that 
it may possess, under certain circumstances. 
But its disadvantages seem to have been almost 
entirely felt by those who have no necessity to 
use it. It is claimed for it that it vrill enable 
you to get a rich non-actinic colour of deposit 
in your negative with great delicacy of grada- 
tion, when by the ordinary mode of working 
you could only get pictures thin and grey, 
which required a groat deal of troublesome 
intensification. . It stands to reason that if you 
already obtain negatives of sufficient richness 
and density, there is no occasion to use the 
new developer ; in fact, instead of being bene- 
ficial, it will prove the reverse. This idea, 
which is based upon theoretical considerations, 
is amply borne out by practice. I could men- 
tion the names of several of our first photo- 
graphers who have been much dissatisfied with 
the new developer ; but, on the other hand, 
the number of those who have found tho 
greatest benefit from it far outstrips them. It 
should be remembered that the first did not 
require it, the latter did ; and I am pleased 
to think that all that has been said in its praise 
is substantiated by their experience. In my 
glass room, which is simply a conservatory, 
I have very little control over the light, and 
very often I could only obtain flat and feeble 
pictures. Since I have used the new deve- 
loper my pictures have been very much betteras 
regards modelling and gradation ; and I can 
affirm with great confidence that this improve- 
ment is principally due to the use of gelatine 
in tho developer. 
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I would especially recommend the new de- 
veloper to those who are obliged to work in ill- 
arranged studios, in which, perhaps, there may 
be a large quantity of difiPosed light, which 
always tends more or less to produce a fee- 
ble, foggy picture. To thoso who can pro- 
perly airange their light, so that the result- 
ing pictures are all that can be desired, I say, 
do not waste time by trying the gelatine- 
developer. 

It is only of use to those who have failed to 
overcome, in other ways, difficulties that they 
may have experienced, such as foggy negatives, 
thin grey deposits, and stains or streaks not 
proceeding from d^rty plaUs. It appears to me 
that the new developer will prove a great boon 
to the landscape-photographer, who is often 
obliged to work under very trying circum- 
stances, both to negative and temper. The 
tendency to immunity £rom stains and fog, 
which tiiie new preparation gives us, becomes 
more valuable than ever when we are working 
with a tent or developing-box, and when, either 
from heat or from its having been kept a long 
time after its removal from the bath, the plate 
has become partially dry. 

In taking portraits of children it may prove 
valuable, as by using a very strong solution of 
iron, with enough organic solution to prevent 
fog, and a few minims of formic acid to each 
ounce of developer to give greater delicacy, the 
exposure may be very much shortened without 
materially deteriorating from the excellence of 
the finished picture. In concluding these very 
brief renwrks, I would ask all those interested to 
give the new developer a fair, impartial, and 
unprejudiced trial, bearing in mind that its ad- 
vantages or drawbacks will appear more or less 
according to circumstances, and that, therefore, 
the unsuccessful ones ought not to throw doubt 
upon the statements of the successful, nor, 
vice versdy should those who have experienced 
benefit frtmi it think that the non-success of 
others is always due to mismanagement or want 
of experience. 

Mr. CooPEB at the close of his paper handed 
round a few very fine pictures, nea^y the whole 
of which he said were produced by one appli- 
cation of the new developer. One or two of 
them had been purposely under-exposed, and 
then forced in the development by using a 
little silver with a strong solution. 

Mr. Nbuon K. CmeRBTTj. read the following 
paper, on 

The New Organic Iron Developer. 
GE]rT£B]tBK,-*In ooming before you this event- 
ing with a paper upon an interesting if not 
important sabject, I feel myself placed in a 
somewhat difficult position, by the jbct that 



you have already heard two very excellent 
communications upon the same subject. 

It will be my endeavour to bring before 
you a few theoretical considerations in which 
I hope to show some analogy between the 
chemical effects produced by various develop- 
ing-solutions, and to gather from them, though 
but imperfectly (owing to the difficulty of the 
subject), some idea as to the line of experi- 
ment which must be pursued in order to ob- 
tain that definite information which can alone 
lead us to suggest real, important modifica- 
tions. 

As a preliminary step, I must say a woid 
or two upon the mechanical action of the 
developing-solution. Of course the first and 
most obvious advantage of a solution such 
as was first proposed by Mr. Hughes is, that, 
owiug to its thick, viscous character, it is very 
easy to use ; it fiows well and evenly, and so 
avoids stains. But I venture to thmk that 
it has another. It is fair to suppose that 
the silver precipitated on the plate is formid 
in the solution in chemical atoms, and that 
these are only precipitated on the plate by 
first cohering into small lun^ps or grains 
(which may generally be seen in the micio- 
scope in a finished negative). Of course the 
position which these lumps or grains occupy 
on the plate is determined by that state of the 
latent image which causes the formation of 
the picture, and which, for the sake of con- 
venience, I shall call chemical polarity. 

It will now be easily seen that, if these 
atoms of silver are formed in a viscous solu- 
tion, they wiU not cohere so readily, and will 
consequently fall to the plate much more 
slowly than if the solution were in simple 
water*. The grains thus falling in a state of 
finer division will render the deposit blacker! 
and by falling more slowly each grain will 
have more time to get into its proper place, 
and so the image will be more delicate. It 
may be remembered here, as analogous cases, 
that the more slowly any solution crystallixe 
the more perfect wUl be the crystals, and 
that, if a very viscous solution is employed, the 
atoms may never cohere, and so, though 
formed, may remain in suspension aa in Mr. W. 
Simpson's coUodiochloride-of-silver printing- 
process. 

I must now direct your attention to the 
chemical action of various substances which 
have been added to the developer. The first 
case will be that of using simply sulphate of 
iron and acetic add to devebpe a phite con- 
taining a latent image and fr^ nitrate of 
silver. The decomposition will be as Mows. 

• May not this acooont for the objeotion wfai^ hai 
been raised to the uae of aloohol f 
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IroiL has more affinity foi oxygen than sil- 
yer, therefore the iron in the sulphate will 
remove the oxygen from the nitrate of silver ; 
and the nitric acid of the nitrate of silver 
being incapable of entering into chemical com- 
bination with pnre silver^will go along with 
oxygen to form a per- or sesquisalt of iron. 
The reason for this is evident. The iron is 
already in combination with sulphuric acid 
and oxygen ; it could not, therefore, take the 
oxygen from the nitrate of silver without ta- 
king the nitric acid at the same time, because 
protosulphate of iron -{-oxygen forms no che- 
mical compound at all ; but when it takes the 
nitric acid too (which exists in the nascent 
state and in exactly the right proportion), the 
sesquisulphate and sesquinitrate of iron will 
be found, 

Fe, 0, 3 SO, and Fe, 0, 3 NO,. 
This, which we may call tho first decomposi- 
tion, leaves free silver (in the nascent state), 
which would be precipitated over the plate all 
at once if it were not for tho acetic acid. 
It is from the action of acetic acid in restrain- 
ing the development, i. e. in preventing this 
sadden deposition of silver, that I wish to 
derive some idea of a theory which would 
aooount for the action of glycocine or other 
substances.' Acetic acid is an organic com- 
pound, formed by the combination of 3 equi- 
valents of oxygen with 3 of hydrogen and 4 
of carbon, called for convenience acetylo (Ac). 
The formula for acetic acid is thus AcO, +H0. 

If we were to rob acetic acid of one equiva- 
lent of its oxygen, and so have the formula 
AcOj,-|-HO, we should have a new acid, called 
aldehydic acid. This new acid is capable of 
combming with oxide of silver, to form a com- 
pound called aldehydate of silver, AgO AcO^. 

This aldehydate of silver is capable of deposit- 
ing silver in the metallic state under certain 
circumstances ; when it does so, its decomposi- 
tion is most simple: the one equivalent of 
oxygen combined with the silver goes to the 
alddiydic acid to form acetic acid, and so 
liberates the silver. 

Seeing this, then, and knowing that the 
silver liberated in the first decomposition 
of the developer and nitrate on the plate 
was in the nascent state, and therefore in 
the best condition to effect deconposition, 
does it not seem that the most simple che- 
mical decomposition and recompo3ition of the 
acetic acid, effected by this free silver, would 
aooount for the whole phenomenon of the re- 
straining agency of acetic acid ? 

It may be briefly stated thus : — The nas- 
cent silver would seize on the oxygen of the 
acetic acid, thereby converting itself into oxide 
of silver, and the acetic acid into aldehydic 



acid. These two would combine to form alde- 
hydate of silver, and this be decomposed into 
metallic silver and acetic acid, as the chemical 
polarity of the plate might direct. 

We have thus seen a way in which, in per- 
fect conformity with the rules which govern 
chemical decomposition, the phenomenon of de- 
velopment may be explained. I shall have 
further to submit to you some cases which 
would seem to point to a sort of general ana- 
logy existing between all the different sub- 
stances employed. 

Formic acid reduces the oxide of silver in a 
way somewhat resembling that of the acetic, 
the main difference being that in the one case 
the result is still acetic acid' and silver, but in 
the other the acid is eventually decomposed. 
The decomposition ia this case is sufficiently 
intelligible — 

2AgO-|-C,H, 0,=2HO-|-2CO,+2Ag. 

Acetic aldehyde (C^H^O^) is a substance 
known to reduce silver from its oxide, forming 
aldehydic add, which would carry on decom- 
position as before mentioned. 

Formic aldehyde (C^ H^ 0^), a very similar 
substance, might be thought to have much 
the same effect. 

The composition of sugar of milk, which is 
a restraining agent used with great effect by 
M. Kaiser of Berlin, is Cj^H 0^,. This sub- 
stance can easily be convertea into two equi- 
valents of lactic acid (C^ H, Og) (just one half 
the number of equivalents of each element) ; 
and lactic acid is generally regarded as formic 
add coupled with acetic aldehyde. This is 
very simply shown in symbols :— 

C.H.O,=C,H,0,+C,H,0,. 

From this we see that there is, or at least may 
be, some chemical analogy between develop- 
ment restrained by sugar of milk and that 
restrained by acetic acid. 

We now come to the consideration of the 
analogy which exists between glycocine and 
acetic acid in development. I need scarcely 
inform you at this time that glycocine is 
formed by boiling gelatine in strong adds, 
and in oUier ways not yet applied photogra- 
phically. 

Before making any further remarks upon 
this substance, I must bo permitted to with- 
draw a statement made some time ago, as not 
supported by any evidence, and as therefore 
likely to mislead others. 

I said that if sulphate of glycocine with 
sulphuric acid in excess were neutralized with 
ammonia, we should most likely have a com- 
pound of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of 
glycocine. But I am led to think that a 
powerful base like ammonia would deoompose 
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tho sulphate of glycocino after having first 
ncatralized all the sulphuric acid. The che- 
mical formula for glycocioe is C\ NH. 0^. 

I must now diverge again for a moment to 
introduce to your notice another compound 
homologous with gl5'cocino. It is called ala- 
nine. Its composition is C„ NH^ 0^. This sub- 
stance has not, as far as I know, made its 
appearance, by name at least, among the pho- 
tographic chemicals, but it is so entirely simi- 
lar to glycocinc that I must use it in order to 
point out the present relation. Hyponitrous 
acid, NO3, acting upon alanine, forms la4:tic 
acid, 

C.NH,0,+N,0,=HO+N,+C„n„0„; 
and there is little doubt that hyponitrous acid 
acting upon glycocine in a similar manner 
forms glycolic acid, 

C, NH, 0,-|.N03=H04-N,4-C, II, 0,. 
It will be seen from this that glycolic acid 
bears exactly the same relations to glycocinc 
88 lactic acid does to alanine. 

We have also seen that glycocine and ala- 
nine are entirely similar substances, and that 
alanine can be decomposed into lactic acid ; 
it may, in fact, be considered an amide of 
that substance — that is, of formic acid and 
acetic aldehyde. Hence, by analogy, glyco- 
cine may be regarded as an amide of glycolic 
acid) that is, of formic acid and formic alde- 
h^rde. Thus we see also that glycocine, or 
glycolic acid, may act in a manner analogous 
to that of acetic acid. 

There are two or three practical points which 
I wish to derive from these theoretical conside- 
rations: — 

Ist. That, owing to the ease with which 
glycocine, or the compound of it, gives oflf 
oxygen when under favourable circumstances, 
and also to the fact that acetic acid is suffi- 
cient to form with oxygen a persalt of iron, the 
developer will become saturated with a sesqui- 
salt of iron in an unusually short space of 
time. To avoid this, the iron maybe mixed 
with the organic substances without the addi- 
tion of acetic or other acid. The acid may be 
added to a small quantity at a time, enough 
for a few days' use. The developer may thus 
be kept for any length of time. 

2nd. That, owing to the fact that nitric 
acid (NOg) soon forms hyponitrous acid 
(NO,) when acting upon organic substances, 
and also that NO3 iRoll decompose glycocine 
into glycolic acid, it seems probable that nitric 
acid might afford a much better means of 
making the glycocine for photographic pur- 
poses : at least this method would be worth 
trying. 

I have thus endeavoured to show you some 
points in wh^'oh tho new substance glycocine 



may be analogous in its actions to acetic, acid. 
The reactions of complex organic 8ubstanc<sj 
are so various and complicated that it is dif- 
ficult to speak with certainty about them. I 
hope that these suggestions of analogy may be 
worked out in time, and that from them wo 
rray derive some useful practical information. 
Suffice it now to remind you that true and 
valuable guides to practice can only be de- 
rived from a knowledge of principles, that 
the modifications of this developer which have 
been already suggested can only be tried 
theoretically by the light of increasing know- 
ledge, or practically by their behaviour under 
tho most difficult circumstances, and that in 
whatever way we study the various points 
which science brings before us, whether by 
empirical experiments or by analytical re- 
search, we must never lose sight of tho tnith 
(which comes before us hourly in these ad- 
vancing days of the art) that " as yet we know 
nothing as we ought to know." 

Mr. Chkrhill added that lie had not thoufrlit 
it necessary to illustrate a theoretical paper like 
this with any practical examples, but he might 
observe that a gentleman wnting in one of the 
newspapei*3 had asked whether it was possible to 
take clouds with the new developer. He had there- 
fore taken one pictiure, which ho now exhibited, and 
which, though it wa'^ not all that could be dei^ii-ed 
in respect to its quality, would give a sufficiently 
satisfactory answer to the question in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. Allkn said he had tried the new developer 
without obtaining the success he anticipated. 
He thought its llowing property was but a ven' 
small recommendation, as most photographers bail 
siuinountcd the old difficulty in this respect. And 
in reference to its intensifying quality, his opinion 
was that they did not require to intensify a pic- 
tiure at all, for by so doing they destroyed much 
of its softness. The gelatine, he believed, acted 
only mechanically ; its colour ffave a colour to the 
image ; and they coidd obtain that object better by 
using the ordinarv developer three weeks old. 

jVIr. Fry regarclcd the application of gelatine m 
tho fjreatest boon to photographers since the intro- 
duction of bromo-iodized collodion. At the be- 
ginning of its use he had a strong disbelief in its 
utihty ; and his first experiments were certainly 
failures. But with Mr. Hughes's formula he ha3 
been perfectly astonished at the results, and he \m 
now only surprised that any operator should doubt 
its value, especially in the winter months. During 
eightmonthsof theyearhe experienced no difficulty 
in producing full intensity ana a finished efiect with 
any negative, without silver or pyrogallic acid, but 
in weatherlike thepresenthecomclformerlyonlTget 
poor thin negatives, such as London photographerB 
were but too well acquainted with. He firmly be- 
lieved that any person trying the process indicated 
by Mr. Hughes in its integrity could not fiul to 
obtain an enormous advantage. He had that day 
been looking over some pictures taken this time 
last year and comparing them with others tf^en 
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tntliin the luat month| and without exception he 
found that the diffarence in fayour of the latter 
was most marked. The negatives of last year 
bore every trace of having had great pressure put 
upon them in order to set ue full power devcdoped, 
but those done upon tne new process were summer 
negatives, having a bloom upon them like the side 
of a peach. He was struck by observing upon them 
the uidescent rays which he was only accustomed 
to see upon ne^tives taken in Jul^ and August 
Many oithese pictures were of larse sue (26 by 20), 
and there was not one out of at least twenty that 
had had any kind of intensification after the first 
development. He could not conceive it possible 
to attam such results by any other method, espe- 
cially at this time of year. He had therefore good 
reason for saying that he regarded the invention 
as the greatest boon to photographers for a long 
time past 

Mr. Dbbbnham said he thought the author of 
the first paper very properly daased the qualities 
of the gelatmo-iron developer into the mecnanical 
and the chemical It was of the former he now 
wished to speak. The advantage claimed for it 
was, that it flowed more readilv, which it certainly 
did. But in his hands it haa been found, when 
tried simultaneously^ in the stereoscopic camera | 
with the ordinary iron developer, to require a 
much lon^ exposure — so much longer as to pre- 
sent a senous ODJection to its use. 

The Chauocan inquired whether Mr. Deben- 
ham could give an idea of the proportionate exten- 
sion of exposure required. 

Mr. Debbnham said he found it to be about as , 
five to three. He also found that, if there was [ 
even a small amount of dust in the operatinff-room, ' 
particles got glued down to the plate, and made 
circles, very slight, but still sufficient to interfere 
with the efifed He thought it was not difficult 
to ^t a picture free from large stains with the 
ordinary developer, if a moderate amount of care 
were used. With regard to intensity, his impres- 
sion was, that first-class photographs were never 
obtained without a slight addition of pyrogallic 
acid. The light half-tones were too much of a 
ione with the highest lights, and did not stand 
out with the same brilliancy. 

Mr. Buchanan Sboth said he imderstood that 
Mr. Cooper's pictures were taken with the iron de- 
veloper only and the addition of gelatine, without 
any mtensification ; and they were certainly not 
wanting in brilliancy. 

Mr. Debbnham said he had seen them, and 
they were very nice and soft. They were intense 
enough, but tney wanted a slight amount of bril- 
liancy. The question of the time of exposure he 
thought was a very important one. 

Mr. F&Y said, upon that point he did not agree 
with the remark which had been made. He bad 
tried the experiment in this way. He marked a 
plate of glass with a diamond, and took a picture 
with it He then snapped the glass in two, and 
developed each portion in different ways. The 
result was to convince him that with the new 
developer no increase of exposure was necessary. | 
If Mr. Debenham found it otherwise, he mijgnt 
rely upon it he had not khe right preparation. | 
And as to the difficulty spoken of as arising from 
dust, he could only recommend photographers to 



be careful and keep their operadnff-rooms free 
from any accumulation of it He nad seen so 
many charming pictures by Mr. Debenham, that 
he waa quite at a loss to understand how his want 
of success with the new developer could have 
arisen. 

Mr. Dbbenham said he had tried the same 
mode adopted by Mr. Fry, which was the only 
fiiir mode of determining me question of advan- 
tage on the score of exposure. He did not think 
a comparison ought to be drawn between pictures 
taken last winter and pictures taken recently, the 
weather in the two seasons being so difierent He 
had tried, as he said, the developer upon pictures 
taken wi^ a pair of twin lenses, and he could only 
suppose the different results he had realised must 
have arisen from the iron dev6loper not being in 
the most favourable condition. 

Mr. Ghbbbill suggested that those gentlemen 
who had found discrepandes in the time of ex- 
posure could not have azzanged their restraining 
agents quite right If too much glycodne were 
added to the solution, no doubt a longer exposure 
would be necessary. If the gelatine were not de- 
composed, the decomposition of the silver would 
be slower, and consequentiy there would be only a 
partially restraining effect He had made a good 
many eneriments, with the object of bringing out 
a formula for manufacturing glycodne or salt of 
glycodne, and also a salt of nycocine in combina- 
tion with formic add^ oraer to get the greatest 
possible advantage on the nde of exposure. The 
result of his experience, using formic acid, was, 
that the necessary expoisure was somewhat about 
half. 

Mr. Debenham said he had not used gly6odne 
at all, but gelatine, in the proportion of two-thirds 
of a grain to the ounce of developing-solution. 
He used twice as much sulphate of iron as when 
he used no gelatine, and haJf as much acetic add. 

Mr. GooPEB inquired whether, in Mr. Deben- 
ham's practice, he usually obtained pictures that 
were moderately intense, or whether he obtained 
thin grey pictures. 

Mr. Debenham said he preferred that a photo- 
graph should require a littie intensifying with 
pvTogallic acid and diver. His pictures were not 
tnin and mj, but slightiy brown. If he got them 
suffidently mtense at once, he regarded it as a 
misfortune, for he found that he could not then 
obtain that brilliancy in the high lights of which 
he had spoken. 

Mr. Cooper said the reason why he asked the 
question was this : he had usually found, when 
speaking to those of his friends who had tried the 
new developer, that in their experience, when they 
obtained moderate intensity, a longer exposure 
than ordinary was required ; but in aomost every 
case where persons had becoi troubled with thin, 
feeble, grey images, they found, upon becoming 
used to the new developer, that their negatives 
were bettei^-that they got a rich non-actinic- 
coloured negative of moderate intensity without 
the i^ecesdty of a lengthened exposure. 

Mr. AiXEN said, in an ordinary good liffht, and 
with the ordinary iron devdoper, he coula obtain 
on the average dx pictures out of every ten that 
did not require any after-intendfication. 

Mr. Johnson confessed that he now fdt more 

t 
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mystified on tiid mlgect than when the diioiisnon 
commenced, on account of the conflkting etate- 
ments to Ttiiich he had listened. He could not but 
think that munh of the diaagreemeBt of opinion 
would have been arotded if they had startea from 
some fixed point He was surprised that neither 
in the jiapen nor throughout the oouim of the 
oonrexaation any reference had been made to the 
Hstun of the collodion or to the bath. He had 
always undentood that the properties of a deve* 
loper were entirely vriatiTe. For instance^ in the 
use of mrrogallic add, every one knew they got 
totally dijOSsrent results, according to the nature of 
tfaeccmodion. In his opinion, therefore^ they ought 
to begin such a discussion l^ fixing the nature of 
the collodion employed, and should also state what 
the condition of the bath was--whether a neutral 
or an acid bath was employed^ whether acetic 
acid or nitric acid was use£ Then they might be 
able to arrive at some definite notion as to the pio- 
pertiea of tiie developer, otherwise the discussion 
was likely to be iMmren of any practical good. Re- 
ferring to A&. Hughes's paper, he said he thought 
tiiat in passing by the formula of Mr. Carey Lea, 
they were takmg a step backwards. Qi^latinewas 
not sduble exo^ at a temperature above that of 
the atmos^eie; and it was essential in all deve- 
lopers that theyshould find a modification which 
was soluble^ With respeetto Mr. Cherrill's paper, 
he could make no remarks. His statement was 
pure ihecNry, without any experiments for a base, 
and the paper was, therefiMre^ somewhat out of 
place in a meeting of practuaal photographers. 
(«No,noI") 

The Ghaibican said it was highly important 
that they should observe theoir as well as facts. 

Mr. JoHNBON said he thongnt Mr. Cherrill had 
not ffiven a single proof tmit nitrate of silver 
could produce any reducing action upon tiie acetic 
add forming aldehyde. 

The Chaibman inquired what collodion BCr. 
Johnson used. 

Mr. JoHNBOir said he used a SO-grain bath very 
slightly acidified. In answer to a further ques- 
tion, he stated that he had used the same collo- 
dion as Mr. Fry uaed^ with the difiering results 
stated. 

Mr. Dbbehhah said he used a fiilly bromo- 
iodized collodion* 

Mr. Ohbrbill said the whole of his experi- 
ments had been performed with a purely neutral 
bath. He kept it so by covering the bottom about 
half an inch deep with powdered marUe. His 
bath had been in working order for three or four 
months. With r^tference to Mr. Johnson*s remark, 
he might state that the whole of his facts were 
drawn firom authentic chemical works. 

Mr. OooFBit said, during the time he had ex- 
perimented with the new developer he had used 
lourcommerdal samples of bromo-iodized collodion 
and three or four prepared by himself and had 
not found any marked difiRsrence. With all he 
had realized a great advantage from the new de- 
veloper ; some ffSTe a little more intensity. Ilis 
bath was very siightlv addified with nitnc add. 
As to the difficult ansing fnm dust and the ten- 
dency of its presence to form spots, his experience 
iustined him in smng that with the new deve- 
loper, even when dfuvt was present^ he had inva- 



riably obtained deaaet pictuvas ih«i m woddng 
with the old developer. 

Mr. Oakijby said the best form of develo(«r hs 
had been able to make was l^ dissolving gel^ine in 
aoetio acid mixed with a oonoentrated Mlution of 
sulphate of iro%and boiling it some little time, until 
the Belatine no kmger gelatinised. 

A&. HuoHXB dosed the disoussion with a few 
observations in reply to some of the statements 
made, reiterating the remark made in his paper, 
that those photogmphers who obtained satisnctory 
results witn the old devdoper, should be content 
to leave the use of the new one to those who, 
under less fovourabb dreumstancea, found tlw 
need of some such modification. In reference to 
Mr. Johnson's complaint that the nature of the 
oollodion and the condition of the bath had not 
been alluded to, he remariced that he did not see 
the necessity for so doing, as his experience was 
based upon we use of the usual commercial bromo* 
iodized collodion. As to the condition of the bath, 
he bdieved that eveiy opemtor woriced with a bath 
as nearly neutcal as possible ; it was therefore not 
necessary to state that fact One of the advan- 
tages of the developer was, that it was not hemmed 
in oy any of these oonditions^ but permitted each 
to materially compensate for the d^dencies of 
the collodion and the nitrate bath, accordingly as 
it was used. He did not think any serious inooa- 
venience would be likdy to arise fiom the circum- 
stance that the new developer, in some of its fonns, 
had a tendency to gelatinize at a low temperators. 
When a solution containing one grain of ffelatine 
to the ounce began to set, it was certain oiat the 
chemicals were altogether at too low a temperature 
for producing good wori^ and an excellent hint 
was thereby given to raise the temperature of the 
daric room so that not only the gelatine in the 
developer might be kept fiuid. but that all tiie 
other tilings might be put into a better conditioB to 
wcnk welL 

The Ckaibxax said it was his pleasing duty 
to propose a vote of thanks to the genUemen 
who had frivoured the Meeting with the sug- 
gestive papers that had been read. He had 
been pleased to hear the result of tiie expe- 
rienceof those who had taken part in the dis- 
ctiflsion ; and though some of them had spoken 
of feilures, he was not at all discouraged ; for 
his views in reference to foilores was, that 
they were frequently the steps to nltimate suc- 
oess, for it should be remembered that no 
success worth having was ever attained at 
one bound. On tiie question of temperature 
he remarked that for twenty years he worked 
at Greenwich in a room above ground, the 
temperature of which differed but little from 
that of the external atmosphere, and he found 
it necessary with every change of weather to 
vary the amount of his acetic add and chemi- 
cals. Abouta year since he changed this room 
for one under ground, which waa wanned by a 
stove, and was always maintained at nearly the 
same temperature. The result had been that 
his piotores in the winter were infinitdy su- 
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perior to thoee fiannerly obtaixicd wiik aU the 
care he could then bestow upon thenu fie -was 
perenaded that, when the developer bc^gan to 
gelatinue^ photographers might acoept it as an 
indication that they had reached a point at 
which tkey oonld not work with advantage. 
In condasiony he called attention to sofoe 
beantiM prints on the table taken by l£r. 
dark, the Seoretaiy of (he Ediabnigh Photo* 
grapluc Society, by tiie coUodio-albaBaen pro- 
cess, with DaUmeyer's new wide-angle lens* 
The Meeting then adjourned. 



NORTH LONDON PHOTOGEAJHKI 
ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held its usual Monthly Meet- 
ing at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wednes- 
day, January Srd. W. W. £010, Esq., in the 
Chair. 

Mr. EoxLEi,in the absenoeof the Hon. Sea, 
read the Minutes of the last Meeting, which 
were ocm&med. 

The Ohaibicait announced that the Presen- 
tation Plates of the Association were now ready 
for delivery to the Members. 

On the motion of Mr. HiUi, seconded by Mr. 
GoBixTT, thanks were voted to Mr. Erank Good, 
of Chiistc^urch, Hants, for the loan of the 
negative of the print to be distributed; and 
on the motion of Mr. Foxlee, seconded hy^Mr. 
Bobinson, thanks were also voted to Mr. Eng- 
land and Mr. Mndd for their kindness in sup- 
plying the Association with the photx)graphs on 
such &vourable terms. 

Mr. Jkx Ck)iLi»QS, of No. 73 Princes Street, 
Leicester Square, was elected by ballot a Mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Mr. F. W. Habt exhibited a new description 
of opal or transparency printing-frame, and 
gave the following information in refercnos to 
tiie ol^t sought by the invention, and the 
mode (fusing it :—« ^ 

On the Opal or Trtmtparemojf Printing-Frame, 

Iv placing my model for opal-glass-printing 
before you, I wiU, previously to illustrating its 
action^ atate the problems that had to be solved 
in its construction. 

1. It is imperative that the negative shall 
be so hold as to preclude the possibility of its 
falling away, with the conuqyk&nt ruk of tw- 
jury. 

2. It is necessary that the negative, when 
safely held as above, shall permit of any size of 
opal or other piate, vmaHer or larger, being 
brought isto contact wiHb any part of it. To 
make th» plainer, yon nre aware that the 
image on the plate is not always in the centre, 
for many reasons. Again, 2, 8, 4, and 8 on a 
a plate are in constant use in usual printings 



it is desivable Hmt any singis one^ eveai of the 
eight on a plate, shcMokl be adjustable to tha 
centre of any smaU'^dnd opal plate. 

3. That theopal or other plate, oral, nqnaPSy 
or any other sha|>e, be readily acQiiBtabie, and 
retained with firmniesB during the opemtion of 
printing. 

4. That the apparatos shall ensnrs ^nnal- 
lelism when used with giassss of any tfaiidD* 
ness> aad shall retain it ^tauk^ to mnMe in* 
spection to be made during printing. 

I will now proceed to demonstrate the prao^ 
tioal working of the a^ftaratus before you. In 
the ftnit plaoe, wa will select s plate with foar 
carte negati\^es. It is desired to print from the 
loww right-hand oomer picture. We place 
the entire plate in the < groove of tbs n|^wr 
frame, which takes any siae. It can, nonse- 
quentiy, neither go forward nor backward^ 
and tiius the furst and most important propo- 
sition of the problem is solved — immumfy 
from hrtakage. Thsaurfiioe to print on is now 
laid under tiie part of the plate desired, and 
by means of the three clamps on tiie dagonal 
beditisfirailyfi^edinitsplaoe. Theregisteiingu 
frame and sorew^bntton an then fixed down. 
We now relieve the aide screws, and the bed 
comes up and adjusts itself to the n^ativo. l%t 
side screws are then tightened again, and the 
picture put in the light to print. The upper 
frame can of course be lifted as often as de- 
sired. By removing the screen at the back^ 
its quality as « transparency can be judged ol 
In conclusion, as cabinet-making is not a spe- 
ciality of my business, I shall be happy ta 
afford camera-makers or others an opportunitjr 
(on application for appointment, by letter ad- 
dressed to me at 52 Canterbuiy Boad, Lon- 
don N.) to fully inspect the apparatus. 

Mr. SncpsoN inquired whether there was any 
elastici^ in the pressure. 

Mr. Uabt said there was. There weie spitegs 
behind, ly means of whidi porfMSt contact was 
secorea. 

Mr. BocKBTT thought the contrivance was an 
extremely ingenious one. He inquired whether 
Mr. Hart could dve any idea of the probable ooet 
of constructing tne apparatus commercially. 

Mr. Habt said he was not prepared to give 
an estimate of tiie cost 

Mr. CoLLxs and other Members expressed tiien- 
selves very much pleased with the invention. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hart 
for bringing the apparatus under the notice of 
the Association, and for his kindness in offer- 
ing to assist any one in constructing such a 
frame. 

Mr. Tatlob sedd he had been permitted 
by Mr. Swan, of Newcastle, to exhibit a 
new instantaneous shutter which that gentie- 
man had invented. Mr. Swan had arrived 
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in London that day, and, but for the circom- 
stance of being very mnch fatigaed, would have 
done himself the pleasure of attending the 
meeting. The ingenious apparatus which he 
had invented had for its object to effect an in- 
stantaneous exposure. It was put in the place 
of the ordinary diaphragm, and its action de- 
pended upon one spring pulling against an- 
other. It was so amuiged as to be some- 
what chronometric in character ; i. e. the dura- 
tion of exposure could be adjusted within cer- 
tain limits. 

Mr. SwAir, at this period of the meeting, 
entered the room, and was yery cordially re- 
oeiyed. He was invited by the Chairman to 
furnish the Association with some further in- 
formation in reference to his invention. Having 
prefaced his remarks by expressing the satisfiftc- 
tion it afforded him to meet the Members of the 
Association, he said, It has long seemed to me 
to be a desideratum, when taking instantaneous 
photographs, to be able to vary the time of 
exposure. We all know that in taking ordi- 
nary photographs — not instantaneous ones — the 
quidity of the result depends in a great mea- 
sure upon the proper time of exposure ; and in 
taking instantuieous pictures, I think that fact 
has been a little lost sight of. The exposure 
has been to a great extent a sort of hit or miss, 
and the obtaining of exactly the right expo- 
sure is too frequently a matter of accident. 
By means of this shutter I have tried to cut 
up into small fractions a second of time, in the 
same way as we cut up a minute by means of 
our watches. I have taken advantage of the 
law of falling bodies, t. e. the uniform rate at 
which bodies fall. By means of a small ball 
falling through a limited space, which space is 
adjustable, tiie shutter is raised and closed, 
and the duration of exposure varied accord- 
ingly. This shutter is intended to go in the 
tube of the lens in the place usually occupied 
by the diaphragm ; and in this, I think, there 
is considerable advantage, because at that par- 
ticular place the aperture is at the smallest, 
and of course the period occupied by the tra- 
velling of the shutter is reduced to a minimum, 
while the period during which the aperture of 
the lens is fuUy used is at its longest, by having 
the shutter to occupy that place. The sliding 
shutter is made of aluminium for the sake of 
lightness ; and being put in the place of the 
diaphragm of an ordinary lens, it acts the part 
of the cap to stop the light. By pressing a 
trigger gently the cap will be raised, and on 
the instant, by the act of rising, the ball is 
disengaged and immediately commences its falL 
The length of time during which the shutter 
remains up is the length of time occupied by 
the ball in coming to rest. In coming to 



rest it g^ves the cord a slight tug, and thus 
produces a second action in the shutter, causing 
it to close. The ball is not an essential part 
of the apparatus ; it can be used without the 
ball, especially with ordinary photographs. 
In taking portraits, the attention of the sitter 
is rather apt to be diverted by the putting on 
and taking off the cap, and this inconvenience 
will, I thmk, be diminished by the use of this 
little apparatus. I ought to say that this 
shutter has been made by Mr. Cooke, of New- 
castle, to whom I am indebted for the neat- 
ness with which my idea has been carried out, 
and for the general elaboration of the apparatus. 

Mr. Hill inquired whether there was any 
airangement for altering the size of the aperture. 

Mr. Swan said there was; the ordinary dia- 
phragm fitted into it, and the lar^t aperture in 
that corresponded to the full opemng of the lens. 

Mr. BocKSTT asked whether the construction 
of such a shatter would be expensive. 

Mr. Swan said he thought it could be made at 
a moderate price, but at the present moment he 
was not able to state exactly what the cost would 
be. 

Mr. Taylob said the apparatus could be made 
automatic by having a small piece of watdi- or 
dock-work attached to it. 

Mr. Swan said it could; but he did not think 
there was much value in that^ because where the 
exposure was long it had to be adjusted by the 
variation of the light, and the necessary amount of 
exposure could not be anticipated. 

The Chaikhan, in offering to Mr. Swan the 
cordial thanks of the Association for bringing 
this beautiful instrument before the Meeting, 
said he felt sure that the invention would be of 
great service to photographers by aiding them 
to attain more certainty in the time of exposure 
than had hitherto been practicable. Tins in- 
vention he was convinced would not be one of 
the least of Mr. Swan's soKd contributions to 
the photographic art. The Association was 
much indebted to the drcmnstance which had 
made Mr. Swan their visitor on this occasion, 
and he trusted they might often have the 
pleasure of welcoming his presence at its 
meetings. 

Mr. Swan acknowledged the vote, and ex- 
pressed the satisfiEU$tion he felt in being able to 
make even so small a contribution to tiie pro- 
gress of photography, in which they were all 
equally interested. 

The Chaibman annoxmced that at the next 
Meeting Mr. Erank Haes would read a paper 
on Photographs of the Animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, as asequel to the paper read last year 
before the Photographic Sooety of London. 

The proceedings were then adjourned to 
Wednesday, February 7th, 1866, when the 
nomination of officeiB for the ensuing year 
would take ^dace. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 

SCOTLAND. 

E1B8T Mebtiko^ 

HELD IN 

The Society's Hall, 117 George Street. 

The Rev. D. K. Drummond, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
approved. 

It was proposed by the Chairman, and una- 
nimously resolved, that a copy of the following 
Minute of the Council be sent by the Honoui*- 
able Secretary to Mrs. Bell : — 

" The Council cannot proceed to their ordi- 
nary business without recording in the Minutes 
their deep sense of the loss which the Photo- 
graphic Society of Scotland has sustained in 
the death of their Secretary, Colonel Bell. All 
who knew him esteemed and respected him. 
His business habits, his devotion to photogra- 
phic art, and his geniality of disposition and 
manner won the affectionate confidence of all, 
and made his appointment as Secretary an 
event of great promise for the future of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland. While tlie 
Council mourn over their loss of an esteemed 
friend and valuable coadjutor, they desire to 
express their heartfelt sympathy with her who 
has sustained a far greater loss, and would 
therefore convey to Mrs. Bell the assurance of 
the contiments they cherish, and they earnestly 
trust and pray that the ' friend of the widow' 
may Himself bear her safe through this great 
and heavy trial." 

At the suggestion of the Secretary the Rev. 
Chairman undertook to forward the Minute to 
Mrs. BeU. 

SioNOR Antonio Montaona, of Mcsagne, Italy, 
was elected a Corresponding Member of the 
Society. 

A paper was read by Mr. R. D. Clark, 

On Hie Wide-angle Lenses recently introduced 
by Mr. DaUmeyer and Mr. Boss, with illw- 
trations. 
At a Meeting of our Society in May last, a 
paper by Mr. Ross was read, in which he de- 
scribed his new wide-angle actinic doublet. 
On the same occasion I exhibited a few nega- 
tives taken with wide-angle lenses of various 
kinds. 

The subject treated by Mr. Ross was to me 
a very interesting one ; and impressed with the 
great beauty of the photographs of the Crystal 
Palace, by which the paper was illustrated, I 
suggested to our Secretary that it would be 
desirable to get some of these lenses for trial. 
Mr. Johnston wrote to Mr. Ross on the subject, 
who most kindly sent a 10 x 8 and a 12 x 10 
lens. These were put into my hands. At my 



request Mr. DaUmeyer also sent a 10 x 8 and 
a 12 X 10 wide-angle lens in addition to the 
smaller one I already had. It is the results 
of my experiments with these lenses that I 
propose to lay before you to-night. 

As the optical peculiarities of the lenses have 
been described by the makers, 1 need say no- 
thing on that subject. In both, the stops are 
most conveniently arranged on a revolving 
disk, and, being iixed to the instrument, are 
always at hand, and no time is lost in chan- 
ging them as in the old form. Mr. Ross's lens 
has in addition an internal shutter like an 
imperforated stop, this is an additional con- 
venience, as it serves the purpose of a cap, 
which latter is sometimes not be found when 
it is wanted in the field. This shutter is in- 
tended to serve for a sun-shade as well. 

Before I received the larger lenses, I made 
some experiments with Dallmeyer's No, 1 
patented lens. Ita equivalent focus is 7 inches. 
It has 5 stops ; the largest is ^^th of its focal 
length, or *4G of an inch, and its smallest ^th 
of the focus, or *199. It is stated to cover a 
a plate 7^ x 4^ with the largest, and a plate 
9x7 Avith the smallest stop. I used it with 
plates 8^x6^, and generally with the stop 
Jjyth of its focal length, or about a quarter of 
an inch. 

I compared it with the No. 2 triplet of the 
same maker, by taking views in our city from 
the same points without moving the camera- 
stand. I produce these views, and you will see 
that, by a very rough estimate, it might be said 
that on this size of plate the new lens includes 
almost twice as much of the subject as the 
No. 2 triplet. That the lighting and the defi- 
nition all over the plate is more satisfactory is 
shown by some views of S^viss scenery, by Mr. 
England, on the same size of plate as I tried. 
It seems to me that mountain-soeneiy has 
never been better rendered by photo^phy 
than in some of these prints by Mr. England. 
Mr. George Wardley has also sent mo a largo 
collection of prints done by this same 7- inch 
focus lens. These are smaller in size than the 
others, 7\ x 4^ plate. Mr. Wardley generally 
used a stop ^th of the focal length, but 
one of his specimens is with the full aperture 
of the lens. These beautiful little prints by 
Mr. Wardley are all by the collodio-albumen 
process ; they are remarkable both for delicacy 
and brilliancy, and show how little photogra- 
phers know of dry-plate work who say it can 
only produce hard, black and white effects. 

To test the rapidity of this lens, I tried four 
views of the same subject (St. Anthony's 
Chapel^, on collodio-albumen plates, the expo- 
sure varying from twenty seconds up to hvc 
minutes, using the smallest stop; they all 
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developed to fair negatiyes. A lens that gives 
a negative of a well-lighted subject on a plate 
8^ X 6 J in twenty seconds and upwards, by a 
diy prooess, cannot be called a i^ow-working 
one. 

Mr. Dallmeyer's 10 x 8 lens, or No. 3, has 
a focal length of 10 inches ; and his 12 x 10, 
or No. 4, is 12 inches focus. I used both of 
theselenses,withplatesll| X 9|,for some nega- 
tives taken at Inverary and at Tantalton Castle. 
I produce prints from these, and have marked 
on them the lens that was used and size of 
stop. You will see that the No. 3 lens of 10- 
inch focus covers the 11x9 plate with perfect 
definition up to the \ery e^e, and coold no 
doubt be used with a plate a size larger. 

The result of these trials satisfied me that 
Mr. Dallmeyer's new lens accomplishes all 
that he said it would. The image on the 
ground glass is bright and sharp, and the light 
equally distributed over the plai;e. The angle 
included is a large one ; and it can be used with 
stops of a moderate size. 

I noticed that my photographic friends, in 
looking at the image on the ground glass for 
the first time, generally uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight at its beauty. 

This lens was introduced as a landscape- 
lens only. I shall by-and-by refer to what 
can be done with it in ardiitectural sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Boss's lens was introduced specially for 
architectural subjects, landscapes, and copy- 
ing. Mr. Boss has sent for exhibition a num- 
ber of maps aud copies of engravings to show 
how admirably it works as a copying-lens. 
With regard to the copies of the engravings, 
he requests me to make an explanation which 
I am sure^ you will feel, with me, is quite un- 
necessary. It is regarding a very slight uneven 
edge on some of the prints : this arises from 
the old and soft paper of the original engravings 
not having been stretched whilst they were 
being copied. The copies of the maps wiU 
show that the lens gives lines absolutely 
straight. These copies are all of the most 
perfect kind. 

The lens is produced in two forms, the 
"ordinary doublet" and the "wide-angle 
doublet." My experiments were made w'.th 
two of the ordinary doublets — one for pictares 
10 X 8, and another for 12 x 10. 

The equivalent focus of the first named is 

9 inches, and of the other 11| inches ; so they 
are slightly shorter in focus than Dallmeyer's 
lenses for the same-sized plates. The stops 
are also smaller, the largest stop for the 

10 X 8 lens being -45, and the smallest -176 
of an inch, or about the ^^th and the ^th of 
its focal length. For the 12x 10 lens these 



stops are *618 and *2 respectively. Each lens 
has six stops. 

This lens not only includes a very wide 
angle, but gives lines perfectly straight up to 
the very edge of the picture. This is shown 
by a number of beautiful photographs of archi- 
tectural subjects sent by Mr. Bossfor exhibition. 

I took a view of the viaduct on the Tweed at 
Leaderfont with the 10 x 8 lens, using a plate 
Hi x 9-} . I levelled and focused the camera 
wiui the greatest care, and whilst doing so 
had a curious illustration of the accuracy of 
the lens. I was examining the plate all over 
with a magnifying-glass, looking out for any 
fault that might exist in the lens. I noticed 
near the margin of the plate one of the tall 
piers of the bridge was twisted in two places, 
and suspected the lens was not so perfect as it 
was said to be ; but on looking up I found ^ 
distortion was not in the lens, but it was the 
pier itself that was twisted — a fact I had not 
noticed till I observed it on the ground glasa. 
I think this photograph shows that this lens 
does include a very wide angle, combined with 
perfectly straight lines. A more distant view 
of the same bridge with a large group of trees 
satisfied me it could be used satisfactorily for 
simple landscape as well as for architecture. 

I took four negatives of Melrose Abbey with 
Boss's lenses, intended as crucial examples. 
I selected Melrose for this purpose, as pro- 
bably no building in Scotland has been more 
frequently photographed. I make bold to say 
that, from the best points of view, the whk 
building had never been included in one plate 
till these new wide-angle lenses were used. 

When Mr. BaUmeyersent me the first of his 
new lenses he wrote that I must remember 
it was chiefly intended for landscapes, and it 
would not do for architectural subjects much 
beyond the usual angle. On loolang at the 
image produced by it of the buildings seen 
from my windows, it struck me that Dall- 
meyer scarcely did justice to his own produc- 
tion. I resolved to try it at Melrose also, and 
so wont there with the intention of tddng 
views with the same camera, from the same 
points of view, with the lenses of both makers* 
When there, Mr. Smith, of Darnich, kindly 
offered to assist me ; and as he had albo an 
11 X 9 camera with a flange that suited Dall- 
meyer's 10-inch-focus new lens, we set to 
work. I used Boss's 9-inch and llj-inoh 
lenses with collodio-albumen plates, ana Kr- 
Smith used wet collodion with Dallmeyer^s 
10-inch lens. 

Wo each took three views from the same 
points, prints of which I produce. Of course 
there will be a difference of development with 
two persons working according to difference d 
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taste ; but this will affect the light and shadow 
onlj, and so to some extent the general effect 
of the photograph ; but that will not in any 
way affect the straightness of the lines, the 
lighting of the plate, the sharpness, or the 
amount of angle included. 

The Members will judge for themselves how 
far the lenses have done their work satisfac- 
torily: It will be observed that, when both 
the 10x8 lenses were used from the same 
point, Ross's includes a little more of the sub- 
ject ; but, on the other hand, its power is more 
nearly exhausted than Dallmeyer's. The latter 
lens would cover rather the larger plate. There 
is a marked difference in the lighting of the 
plate by the two lenses. In Ross's Sie bnl 
liancy of the light falls off gradually fh)m the 
centre to the margin. This necessitates the 
development being forced more at the side than 
the centre. This is probably more easily 
managed with wet collodion than with dry 
plates, such as I use. 

These examples will probably illustrate 
fairly what class of architectural subjects may 
be taken by Dallmeyer's lens when the ex- 
treme angle is included. If in such circum- 
stances there were vertical lines close to the 
margins of the picture the whole width of the 
picture, or nearly so, I would use Ross's lens 
rather than Dallmeyer's ; but in all such cases 
I would prefer my old favourite the triplet, 
where it would include the subject, in prefer- 
ence to either of these new ones, simply be- 
cause with the triplet such a large stop can be 
used with perfect definition. 

So £eu: as the stops are concerned, Dall- 
meyer's lens has the advantage, as will be 
seen by comparing the size of stops of the re- 
spective instruments, or the stops used as 
marked in the pictures I have shown you. 

That pictures of the best quahty can be pro- 
duced by both of these new lenses is proved by 
the numerous examples I am able to lay be- 
fore you taken by some of the best photo- 
graphers in Engkoid. In the bound volumes 
you will find many fine pictures by Ross's lens, 
the production of ¥. Prith, W. G. CoUings, and 
others. 

The value of Mr. Ross's lens was shown by 
a large collection of photographs contributed 
by himself. They consisted of architectural 
and landscape subjects by Mr. F. Erith, Mr. 
W. G. Coliings, and others, — also copies of 
of engravings and maps. That of Mr. Dall- 
meyer's lens by landscapes and architectural 
Bubjects by Mr. Enghmd and others, contri- 
buted by Mr. Dallmeyer; also by photographs 
by Mr. Smith of Melrose, Mr. Wardlej and 
Hr, Sidebofham of MancbieBter. 



Mr. Calliohak exhibited two large photo- 
graphs by Professor Steinheil's new wide-angle 
lens, and large portraits by lenses constructed 
by Yoigtlander & Son. 

The Pantascopic Company exhibited a large 
collection of panoramic views of Swiss scenery 
by M. A. Braun of Damoch, and views in the 
I^e District by Mr. Carlisle of Grasmere. 

The various phoU)graphs were much ad- 
mired; and a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. 
Einnear, to the gentlemen contributing them 
was unanimously carried; 

The Chatbkan proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Clark for his paper, and the Meeting ad- 
journed. 



Sarony's- Posing-apparatus and Patent Beit. 

After the camera and the lens, the head-rest 
is considered by all good portrait-photographers 
the most important instrument they employ ; 
and upon the proper use of the rest much of 
the beauty of the picture depends. It has 
been stated by some that all attempts to steady 
the figure, which are brought about by the 
means of iron bars and supports, are a mis- 
take, and are calculated to discompose the 
sitter, give an appearance of stiffiiess, and 
spoil the expression. That the reverse of this 
is nearer the truth is evident fix)m the general 
use which is made of the awkward contri- 
vances in the way of rests with which photo- 
graphers have had hitherto to be content. 
Another mistaken notion amongst a small sec- 
tion of amateurs is, that a little movement in 
the figure during the exposure of the plate is 
an improvement jather than otherwise to the 
picture — ^that it produces a softness attainable 
by no other means, and gives a mystery to the 
outUno which adds a charm and a poetry to the 
composition. In our opinion,t he most exqui- 
site softness is quite compatible with extreme 
sharpness ; and the only mystery we can dis- 
cover in tiie confused outlme produced by a 
figure that has been allowed to move is, how 
the producer of them should have had the 
courage to exhibit prints from which the first 
of photographic qu^ties — ^that of definition — 
had been eliminated. 

Definition, then, being necessary to a perfect 
photograph, the question is how to obtain that 
quality with the simplest means and with the 
least discomfort to the sitter. This can only 
be done by the aid of rests; for experience 
proves that it is impossible for the general run 
of sitters to remain sufficiently still in a stand- 
ing position for more than two or three 
seconds, or sitting for a very short time longer. 
Besides, the effort to be still has sometimes 
Booh m effidot m fbo mwto of the fsoej that 
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a haggard, anxious look takes the place of the 
amiable and cheerful expression usuaUy most 
desirablo. 

Another advantage of a good rest is, that 
portraits may be taken in didl weather, when, 
without such aid, anything like successful re- 
sults would be impossible. Not that we think 
it advisable to attempt any kind of photo- 
graphy in a bad light ; but it often happens to 
professional photographers that they are com- 
pelled to take portraits whatever state the light 
may be in, and however averse they may 
be to endangering their reputation by inferior 
work. 

The contrivances invented to this end have 
hitherto been clumsy, inefficient, and difficult 
to use, producing weariness in the operator 
and irritation in the sitter, who often has the 
feeling of a victim, and in mercy should not be 
tortured more tiuin it is possible to help. 

Mr. Sarony, the inventor of the rest we are 
about to describe, although possibly not known 
to all our readers^ perhaps from the distance he 
resides from town, and from his not sending 
pictures to our exhibitions, is one of the best 
portrait-photographers, and has probably the 
largest practice in England, his place in Scar- 
borough, situated in the centre of the square, 
which is named, after the photographer, " Sa- 
rony Square," being, we believe, by far the 
greatest establishment devoted to photography, 
both as regards size and elegance, in this 
country. In his vast practice, this gentleman 
has felt the difficulties under which he has had 
to labour for the want of a really good support 
to the figure ; and he set himself to work to 
design a rest which should combine the greatest 
number of ad\'aiitages and the smallest amount 
of disadvantages possible ; in this we feel con- 
vinced, from carefiil trial of it, he has succeeded 
to perfection. Moreover he has not only suc- 
ceeded in ofTering to the photographer an effi- 
cient aid to steadiness, which is all that is 
usually expected of a rest, but he has also 
contrived to produce an apparatus which ac- 
tually assists the artistic powers of the ope- 
rator in a marked degree in producing graceftd 
poses. 

The apparatus, of which we give an illus- 
tration, consists of an iron pedestal or tube. A, 
into which a bar, B, to which the upper portion 
of the contrivance is attached, is inserted. 
This bar is worked with a rack and pinion, D, 
a much more convenient arrangement than the 
usual sliding bar fixed with a screw, and which 
is so apt to get out of order. The upper part 
of the moveable bar is surmounted by a sort of 
cap or cross head, F, in which all other parts 
of the apparatus work ; there is a rest for the 
back, LM, which has a movement fitting it 



conveniently to the shape, quite new to me- 
chanics. The head-rest, P, somewhat re- 
sembles in form that usually employed, ex- 
cept that it has the great advantage of a 



'^ 




lateral as well as a vertical movement, by 
which any alteration of the position of the 
figure or the body of the rest, within given 
limits, is avoided, and much greater grace in 
the figure can be secured. The part which 
comes in contact with the head is a great im- 
provement on the old form. During the last 
year or two photographers have found gre^ 
difficulty in making use of the common rest at 
all when taking the portraits of ladies, owing 
to the alteration in the fashion of wearing the 
hair. In Mr. Sarony 's improvement he hn* 
surmounted this difficulty as well as the chi- 
gnoUf which was found to be so much in the 
way, by bending the forks, so that they may 
go over the hair and touch the head. 

So much for that part of the apparatus ne- 
cessary to steady the figure. But we find 
other contrivances of no less importance. Sujh 
plied with the rest is a stout flat bar of iron, 
not shown in the cut, which, when fixed in i^ 
place, F, forms a bent arm, to which the back 
of a chair can bo attached and moved in any 
direction, or raised or lowered to suit any 
stature ; the chair being attached to the rest 
has the advantage of being very finn and 
steady, entirely preventing -ttiB chance of th* 
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SDpport ranning away, as it sometimes does, 
especiany when the castors of the chair are 
large. A yariety of accessories can .also be 
used in the same manner. 

This most nsefiil and admirably oontrived 
a^Mratns has many .other advantages, which 
it is unnecessary for us to mention here. We 
beliere it will be a great boon, not only to 
the photographer, bat to the public for whose 
conTenience it was invented. We would ad- 
vise all photographers who have the oppor- 
tunity to inspect this invention, which may be 
seen at Mr. James How's warehouse, 2 Foster 
Lane. 



Popular Science and Photography, 

Air angiy contributor to the < Popular Science 
Beview ' replies to our remarks in which, three 
months ago, we pointed out a series of singular 
blunders, in relation to photography, in the 
October number of that magarine. By way of 
proving himself right he ingeniously avoids dl 
allusion to the majority of tiie palpable errors 
which were pointed out, and confines himself 
to one, in regard to which, by resorting to a 
quibble as to the meaning of the word dis- 
covery, he contrives to bewilder his readers by 
surrounding the subject with a labyrinth of 
words. Stript of extraneous matter and mean- 
ingless verbiage, his explanation consists in 
reassertiDg one error and ignoring aU the 
others. He reasserts that Mr. Fox Talbot 
was the discoverer of the action of chromic 
salts on gelatine; and to prove this he states 
that "in no part of Mr. Ponton's paper of 
fourteen years previous is there the slightest 
allusion to any gelatinous substance." He 
altogether ignores the researches of M. 
Seoquerel on the action of bichromates upon 
organic boches in 1840. Possibly a writer so 
manifestiy ignorant of his subject is not aware 
that gelatine is an organic body; possibly, 
also, he is not aware that it was the size in 
the paper which Mr. Ponton rendered insolu- 
hle by means of bichromate, and that this size 
consists mainly of gelatine. This writer fur- 
ther complains that in " gathering facts " (?) 
for his reply, he has «* been subjected to some 
inconvenience and trouble," which he was 
** scarcely justified in submitting to." This 
admission probably explains the whole of the 
errors. We can readily understand that to one 
Tinfamilinr with his subject it was troublesome 
and inconvenient to gain information thereon ; 
and we can also understand how it is that a 
writer unaccustomed to the exactitude neces- 
sary in scientific investigation should give, as 
an explanation, what is in reality nothbig 
more than a reassertion of misstatements. Be- 



garding the question in this light, we aie dis- 
posed to look leniently upon blunders of in- 
capacity; but we cannot resuBt asking the 
question why, with this acknowledged want of 
fiimiHarity with the sulject, this writer should 
meddle with it stall, much less assume an 
oracular tone in writing upon it. It is pro- 
bably not worth while to make reference to 
other blunders in the last number of the same 
journal. Seeing that we have once pointed out 
the untrustwortibiness of one who has assumed 
to be an authority, our readers will not be 
likely to be misled ty his future errors. 



Photography as an Art, By A. Clatjdet, Esq. 

M. Claudet has reoentiy addressed the follow- 
ing able letter to the * Gazette des Beaux Arts,' 
in answer to some disparaging remarks on the 
position and character of photography : — 

MovsiEiTB, — In the October number of the 
'Gazette des Beaux Arts' I read these words 
— la photographies la biteet vile phoiographiej' 
It is in these strange terms that the author 
of an article entitied ** De quelques arts qui 
s'en vont " introduces the subject. 

If, with the object of gratuitously disparaging 
photography, we were to seek expressions more 
singularly inappropriate and remarkably false, 
it would be difficult to find others which could 
be applied with less justice and reason than 
those I have quoted. 

According to the dictionary, hSte signifies 
silly, stupid ; and vil signifies low, abject, de-- 
spicable. Under which point of view, may I 
venture to ask, is it right to apply to photo- 
graphy such injurious and di^usting quali- 
cations? 

What! One of the most beautiM disco- 
veries of the age, which, amid the applause of 
all Europe, scientific and artistic, was honoured 
with a national recompense— a discovery 
founded upon the combination of the most 
extraordinary principles of the physical sd- 
enoes, and producing the most perfect results^ 
and exquisitely charming (in spite of the 
numerous exceptions which prove the rule) — 
does not this brilliant discovery deserve, from 
the pen of a pure and brilliant writer in the 
* Gazette des Beaux Arts,' some other qualifi- 
cation than 6^ and vi7«? I regret it extremely, 
because I am one of those who understand 
photography, admire it, and foresee its future, 
and who also comprehend the useM influence 
it must exercise upon the Fine Arts, especially 
in their connexion with manufiEictures. 

But photography has been judged a long time 
ago : at its birth the illustrious Delaroche, in a 
note addressed to the no less illustrious Arago, 
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-wben chaiged with making a report ftx>m the 
^'Academie des Seieneea'^ to the Chamber of 
Deputies upon the great morit and immense 
Tahie of the invention of photography — Dela- 
loche's words were, " The beautifiil discovery 
of Doffuerre U an imfnense service rendered 
to the artsJ' 

We cannot fail to recognize that there are 
arts which die otU, and that it is photography 
which has stmck them with death. Why are 
there no miniature-painters now? For the 
Tory simple reason that those who want minia- 
tures find that photographs are better, and that, 
instead of portraits more or less incorrect with 
respect to drawing and character, photography 
produces perfectly exact likenesses, which at 
least gladden the heart and satisfy the memory. 

Why have we fewer engravings and litho- 
graphs ? For the reason that photography gives 
-QB more perfect representations of all the crea- 
tions of genius, and in less time and at less 
expense than the old methods. The arts which 
died out were themselves, after all, neither betes 
nor vih ; and can we apply these terms to the 
art (nucJutnicaly if you please) which replaces 
them for the simple reason that its results are 
better than theirs ? What is there, then, so 
stupid and vUe in this triumph, easy tiiough it 
maybe? 

Pointing also killed more than one art, and 
the most to be regretted is calligraphy. 

Printing is even more mechaniced than pho- 
tography ; yet, for all that, who woidd think of 
calling it stupid and vile, though, like the ma- 
chine in its rapid course upon the road of 
progress, it overthrows and destroys an excel- 
lent art which can never be replaced ? Pho- 
tography has many features of resemblance 
with printing, and, like its senior, it is called 
to exercise a great influence upon everything 
which concerns the arts and sciences, and, like 
it, to contribute to the development of taste, 
intelligence, and instmction. 

Shall we call the railway a stupid and vile 
invention, because it has destroyed the " dili- 
gence," which carried us very slowly, it is true, 
hut much more poetically? Wo traversed moun- 
tains and valleys, amid picturesque scenery, 
with time to admire the most varied sites. 
What varied sensations did we not experience 
while passing near the straw-thatched hamlet 
or through the quiet village,and,at twilight, en- 
tezing slowly over the drawbridge and through 
the studded gate of the fortified city, sur- 
lounded with ruinous walls and empty moats I 
Of all this there remains only the remem- 
brance, which does not justify the epithets 
stupid and vHe being applied to another and 
more useful order of things. 

And the eouiier — that agile and interesting 



being who formerly oonveyed our hunied i 
8agc» — should we not be equally justifitd in 
^plying as ooarse an epithet to the metallle 
wire which has destroyed his oecupation, and 
which in invinble waves through solid mattei 
transmits thought to any distance with the 
rapidity of lightning? 

All that civilization has painfully aocom- 
plii^ed, all that the labour of man has with 
painful effort drawn &om the depths of scienoe 
— ^in a word, everything which constitiiteB a 
triumph of genius deserves admiration and re- 
spect, especially of writers who accept tbe 
mission of directing public judgment in all 
questions of art and progress, and of spreading 
the knowledge which must form the mind of 
the present to serve for the future. 

Why, then, in our society are we always so 
ready to condemn everything that is popular, 
and take so much pleasure in disparagmgwbAt 
the generality admire ? 

This is one of the defects of our national 
character that we shoiUd like not to encounter 
among the erudite and refined class of wziten 
whose mission it is to enlighten, direct, and 
instruct. 

But perhaps I have said too much, when 1 
ought to have confined myself to expressing to 
you the pain I felt in reading' in the present 
number of the ' Gazette des Beaux Arts' th0 
unworthy, disparaging expressions which the 
author of " The Arts that die out " has felt a 
right to employ while speaking of photo- 
graphy. 

Would that I could efface from my interest- 
ing series of the * Gazette des Beaux Arts* those 
two unhappy words, which will always be pie- 
sent to my eyes ! 

I hope you will insert this letter in the next 
number of the ' Gazette des Beaux Arts.' Yoa 
owe this reparation to the large class of {Aioto- 
grq^ers spread throng every class of society 
even to the highest, who would like to meet in 
the ' Gazette des Beaux Arts * a protector dis- 
posed to direct photography in its path amon; 
tho arts. I hope you will not refuse this repa- 
ration — or, rather, that you will prove, as yoa 
have already proved, that the spirit of the 
' Gazette des Beaux Arta' can only be favour- 
able to the interest and progress of photo- 
graphy. 

Accept, Monsieur, the assurance of my re- 
spect. 

The * Gazette des Beaux Arfsr on Photograpf^' 

To the Editor of the Photograpldc Journals 
PxAE Sib, — As you expressed the intantioa oi 
inserting in your number fcMr January a trans- 
lation of my letter to the ' Gasette dea B«$sflX 
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litB/ ^n the finbfect of a dispftraging article 
on photography which had appeared in that 
jonnial for October, I hope I shall be in time 
for enabling yon to publish in the same issue 
what we snist all conai4i^ ihe best-inten- 
tioned reply that the ^^tezette des Beaux Arts * 
could give to my complaint, in an indirect but 
graeious manner. 

This, I hope, will be coDflideied by allloT»rB 
of ^(ytx^raphy most satirfactory, proving, 
as I intimated in my letter, that, notwith- 
standing the untoward expressions which had 
escaped, probably inconsiderately, ihe writer 
of tiie article, *• Sur les arts qui s'en vont," 
those who superintend so admirably, so suc- 
cessfally, and so respectably the ' Gazette des 
Beaux Arts ' could not countenance, for one 
moment, and defend a line capable of injuring 
photography and offending the numerous and 
respectable class devoted to its success. 

The * Gazette des Beaux Arts ' has not in- 
serted my letter ; but the following passage, 
which I find in the present number for January 
1SQ6, is evidently the answer which unmis- 
takeably has been intended as a protest against 
the expressions complained of, and to show the 
feeling of the * Gazette des Beaux Arts* to- 
wards photography, the high opinion that 
joQxnid entertains of our art, and to what 
extent it is disposed to recognize its merits. 

I cannot do better than give you a trans- 
lation of the passage I have alluded to, whidi 
is contained in an article entitled ^* Tosuvre 
de Meissonier et les photographies de M. 
Bingham : " — 

" The photographs of Mr. Bingham are very 
attractive and enticing. We need not repeat 
here all the interest and respect with which 
photography inspires us. Photography is one 
of the most robust branches which have grown 
and bloomed on the tree of the science ci the 
nineteenth century. The fruits are good in 
themselves. Some intelligent and learned 
men have applied their mind and their fortune 
to its development. The services which photo- 
graphy has rendered, which it renders, and 
-which it will render to the fine arts, to ethno- 
graphy, to history, to science, are immense, and 
are so much the more respectable that those 
wiio are cultivating it have not to gather the 
great applauses that the crowd gives to far in- 
ferior attempts. Such has been, since its foun- 
dation, the doctrine of the * Gazette des Beaux 
Arts ' towards one of the most curious disco- 
Teries of our age, and it will persist in it.** 

Certainly we must be satisfied with that 
honourable and full declaration of the ' Gazette 
des Beaux Arts.' A. Culttdet. 

107 llegent-street, 

12th Januazy, 1606. 



REVIEW. 

The Tear-Booh of Photography, and Pholo^ 
graphic News Almanac for 1866. Edited 
by G. Whartoh fiofpsosr. 

This little annual is always welcome, and is 
famous for the variety <rf its matter, the pleas- 
ing manner in which it imparts its information, 
and its completeness. Havii^ made many 
annual appearances it has never come before 
us in a better form or so full of information as 
in the present, containing as it does an epitome 
of everything that is worth knowing in photo- 
graphy or that has occurred in the art during 
the past year. And all this is set forth in such 
a skilful manner as to render it rather a book 
of interesting reading than the dry collection 
of facts we are accustomed to look for in an 
almanac. To produce this result the editor 
has been assisted with original papers by nearly 
all who are of any mark in photography; 
indeed we do not think that any writer on the 
art whose contributions the pubKc care to read 
has been omitted. Taking the names of the 
authors as they appear in the volume, we find 
practical hints on various processes and other 
matters interesting to photographers, — by Dr. 
Diamond on Calotype ; T. R. Williams on Por- 
traiture ; H. P. Robinson on how to manage 
your Sitter, the management of a Landscape, 
and Doubles ; James Mudd on CoUodio-Albu- 
men and Landscape-Photography ; 0. G. Bej- 
lander on Photographic Art; Jabez Hughea 
on Glass Rooms; W. England's Hints to 
Tourists ; Y. Blanchard on Development, and 
Maxims well known but frequently forgotten ; 
and papers on other interesting subjects by N. 
K. Cherrill, J. H. Dalhneyer, Dr. Hill Norris, 
H. Cooper, jun., W. Woodbury, S. Fry, and 
others. The landscapes of Mr. Russell Manners 
Gordon have attracted a good deal of attention 
during the year. We extract a portion of his 
" Hints on Landscape-Photography," in which, 
we think, will be found a method of practice 
differing from that usually employed, and to 
the excellence of which this gentleman's exqui- 
, site productions bear sufficient testimony. 

I "It is inrariably my pfiK?Hce to BtroU about th© 

I locality I intend pliotographing. view-meter in hand 

I (and 1 advise all tliose who aim more at the quality 

I than quantity of their negatives to do the same), for 

; BeTeral days previous to commencing operations. 

I "By so doing no time is lost; on the eontmy, 

I acquaintance is made with the ground over which you 

I will eventually have to pan, the * bits ' that will mako 

pictures are carefully marked down in yoiu: note-book, 

as also Ihe time of day best likely to suit each. Ton 

will then not only know where to so, when the time 

comes, btt|i aho irisere not to go, i^icfa, as you might 

have to earry a part of the photographic equipment 

yourself, is a lesson well worth flie learning. * * • ♦ 

''The collodion I use is Mawson's, than which 

notiiing can be better. I genenlly make up 40 onnoes 
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of both at 35 grains per ottnoe, very 9liMly add with 
xiitrioacidL S^glaaa bath holds about 20 ounces; and 
I find tibat if it be carefullj filtered erenr evening after 
the day's work is over, and filled up uom the stock- 
bottle, it will require no further correcting for a long 
time. 

** Of derelopers I employ two, as follows : — 
No. 1. — Sulphate of iron 25 grains. 

Water (distilled) 1 oun^. 

Glacial acetic acid ... 15 minims. 

Alcohol guaniumBuff, 

I7o.2. — Sulphate of iron 10 grains. 

Water (distilled) 1 ounce. 

Glacial acetic acid ... 15 minims. 

Alcohol quantum suff. 

Intensifying Solution. 

No. 3. — ^Nitrate of silver 7 grains. 

Water (distilled) 1 ounce. 

Glacial acetic add ... 15 minims. 
Alcohol quantum tuff. 

"Whatever quantity of alcohol per ounce is found 
necessary as an addition to the developers Nos. 1 and 
2, must also be added to the solution ^o. 3 ; otherwise 
ihey will not readily mix, and stains will be produced 
on the surface of the negative. For subjects with ^;reat 
contrast of light and shade I prefer No. 1, as giving a 
more harmonious ima^ ; for distant views, indudiug 
a wide expanse of horizon. No. 2, as giving more con- 
trast 

"Flood the exposed plate with either of the above 
developers completely, with considerably more of the 
developer than is necessary to cover the pbte, so as to 
carry off all the acoumulaled silver drainmgs. 

"Many operators recommend a limited quantitr of 
developer, in order to keep the free nitrate as much as 
possible on the film, as a means of increasing intensity. 
This, although theoretically correct, is, I consider, m 
practice, in land9cape-photoffraph;|r, quite a mistake ; 
the eain in intensity by so doing is very slight, while 
the bath solution, whidi will have accumulated at the 
bottom of (he native during the exposure, will, on 
coming in contact with the redudng-agent, increase the 
chance of stains a hundredfold. 

" The being able to keep the two operations of deve- 
lopment and intensification entirely separate is the 
most valuable property conferred by the inorganic iron 
developer ; for if the chemicals are all in a wholesome 
condition (and there is no reason why they should be 
used at all if they are not so), any amount of intensity 
can be obtained in the subsequent operations. 

" Havinff produced a well-exposed negative by means 
of either of tne above devdopers, full of half-tone and 
ddicate gradation, wash the plate, then pour over it a 
little of solution No. 3, allow this to flow backwards 
and forwards over the film for about Half a minute, 
pour off, and apply a little of No. 1 : no more should 
be used than can be retained with ease on the negative ; 
for all the silver now present is requsite to add to the 
depont on the film, and there is not the slightest risk 
of producing stains, as all these solutions contain ex- 
actly the same proportions each per ounce of add and 
alcohol, and readily mix with each other. 

" I find the above treatment is, nine times in ten, 
^uite sufficient to give all necessary intensity. Shoidd 
It, however, happen not to be so, utemate applications 
of the solutions 1 and 3 may be continued with, and 
enouch intensity thus be conferred on the negative to 
aatis^ even the most difilcult to please in this respect. 
If the temperature be high, an application, rfHer wash- 
ing off the developer proper, ana before intensifying, 
of a solution of iodine, as proposed some time aso by 
Mr. Wharton Simpson in the *NewB,' will be found veiy 



useful in keepixig the shadows firee from all imgnkr 
depodt Fix with hypo in preference to cyanide. 

" Besides the above-mentioned solutions, I always 
carry with me two small bottles, the one containing— 

Ftro Sgraiiis. 

Water (distilled) 1 ounce. 

Gladal 1 dnMshm. 

" The other, a solution of— - 

Nitrate of silver 30 grains 

to the ounce of water; for although the above-men- 
tioned operations generally will, and certainly ongfat to, 
Educe a good nmlive, the operator may occasionally, 
aid of pyro ana silver, produce effects of li^^t and 
de in his negative whicn it could not otherwise be 
made to render ; therefore, after it is washed and before it 
isfixed, let him look carefully at it; as he examines it let 
him recall to his memory the beautiful sun-lit landscape 
he has just left— the bit of glass he holds in his hand 
will assist him should his memory be a bad one— and 
then let him, by the judidous application of a few drops 
of these solutions, mixed to^euier in such proportions 
as he may consider best suited to the end in view, 
slightly increase the depodt on the disfamt objects re- 
presented in his negative, allowing the others to remain 
as they were. I have by this means frequently been 
able to produce that beautiful effect of mstanoe in a 
landscape which is so charming to the eye in nature, 
and so aifficult at all times to secure in a photograph." 

We have, besides the usnal calendar^ infor- 
mation about all the societies, annals of the 
past year, carefdlly condensed statements of 
all photognraphic processes, both new and old, 
useful tables, and an epitomized Hst of the most 
important patents relating to photography that 
have been taken out since the last issue. Surely 
here is a shilling's worth that should be in 
every photographer's studio, and in the hands 
of every one who takes the least interest in 
our art-science. 



Opal-OlasS'Printing Frame. 

One of the principal, perhaps the only, ob- 
jection to the universal employment of Mr. 
Wharton Simpson's discovery of the use of 
coUodio-chloride of silver for printing on opsl 
glass, was the difiiculty of observing the pro- 
gress of the print during exposure. Many 
ingenious printing-frames have been contrived 
for effecting this purpose, all of which, we 
think, have had some serious defects, cae 
of the principal of whidi was, that they only 
allowed of the printing of opal pictures of ex- 
actly the same size as the negative. As it is 
almost invariably necessary to print a pictuie 
of a different size, such as the head out of a 
whole-plate picture, or the half of a earu de 
tnnte negative, containing, as they often do, 
two or more positions on one plate, this was 
an insaperable objection. We have received 
from Mr. Meagher, of 21 Southampton Bow, 
Holbom, a frame, the invention of Mr. H. F* 
Bobinson, in which he has completely ofver- 
come not only this difficulty but some otheiB 
whidi we met with in frames previously nuuui- 
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factnred &r this purpose. Simpsontypes might 
now be as easily printed as the ordinaiy prints 
on albumenized paper. 

On [the In^partanee of ArUcidture to Fhoto- 

graphen. By VALEismrE Blai7Chabd ♦. 
Wholesoxe castigation judiciously adminis- 
tered should be productive of some good, and 
therefore, at the breaking up of our photo- 
graphic school for the midsummer holidays, 
we receiyed a warming all round, but though 
sharply applied, and dealt out unsparingly to 
all aEke, yet, on the whole, it was well 
merited ; therefore it is right that at the com- 
mencement of this session we should show 
that we are the better for its infliction. 

Now, to start with, it is undoubtedly true 
that photographers, as a body, have given but 
little attention to art-culture, the importance 
of which to all who desire to rank as artists, 
no matter in what department of art, no one, 
not even the most egotistical amongst us, 
would attempt for an instant to deny. It is 
therefore my desire this evening to place be- 
fore you a few thoughts which have grown 
out of the suggestions thrown out by me at 
the annual meeting on the desirability of 
forming an art library in connexion with the 
South London Society. And, to begin with, 
let us briefly review the first efforts of the 
juvenile art-student ; for the individual expe- 
rience of the embryo artist may be taken as a 
type of the progress of all arts, and photo- 
graphy amongst the number. 

The first efforts of the very young artist are 
slow, for they are barred at nearly every step 
by idmost insuperable obstacles. The trem- 
bling and uncertain hand essays in vain to 
produce the straight line, and after repeated 
failures the ruler is called into requisition to 
smooth away the difficulties. But after a time 
comes complacency, and then follows, appa- 
rently with no effort, an almost inexhaustible 
series, — ^wonderfulfhgates adorned with colours 
that completely exhaust the resources of the 
birth-day colour-box; ships possessing sailing 
properties that completely overrule the con- 
trarieties of wind and tide ; animals whose 
locomotive powers are altogetiier original ; and 
trees, the like of which could not be found, 
even after ransacking the four quarters of the 
g^obe. This fertility of resource extends over 
a long period, and then comes a coUapse. The 
yearning after knowledge brings with it misery. 
The eyes are opened, and the old productions 
are looked upon with disgust instead of admi- 
ration. This is just the period when whole- 

* Bead at the meetinff of flie South London Photo- 
gn^hio Sooiflty, Nor. 9tL 



some training is needed, in order to make the 
artist. The writings, and, more than aU, the 
examples of the great veterans in art, exert 
their influence on the mind of the student; for 
an exaniination of their works shows the plans 
and technicalities forced upon them by their 
necessities, and the shortcomings of aU human 
methods of interpreting the ine^austible won- 
ders of nature. And then too frequently, 
arising out of the depth of reverence for the 
great teacher, there foUows a period of servile 
adherence to the rules which age has made 
venerable, the more especially as in the schools 
the art canons are held as almost infallible; and 
thus rule, precedent, and method, instead of 
being used as means by the way, are ostenta- 
tioudy displayed as the aU in all in art. But 
with the modest and earnest student this does 
not last long; for after a while, gathering 
strength from his labours, he throws away the 
leading-strings, and, instead of accepting the 
interpretation of others, he dares to interpret 
nature for himself. 

Prom this moment commences the student's 
success ; for though freed from the fetters, the 
beneficial influence of his training will be felt 
constantly. - Having once acquired the power 
of seeing for himself, he will be smprised how 
wonderfully the capacity of the eye will in- 
crease daily ; for the brain, though constanUy 
fed by his obedient servant, grows hungry on 
what it feeds on, and eagerly era res perpetually 
for more. 

There is, however, a great difference between 
the progress of the artist and that of the pho- 
tographer. The artist, from the moment when 
he commences his career in earnest, has before 
him perpetually the greatest works of the great- 
est minds. In his comparatively elementary 
studies he is probably engaged in drawing from 
a reduced cast of the Cljrtie or the Venus de 
Medicis, and thus a double process is going on 
at the same moment ; for whilst he is educating 
the eye to accurately measure proportions, he 
is also at the same moment refining his taste 
by a study of the great works of the master 
minds of ancient Greece and Home. 

The photographer, on the other hand, after 
passing through the probationary period, when 
after much anxiety he produces Ms first image 
on the glass or paper, is engaged on nothing 
which tends gradually to cultivate the eye for 
the more subtle beauties of nature ; but on the 
contrary, the necessity of acquiring his pro- 
cess is constantly lea^g him away fh>m that 
which should be his main object, and to which 
everything else should be subordinate, viz. the 
most perfect rendering of nature, not only in 
her every-day aspect, but in her rarer and 
grander moments. 
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liTow I do think most earnest photographers 
lucre got into the transition stage to wMch I 
hare before referred. Self-complacency has 
neariy disappeared. Manipulation yields per- 
fect chemical resnlts with but little difficulty, 
and yet a great want remains unsatisfied. It 
requires no great effort on the part of the pho- 
tographer to secure the outer semtlance of 
nature, but the spirit is, except in very rare 
cases, absent, and the great question now is 
this : — Have we reached the limit of our art, 
and can we go no farther? or must we remain 
at the outer gate, and go on polishing and re- 
polishing process after process^ with no hope 
beyond ? 

I firmly believe that there is still a greater 
future for photography. It is true that colour 
is shut out fix)m us ; but when we remember 
that the painM labour of years is needed to 
produce a first-class line engraving, the ques- 
tion oomes home strongly to us, have we thus 
far thrown enough self-denial and earnestness 
into our labours? We possess such unusual 
facilities for the perfect rendering of minor 
details, so much painful labour is spared 
us, that I do think that with the amount 
of thought bestowed by the engraver on his 
work, and a tenth part of the patience, we 
should produce something that would be re- 
cognized by all as a worthy product of so won- 
derful a discovery as that of photography. 

"We have much to encourage us. A few 
men can be named who have been self-denying, 
and have, in consequence, produced something 
worthy of the art. Rejlander's " Two Ways 
of Life " was a wonderful first attempt at com- 
position in photography, and clearly shows 
that nothing would be impossible to him did 
he choose to go on in that direction; and 
whilst I write, llobin son's "Autumn " is before 
me ; and, in spite of adverse criticism I say it 
after a close examination of the works of 
many great engravers, it is the most truthful 
landscape I have yet seen executed in mono- 
dirome. 

The question comes, could cither of the 
works I have named have been produced with- 
out a very considerable amount of art-culture ? 
Undoubtedly not. Here comes in the value of 
art-knowledge. Instead of blindly putting 
the camera in front of something, and allowing 
it tamely to do its work and photograph indis- 
criminately all that came before it, long and 
earnest thought was necessary before the ca- 
mera commenced its labours. In the "Two 
Ways of Life," noble aspirations and ignoble 
passions had to be portrayed and woven toge- 
ther in a connected and dramatic plot. The 
elaboration of the story having been finally 
determined on and sketched on paper, then, 



and not till then, .came the photogmpfaic dif- 
ficulties of carrying out. In the case of Bo- 
binson's " Autumn " the same course had to 
be adopted. The sketch was fully made on 
paper and well thought out before the photo- 
graphic part was attempted. How much has 
been achieved by Mr. Bobinson in conseqaence 
of his art-knowledge will be at once apparent 
on an examination of his " Stoneleigh Paik,'* 
which is the background of his greater picture 
" Autumn." Here we have a very sweet bit 
of English rural scenery, and nothing more. 
But look at the completed picture. The intn>- 
duction of the foreground with its figures has 
made all the difference. How much moie 
sympathy we have with the work, and how 
much more its influence grows on the mind! 
Our eye mechanically follows the direction in 
which the maiden looks whose hand is ndsed 
to protect the eyes from the glare of the after- 
noon sun ; and we at once feel the influence of 
the heat, and are fiiUy conscious of the golden 
shimmering glare which half blots the distant 
trees, interposing a palpable heated atmosphere 
between the spectator and the distant thicket, 
and making the grateful shade of the fore- 
ground quite acceptable. 

[To be oontanued.] 

THE EXETER GRAPHIC SOCIETT. 

At the monthly meeting of the Exeter Graphic 
Society, Dr. Scott, the president of the society, 
read the follo\\ing Paper, 

On Photographic Portraiture. 
The subject which I venture to bring before you 
this evening is one connected with Photogra- 
phic Art ; and I do so, first, because I am un- 
willing that we should drift away altogether 
from our old love — ^photography ; and secondlf, 
because now that every one has his or her por- 
trait taken in photography, it is well that there 
should be a wide-spread knowledge of the ait 
in reference to its capabilities for producing 
pleasing portraits. 

Photographic art requires the knowledge of 
several sciences, if a man would practise it 
more than empirically. He should be a che- 
mist and an optician, and to produce pleasdn? 
pictures he should also be an artist But it 
unfortunately happens now that a man ni«y 
follow (and often does so) the art without any 
pretence to these qualifications. The materials 
and other means for practically producing pic- 
tures have been so reduced to rule, that any 
man whose fingers aro not all thumbs, may 
practise it. Hence it is that it has kst nin<* 
of its original charm for amateurs, and in off 
own little society we find tiiat our photiigTa- 
phers have fallen off; for they consisted dri«fr 
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of gentlemen who followed the art for the sd- 
entific interest they took in its relations to 
chemistry or some other hranch of science, or 
for the hope they had in its becoming an im- 
portant handmaid to art. Men who now fol- 
low the calling for profit, especially in por- 
tnUxue, seldom have more interest in it than 
lor the gains which it brings ; and hence we see 
80 few of pradteal photographers really art- 
atndents. Of course there are exceptions ; but 
as a general rule photographic portraiture dis- 
plays a most unfortunate lack of artistic know- 
ledge ; and one can only suppose this to arise 
&om a want of artistic feeling, and an ignorance 
of the capabilities of photographic science. Wo 
cannot look at the great mass of photographic , 
portraits without being struck with the utter 
absence of aU artistic treatment which they 
display, in their bad arrangement of lines, their 
want of subordination of parts, the distortion 
of features, and a total neglect of consideration 
as to what will be the effect produced by dif- 
ferent-toloured dresses on the photogmphic 
image. 

In considering the question of photographic 
portraiture this evening, then, I shall arrange 
my observations under the following heads : — 
Isty the defects arising from a^ant of due 
appreciation as to how different colours affect 
the photographic image; 2nd, the optical 
errors producing distortion of features; and, 
3rd» the artistic defects arising from a bad 
arrangement of lines, insufficient subordination 
of parts, and bad chiaroscuro. 

First, then, as to the effect of different co- 
lours in producing dark or light tints in the 
photographic image. Persons when they go 
to have Uieir portraits taken — especially ladies 
— generally dress in such costume as appears 
becoming and ornamental in colour as well 
as in form; and, from the correct taste so 
general amongst the fair sex, could the pho- 
tographic art give us colour as well as form, 
no doubt there would not be much to complain 
of. But this is not the case. Photography has 
as yet only given the various tints from black 
to white ; and it is often from a want of know- 
ledge, or a want of attention, as to how various 
colours will " come out*' in depth of shade in 
relation to each other, that so many unfortu- 
nately treated portraits meet our eye. In pho- 
tography the sunbeam is our pencil, and a sur- 
face covered with certain chemical preparations 
our drawing-board, and it is in knowing how 
the one acts upon the other that our part of 
the art lies. Every beam of light consists of a 
bundle of rays, each ray having a distinct co- 
lour, and a different effect upon the ground 
prepared for our picture. If we allow a pencil 
of sunlight to fall upon one angle of a piism, 



we separate these rays, and we have an elon- 
gated image presenting us with various brilliant 
colours. This image is termed the solar or 
prismatic spectrum. These colouis arrange 
themselves always in one suocession. In the 
spectrum we see that the rays have different 
degrees of refirangibility. The red ray is least 
reacted,' and the violet ray, which we see at 
the other end of the spectrum, is the most. 
But though the rays usually represented are 
the only ones visible to the naked eye, thece 
are other rays at each extreme end of the spee«^ 
trum, which can be detected if we use the 
proper means. If, for instance, we look through 
a deep-blue glass, we shall find beyond the 
visible red ray a ray of a deeper red, and which 
is now distinguished as the deep-red or crimson 
ray. Again, if wc aUow the spectrum to fall 
upon a sheet of yellow paper, a ray will appear 
beyond the violet ray at the other extremity, 
which Sir John Herschel has named the la- 
vender ray ; while still beyond this again Mr. 
Stokes has shown that, by throwing the spec- 
trum upon a solution of quinine, we can get a 
prismatic image. The interest connected with 
the prismatic spectrum would tempt us to 
dwell upon it for a longer time ; but as already 
enough has been said for our present purpose, 
to do so would lead us away from the subject 
more immediately under our notice. 

We have seen, then, that the simbeam con* 
sists of a series of rays, illustrated in the 
spectrum under the different colours. These 
rays have been found to be endowed each 
with different powers. Light and heat were 
long considered the only qualities of simlight; 
but more recent experiments have added 
another property, which has been designated 
actinism ; and it is this power which ena- 
bles us to take photographs. The illumi- 
nating rays do not do so, nor the heat^raya ; 
but in the chemical action of the actinic rays 
lies the solar force by which we can take pho- 
tographic pictures. Of the different rays which 
have been found connected with these different 
powers of Lights Beat, asid Actiwumy the maxi- 
mum of actinism lies in the violet ray, and 
its minimum is in the yellow ray ; while, on the 
contrary, the maximum of illumination resides 
in the yellow ray, and its minimum in the vio- 
let. It is this feeble power which yellow li^^ 
has on the photographic plate that enables us 
to work by the light of a candle, or sunli^t 
transmitted through yellow curtains. If all 
the rays of light were equally powerful in ac- 
tinism, of course we should have to work in 
the dark. Again, the heat-rays have thair 
maximum power in the red rays, and their 
minimum in the violet. We have actinic power 
bey<md the visible spectrom, extending to that 
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blue ray which I stated Profesaor Stokes had 
made visible by means of a solution of quinine. 
Having thus seen that the snn's rays are not 
all equally operative as photographic agents, 
but that only some of them are endowed with 
this power, you will be better prepared to see 
how it is that such remarkable phenomena 
occur sometimes in taking portraits as do oc- 
cur when ladies go dressed in certain colours. 
You are aware that colour is not an inherent 
quality of matter ; colour in objects is produced 
by their reflecting certain rays of l^ht and 
absorbing others. Hence bli^e objects absorb 
all other rays, and only reflect the blue ones, 
while red objects reflect the red rays and ab- 
sorb the others; the yellow objects in like 
manner absorb all rays but those which are 
yellow, which they reflect. Now, a lady going 
to have her portrait taken in a yellow dress, 
would naturally think it would come out of a 
lightish hue, and she would be very much sur- 
prised to find that it came out idmost black. 
But such is the case, and for the reasons I have 
endeavoured to explain to you in my remarks 
upon the prismatic spectrum. Hence, if a lady 
wishes to appear in any particular tone of dress, 
it is of great importance that the proper colours 
be selected, and not such colours as will pro- 
duce darks for lights, and the contrary. Again, 
gentlemen in blue-grey dresses come out very 
light, and are generally much too light for the 
dork coats which are often worn with such co- 
lour, giving a violence in contrast that gives an 
unpleasing aspect to the photographic picture. 
Again, it is difficult to get a dark dress and the 
flesh-tints both properly done together, the ra- 
diations from the light complexion of the skin 
being much more effective on the photographic 
plate than those from the dork dress. It takes 
tact and experience, therefore, to give that 
proper medium of time which will do best for 
both without considerably injuring either. But 
as the face is or ought to be in all coses the 
most important part of the portrait to have 
satisfactorily done, everything else should con- 
duce to this end. It is, then, of the utmost 
consequence in dressing for a photographic por- 
trait, to consider well the colours, not as regards 
their harmony as a well-balanced combination 
of colour, but OS to what they will produce on 
the prepared plate. 

It is veiy common to see ladies going in dark 
dresses, with long floating ribbons, or cap- 
strings of white or blue, hig^ white collan and 
cuffs, &c., producing pictures of such violent 
opposition, and blotches of white far larger than 
the hce, tliat this feature has to be sought for 
in the picture to be found out, so much is it 
thrown in the shade by the parts of dress that 
I have mentioned. Thus effects are produced 



very different fixnn what the sitter expects, and 
very opposite to what is ttther desirable or 
pleasing. For this wearing of ornamental 
borders, white collan and cuffi, long floating 
cap-strings, with white handkerchief in han^ 
is the ruin of many portraits that otherwise 
might be passable. All those white objects 
come out as so many spots in the picture, fire- 
quently entirely without any shadow to givem 
folds or texture in the material, and spoiling 
in every respect the effect of the picture. It 
may be difficult for a photographic artist to in- 
terfere with the dress of a sitter; but yet, as 
sitters cannot be expected to know the capa- 
bilities of the art, it is certainly due to his pa- 
trons, as well as to his own reputation, that he 
should be particular in insisting on parties 
wearing such dresses as are best calculated to 
produce satisfactory results. The great prin- 
ciple of dress is that it should be of a quiet 
hue, and as little as possible interfered with by 
the introduction of any colour that will produce 
a violent contrast; for breadth and qi!detade 
are necessary to give sufficient importance to 
the fjAce. Indeed, in pictures so small as 
" Cartes de Visite," you cannot afford to have 
any white spots or patches. If they are intro- 
duced it will be at the expense of the face. 
The best plan, therefore, is to let the dress be 
of one quiet colour, keeping even the hands in 
an unobtrusive position, so that the face shaU 
stand out the chief feature of the picture, so 
as to catch and retain the eye, witliout being 
interfered with by anything else. 
[To be continued.] 



City of London Exhibition, — ^TheCorporation 
of the City of London, a few days ago, unani- 
mously voted the use of the Guildhall, recently 
repaired at great cost, for the purposes of an 
Industrial Exhibition, to bo inaugurated on 
the Ist March, 1866. On the motion of Mr. 
Lampray, P.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., of Paternoster- 
row, member of the General and Executive 
Committees, it has been determined to devote 
the surplus funds towards the establishment of 
a Free Public Library for the City of London, 
to which several city firms have already ex- 
pressed their intention of liberally contributing, 
and towards which, it is believed, the Corpo- 
ration will also lend its aid. 



All conmiunications for the 'Jooinal,' and on 
business relating to the Photographic Society, 
may be addresc^d to the Secretary and Editor, 
at Messrs. Taylor and Francis's, Bed Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, £.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Thb next Meeting of the Society will take 
place at King's College, on Tuesday, March 
13th, when Mr. Dunmore wiU read a paper on 
the "Organico-IronDeveloper." Mr.Dallmeyer 
will also probably read a communication on a 
<* New Triple Lens for Portraiture and Groups." 



this note to King's College, where I am quite un- 
able to be this evening. 

Yours truly, 

FbED. POLLOCfK. 



1866. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Annual Genebal Meetino. 
King's College, London. 
Tuesday, Febbuabt 13, 1866. 
H. G. Weight, Esq., M.D., V.P., in the Chair. 
The Chaibman opened the proceedings by 
observing that it had been the intention of the 
Lord Chief Baron, President of the Society, to 
attend this the Annual Meeting; but he re- 
gretted to state (and he was sure the Members 
would all share in the feeling) that the follow- 
ing note had been received from their esteemed 
President : — 

Hatton Hounalow, Feb. 13, 1866. 
Dear Db, Diamond,— I am confined to my bed 
by a cold and fever. I have written to Twicken- 
ham; but for fear that should miss jou, I send 
VOL. X. 



From this note it would be seen that, though 
he could not be personally with them, the 
Lord Chief Baron was present in spirit ; and 
the Members would, he was assured, join the 
Council in regretting the absence of the Presi- 
dent on this occasion and the cause of it. 

The Seceetaby read the Minutes of the last 
Ordinary Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected by 
ballot Members of the Society : — 

Mr. John Weboe, 379 Oxford Street, 
London. 

John C. Belton, 13 Clifton Villas, Camden 
Square. 

Mr. Dawson said he wished to ask tho 
Chairman whether he (Mr. Dawson) was con- 
sidered a Member of the Society. He referred 
to the circumstances already reported in the 
Journal in connexion with his resignation, and 
read the correspondence which had subse- 
quently passed between him and the Secretary 
on the question of his reinstatement. 

The Chaibman said that, according to the 
rules of the Society, a Member having tendered 
his resignation, could only be reinstated by 
being ballotted in as at the first. He believed he 
expressed the opinion both of the Council and 
of the Society at large when he said that, 
however desirous they might be to receive Mr. 
Dawson among them again, he was not at the 
present moment a Member. 

After some further conversation on the sub- 
ject, the names of the following gentlemen 
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were submitted by the Council for election as 
officers^ &c., during tlie ensuing year : — 

Pbesident. 

The Lord Chief Baron, F.E.S.— re-elected* 

Vice-President. 

Mr. Bedford — ^re-elected. 

Treastjeee. 

Mr. White — in place of Mr. Hamilton. 

New Members of Council. Ketire. 

Mr. V. Warwick King. Mr. Shadbolt. 

Mr. Jabez Hughes. Mr. Hennah. 

Mr. R. Manners Gordon. Hon.W.W. Vernon. 

Mr. Edw. Kater, F.R.S. Major Gresley. 

Mr. Joseph Durham. Joseph Durham. 

Mr. Hamilton (late Mr. White. 
Trecisurer), 

The Chairmax then read the Annual Report 
of the Society as follows : — 

It is the duty of your Council to lay before 
the Members of the Society at each Annual 
Meeting a Report of the general concerns of 
the Society for the preceding year. 

In presenting the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the London Photographic Society, your 
Council may express their confident belief that 
the photographic art has continued to steadily 
adyance throughout the past year, and refer 
with justifiable pride to the many valuable 
and interesting communications laid before the 
Meetings of the Society, and which especially 
indicate an increased interest in all that con- 
cerns the scientific progress and commercial 
advancement of Photography. 

It win be seen, by a reference to the 
balance-sheet hereto appended, that the ratio 
of expenditure and receipts is in accordance 
with that of former years, and that the ordinary 
expenses of the Society have been within the 
income of the year. 

During the summer months the Society 
opened an Exhibition in Conduit Street, in 
conjunction with the Architectural Society. 

The space, although somewhat limited, af- 
forded ample room for the proper display of 
all the varieties of beautiful photographs which 
were exhibited ; and it may be safely affirmed 
that no Exhibition has exceeded in interest 
that of the past year: in fact, it may be 
asserted that, for general excellence in the spe- 
cimens, it far excelled all former Exhibitions. 

Although this Exhibition was well attended, 
and conducted almost free of expense to this 
Society, it was not financially successful. The 
general distribution of photographs through- 
out the country, and their now forming aao. 
object of attraction in itoost every family, 
togother with the fine coUeetions for Eak, not 



only in London, but in all the chief towns of 
the kingdom, render it very improbable that any 
Exhibition ean ever offer sufficient attraction to 
induce visitors to attend it in sufficient numbers 
to make it remunerative to the promoters. 
For whatever success may have attended onr 
last Exhibition, and for the comparatively small 
amount of expense entailed on the Society, it was 
indebted to the exertions and support of Mr. 
Cole, one of the Members of the Council. That 
gentleman was not only instrumental in bring- 
ing about the favourable airangements made 
with the Architectural Society, but he also 
gave a guarantee against loss. Your Coimcil 
feel that the most cordial thanks are due to 
Mr. Cole for his perseverance and liberality in 
the matter. 

The promise made on the occasion of the last 
Anniversary, to present to the Meetings a 
series of good papers, has been most fuUy 
maintained. During the entire year, on no 
occasion has there been any deficiency, and on 
some of the evenings the Meetings have conse- 
quently been prolonged to a much later hour 
than is usual. 

The following papers may be mentioned as 
some of the more important ones ; and your 
Committee feel called upon to again especially 
thank the authors for the willingness with 
which they have responded to the caU. which 
was made on them, and for the excellence of 
the papers: — 

Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, on a New Method 
of Printinpr, and the Preparation and Use of 
Collodio-chloride of Silver. 

Mr. Willis, on the Aniline Process of Photo- 
graphic Printing. 

Mr. Dallmeyeb, on a New Form of Landscape 
Lens, including a large angle of view. 

Major Russell, on Dry-plate Photography. 

Mr. Pettitt, on Photo-Binography. 

Mr. Ross, on some early Lenses and Cameras^ 
accompanied by illustrative and early photographs. 

I^Ir. JAnEz IIuGHES, on the PreparaHon of the 
Iron Developer so as to produce Dense Negatives. 
Also a second paper on the same subject. 

Mr. Henry Coopeb, jun., on Printing with the 
Salts of Uranium. On an Improved Formula for 
making the Organico-L:on Developer. (Two com- 
munications.) 

Mr. N. K. Cberbill, ontheOrganico-Iran De- 
veloper. 

Mr. W.vLTEB B. WooDBUBY, on a New Photo^ 
Relief Process. (This paper was illustrated by the 
author.) 

Mr. Mayall, on the Construction of a Photogra- 
phic Glass Room. 

The objects exhibited at the Ordinary Meet- 
ings have been nnmerous, and some of the 
greatest possible interest, amongst which may 
be especially recorded the earliest specdmenfl of 
carbon printing (those executed by M. PoiieviB 
in 1855), also the latest resnlts of Mr. Swvi's 
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leBearches, which have reached a degree of 
peifection that can scarcely be enrpassed. 

The Conncil regret that some observations 
made by the Editor of the 'Journal' on the 
conmmnication of Major Russell, and which 
they believe were not intended in the light in ! 
vhich Major Russell viewed them, tof^etherj 
^th some other causes, led to an invidious, 
attack on one of your Vice-Presidents ; and at ■ 
"the Meeting of the Council (twelve Members , 
being present) held in December, a resolution , 
was imanimously adopted expressing the full 
conviction of the Council that the statements 
made in the * British Journal of Photography,' 
of November 24, 1 8G5, personal to Mr. Glaisher, 
were entirely unfounded and unjustifiable. 

In reference to this matter, a Special Meet- 
ing of the Members w^ convened, the re- 
sults of which have been faithfully and truly 
recorded in the ' Journal,' and to which it is 
notneedfiil further to allude; your Council feel I 
satisfied with the results, and that the honour 
of the Yice-President so unjustly assailed has 
been fully vindicated. 

The Medal which has been awarded is now 
prepared, and an impression* is this evening 
laid before you. It may, the Council believe, 
be considered a work of high art, equalling, if i 



not excelling, any similar production. In the 
course of a very short time those already 
awarded will be delivered. 

Mr. I>urham has kindly consented to execute, 
and will present to the Society, a medallion 
portrait of our President, the Lord Chief Baron ; 
and from this will be produced, as soon as pos- 
sible, another die ; so that the proposed " Pre- 
sident's Medal," destined for such purposes to- 
wards the advancement of the art as the 
Council shall think fit, wiQ soon be proceeded 
with. 

The Council cannot conclude their Report 
without alluding to the pleasure and advan- 
tages resulting to the Society by acting in 
unison and friendly feeling with other societies ; 
and with satisfaction they refer to the good 
understanding which exists between the Council 
of the North London Photographic Association 
and their own body, by which the * Journal ' 
of the Photographic Society of London has 
become the official organ of that Association, in 
addition to that of the Photographic Society of 
Scotland, with which institution this has so 
long and so agreeably been associated. . 

The Secrbtart laid the Balance-sheet of the 
Society for the past year upon the table. 



Statement of the Accounts of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, for the year ending 

3l8t of December, 1865. 

Income and Expenditure Account. 



£ 8, d. 

General Expenses 232 10 6 

Exhibition Account 6 13 4 

SoWe Account 14 4 2 

Property Account 2 15 9 

Profit and Lops Account 11 19 10 

(Loss on Sale of CodboIs) 

Interert (Archer Fund) 6 



BaUuioe 



274 3 7 
436 15 10 



£710 19 5 



£ 8, d. £ s. d. 

Balance from last year 398 15 9 

Entrance Fees and Subscrips. 291 8 
Journ. Ac. (Estimated Profit) 17 13 8 • 

Interest 3 2 

312 3 6 



£710 19 5 



Balance-Sheet. 



Assets. £ «. d- 

Sundry persons for Adyertisements 144 1 5 

BalanoeatBank 61 18 

fiubaoriptions in Arrear (say) 100 

Property Account (Estimated Value) 25 2 3 

Photographic Journal (Value of Stock) ... 255 12 9 



£586 14 5 



Liabilities. £ 8. dm 

Taylor and Francis, balance due them ... 107 5 11 

King's Oollece, due for Bent, Ac 39 12 

Br. Diamond, due to him on P. C. Aoct.... 3 6 
Balance as above 430 15 10 



£586 14 5 



We havB examined the above Aooount, compared it with the Voudien, and find the atme oomot. 



Icndon, 
ImNBuary 8, 1866. 



CHARLES HEISCH.l j.,^,,^ 



* This is in soft metal : one of the dies, after it was i centre of the reverse ; and it is thought advisable not 
entiraly completed, failed in the hardening— a piece I to run another nak of damaging tbe die imtil it hm 
, tern oome lUMzplaiiiaUeoaaMi oone ftom the I been fidlj toirted. 
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Mr. Jabez HiroHES, in moving the adoption 
of tlie Eeport, said he had no doubt the Mem- 
bers generally had been much gratified in 
listening to the statements which that docu- 
ment contained. It was pleasant, in the first 
place, to know that the vital element in all 
societies — the sinews of war — ^were, in the case 
of this Society, all right. They had had reports 
presented to them in past years, which proved 
they were not in that happy condition — in 
fact when the balance was altogether on the 
wrong side; but fortimately a change had 
taken place in this respect. The next feature 
of interest in the Report was the significant 
statement that the prosperity of the Society 
was but the reflex and representation of the 
general extension, recognition, and thorough 
establishment of photography, not merely as 
one of the adornments of the present time, but 
as one of the wants and acknowledged neces- 
sities of the age. They might therefore feel 
confident, and congratulate themselves on the 
fEict, that though in its onward progress pho- 
tography might meet with little difliciQties 
and hindrances, yet, having now obtained such 
a status as removed it altogether beyond the 
regions of curiosity, its essential importance 
would in all future time continue to be recog- 
nized. It was always an interesting study to 
watch the development of our art, and the re- 
ports of this Society furnished them, in a con- 
centrated form, with the materials forjudging 
year by year how photography was advancing. 
He was pleased to notice that in the Keport 
allusion was made to the various interesting 
contributions which Members of the Society 
and others had made at their Meetings during 
the past year. Thanks were offered to those 
gentlemen, and had it not been that he him- 
self had taken part in those contributions, he 
should have felt at liberty to speak more freely 
and definitely on this subject, because he re- 
garded it as a feature in the proceedings of 
special interest. In former years the want of 
such communications was one of the weakest 
elements in the Society ; and on more than one 
occasion he had been present at meetings at 
which there were no papers to read, scarcely 
any exhibition of apparatus was made, and 
none of those novelties displayed which now 
almost always were being brought imder their 
attention. During the past year, however, 
they had had a great accession of the practical 
exposition of photography in every possible 
form, so that he was quite justified in asserting 
that their meetings represented truly the cur- 
rent condition of the art. With reference to 
that portion of the Eeport in which allusion 
was made to the chai^ges brought against one 
of the Yioe-PreoidentB, he would only remark 



he was sure all the Members present would 
entirely agree that it was necessary those 
charges should be investigated, and would re- 
joice that in the result their Vice-President, 
to whom they were so much indebted, and in 
whose vindication they were bound to assist, 
was entirely exonerated. The course adopted 
towards that gentleman was exactly the course 
which a society like this ought to adopt. With 
these remarks, he begged to move the adoption 
of the Report. 

Mr. Bedford seconded the motion, which 
was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. How exhibited and explained the con- 
struction and advantages of Sarony's Patent 
Posing-apparatus and Rest. This apparatus 
was described and illustrated in the last num- 
ber of the Journal (pp. 241 and 242). 

Mr. Matall said, in justice to the inventor 
of this very ingenious instrument, he thought 
it right to say that for the last few weeks he 
had tried it, and found it effected most effi- 
ciently what had been almost looked upon as 
a hopeless case, the means of taking the por- 
trait of a tremulous palsied sitter. The \ilue 
of the instrument as a rest was enhanced very 
materially by its extreme simplicity, and in 
the application to its construction of the good 
common-sense notion of putting plenty of ma- 
terial in it, so as to ensure perfect firmness. 
It most effectually answered the purpose for 
which it was intended ; but he would suggest 
that it was rather too heavy, and that it re- 
quired the introduction of a coil or spring in 
the pedestal or tube to check the fall of the 
upper position, which might be attended with 
serious inconvenience. The mechanical prin- 
ciples applied in the apparatus were of the 
most simple and beautiful charaeter, and so 
judiciously taken advantage of, that the ope- 
rator could get any possible pose which might 
be desired. He had no hesitation in saying 
that photographers who were " afilicted " with 
children during winter time, would find here 
the means of getting over these " little diffi- 
culties." Although the instrument had been 
patented, the cost of it was put down so low as 
to lead to the hope of its general adoption. 
For ladies, he was certain it would be found of 
great use ; it would give them confidence, and 
photographers would have less trouble in get- 
ting them to sit still. 

The Chaibvak called attention to three pic- 
tures exhibited by Mr. Cooper, taken by I&lQ- 
meyer's new triple-portrait lens. He also read 
a letter from Mr. Dallmeyer, to the following 
efiOsct: — 

19 BloomBburr Street^ London, 
Fbb. 13. 1866. 

Bbab DocTOBy— I send you herewith a few 
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pictures taken with a lena I haye lately con- 
structed for Qroups, Studies, &c., m doors. 

At the next or following Meeting, 1 shall be 
prepared to give a description of this lens. 
Tout's Tory truly, 

J. H. I)ai.lmeteb. 

Dr. Diamond. 

A beautifully got-up album by Mr. Ernest 
Edwards was exhibited, containing photo- 
graphs taken in Switzerland during the past 
year, and intended for presentation to the Al- 
pine Club. 

The Chairman said there was another mat- 
ter which it was his duty to bring before the 
Society, and to call the attention of photo- 
graphers in general to. It was a matter which, 
had the Lord Chief Baron been able to attend, 
he would, no doubt, have made a point of re- 
ferring to, since it was one of great interest 
in connexion with photographic art. It related 
to the establishment of national and local 
museums or galleries of photographic portraits 
of celebrated persons. The movement origi- 
nated with Mr. M'Lachlan, of Manchenter, and 
the prospectus issued by that gentleman he 
would now read. 

National and Local Photographic Portrait- OaU 
leries and Museums. 
To the Photographic Profession. 
On the 16th of July, 1863, 1 made public a 
plan for the systematic collection and preser- 
vation of authenticated photographs of distin- 
guished individuals, by the establishment of 
national and local galleries or museums, under 
corporate or other authority and control. 

I am happy to inform you that the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester have adopted the sugges- 
tion, and that a Committee l)as been formed 
for carrying it into immediate operation, in 
accordance with the resolutions annexed. 

The value of the proposal has been so fully 
recognized by the press, and is so self-evident, 
that it is needless to enter into an explanation 
of its advantages ; but it is desirable that the 
general principles upon which it is intended to 
carry it into operation should be made known. 

In order that the utmost security may be 
given for the permanency of the portraits, the 
adoption of two methods is proposed. By the 
first, the portraits would be transferred and 
enamelled by the process of M. Lafon de Ca- 
niarsac, or by other similar methods ; and as a 
guarantee of authenticity the corporate arms, 
with the signatures of the Mayor and Town 
Clerk, as well as the autograph of the indivi- 
dual, would be burnt in on the reverse side. 
By the second method, negatives or positives 
by transmitted light would be hermetically 
seeled by a process devised by Mr. Dani^ 
Stone, chemist, of Manchester. 



It is hoped that no urgent appeal need be 
made to photcgraphers generally, to induce 
them to assist in establishing, in a creditable 
manner, an institution which will secure such 
important results, which wiU at once throw a 
lustre upon their profession, and remain a 
monument of the great value of the art. 

In soliciting contributions, I beg to offer an 
observation as to the manner in which the 
greatest service can be rendered in furthering 
the project. 

It is of the highest importance to secure the 

likenesses of all distinguished persons whose 

portraits have been taken from the earliest 

I days of photography, and, by obtaining these, 

j the Committee will be obliged in an especial 

degree. 

In all cases the gift or loan of the negative 
will be desirable ; but, if that be objected to, a 
positive, by transmitted light, will be received. 
In this case it should be accompanied by an 
unmounted print from the negative. 

It is very desirable that the portraits selected 
for enamelling should be uniform in size, the 
head to be 1| inch, filling an oval of 3^ inches, 
and, if a transparency be offered, these dimen- 
sions should be adhered to ; but I need not 
say that the negative would be preferable. 
Every portrait will bear the name of the con- 
tributor ; an official receipt will be given for 
the same, and lists published in the photogra- 
phic journals, periodically, of all contributions 
received. 

In transmitting negatives or transparencies, 
the names and designations of the portraits 
should be supplied. 

All communications should be addressed to 
me, and I shall be happy to afford any further 
information that may be required. 
I am. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

LaCHLAJC M'LACHLAiy, 

Honorary Curator, 
Cross Street^ Manchester, 
10th January, 1866. 

The city of Manchester had taken up the 
question, as would be seen by the following — 

[Copy.] 
City of Mandiesier. 
At a Meeting of the Photographic Museum 
Subcommittee of the Council of this City, held 
on the 3rd day of January, 1866, 

The Matob is the Chaib, 
It was unanimously resolved — 

'< That it is desirable, at once, to take steps 
for the formation of the Corporation 
Photographic Museum." 
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Hesolved — 

^'That Mr. M*Lachlan l)j and lie is hereby 
authorized and empowered, on behalf 
of this Corporation, to make appli- 
cation to leading photographeTS for 
donations, for the purpose or the Pho- 
tographic Museum of Negative or 
Transparent Portraite of distinguished 
individuals of this or foreign countries ; 
upon the distinct understanding that 
the Corporation guarantee that nny 
negatives or transparencies which may 
be liberally contributed shall not, in | 
any case, Tbe used for any private or 
trade purpose, but shall be systemati- I 
cally and carefully preserved, and used 1 
only with the express authority (in' 
writing) of the Corporation, for public 
purposes." 
Resolved — 

" That the Town Clerk be authorized and 
requested to furnish Mr. M'Lachlan ' 
with a copy of the above Kesolutions." 
(Truly extracted.) 
(Sig:ned) 
Joseph Herox, Town Clerk, 
Mr, Lachlan M^Lachlany 

Cross Street, Maftch ester. 

On tho strength of that resolution, Mr. 
M*Lachlan now appealed for cooperation to J 
photographers at large. In bringing the mat- 
ter before the Society, he (the Chairman) wished : 
to call attention to a portrait of the late Prince 
Consort on the table, which he believed was in- 
intended by Mr. Mayall to form one of his con- 
tributicns to this collection at Manchester. It 
was to be noticed that this was the first public 
recognition of the photographic art by a cor- 
porate body or by the local authorities of any 
lai^e town. WTiatever had been done hitherto 
had been done by numbers of gentlemen as- 
sociating themselves together for the advance- 
ment of the art, getting up an exhibition, or 
for their own special instruction. Here, how- 
ever, was a dcdinite recognition, by the large 
and important city of Manchester, of the value 
of photography in suppljdng the means of hand- 
ing down to posterity correct representations 
of the great men of the day. A few years 
ago l^e accomplishment of this would have 
been impossible. Before the discovery of the 
mode by which photographs can be made perma- 
nent, no one would have cared to transmit one 
to his descendants — judging from the appear- 
ance which photographs produced at that time 
"Would cause him to present to his grand- 
ohildren. But tbe great improvement intro- 
duced by M. Camarsac and Mr. Wharton Simp- 
son (whose!process, he believed, hadbeen adopted 
in the portrait now exhibited) in rendering 
jpartraits permanent, warranted the view which 
fine oorporation of Mancheeter had taken, that 
they would be able to estaUiflh a collection of 



portraits ahnofit eqfoal in iimnftdt«te intenat to 
the famous ooUeotiovi m London, and at Hie 
same time far less expensive. He should he glad 
to hear any suggestion the Mem'bers wished to 
offer on the subject, and lie was sure the Cor- 
poration of Manchester, who had started, this 
Exhibition, and to whom great credit was due 
for fostering the idea, would be glad to receive 
such suggestions £rcm so important a body as 
the Photographic Society of London, and to 
learn that their proposition had received the 
sanction and approval of this the first Photo- 
graphic Society in the world. 

Mr. Mayall thought they should not allow 
so important a communication as that just 
read by the Chairman to pass without the 
Members of the Society taldng cognizance of 
the fact that this was the first time photo- 
graphy had been recognized as of so much im- 
portance as to justify the formation of a Mu- 
seum by the coiporate body of a great city 
like Manchester. He happened to know 
one or two of the gentlemen who had taluoi 
an active part in this matter, more par- 
ticularly Mr. M^Lachlan and Mr. Heron the 
Town Clerk, and he was sure, from tbe zealous 
manner in which they had taken up the ques- 
tion, and the considerable expense they had 
been at, there was an ample guarantee that 
the proposal would be most efficiently carried 
on. Nearly every photographer would be able 
to contribute something to so important an 
object : most of them would feel a pleasure in 
doing so gratuitously ; but, if need be, the oor- 
poration of Manchester were prepared to pay 
for the portraits of eminent men. He (Mr. 
Mayall) intended to contribute a dozen por- 
traits of the late Prince Consort in different 
positions, so that it would be impossible for 
any future Durham to fail in getting a per- 
fect likeness, if he desired to prepare a bns^ of 
the former patron of this Society. It was 
impossible to overrate the importance of siu^ 
a mtiseum in future time. Mr. Clandot and 
himself were in possession of many hundred 
portraits of men of eminence, and no doubt plio- 
tographers all over the country would be able 
to add to the collection a largo number. There 
was nothing in the establishment of such a 
museum in Manchester to prevent a similar 
effort being made for the Metropolis, with dn- 
plioates of the same portraits or any othext. 
There was one foatore in Mr. M'Lachlan'a 
proposal which seemed to him rather Esngolar, 
and that was that the portraits should be sent 
to France to undergo M. Camarsac^s prooen. 
He (Mr. Mayall) in 1855 exhibited to tfak 
Society a series of little portraits, wbich menk^ 
tuaUy found their way into l^e hands of iiie 
Queen. They were done by a proeesB w2iu& 
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be explamed in 1859, and which, if adopted 
now, would saye the necessity of sending to 
France. He got a piece of copper which was 
glazed oyer with a land of black glaze of glass. 
He then prepared a collodion surface with a 
Tery acid nitric-acid bath ; upon this he took 
a positive image, and fixed it in cyanide of 
potassium, washing it over very carefully. It 
^was then put into a muffle furnace (it was 
astonishiug how much heat an ordinary photo- 
graph would stand before the image was de- 
stroyed) with a little spatule of porcelain, till 
it got slightly heated, when it was taken out, 
a piece of thin microscopic glass placed over it, 
and again placed in the muffle. Almost in a 
moment this was melted down upon it, and 
the portrait became hermetically scaled. Now, 
as the positive image taken with a very 
acid nitric-acid bath was almost pure silver, 
or silver in an extreme state of reduction, 
there was nothing in that image which could 
possibly fade if fixed with cyanide of potas- 
sium. He had now a muffle ready for trying 
Mr. Simpson's process, and he had no doubt he 
should succeed. With reference to the esta- 
blishment of such museums as had been inau- 
gurated at Manchester, ho would only add, 
that he thought it very desirable that all the 
learned societies in London should take up the 
idea, and perpetuate the memory of their great 
men by handing down their portraits to a 
future generation. Many of these great men 
were now passing away, and it would be most 
satisfactory to have their portraits preserved. 

Mr. Durham said, with regard to the use of 
photography in art, it was not necessary to 
make many observations; but this he might 
remark, that it unfortunately happened very 
frequently that persons were not employed to 
paint a picture or produce a work in sculpture 
till the eminent man it was desired to preserve 
a memento of had passed away. Then it was 
that friends and relatives and admirers began 
to think it right to have some permanent 
record. Hence he apprehended that to all 
fdture time collections of actual portraits 
would be of the most essential service to art. 
For his own part he frankly acknowledged 
that he was deeply indebted to photography. 
The first thing he now did in preparing a 
bust, if the person was living, was to obtain a 
photographic portrait, which he sometimes had 
enlarged. From this he found that he could 
work, for he had merely to measure the head ; 
tile rest all fell in with practice. The result 
was, that when persons came to sit to him, 
fbff^ found his work was so good a likeness 
likat he had heard them say '' it is of no use 
going on any further, yon will never get it 
»oro like;" and this was in warkingfrom the 



photograph almi/». He remembered thai m 
the year 1850 he was intensely puszlad in- 
getting a likeness of Guizot; hs never saw 
that great man look twice alike, and would 
have been glad enough to have a photograph 
of him. After Gui2ot had about six sittings 
of an hour and a half os perhaps two hoim 
each, he apologized for having taken up so 
much of his time, he replied '^ Don't mind 
that, when I sat to Paul Dekroche for a 
profiie, I sat a countless number of times." 
Photography, by reducing the number of hours 
required lor this purpose, was a boon alike to 
artists and to sitters. The latter was no small 
consideration, because to sit for a portrait was 
a mo3t uncomfortable thing. One always 
seemed to think there was something requiring 
to be done, without remembering what that 
something was, Por himself he could candidly 
say that he never sat for his photograph with- 
out feeling himself perfectly miserable, and no 
doubt when folks sat to him it was just the 
same. He did not like to work at them with 
their mouths down and their eyes hlmes — when 
he found them like that he left off looking at 
them and turned to their photographs. 

Mr. Matall said he thought the manly way 
in which Mr. Diurham had spoken was a com- 
plete answer to those artists who affected to 
despise photography, but who no doubt, in se- 
cret, were glad to avail themselves of its ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Jabbz HroHSs said it eould not be dis- 
puted for a moment that it was very desirable to 
have historical portraits possessing the unchal- 
lengeable character of good photographs. Ths 
idea having been once started, he hoped many 
other corporate bodieswould follow the exampls 
of Manchester. But the proposition would 
never be fully and properly carried out until it 
was taken up in London. While, therefore, he 
accorded the highest praise to Manchester ftn? 
initiating such collections of portraits, he ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that London would not 
be long behind. In reference to the sugges- 
tions in Mr. M*Lachlan*s pros])ectus respecting 
the size, &c., of the portndls presented, he said 
he thought it would be well, wherever practi- 
cable, that they should be stereoscopic. Snch 
portraits had a double chance of not being de- 
stroyed by accident, and when placed in the 
stereoscope a new photographic truth was re« 
vealed, which was not evident at first sight, 
and which, for artistic purposes, would be 
valuable, the sense of projection giving an ele- 
ment of character which the plain simple pic- 
ture did not give. 

Mr. M'LACHLAir said, his first proposttioa 
was that they should be stereoscopic, but it was 
found tiiaty for tiiat pm^oae^ many portraits 
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would have to be taken over again, and there- 
fore he did not press it. 

Mr. Httohes said he would not have it made 
a condition of their acceptance, but a thing to 
be desired where practicable. 

Mr. M'Lachlait gave some particulars of his 
efforts during the last few years to bring his 
proposal to a practical bearing, and spoke in 
yery sanguine terms of the prospects of the 
moYement. 

The Chaibman announced that Mr. Dunmore 
would, at the next meeting, read a paper on 
**The Oi^anico-Iron Developer ;" and, for the 
Apnl Meeting, Messrs. Mayall and Joubert 
would prepare a paper on "Photographic 
Enamels." 

The Meeting was then adjourned to Tues- 
day, March ISth. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The Glass Boom and its Contents. 
By H. P. Robinson*. 
The kindred subjects of glass houses and 
light and lighting have been almost worn 
threadbare ; they have been amongst the 
principal attractions of several societies during 
the past year. In April Mr. Jabez Hughes 
read an admirable paper, " About light, and 
rbout lighting the sitter," at the South Lon- 
don Society, which was followed by a continua- 
tion of the question by another member of 
that Society, and in November Mr. Mayall 
stated his ideas on the subject to the Photo- 
graphic Society of London. With all these 
gentlemen I, in the main, agree, diflfering only 
as to the arrangement of details ; but there 
was a paper read before your own Society in 
March last by Mr. Sutton, on the glass room, 
containing such erroneous notions, such prac- 
tically impossible theories, and so much asser- 
tion that everybody else was wrong and that the 
author alone was right, that I have felt bound, 
now that the season for glass-room building 
is commencing, as a photographer who has 
received many benefits from your Society, and 
who has had a very large experience in the use 
and bvildiDg of photographic glass houses, to 
come for«r£ird and endeavour to point out some 
of the errors into which the writer of that 
paper has endeavoured to lead you. I also 
take occasion, by the way, to refer to the evil 
that is so often done by the dogmatism of 
theorists. In the present instance, I know of 
one case of ruin having resulted to a photo- 
grapher from having endeavoured to erect a 
glass room according to instructions contained 
in the paper to which I have referred. The 
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photographer to whom I aUude scraped to- 
gether enough money to build the house and 
purchase efficient apparatus, about £100 ; bat 
when he commenced practice, he Tound his 
room was so imperfectiy lighted that it was 
only on fine days and with long exposures he 
ooi'ld obtain pictures at all, and these very un- 
satisfactory in quality. With every prospect 
of success he had to sell up because he conld 
obtain no more capital to undo the mischief 
the paper read before your Society in March 
last had done him. 

In three other instances, during Ihe last 
year, I have superintended the demolition of 
tunnel-formed rooms, and have erected rooms 
in which good photography was possible in 
their stead. I have heard of other cases where 
photographers have been put to needless ex- 
pense in trying the wild theories of this writer, 
but who have had to abandon them. The only 
room I know with any approach to this kind 
of construction in successful operation is Mr. 
Rejlander*s, who has spent more than double 
its value on it in alterations, and it is now 
essentially different in principle from that ad- 
vocated before your Society ; moreover, Rej- 
lander could take good and artistic pictorej 
under disadvantages that would puzzle most 
other men. 

Before describing what I consider as most 
desirable in a glass room, I will point ont 
briefly two or tiiree important errors in the 
form of that which I so strongly condemn. 

It has no vertical light whatever, which 
every portraitist knows is a light under certain 
circumstances essentially necessary. 

It has a large portion of front light, a light 
which always tends to flatten the picture and 
produce discomfort to the sitter. 

It has a comparatively circumscribed side 
light, the most important light of aU, and of 
which an extensive range, to be modified at 
will by blinds, is imperatively necessary. 

The whole light admitted is so limited as to 
admit of no variation to suit different sitters by 
shutting out portions at some points, and 
letting in light at others. 

The tunnel has a dreary dungeon-like aspect, 
depressing to the sitter as well as to the opera- 
tor, and it is altogether unnecessary for the 
ostensible purpose for which it is paraded. 

I will now describe the form of glass room 
which I believe to be most conducive to excel- 
lence of result, comfort, and elegance. 

The shape should be a rectangle of the fol- 
lowing proportions, 30 feet by 15 feet. It 
should have a ridge roof, 14 feet at the ridge, 
and between 8 and 9 feet at the eaves; ea<* 
end should be quite opaque. If possible, it 
should stand east and west, the principal ada 
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light feeing the north. From 6 to 7 feet fix)m 
each end, side and roof should be opaque, the 
remaining portion, of the north side and roof 
glazed with plain white glass. If the room be 
required for purposes of portraiture only, both 
roof and side facing the south may be rendered 
permanently opaque ; but if it be required for 
occasional use in the production of artistic 
studies, portions of the roof and side facing the 
south may be also glazed as on the north side, 
but must be supplied with an excellent system 
of blinds, sufficient effectually to keep out the 
sun when not required, but possible to be 
removed for the purpose of taking sunlight 
effects when necessary. If all the opaque parts 
are built of brick and tile or wood, the room 
would be much cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter than if it were built throughout of 
glass. The proportions I have given are the 
extreme in size that will be desirable. The 
size of the glass room is of more importance 
than has been supposed. A veiy lai^ room 
is decidedly objectionable ; on the other hand, 
it is necessary to have a room sufficiently long 
to admit of the use of long-focus lenses, and to 
enable the operator to include a full-length 
figure. 

The appearance of the room is important : 
this has much to do with the expression of 
the sitter. Mr. Sutton recommends a tunnel 
partly for the singular reason that it would 
aid the expression. Now to my mind nothing 
can be more cheerless-looking than the interior 
of a tunnel, painted a dead black, roof, sides, 
and floor, as he recommends. I prefer that 
the room should have more the appearance of 
a moderately furnished drawing-room, light 
but not dazzling, such as you might expect 
your sitters are accustomed to. I do not 
know what kind of room Mr. Sutton's sitters 
were accustomed to ; but I do not remember 
ever meeting one that had spent even so much 
as his leisure moments, to say nothing of his 
every-day life, in a tunnel ; and in this I am 
supposing that our sitters are not all *' navvies." 
It is bad enough to be taken to a strange 
place and be made to go through a strange 
operation without the additional discomfort of 
being taken into an uncomfortable room. 

The shape and proportions I have indicated 
will permit of simple elegance of arrangement, 
and afford space for the proper disposal of 
accessories and the performance of all necessary 
operations without inconvenience. 

As a general principle, violent contrasts of 
all kinds should be avoided in the furnishing 
of the glass room, everything being kept as 
quiet and harmonious as possible; light ob- 
jects, bright objects, and indeed aU surfaces 
casting accidental and uncontrolled reflexions, 



either on the sitter or into the camera, are 
better avoided. The wall paper should be 
simple and quiet in pattern, and of a warm 
grey in tone. The carpet should cover the 
entire floor, and should be weU stretched and 
properly put down. A small pattern is best, 
without patches of white or light blue; a 
maroon ground with a pattern in brown and 
black answers admirably. The furniture 
should be solid and good, and as varied as 
possible, to enable the operator to obtain as 
much diversity in his pictures as possible. 
There should be a plain fixed background at 
each end, so that either side of a face may 
be taken with the north light. Extra back- 
grounds, pictorial or otherwise, should be at 
hand stretched on frames, running easily on 
castors, so that they may be rapidly changed 
without effort. 

Using only the north light of this room, 
blinds will rarely be required; nevertheless, 
it would be desirable to be famished with 
them to enable the operator to modify the 
direction and quantity of the light to suit 
special cases. 

The subject of lighting the sitter has been 
so often treated, ai^d treated as it only can be 
in general terms, that it is scarcely necessary 
for me to add any remarks on the subject. The 
special lighting of each sitter is, after all, a 
question which can only be solved by the 
operator when he has that sitter before him. 
He must see that the light and shade fall 
right bef(«« he produces a picture, and with 
the capacity of seeing this the power of modi- 
fying it is generally accompanied. As a 
general principle, however, a high side light, 
a little in advance of the sitter, is the most 
important direct light ; excess of vertical light 
is in most cases to be avoided ; nevertheless it 
may be useful at times in giving force and 
brilliancy to flat common-place faces, which 
in themselves possess very little relief. On the 
other hand, where the sitter has heavy brows, 
sunken eyes, or prominent features, the least 
possible vertical light should be employed, or 
these features will look the more marked and 
heavy. With such faces the side light, well in 
advance of the sitter, will give the most soft 
and harmonious effect without risk of flatness. 
The top front lig^t will generally servo to 
illumine sufficiency the shadowed side of the 
face without the use of reflecting-screens, which 
may, however, under certain circumstances, 
for instance, when the face is turned away 
almost to a profile, be found useful. I may 
here remark, although not within my imme- 
diate province, that tho constant use of white 
reflecting-screens which some operators, using 
only one side light, seem to thmk imperative. 
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generally arises from the mach too eommon 
tendency to ander-ezposare .amongst per- 
traitistB. If photographers would be content 
to get hannony of light and shadow by a fair 
exposure rather than by refleoting-screens on 
the one hand and oTer-development on the 
other, much of the coarseneas and hardness 
common in photographic portrait would dis- 
appear. 

On the subject of ventilation I have not 
made any remarks, as it is chiefly a builder's 
question; I assume, however, that every 
j^otographer will feel its great importance; 
and above all would I urge it on those regu- 
larly engaged in operating to study the venti- 
lation of the dark room, as an essential element 
in securing good pictures, as well as in securing 
and maintaining good h^th. 

I have had the privilege of seeing the glass 
rooms of perhaps aU the portraitists of any 
eminence in London, and a good many in the 
provinces ; and whilst many of these are built 
upon plans rendered necessary by the exigencies 
of the positions in which they are placed, yet I 
have noticed^ that all have been, either in fisict 
or by continued modiflcations of arrangement, 
as nearly as possible adapted to the form I 
have described. In some cases, where a top 
light alone was possible, the operator has 
contrived to shut off, by means of blinds, aU 
the light, except a small portion, at the most 
remote comer from the sitter, thus obtaining 
a high side light in advance of the sitter, and 
so produced beautiful effects. 

If I have spoken somewhat plainly in the 
condemnation of the theoretical whixns brought 
before you some months ago, it is because I 
have had very vivid evidence of their practical 
mischief. What I have advanced as my own 
conviction is the result of my own experience 
in taking many thousands of negatives, in 
which — I say it with all modesty — I have 
not been entirely unsuccessfiiL That expe- 
rience is confirmed by a somewhat intimate 
association with the majority of the most able 
photographers of the day, whose practice in- 
dorses my remarks. I may further add that I 
have the highest respect for the theories of the 
thoughtfol scientific men in our art, and am 
happy also to add that I am confirmed in my 
practical views by consultation with them on 
theoretical considerations. If I needed to go 
farther for authority to confirm my own 
practice, need I do more than appeal — and I 
cannot help feeling pride in doing so— to the 
seven medals with which your Soeiety has 
honoured my poor efforts at various times. 



The Ex^ibUiM of the Photographic So^ of 
SeoOand. 

The Council of the Photographic Society of 
Scotland have decided to hold a GompetitiTe 
Exhibition this year, and they offer tiie fol- 
lowing Medals for competition : — 

For the Best View, taken by a Dry Procesa: 
the details of the process to be commimicated to the 
Society. 

For the Best Yiew^ taken by an Amateur, Vr 
anv Process. 

For the Best Portrait 

For the Best Enlazgement (View or Aidiiteo 
tural Subject). 

For the Best Enlargement of a Portrait 

Enlargements must be superficially at least four 
times the size of the original Picture. 

The Council to have the power of awudin^ 
extra Medals for any Picture of saffirient merit 
which may not have been included in the aboTe 
List 

All the Pictures must be untouched, and from 
single Negatives, except in the case of View», 
which may have the Sky Printed from another 
Nepitive, or they may be Toned or Shaded before 
Fixing. 

Photoflraphs (framed^ to be forwarded to 117 
George Street on or oefore the Ist of Mirch 
1866. 

A capital Exhibition is anticipated, iiie 
Medal of this Society being one of the most 
coveted prizes a photographer could possess. 



NOETH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thb usual Monthly Meeting of this AssodatioD 
was held at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on 
Wednesday, February 7th. Mr. Hjslop in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Babkbtt, the Hon. Sec., read the 
Minutes of the last Meeting, which were con- 
firmed. 

Mr. EnwABD DumioRE, of Maiden Boai 
Kentish Town, and Mr. R. L. AiLAir, of Mur- 
ray Street, Camden Town, were elected by 
ballot Members of the Association. 

The Chairhaii laid on the table some cir- 
culars received from Mr. McLachlan, Honoraij 
Curator of the Manchester Corporation Photo- 
graphic Museum, on the subject of the esta- 
bli^iment of national and local galleries or 
museums under corporate or other authoritj 
and control, for the systematic collection and 
preservation of authenticated photographs of 
distinguished individuals. He alao duected 
attention to some beautiful proo& printed br 
Mawson and Swan's carbon process, and to 
some large pictures taken by Ross's nou-dis- 
torting ordinary-anglo actinic doable ]^^ 
Some of these prints were taken with the new 
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doublet 9-iiich, and others with ll|-moh, 
equivalent focus. 

The Chair was then taken, pro tem,y by Mr. 
Snawnr, and l£r. Hiblop read the following 
remarks >— 

A Word fir Sugar in the Iron Developer. 

Ax animated discussion is now occupying the 
attention of photographers, both amateur and 
professional, with respect to the merits of gela- 
tineasemployedinthecollodion developer. Some 
gentlemen pronounce it to be the long-desired 
and infalliUe producer of good pictures, while 
others say it is of no use. A third party comes 
in and tells you, that if you already get good 
pictures, and do not desire any improvement, 
why then do not tiy the new developer. 

Now, air, as one of this class — or rather, I 
ought to say, as on^ who is tolerably satisfied, 
not with my own manipulation, but with the 
effects which may be properly set down to the 
compounds I employ — I do not quite acquiesce 
in the philosophical correctness of the last re- 
commendation. I am not (perhaps to my own 
loss) one of the ** Rest and be thankful" dass 
in photography, or in any other science, and 
th^efore do not like to be excluded from pos- 
sible excellence because of present partial 
success. 

Moreover, I think the proper way would be 
to inquire why some get good pictures by 
ordinuy development, and others do not. 
Having ascertained this point, we may then 
observe if a new developer will improve 
matters ; if not, we are in a better position to 
pronounce on its value. 

I am not now about to enter into an ana- 
lysis of the question of intensity. The condi- 
tions are known to every careful photographer. 
We know how the state of the bath and collo- 
dion influence intensity, and how it is possible 
to get both weak and strong pictures with the 
same developer by a slight modification of the 
condition of the bath, or of the conditions of 
exposure. We also know how diffused light 
in the dark room, and more especially in the 
camera, will lower intensity by producing fog. 

In passing, I would just advert to an abom- 
ination which some camera-makers perpe- 
trate in their dark frames. Our lens-mount- 
ings and camera bodies are generally carefully 
covered with a dead black on all sides, so that 
no rays except those required may be reflected 
on to the plate, and yet when you o^n the 
dark (?) frune, you often find the wood left of 
its natural colour, and, worse still, sometimes 
varnished or polished, so as to give it a smooth 
and light surface. One of these surfaces is 
close to the back of the plate, and unless the 
film is absolutely opake, the light which passes 



through at different angles in different parts 
must necessarily, afber impinging on this bri^t 
or light-colourod surface, become diffused in 
all directions. Youcannot now keep your de- 
veloper on long enough to get sufficient inten- 
sity; the shadows fog; and as soon as this 
begins, all further development only increases 
the difficulty of printing, without increasing 
the vigour or contrast of the picture one whit. 

To any amateur troubled with fogging or 
want of intensity, I would say, first look at 
your dark frame. If you have a light-coloured 
back to it, reflecting light in all directions, 
just lay a piece of black velvet over it, and 
then try a picture or two, and if your chemicals 
are not in fault, you will not be troubled with 
fog or want of contrast. 

But to return to developers. I am about to 
draw down a heavy censure upon my devoted 
head« lam going to askMembers to try back, 
and use an agent su^;ested long ago, but ap- 
parently now forgotten or neglected. It is 
sugar — simple loaf-sugar — and nothing more. 
I do not think it of much use to give fbr- 
mulse, as these must be varied to circum- 
stances ; but I may observe that I chiefly use 
a 15- or 20-grain solution of protosulphate of 
iron, with not less than 50 grains of loaf- 
sugar. No alcohol is required, and very little 
restraining add. In fact an old solution of 
protosulphisite of iron which has turned brown 
may be used where great intensity is not re- 
quired, for I find that acetic acid judiciously 
employed generally increases the intensity of 
detail. I have employed a definite compound 
known as the sacchaio-sulphate of iron ; but 
as the solution requires the addition of more 
sugar to make it slightly visdd, I prefer the 
simpler method of using protosulphate, and 
adding the quantity of sugar which I find by 
experiment to meet the condition of my bath 
and collodion. 

The solution may be used as an intensifier 
with a second dose of nitrate, and then no loss 
of half-tone. Sugar may be obtained any- 
where ; there is no danger or difficulty in the 
preparation ; and there is no uncertainty as to 
the restraining power of the agent employed, 
as appears to be the case with other sub- 
stances. 

Honey and treacle have also been suggested 
for a similar purpose, and will no doubt answer 
that purpose; but, from the fact that these 
compounds are not absolutely uniform in 
various samples, their use is not so convenient 
or certain as that of the simpler substance, the 
employment of which I advocate. 

Mr. HiSLOP exhibited some specimens of work- 
ing with the new developer. They were not, he 
said; so satisfactory as he could wisn, having been 
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taken in dark weather. The time of expoaim 
was twelve secondsi and thej were developed in 
iron and sugar. 

Mr. AiLAN said he was one of those who had 
been unsuccessful in the use of the gelatino-iron 
developer. He knew that other photographers 
had been successftil with it, and he had seen 
specimens of their work which quite removed all 
doubt that, under some circumstances, beautiful 
pictures might be produced by it ; but the want 
of uniformity of result made professional men 
leave it off. 

The Chaibman said the special point which 
Mr. Hislop had endeavoured to impress upon the 
minds of the Members was, that they possessed in 
an old agent, recommended many years ago, viz. 
sugar, an element which gave all the f advantages 
so much discussed in regard to the use of gela- 
tine. 

Mr. DuNMOBE exhibited some beautiful pic- 
tures developed with the gelatino-iron developer 
without any intensi^ring ; also a negative which 
had been cut in half, and one portion developed 
with ordinary iron, and the other with the gela- 
tino-iron developer. He remarked that for por- 
traiture, when a ^;ood light could be obtained, he 
thought the ordinary developer was to be pre- 
iferred. 

Mr. Mabtin, in support of the recommendation 
of Mr. Hislop to use sugar in the place of gela- 
tine, said he was desirous to remind the Members 
of one advantage not vet referred to which the 
former possessed, viz. definiteness of character as 
a ciystaiizable body. Gelatine, as was well known 
in commerce* existed in different hygro-metric 
conditions ; it would absorb moisture with great 
readiness, and in so far as it had a tendency to do 
that it was interior in value to sugar, which also 
crystallized regularly. He thought it should be 
the aim of photographers to employ as much as 
possible compounds of that character. By so 
doing many of the discrepancies which now 
existed in the results achieved by the same pro- 
cess would be avoided. 

Mr. BocKBTT referred to another formula which, 
he said, was anything but new, viz. ordinary pro- 
tosulphate of iron, glacial acetic acid, and glyce- 
rine. The results obtained Tvdth glycerine were 
very similar to those obtained with gelatine, and 
identical with those obtained by the use of sugar. 
He mentioned this because it seemed to him that, 
instead of finding out a new thing, they were 
going bock to the old. Certainly with glycerine 
CTeat intensity could be secured. Kecently ne had 
had put into nis hands a formula which consisted 
of gkcial acetic acid, formic acid, and glycerine, 
by which good results could be secured with little 
exposure; but even this, he thought, was not 
new. With regard to gelatine, he con^BSsed that the 
more he used it, whether it arose &om the in- 
fluence the cold weather had upon it or not he 
could not say, the less favourably was he disposed 
towards it. 

The Chaibman said clycerine was an agent he 
had frequentiy used, and ne found it had many of 
the advantages claimed for the general viscous 
developers; out it had this disadvantage, that it 
was decomposed by the slightest trace of free 
nitric acid ; and as this acid was frequently used 



in baths, and as in prolonged development tbere 
was nitric acid evolved by the silver thrown down, 
obstacles were j^resented to its use. With respect 
to formic acid, it had been mentioned repeatedly 
of late OS possessing special value in comiexion 
with the organico-iron developer, as tending to 
shorten the time of exposure, and also poducing 
greater delicacy. AsfarastheresultsproducedbyMi. 
Hislop and Mr. Dunmore in the charming pictures 
now exhibited mi^ht guide them, there was suffi- 
cient to justify all that had been said on behalf 
of each developer. The choice between them, 
therefore, must rest on other considerations than 
the excellence of results. Probablv, and that 
must be proved by practice, if it could be shown 
that the addition of sugar, in all cases, would pro- 
duce the same effect as gelatine, it would be the 
more desirable agent. It was a compound of 
more definite character, and was always moxe 
readily accessible ; and should experience prove 
that the result might be depended upon with 
equal certainty' and uniformity, it would have a 
decided advantage. 

Mr. Hislop having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Frank Haes lead a paper in which he 
gave the results of his experience in photo- 
graphing some of the animals in the Zodogical 
Gaxiienfi; — 

Photography in the Zoological Gardens, 

In laying before yon this evening an account 
of mishaps and misadventures I had in photo- 
graphing the second series of the wild and tame 
animals at the Zoological Gardens during the 
past summer, I am sure that I shall not be 
able to present anything new in a photogra- 
phic point of view. It was rather late in the 
season when I commenced working at the 
Gardens, in which, thanks to the kindness of 
the Society and its able officers, every possi- 
ble facility was, as before, afforded me. 

I was desirous of trying to photograph some 
of the horses at the Islington Horse Show, for 
which I had received the kind permission of 
the Secretary, and have now the pleasure of 
showing yon portraits of several of tiie winners 
of the prizes there, amongst others that of 
" Caractacus," who won ^e Derby in 1862, 
and who has for two years taken the first prize 
at Islington for racing stallions. These horses 
were very difiicult to photograph, for the con- 
fusion and excitement caused by the noise and 
the presence of so many persons, and horses of 
course, made these stallions very irritable. 
" Caractacus" was more troublesome than any ; 
for his groom, thinking he knew better than I 
did in what position I required the horse, 
would, just as the animal was quiet, jerk on 
the leading rein, and so startle and annoy this 
fine creature, that several times, after having 
everything quite ready for exposure, I had to 
snatch up the camera and run, as I saw on the 
ground glass a sort of phantasmagoria of the 
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liorse getting larger and larger. The owner 
of another prize horse, " Motlej," which I was 
Mudons to take, as being the onlj living stal- 
£on of the famous " Touchstone " breed, tried 
a still more novel way of inducing the animal 
to be quiet, by striking him on the nose with a 
ToU of paper which he had in his hand; of 
course the result was, as you may well imagine, 
an absolute failure, in spite of several* attempts 
and requests not to persist in this treatment. 
The celebrated American trotter " Shepherd " 
(F. Enapp) was much less trouble, and I soon 
had two negatives of him. The premises of 
the Agricultural Hall are certainly not adapted 
for photography, and the light is not sufficiently 
good for rapid working in such a densely- 
populated part of London ; besides which, the 
weather during the whole of the week was very 
unfavourable, as it rained almost every day. 

The Horse Show over, I removed to the 
Zoological Gardens. I worked with the^same 
lenses and camera as last time, using also the 
same collodion (Rouch's ordinary bromo-iodized) 
and the same formulae for the chemicals*;. but 
in one respect I had a great advantage. I 
last year used Smartt's tent, and, as you may 
perhaps remember, it was blown over on a 
windy day, when of course everything 'was 
broken, and the whole of a fine 88-oz. bath 
was sucked up by the earth. This year I used 
one of Messrs. Murray and Heath's' new tent 
boxes, which is here^ this evening, and which, 
as far as I can judge, is all that can be desired ; 
it contains everything except the tripods, and 
I have used it for hours exposed to the full 
rays of the sun, though of course this is not 
advisable. Not being satisfied last season with 
the Soehnee varnish, I this time used Thomas's 
— which is much harder — ^varnishing every 
negative twice, in the manner recommended 
by Mr. G. Wilson : I have found that the nc- 
^tives thus protected suffer less in printing 
from contact with the silver paper. 

I shall now proceed to describe the slides, 
^which I will take in their order from No. 1. 
The Chimpanzee, the late Miss Sarah, was not 
as good tempered as the Orang Outang, and I 
had a great deal of trouble in persuading her 
to be quiet ; however, by dint of perseverance, 
I succeeded in getting three negatives. 

To make my scries more complete, I now 
wanted a specimen of the Monkey tribe, and 
we tried several of the best-tempered ones in ' 
the collection ; but I was never more baffled 
in my life, for all these creatures had a decided 
objection to my taking a portrait of their fiices. 
They often allowed me to focus and put in the 
plate, and when just ready, rotmd would turn 
the monkey, giving me a very fine view of 
everything except what I desirod. In &ct, I 



had to give it up, but think I could manage a 
tame one, which was accustomed to be handled. 

The ruffled Lemur was very little trouble, 
but it does not make a nice picture, as the 
keeper was obliged to hold its head to keep it 
quiet. 

The next on the list, the Aye- Aye of Mada- 
gascar, is very rare and curious. Very few 
visitors to the Gardens see this, the only living 
specimen in Europe, as it is a nocturnal animal, 
^ere was no way of focussing it but by marks 
on the box in which it was placed for me ; be- 
cause if the lid had been opened, it would im- 
mediately have covered itself with its beautiftd 
bushy tail. When 'quite ready, the lid was 
suddenly lifted, and it was photographed be- 
fore it had time to think about the sudden 
glare of light in which it found itself. Although 
I tried several times, I only obtained one ne- 
gative ; all the others were^ useless. 

A very fine Bat, which hangs all day quietly 
in its cage, I purpo6ed|making my next sub- 
ject. With this intention it was removed into 
a birdcage, and left some^hours to become ac- 
customed to the change. I then prepared to 
photograph it, but was obliged to relinquish it, 
as the animal] was constantly dambering over 
the wires. 

The handsome clouded Tiger was my next ; 
and as I knew that at a regular time, any fine 
warm day, I^^should find him sunning himself 
on the branches in his enclosure, I did not 
need^ any particular precaution. This photo- 
graph, and several of the following ones, are 
much spoilt'from the effect of the bars, which 
are very small and close ; and the doors were 
so placed that they could not be opened, nei- 
ther was there room enough in the enclosure 
for me to go inside with the animals. 

The photograph of the Binturing is a failure, 
not from the animal moving, but from the 
bars. It is a sulky brute, and gave some 
hours* work, besides biting the keeper. 

The Esquimaux Dog was given to the Society 
by Lord Dundreary. It is said he is the only 
survivor of a number used in one of the Arctic 
exploring expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin. This ia a fine animal and of im- 
mense strength; his temper is none of the 
best. Coming from such a cold countiy, he did 
not care about our warm summer, and panted 
heavily. I made many attempts, and at last 
had to be satisfied with but an indifferent pic- 
ture. 

The Dingo looks in the photograph just like 
what it reehj is, a great cur. They are pow- 
erful animals, and a pest in Australia. When 
in the bush, I have heard their horrid yelling 
night after night. They hunt in packs, and 
are a great nuisance to the squatters. 
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The Batels must be well known to almost 
an visitors at tke Gaidens, as one of them is 
always walkings round a circle it has made for 
itself, and at a certain spot throws (in passing) 
a somersault, and then continues its peregri- 
nations. I have watched it for a long time, 
and it has never failed to go head over heeb 
with the greatest care at the same spot, just as 
if it were performing some important duty. 
These are not easy animals to handle, for they 
bite most severely. We trapped one into a 
cage, but without the stereoscope you cannot 
make out much of the details. The back is 
quite white, and the other part of the body 
black, aU of which increases the photographic 
difficulties. 

I may here remark Hiat it is somewhat sin- 
gular how few animals are of a colour favour- 
able for photography ; various shades of yellow 
and red seem to prevail ; and oven brightly- 
plumaged birds are but poorly rendered in the 
present state of our knowledge of this scien- 
tifio art. 

The next in my list is the Tasmanian Devil, 
and well he deserves his name, for a worse- 
tempered brute it would be difficult to find ; 
he came at us open-mouthed, and, notwith- 
standing repeated repulses, was always ready 
to charge. We had to be careful that he did 
not succeed in biting us, for he holds T\-ith 
bulldog tenacity. After tiring him well out, 
tiie keeper skilfully and quickly lifted him up 
on a hutch, on which he remained quiet long 
enough for my purpose. 

The Coypu B&t I shall only mention to say 
that here again the rails in front quite spoil 
my photograph, although the animal was 
quiet. 

The pretty little Prairie Dog, or Marmot, was 
an agreeable change, giving no trouble ; so I 
will pass it over for — 

The Leucoryx, a fine specimen of the ante- 
lope tribe, and, like all of this kijid, so restless 
and suspicious of any unusual sight, that it was 
oome time before it was even advisable to 
prepare a plate ; even the keeper despaired of 
ever having a picture of it. The great diffi- 
culty with ail these animals is, that they will face 
the camera and watch your every movement 
vntil attracted by something still more novel. 

In photographing' large animals it should 
always be remembered that a mere (so to say) 
elevation, or perfect side view, will never do 
justice to the real form ; and it is principally 
in the form that the great beauty of the lower 
order of animals is found; so it is always 
worth a great deal of tzouble to get the orea- 
tore to stand so as to show all four feet dis- 
tinctly ; this is easily seen by referring to the 
various steieogramB now before you. 



The Addax, another antelope, was not mack 
trouble. Not so, however, the common Gdot^ 
which is a young animal only lately anived 
here, and has not yet learnt all the wicked way^ 
of his predecessor, who was last summer sent 
to Holland in exchange for other animals I 
went into his enclosure, and, although he 
wanted to run all round it, three of us managed 
to gradually confine him in a comer. Wlulst 
engaged on this subject 1 was much annoyed 
by persons passing, who, seeing what 1 was 
doing, would stop, and either feed the Gnov or 
tease him with their sticks through the raila. 

The Blessbok was very troublesome, and as 
the particular ,part of its enclosure which it 
a^Sects is shaded by a tree, 1 found that 1 could 
do best by selecting a time when the sun was 
obscured. As you see him he is watchiog 
some leaves held by his keeper. 

The Goats now claim our attention, com- 
mencing vdth the Ibex, ^^'hich is a very fine 
specimen. He was chained up, as he has an 
unpleasant habit of butting very powerfully, 
although not so dangerous as the Markhow or 
Snake-eating Goat of India. This was an old 
favourite at the Gardens, where he lived about 
ten years. It is likely to be some time before 
the Society acquires another such fine speci- 
men, as they are as wary and as fleet as any 
known animal, and are only killed by the exM^ 
(ose of the greatest skill in stalking. Before 
cooking you have first to catch it, says the old 
proverb ; and never better illustrated than vitk 
our Mend here, for the keeper could not 
venture into his yard until he was fastened 
up ; for this purpose, it always wore a strong 
collar, and, when necessary to catch him, the 
keeper brought a handful of wheat and called 
him, having a heavy chain on the ground in 
readiness ; the knowing fellow would come, eat 
the com out of his hand, and watch, with one 
eye on the com and the other eye on the other 
hand, with which the keeper would endeavour 
to seize his beard. This, by the way, is » 
goat's weak point : always seize the beard if 
you want to master one. Very often this game 
would go on for an hour or more ; sometimes 
the keeper would succeed at once. As soon 
as he had the beard in his hand, the chain 
was fastened to the collar, all this being done 
through the bars ; he was then chained up, 
and my troubles were soon over. But to 
preliminary exercise did not do much to im- 
prove the hand for the requisite steadiness in 
working ; and, as I generally found the hott« 
the day the better the picture I could produce, 
you wiLL believe that after five hours daily of 
this hard work I was usually very tired. H it 
had not been £orthe annoyance and unfeeling 
interrnplion of the viaitois,. I should have bM 
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able to photograpb the Markhow in the same 
position as the next one, which is the Cretan 
Goat 

The Beer are almost as nervous as the An- 
telopes. The one now before you, the Por- 
mosan Deer, is a beautiful creature. I was 
anxious to take the splendid Axis Deer ; but 
it was impossible, as, if 1 had attempted to 
take the camera inside, there was every reason 
to believe that it would have leapt on the roof 
of the shed; and this could not be risked. 
Peron's Deer is not a very attractive animal. 
The next is rather a curiosity, being bom in 
the Gardens, and only four days old when I 
photographed the pretty timid thing. 
[To be oontmued.] 

A number of stereoscopic pictures of these 
animals were produced, and at the close of the 
sitting Mr. Haes exhibited a most interesting 
series of magic-lantern slides, which were very 
greatly admired. 

Messrs. Musilvy and^HEATH exhibited their 
improved box tent. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Hislop and to Mr. 
Haes were very cordially adopted, and the 
nomination of officers for the ensuing year 
took place. 

Mr. Barnett asked to be allowed to resign 
the office of Hon. Sec, having served the As- 
sociation for several years, and his health now 
being far from good. 

The Chairman said the Association could 
ill afford to lose the services of Mr. Bamett, 
and he suggested that an arrangement might 
bo made with one of the Members to render 
assistance to the Hon. Sec. in case of need. 

Mr. BocKETT kindly promised to act upon 
the suggestion, and with this understanding 
Mr. Bamett consented to retain office. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
A CoTTKcrL Meeting was held at 12, York Place 
Portman Square, the Right Honourable the 
Viscount Ranelagh in the Chair. . The Minutes 
of the last Meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, the following Members and Subscribers 
were proposed and elected : — 

Rev. J. R. Valpy. Miss Banks. 

Col. G. Halpin. H. Smith, Esq. 

Mr. J. C. Ryle. Joseph Guyton, Esq. 

E. WiUmot, Esq. John L. Riley, Esq. 

W. S. Shirras, Esq. J. A. Jobling, Esq. 

J. H. Sclater, Esq. F. P. Barlow, Esq. 

L. Ashbmra, Esq. Lord Clermont. 

W. Green, Esq. 

The Secretary then laid before the Meeting 
mouBted copies of all the prize piotmes, to- 



gether with the prij»8 for each. They con- 
sisted of eight silver goblets, six very laige 
and handsome albums with silver name- and 
inscription-plates, and seven similar albums of 
smaller size, maldng altogether upwards of 
seventy pounds' worth of prizes awarded for 
this year's pictures. The Council expressed 
their unqualified approval of the prizes, espe- 
cially the larger albums, which were muoh 
admired. 

The Secretary then read a long letter from 
Captain G.Bankart, drawing the attention of the 
Council to the inconvenience of calling for the 
Society^s negatives early in the summer, and 
suggesting that they should rather be called for 
in the autumn of the year, as much more con- 
venient to Members. It was, however, decided 
by the Meeting, after a discussion which occu- 
pied a considerable time, in which Captain 
Bankart's arguments were carefully weighed, 
that whilst admitting that there were many 
serious inconveniences attending the present 
arrangements, still more would result from the 
change recommended, owing to the great diffi- 
culty of printing from the negatives during 
the winter months; the Secretary moreover 
stated that already Captain Bankart's wishes 
were met halfway, as although the negatives 
were asked for by the Ist of June, the list 
was in reality kept open until the end of July. 
The Secretary was directed to reply to Captain 
Bankart in accordance with the decision of tho 
Council. 

The Secretary then laid before the Meeting 
the certificates of honourable mention which 
had been awarded, and they were signed by 
the Chairman. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

A. J. Melhuish, Hon, Sec. 

A Method of constructing a cheap and effectual 
Washing -Apparatits for Pnnts, By E. 

DUXMOEE- 

A METHOD for thoroughly washing prints, easily 
constructed and of little expense, adapted for 
photographers having a limited number of 
prints or a small supply of water, the follow- 
ing construction is designed : — 

The materials required are, a few pieccB 
of board, nails, glass, india-rubber tubing, 
galvanized- wire netting, and shellac vamisk. 
Two pieces of board. A, A, are joined firmly at 
the top and bottom by cross bars, B B, B B. 
Strips of wood, C, C, C, C, are futened at in- 
tervals upon the inside of the boards A, A, to 
form supports for the wooden dishes D, D, D,Dy 
which are made of wood, with strips of the 
same nailed round the edges of the upper sur- 
face, and varnished water-tight by the shellac 
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yanufihy and about 2 inches deep ; each dish 
is connected with the one below it by means of 
a glass tube, bent to form a siphon, E, E, E, E. 
On the bottom of each dish a piece of the gal- 
vanized- wire netting is placed, a little curved 
upwards, in the centre. 

The modtAS operandi is, first, to connect the 
elastic tube, F, with the water-tap, and the 
lower one, G, with the drain, or wherever the 
waste 13 required to be conducted. This being 
done, fill each dish with water, and place the 
prints to be washed above the wire net in 
each dish ; see that the siphons act properly, 
then turn on the water. The wire net will 
prevent the prints sticking to the sides or 
bottom of the dish, and the siphon will remove 
the contaminated water from under the prints, 
securing a current of fresh water through the 
whole series of dishes. It will be seen upon 
referring to the diagram that the lowest ^h 




is deeper than the others, and the siphon passes 
through the side, into which it is cemented ; 
this is merely for the sake of avoiding wet and 
dirt in the place where it may be used. The 
size and number of the dishes may be varied at 
pleasure, each being independent of the other. 
The current of water can, of course, be regu- 
lated by the size of the siphons, which, it is 
needless to remark, must be of exactly the 
Bame size, the supply of water from the tap 
being kept equal to the discharge frx)m the 
waste-pipe. When once started, it requires 
no attention until the operation of washing 
has been continued sufficiently long, the wire 
preventing the prints sticking, or the siphons 
from being clogged, &c. 



On the behaviour of Iodide of Silver when ex- 
posed to light either alone or in contact wik 
an aqueous solution of Nitrate of Silver, or 
with one of Ferrocyanide of Potassium, By 
Dr. W. Reissig. 
The more important results of the investiga- 
tion made on this subject are as follows :— 

1. An absolutely pure iodide of silver miy 
be prepared by dissolving the compound which 
has been precipitated from iodide of potassium, 
and which contains traces of chlorine and bro- 
mine, in excess of a concentrated Bolation of 
iodide of potassium free from iodic acid, re- 
precipitation of this solution by much water, 
and copious washing. 

2. Pure iodide of silver is not chemicaUy 
changed by Ught ; yet the compound in an ei- 
ceedingly fine state of division does undergo a 
molecular change, when (in a layer of collo- 
dion) it is exposed for a lengthened time. 
Thermal influences predominate in this case. 

3. A remarkable deportment is exhibited by 
the iodide of silver, which is produced hv the 
direct union of metallic silver and iodine, when 
the former, in an exceedingly fine state of divi- 
sion, is in a layer of collodion upon a glass 
plate. 

K the metallic silver in such a layer is not 
completely changed into iodide of silver, that 
is there is metallic silver along with AgL by 
continuous exposure of such a plate under a 
negative a visible picture is obtained withoat 
further treatment; with a shorter exposure 
the invisible impression may be rendered visible 
by mercurial vapours just as in the daguerreo- 
type process. 

The formation of these pictures (Agl) might 
be explained by supposing that iodide of silver, 
when exposed in contact with metallic silver, 
separates iodine, which is taken up by silver 
while Agj^I is formed. 

A glass plate coated with metallic silvtr 
contained in collodion, the silver of which is 
completely changed into iodide of silver by a 
concentrated solution of iodine in iodide d 
potassium, exhibits, on lengthened exposure, 
luminous impressions resulting from molecular 
changes. A separation of iodine could only be 
seen in one case, in which castor oil was added 
to the collodion. 

4. K an aqueous solution of absolutely pui« 
nitrate of silver is exposed to the light it ex- 
hibits no chemical change whatever, either ii 
dilute or concentrated solutions, contrary to 
what is maintained by some authors. 

5. If a collodion plate impregnated witli 
iodide of silver is kept moist under a siljef 
solution, which is not too moist (containing 
5-10 p. c), and is exposed to the light for * 
sufficient length of time, by the aid of an ob- 
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ject-glass a distinct visible image appears, as I 
observed for the first time. 

6. If pure (vid. sup.) iodide of silver is con- 
tinuously exposed under dilute solutions of 
AgO NOj (about 8-12 p. c.) iodine is separated, 
wbicb precipitates iodide of silver, while nitric 
acid and oxygen are set free. Iodic acid is 
not formed in this process. The iodide of 
silver acted upon by light is changed into a 
lower compound of iodine and silver — in Agj,I, 
probably. Free metallic silver could not be 
detected in it. It agrees in all its properties 
with the compound which, as Dr. Vogel has 
shown, is obtained when iodide of potassium 
acts on chloride of siher. 

7. On a short exposure of Ag I under the 
above conditions a chemical decomposition is 
not perceptible, although highly probable. 

8. Exposed under a completely saturated 
solution of AgO NO^, Agl separates a reddish 
substance extremely like iodine. This body is 
probably a periodide of silver. 

Brought in contact with water or aqueous 
solutions, it at once separates iodine, which 
immediately precipitates yellow iodide of silver, 
with liberation of nitric acid from the adhe- 
rent nitrate of silver. Exposed to direct sun- 
light under the solution of nitrate of silver, it 
decomposes this solution, forming yellow iodide 
of silver, nitric acid, and oxygen ; in difiused 
light no change ensues. 

9. If pure iodide of silver is exposed under 
a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, an 
almost immediate separation of iodine ensues; 
for, on the one hand, iodide of silver, on the 
other iodide of potassium and ferrocyanide of 
potassium are formed. 

10. The action of light on a collodion -iodide- 
of-silver plate which is covered by solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium, is manifested by an 
imago which appears more or less rapidly, ac- 
cording to the intensity of the light, and which, 
for practical photographic purposes, affords a 
comparative measiu-e of the intensity of light. 
In like manner, after a very short exposure of a 
plate prepared as above described, negatives 
may be prepared, if the ferrocyanide is removed 
from the plate, and a solution of nitrate of 
silver, or of nitrate of silver mixed with sul- 
phate of iron, or with pyrogallic acid, is poured 
on the plate. — Proceedings of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Vienna, Dec. 7, 1865. 

THE EXETER GEAPHIC SOCIETY. 
On Photographic Portraiture, By Dr. Scott. 
[Continued from p. 250.] 
Chm next point is the distortion of the fea- 
tures. A very common error even in photo- 
graphic portraits is that the prominent fea- 



tures, such as the nose, the lips, the chin, and 
the hands and feet, are out of all proportion to 
the other parts of the figure, they are larger 
than they should be : this distortion is chiefly 
produced by a desire to get larger pictures 
combined with the want of a proper apprecia- 
tioa of the powers of the lens. There is always 
a desire in sitters to have their portrait as large 
as possible, and it is when we see portraits 
taken lai^e that we have the greatest faults as 
respects the distortion of the image. The truth 
is, when we focus a face in the camera, we are 
only mathematically correct for one plane of 
that face, whereas you know that no face is a 
plane. If we focus for the eyes, the nose will 
be in front, and the ears behind our true focus, 
and both therefore will be untnic, or suffer 
from distortion. As we augment the size of 
our pictures we make these errors more appa- 
rent, till we see in some large heads, visages 
that hardly appear human. 

In taking photographs, the first requisite of 
a successful picture is perfect stillness. Unless 
we have this we get a confused mass of mean- 
ingless shadow. But living objects have always 
great difficulty in remaining perfectly still for 
any length of time, and, indeed, before people 
were required to sit for their portraits they 
hardly knew what perfect stillness meant. To 
get this stillness then is the first object, but to 
get this the sitting must be very short, and to 
get our portrait in a short sitting we must have 
a rapid action with our chemicals, and a lens 
of a short focus. Now a short focussed lens is 
only another word for a small picture, for the 
size of the field which the lens will cover satis- 
factorily, is in proportion to its focal length; and 
the proportion which the one bears to the other 
is about that of six to ten, or, in other words, 
a lens with a focus of ten inches will cover a 
field of six inches square. But ten inches is a 
long focus for portraiture, the length of focus 
here seldom being for them four or five inches, 
which you see will give you a picture not very 
large. To get rapid action also and increased 
size, we bring the sitter near to the lens, which 
is another means of increasing the distortion 
of the image to a very considerable extent. 
Hunt says ''for portraiture and all purposes 
requiring great distinctness of outline and ra- 
pidity of operation, two achromatic lenses are 
usually employed. By this arrangement the 
focal distance is diminished, and the image 
much reduced in size," but even then, he adds, 
" though the distortion is not so much as has 
been occasionally represented, it may, by care- 
ful examination, be discovered in the finest 
photographic portraits to a greater or less ex- 
tent." Let not then those who seek to have 
portraits by this method require them of a lai^ 
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axe. The lai^er they are taken they will be 
.generally found to be lesa satiBfiactory. 

Our next oonBideration -will be to look at 
them aa works of art, and here perhaps, we 
have the most cause for complaint, inasmuch 
as we seldom look at a portrait, where picto- 
zial effect is attempted, that we do not find 
violations of well-established principles of art. 
It is from there being little or no artistic effect 
attempted in vignettes, that we find them so 
£requently the most agreeable pictures, and as 
it is easier to get a good and satislactory vig- 
nette than to get a good fiill-lcngth portrait in 
photography, it would be perhaps desirable that 
this kind of portrait should be preferred. In a 
Burface so small as that of a carte de visite, the 
mere treatment of features is not of great im- 
portance. It is in the composition of the jnc- 
tiire, or the collocation of the several objects in 
the work both relating to each other and with 
respect to the whole, that the chief faults of 
photographs are to be found. These errors 
are seen not only in the size and distribution 
of the masses, but also in the want of chiaro- 
scuro, so important in giving life and vigour to 
pictures which have mere light and shade to 
depend upon ,and in the entire want of subor- 
dination amongst the different parts. In a 
photographic portrait the chief object to be 
given, and to which all others ought to be sub- 
servient, is the face ; there we ought to con- 
centrate all our interest, and place it, of course, 
in the most agreeable light and shade. Its 
being near to or far from the top of the picture 
wiU give the sitter height or shortness, and 
this ought to be always attended to, if we are 
desirous of giving a good impress of our subject 
as a whole. Then we shoidd allow no object 
to be introduced that is likely to interfere with 
this height ; such objects as give lines crossing 
the figure directly at right angles, such as that 
stock piece of photographic furniture, a balcony. 
I never see this balcony but it reminds me of a 
story of a sign-painter, who, though his range 
of subjects was limited, yet excelled in paint- 
ing one thing, viz., a red lion. Whenever he 
was sent to paint a sign, whatever the landlord 
or his better half proposed, the artist was sure 
to talk them round to a red lion. This was 
the true sign for a British landlord to have ; 
«K) it is with the photographs. 

A portrait itself is something sentimental. 
It is often a love-gift; and what so suggestive 
flf moonUght nights, soft si^hs, sentimental 
serenades, and stolen kisses, as a balcony ? So 
we have a balcony in all possible forms, and 
imder aU possible oondxtions. 

Another object whieh constantly meets our 
«ye is a Greek column, or something that is 
intended for such ; this is introduced into all 



manner of interiors, for what porposes one eao- 
not possibly imagine, or to what particukr 
order it belongs it is difficult to tell ; per- 
haps some of our architectural friends mi^ 
tell. Then the high backed, prafosely caired 
chair is another piece of furniture in great re- 
quest, and these chairs show their legs to sudi 
an extent, and with such ostentatious ob?tru- 
siveness, that one gets ix) feel with the ALieri- 
can ladies, the indelicacy of the exposure, and 
feels tempted to have the artist prosecuUdfor 
indecency. In fact, it often becomes a ques- 
tion, whether or not the artist intended to gire 
the portraits of balconies, columns, and tkir- 
Icgs, the sitter being merely an auxiliary, so 
prominent are these made, thus violatin;: en- 
tirely that subordination of parts to wkich I 
have already alluded as being a necessary Ma- 
ture in good artistic composition. The mistake 
appears to be that many persons think it possi- 
ble to make a picture more pleasing and im- 
pressive by filling it with beautiful object^, but 
this is not the case ; the truth is that sucb a 
mode destroys the effect of a picture. \Vcre 
the materials of twenty pictures crammed int) 
one, it would entirely fail in producing an? 
great impression as a whole, because the valiie 
of the separate parts distracts and divides the 
attention, till at last it can hardly feel affect*!^ 
by any. This is true in aU art, and how mudi 
more so is it in a photograph of the kind we ai? 
speaking of, will be easily felt when we only jil4 
consider the smaUness of our surface and the 
limitation of our materials. The truth i*, ^ 
the less extraneous matter put into a pcutsit 
of this kind the better ; a plain- back-ground of 
good tint, leaving the head to depend upffl 
itself, will be far oftener a successful portriit 
than when it is to be helped by such auxiliaries 
as bookcases, pillars, balconies, or high-batked 
chairs, carved though they be ever so eklKh 
rately. 

There is another point of composition besides 
the distribution of the objects introduecd, oc 
which depends very much the effect, pleasing 
or otherwise, which a picture produces, and 
that is its light and shade. And here we ^< 
very little successful ti-eatment in photographic 
portraiture. It is from the due amount and 
proper distribution of light being of so xm^ 
importance in producing a pleasing picture that 
the dress of the sitter, chemically considered, 
should be so carefully selected, and vlmh I 
have referred to in the earher portion of fflj 
paper : becanre, however carefaUy a man may 
arrange his sitter, and however good the com- 
position may be in light and shade, when the 
natural colour of the dothes are viewed, itiJ 
quite anotiier thing as to how " they may ««"» 
out" in tho picture. Say we have a black eo«t 
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and grey trowsei9*oii a man; these make not 
a bad combination in tiie natural colours, the 
HghtB of the coat go into the shades of the 
trowsers, while the mass of the latter gives ua 
a good mass of middle tint, and hence we have 
a breadth of effect that produces a pleasing 
oneness in the whole. But does this come out 
so under the lens? Certainly not, especially 
when we are to consider the chemical action 
required for the face. We get the coat of dead 
bkck surface without texture at all, and the 
trowsers almost white, especially if the grey 
has an excess of bluish tinge ; hence we have 
a violent contrast, leaving all the lines of each 
hard and cutting, and the mass of light gene- 
rally overpowering the face altogether. The 
mass of dark, as far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, should be kept toward the bottom of the 
picture. It should gradually creep down on one 
side, perhaps at the back of the figure is best, 
and massing itself towards the lower part of the 
sitter, place the feet and legs in such shadow 
as will prevent them appearing so defined as if 
they were carved in mahogany. This arrange- 
ment, however, no doubt may bo varied with 
good effect, and it is the duty of the artist to so 
study his art, as to become acquainted with all 
the varieties of light and shade that may be 
advantageously introduced. The background 
should be of an even tint, and lighter towards 
the top. A curtain is often seen hanging down 
one side, and this is not a bad arrangement if 
all pattern be destroyed and no hard outline 
allowed to form a long line against the back- 
ground ; it may also be made useful in bringing 
the figure into the background, to prevent the 
hardness, when all the outline is distinctly 
traceable. You never see a picture from the 
easel of a great master where every part of the 
figure stands forth in marked outline from the 
background. The tnitli is, that by such a plan 
you cannot get roundness, not even when colour 
is used ; when a picture is painted in such a 
manner it looks like a ii<^ro cut out in paper 
and stuck on to the background, and such an 
effect is very often visible in photographs, arising 
from the treatment we complain of. Again, 
the spottiness produced by white handkerchiefs, 
collars, cuffs, «kc., is an evil of the worst kind, 
and prevents entirely any fine artistic feeling 
getting into the picmre. We have very little 
room indeed in a carte^e^visite portrait to do 
more than give a pleasing and simple impress 
of our sitter, and the quieter we keep our pic- 
ture in every respect the better, and I believe 
we can only do so by endeavouring as much as 
possible to avoid the errors I have spoken of — 
we avoid them entirely in vignettes, and here 
we never get anything that is painful or dis- 
agreeable to the best educated artistic eye, if 



we avoid making tiiem ao large aa to give tha 
features distorted. I have now noticed, as fax 
as time and the occasion permit, the chief faolta 
I have to find with photographic portraits, and 
I have not brought forward these shortcomings 
of photographers in a fault-finding spirit, but 
because I feel that if sitters had some better 
knowledge themselves of the capabilities and 
the limits of the art, they would not be so de- 
sirous of seeking &om photographs what cannot 
be satisfactorily given, but content themselves 
with what the art can bestow both to their 
own satisfaction and the credit of the operator. 
One consolation however remains that applies 
even to the worst representations of a sitter, 
the deformities will not be perpetuated through 
all time, nor indeed for any long period, from 
ten to twenty years will see the end of most of 
them ; for further experience has only con- 
vinced me more and more that what I stated 
years ago before this society is true, that pho- 
tographs as at present taken will fade, and that 
after ten years signs of decay are generally too 
apparent. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which 
several members spoke to the fact of photo- 
graphs fading away after having been kept ten 
yeai-s or more, and one or two members men- 
tioned that photographs in their possession for 
that period were now as clear as they were 
when first purchased. 

To Dr. Scott a cordial vote of thanks for his 
able paper was accorded. 

On the Importance of Art-culture to PhotO'^ 
graphers. By VALExriNE Blanchabd. 
[Continued from p. 248.] 
Now the distinctive features in each of the 
two pictures we have named, and which con- 
stitute the main force, and give to each the 
greatest power, are due to the right use of the 
art-know?edge acquired by the artists we have 
mentioned. Now hear what a thoughtful wri- 
ter has said on subjects strictly bearing on our 
present remarks. Ruskin says, "Great art 
dwells on all that is beautiful ; but false art 
omits or changes all that is ugly. Groat art 
accepts Nature as she is, but directs the eyes 
and thoughts to what is most perfect in her ; 
false art saves itself the trouble of selection by 
removing or altering whatever it thinks objec- 
tionable ; the evil results of which proceeding 
are twofold. First, that beauty deprived of 
its proper foils and adjuncts ceases to be enjoyed 
as beauty, just as light deprived of all shadow 
ceases to be enjoyed as light. A white canvas 
cannot produce an effect of sunshine ; the 
painter must darken it in some places before he 
can make it look luminous in others ; nor can 
an uninterrupted sacoession of beauty produce 
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the true effect of beanty ; it must be foiled by 
inferiority before its own power can be deve- 
loped. Nature has, for the most part, mingled 
her inferior and noble elements as she mingles 
sunshine and shade, giving due use and influ- 
ence to both ; and the painter who chooses to 
remove shadow perishes in the burning desert 
he has created. The truly high and beautiful 
art of AngeHco is continually refreshed and 
strengthened by his frank portraiture of the 
most ordinary features of his brother monks, 
and of the recorded peculiarities of ungainly 
sanctity; but the modem German and Raphae- 
lesque schools lose all honour and nobleness in 
barber-like admiration of handsome faces, and 
have in fact no real faith except in straight 
noses and curled hair. Paul Veronese opposes 
the dwarf to the soldier, and the negress to the 
queen. Shakespeare places Caliban beside Mi- 
randa, and Antolycus beside Perdita ; but the 
vulgar idealist withdraws his beauty to the 
safety of the saloon, and his innocence to the 
seclusion of the cloister; he pretends he does 
this in delicacy of choice and purity of senti- 
ment, while in truth he has neither courage to 
front the monster, nor wit enough to furnish 
the knave." 

I do think that the time has arrived when 
photographers would do well to put aside 
for a time processes, and carefully study the 
writings and works of painters and art writers ; 
for that little has been done in this direction, 
except by the few, is at once apparent on an 
examination of the mass of photographic pro- 
ductions ; and the chief characteristic which 
strikes the eye on looking over a number of 
photographs, especially if they be portraits, is 
the almost general absence of taste which they 
display. Now imdoubtedly if photographers 
were carefully to study the writings of such 
men as Ruskin, Burnet, Twining, Leslie, and 
others, there would be opened up to them a 
new field of thought which would at once 
bring forth fruit in their photographic produc- 
tions. 

Twining, on the subject of art-knowledge, 
in his preface says, •* Writers on art who do 
not confine their views to one particular school 
or country, but admit its influence as cultivated 
by diflerent nations, may sometimes contribute 
effectually to dispel prejudiced, exclusive, and 
one-sided ideas; for the more art is generalized, 
the less likely is it to fall into a condition of 
self-sufficiency which discovers beauties in that 
method only of interpreting nature to which 
the eye has been long accustomed, and the 
mind gradually trained. Its influence will ever 
became more beneficial in proportion to the 
extent to which it diffuses kindred tastes and 
feelings among various nations. 



** Doubts have been oontnually raised as to 
the expediency of rules and principles as ap- 
plied to art; but have those who entertain 
such doubts well considered if there be any 
cases at all to which rules may be applied, and 
if so, to what extent they may be made avail- 
able ? Let the question be entered into, and 
precise limits assigned to the use or with- 
holding of rule, and I believe that few minds 
at all conversant with art would maintain 
any further doubts as to the utility, and in- 
deed the occasional necessity, of guiding prin- 
ciples. Even in science, pmctice is sometimes 
placed by the ignorant above theoty, because 
practice realizes the immediate and visible re- 
sult; but without theory, without the first 
application of the principles of force and mo- 
tion, what would practical skill have to act 
upon, and what results could the greatest 
manual dexterity produce? Very different, 
however, are the limits assignable to theory in 
mechanical sciences and in art. Rules, as it 
has been generally admitted, are no substitutes 
for genius. They would never have produced 
the * Galatea,' the 'Transfiguration,' or the 

* School of Athens.' ♦ * ♦ ♦ Theory, 
indeed, would be worse than useless in the art 
of painting were it to daim as its special 
office to rule inspired thought, and to assert 
principles of grace in the hvely creations of 
fancy. Its advantages are chiefly shown in 
correcting errors, and in chastening the pro- 
ductions of those who want penetration and 
experience necessary to proceed unguided. A 
more extended knowledge of the principles on 
which art is founded might not add many to 
the best of the yearly productions of our artists, 
though it might diminish immensely the num- 
ber of the iirferior ones. ♦♦♦♦♦• 
What do we perceive if we examine the usual 
course of the progress made by any individual 
in art ? From the earliest (I may say infan- 
tine) attempts at drawing we may trace a 
change in the ideas entertained with regard to 
imitation, which is conmiensurate with the pro- 
gress of the performer, and which cert^only 
cannot be due to the exercise of the hand alone. 
The child and the uninstructed in art seem 
alike to consider it of the greatest importance 
to omit nothing which they are able to see. 
Continuity of formappears to them a point of 
first necessity. A boundary Hue, studiously 
even an unbroken, of an object so situated as 
to afford the fullest view, is deemed the best 
and most natural expression of it. ♦ ♦ • 

♦ ♦ ♦ The third stage in art is that in 
which sentiment and feelmg are the predomi- 
nating principles. An ingenuous love for the 
beautiful in Nature here supersedes the hap- 
piest results of tuition ; and the work of art 
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which BO overflows with the sentiment infdsed 
into it, that the spectator becomes a necessary 
sharer in those emotions, is raised to the most 
honourable station. But it is in this most de- 
licate period of the art that those resources 
which are the result of long experience and 
practice are most required. Their deficiency 
causes the language of inspiration to be intel- 
ligible to the performer only, and their neglect 
converts the brightest images of the fancy into 
wild and disconnected abortions." 



The History of Alkaline Development, 

The following letter from Mr. T. M. Leahy* 
addressed to the editors of the 'British Journal,' 
gives the writer's account of his discovery of 
tiie alkaline method of development. It will 
be seen that the opinion we have always main- 
tained, that Mr. Leahy was Hiejirst discoverer 
of this process, is correct. 

To the Editors. 

Gentleken, — ^I was rather surprised at the 
contents of a leading article in your issue of 
27th October last, entitled "Alkaline Develop- 
ment : some Facts in its History,'^ and which I 
must take the liberty of saying does not pre- 
sent an accurate statement of the facts. In 
that article you claim for the late Mr. Glover 
and Major Kussell the discovery of alkaline 
desrelopment, and after pronouncing judgment 
against my claims, declare judicially ''that 
Mr. Leahy and his friends are out of court." 

As I cannot allow that decision to pass un- 
questioned, permit me to say that the develop- 
ment of the pictures on tannin plates, which 
Mr. Glover noticed, occurred in mere excep- 
tional cases, and could not be relied on as a 
certain method, as is proved by the fact that 
fuming with ammonia, both before and after 
exposure, was extensively practised in Ame- 
rica long before Mr. Glover's experiments, 
and, if development was a necessary conse- 
quence of fuming after exposure, it could not 
fail of being noticed and turned to account 
long previously. I maintain (as an essential 
condition to the success of the process, and 
this Mr. Glover seems not to have discovered) 
that unless moisture be present no develop- 
ment will take place ; consequently, by adopt- 
ing Mr. Glover's method, fuming would in 
Buch a case be only a chance sort of develop- 
ment, depending on the hygrometric condition 
of the collodion film. The distinction here is, 
that while his method was uncertain in its re- 
sult, my mode with solution of ammonia should 
always succeed. So much for Mr. Glover. 

Now, as to Major EusseU : I cannot under- 
stand why you put his claim before mine ; for. 



in my opinion, his method can hardly be styled 
alkaline development at all, for pyrogallic acid 
will develope a picture on a dry plate (no 
matter how prepared) without the addition of 
ammonia, which merely accelerates the action 
of the pyrogallic acid. You might as well say 
that M. Claudet was the discoverer of pyro- 
gallic acid development, because he found that 
its action was improved by the addition of 
formic acid. 

My letter to the editor of the ' Photographic 
News ' on the subject of ammonia development, 
was written and posted on the 23rd October, 
1862 ; the editor stated it was in type on the 
31 st October, and it was published in that 
journal on the 7th November, 1862. It was 
not an echo, as you say, of Mr. Glover's com- 
munication, for at that time I had never seen 
nor heard of his pubhshed letter, and it has 
since appeared that his mode of development 
was not identical with either mine or Major 
Eussell's. 

Major Eussell's account of his discovery 
(which must, strictly speaking, be called a mo- 
dified pyrogallic-acid development) was pub- 
lished on the 15th November, 1862, fifteen 
days after my communication was acknow- 
ledged to be in type, and eight days after mine 
was before the public. In ^e face of this fact 
how can you state that Major Eussell's " dis- 
covery" was the next step to Mr. Glover's, or 
that the discovery of the developing property 
of liquid ammonia was due to him? 

Again, in a letter dated 16th December, 

1862, and published in the ' Photographic 
News ' on the 2nd of January, 1863, 1 showed 
that ammonia^ with the addition of tannin, 
would develope a picture on a dry plate pre- 
pared by any process, and that ammonia atone 
would have no effect on dry plates other than 
tannin ones ; so that up to that period (with 
the exception of Mr. Glover's experiments) I 
must be considered (as far as published ac- 
counts establish the fact) to bo the only one 
who did really follow up the subject of alka- 
line development, properly so called. 

As to the development by aid of carbonate of 
soda, of which you give the credit of discovery 
to Mr. Sutton, by your own showing his me- 
thod of using it was published in September 

1863. I beg to repeat, what I have already 
stated in a letter published in your Journal on 
the 23rd December, 1864, that I had men- 
tioned the developing properties of carbonate 
of soda on tannin plates, and in combinatioiL 
with tannin upon any dry plate, in the before- 
mentioned letter, published in the ' Photogra- 
phic News ' on the 2nd January, 1863, seven 
TMnths before Mr. Sutton made his so-called 
discovery. Mr. Sutton's developer was only 
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another modi£catioii of the pyrogallic-acid 
method, and to which my commtmication, as 
to the developing "property of soda in combi- 
Bation with tannin, would be an indication. 

Yonr correspondent, *' Georges,*' must be a 
Tery careless or a very recent reader of photo- 
graphic journals, when he says that he never 
heard of my name in connexion with alkaline 
development until the last few months. 

I cannot help saying it appears to me that 
from the very first * The British Journal of 
Photography' has strenuously endeavoured to 
.put my just claims to the discovery of alkaline 
•development in the shade, from what cause I 
know not, unless it arise from a wish to oon- 
&ie the merit of it (if possible) to its own con- 
tributors. 

The cause of my not noticing this matter 
sooner is that, being some time absent from 
home, I did not see the photographic journals 
for the last three or four months until yester- 
day. Requesting, as a matter of fair play, the 
insertion of this letter in your Journal at your 
earliest convenience. TuojiiB M. Leahy. 



RE^TLEW. 
The British Journal Photographic Alwanac, 
Edited by J. Trail Taylob- H. Green- 
wood, 2 York Btreet. 
The present number of the * Photographor's 
Daily Companion ' has been issued this year 
under an improved form and with additional 
recommendations. Besides the calendar and 
the usual information respecting the different 
photographic societies, it contains a very ample 
list of the officers and councils of various other 
scientific societies, whose pursuks are of an 
allied nature to our own art. 

A summary of events of the past year is 
followed by some highly valuable papers on 
photographic processes. " The CoUodio- Albu- 
men, or Taupenot's Process," by H. Petschler, 
photographers who require the aid of dry 
plates will do well to study in conjunction 
with the « FothergiU Process," by W. Ackland. 
Each has its peculiar merits ; and we believe 
that, by an adherence to the rules laid down, 
a satisfactory degree of result must follow, 
and prove to them far more agreeable than re- 
lying on ever-varying experiments with the 
tannin process, to which, represented as excel- 
lent and almost perfect one month, the next 
we are assured that certain other requisites are 
needful in order to obtain satisfiictory results. 
•** The Collodio-Bromide, or Silver Process, 
-Without a titrate Bath," by Mr. B. J. 8ayce,i8 
ftOly detailed, as are also the Malt Process, 
ihfi Ivorytype, the Ebeneum, the Calotype, and 
others. We believe still fhat the old Calotype 
nrocess is destined to be fully revived, and 



that it contains, under careful manipulation, 
certainty of success, combined with a facility 
of operation and a portabiKty in use which are 
very pleasant to those who have toiled in vain 
to secure pictures under more complicated ar- 
rangements. 

On the optics of photography Mr. Shadbolt 
again appears before the public. 

"The various Proeesses of Printing," wet 
given in detail. " Some Observations on Pho- 
tography in the Field,'* must be read with 
attention. 

A carefully condensed history of pre-jour- 
nalistic photography, taken from the Patent- 
Office records, together with a collection cf 
useful tables of weights and measures, com- 
pletes one of the most useful volumes we 
have ever perused. 



Litemational ExJiibition of Portugal. — ^This 
Exhibition, held at Oporto, was closed with 
great ceremony by the King in person early 
this month. Medals were awarded, but much 
more sparingly than has been usual at Exhi- 
bitions of this kind, thus enhancing their 
value to a great extent. We are glad to find 
that a medal has been gained by an Englishman 
in the photographic department, and has been 
awarded to Mr. Netten^Ue Briggs, of Leaming- 
ton, who succeeded to the business of Mr. H. 
P. Eobinson. 

Compliment to Photograph f/. — We learn with 
pleasure that the Hobart College and Genoa 
Medical College, New York, have just con- 
ferred on our esteemed confrere, Mr. WharLon 
Simpson, the honorary degree of MA. This 
honour to photography, which is as well de- 
served as it was quite unsought, will be, we 
doubt hot, appreciated by our readers, as few 
Members of the Society have contributed more 
liberally to the advancement of the art than 
G. Wharton Simpson, M.A. 

French International Exhibition, 1867. — ^Wo 
especially call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that the last day in this monlh 
is the last day for making application for 
space, and should this be neglected, in all 
probability disappointment will ensue to the 
applicant. We know that the demands for room 
are nnprecedentedly numerous. 

Notice. — ^With the next Number will be 
issued the index and title-page of the present 
volume, with a corrected Hst of the OffieeErs, 
Council, and Members of the Society, together 
with the Eules. 



6ome GoErrespondents shntt receive an early 
aooBwor by letter. 
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Exhibition at, 86. 
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ductions, 64, 100. 
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Blanchard, Mr. Valentine, on the importance of 
art-culture to photographers, 247, 269. 

Bockett, Mr. X, on binary photographs, 44. 

, d., 70, 168, 16^287,238^m 



Bocketty Mr. J., on the ferro-gelatine developer, 

214. 
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Box-tent, exhibition of a new, 86. 
, the landscape photographer's manipulating, 

110. 
Breese's, Mr., beautiful transparencies, 188. 
Brewster, Sir David, exhibited interesting photo- 

^ph of Warwick Gastie, 64. 
Bngands, a photographer captured by, 99. 
Brinkoff 's, Mr., photographic paper, 203. 
British Association, the, 141. 
Bromide of silver, action of osone upon, 46. 
Brown, Mr., d,, 84. 

Buigess, Mr., inventor of the ebumenm prooes8,74. 
Bumin^-in process, the, 174. 
Bumt-m photographs in china and glass, 173. . 
Burr, Mr. T., on the application of photography to 

the continuous self-registration ot magnetic and 

meteorological phenomena, as practised at the 
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Callaghan, Mr., exhibition by. of photographs taken 
by Steinheil's patent periakop, 204, 241. 

Cam^a, on the portrait-, 12. 

elide, improved, 68. 

Cameron's, Mrs., pictures, 161. 

Campbell, Mr. J. F., on how to print enlarged 
positives without the sun's direct ravs, 71. 

Carbon printing, 46, 72, 96, 160, 188, 201, 202, 
206. 

prints produced in 1866, b^ M. Poitevin, 86. 

Chambay, M., on photographs m natural colours, 
72. 

CherrtU, Mr, Nelson JSL, on gelatine combinations 
with the iron developer, 179. 

, on collodion and the new organioo-ixon de- 
veloper, 194. 

, on the new organioo-iron developer, 232. 

^,d., 234, 236, 236. 

China and glass, bumt-in photographs in, 173. 

City of London Exhibition. 260. 

Clark, Mr. R. D., on the wide-angel lenses recently 
introduced by Mr. Dallmeyer and Mr. Ross, with 
illustrations, 239. 

Claudet, Mr, A,, on moving photo^phie figures, 
illustrating some phenomena of vuion connected 
with the combination of the stereoscope and the 
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, cross of the legion of honour conferred on, 

160. 

, on stereoscopic phenaldstoacopy, 189* 

f on photography as an art, 243. 
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Claudety Mr. A., 'the Gazette des Beaux Arts' on 

photography, 244 
Club, Amateur Photographic, 15. 
Cole. Mr., d., 206, 210. 
CoUw, Mr., d., 71, 218, 237. 
CoUoduh-hrofnide of silver, use of, in preparation of 

tannin plates, 1/6. 

and collodio-chloride of silver, 180. 

CoUodio-ehloride of silver, preparation and use of^ 4. 
— on opal glass, 00. 

Collodion and the new organioo-iron developer, 194. 
printing-process applicable to vitreous sur- 

fiices, 10. 
Colours, natural photographs in, 72. 

. various, photognphs in, 80. 

Comoination Printing, legitimacy of, 163, 
Compliment to photographv, 27^. 
Cooper, Mr, H.^Jun., on the Wothlytype process, 2. 
, on a modification of the new organico-iron 

developer, 162. 
, on an improved formula for solution to make 

the organico-iron developer, 186. 
, on improvement in photographic processes 

and the organico-iron developer, 211. 

, on the organico-iron developers, 231. 

, d, 8, 9, 43, 71, 163, 164, 183, 206, 215, 235, 

236. 
Copying, photographic, without silver, 60. 
Correspondence, 24, 52, 76, 100, 120, 140, 160, 

180, 200, 222. 
Crofton, Mr. J. C, on carbon printing, 72. 
Crystal cube miniature, the, 173. 
Cjnuiide, dangers of, 200. 

Diwuerreotype pictuiee, 1841, collection of, 86. 

D^ Mr., d, 34. 

Dallmejer, Mr. J. H., on a new form of landscape- 
lens mduding a large angle of view, 31, 183. 

BaUmeifer's No. 6 triple lens, 9, 254. 

wide-angle lens. 239. 

Dangers of cyanide, 200. 

Davies, Mr., d, 206. 

Davis, Mr. Sebastian, d,, 8, 208, 211, 224, 226, 22a 

Dawson, Mr. G., d., 43, 44, 183, 226, 226, 22a 

Dean Alford on photography, 76. 

Debenham, Mr., d, 235, M 

Dense negatives, on the preparation of the iron de« 
veloper so as to produce, 183, 229. 

Deoe^per, ferro-gelatine, notes on the, 214. 

, new orgamco-iron, 162, 186, 194, 211, 232. 

Developers, the organico-iron, 231. 

Developing-solutions, temperature of, 36. 

Diamond, Dr., d, 203, 225, 22a 

Discovery of the action of light on gelatine, 219. 

Discussion on the editing of 'The Photosraphic 
Journal,' 7a ^ 

Doublets, on, with reference to marginal distortion, 
64. 

Dry-plate photography, Major Russell on, 65, 96. 

Dry plates, on the preparation of, in daylight, 157. 

Dubfin awards, the, 199. 

Dublin Exhibition— Photographic DepaHment, 93, 
101, 123. 

, report of the jury, 164. 

, list of awards, 168. 

Dunmore, Mr., on a method of constructing a 
cheap and effectual washing-apparatus for prints, 



Dunmore, Mr., d,, 262. 
Durham, Mr., d., 224, 267. 

Ebumeum process, 73. 

Editing of ' The Photographic Journal,' discussion 
on the, 78. 
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Eel-pie and a photograph, 119. 

Enamelled surfaces, new collodion printing-process 
applicable to, 10. 
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scenery, 183. 
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positives, how to print, without the sun's di- 
rect rays, 71. 

Etching, photographic, 21. 

Exeter Graphic Society, the, 248, 267. 
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115. 

, national portrait, 119. 
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, relation of photographv to, I77. 
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Gelatine combinations with the iron developer. 
179. 

, discovery of the action of light on, 219. 

Glaisher, Mr. X, on some correspondence respecting 
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Greenwood. Mr., d,, 226. 
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manipulating box-tent, 110. 
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f on the preparation of the iron developer so 
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, d,, 82, 83, 205, 206, 210, 226, 227, 236, 257 
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the Photographic Society, 115. 
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International exhioition of Portugal, 272. 
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, on the behaviour of, when exposed to light, 

266. 

, sensitiveness of, new investigations regard- 
ing, 132. 

Iron developer, gelatine combinations with the, 179. 

, preparation of, 183. 

, a word for sugar in the, 261. 
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, d,, 225, 226, 235, 236. 
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Leahy's, Mr., invention of alkaline development, 

Lens, Dallmeyer's No. 6 triple, 9, 264. 
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Lenses, on, with reference to marginal distortion, 
64. 
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Light from combustion of nitric oxide and sulphide 
of carbon, 12. 

, discovery of the action of, on gelatine, 219. 

Lighting the sitter, about, 103. 
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ings, 2, 16, 55, 78, 182, 202, 229. 

, annual soiree, 53. 
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, success of the exhibition of, 101. 

, Major Russell and. 111, 134. 
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222. 

, special meeting, 224. 
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M'Douj^, Mr. A., on a mode of measuring the 
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127. 
Mackay, Mr., d, 215. 

Mackinlay, Mr. T. G., obituary notice of, 102. 
M'Lachlan, A, 257. 
Magnesium, price of, 52, 
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, recent applications of, 146. 

Magnetic phenomena, self-registration of, 87* 

Management of a subject on the, 137. 
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Marginal distortion, 64. 
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Modification, a, of the new organico-iron developer, 
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Modified Fothergill process^ 195. 
Moens, Mr., captured by brigands, 99* 
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, d,, 34. 
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Natural colouis, photographs in, 72. 

Negatioeij a new method of copying, 85. 
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— ^, dense, on the preparation of the iron deve- 
loper 80 as to prod!uce, 183, 229. 

New collodion printing-process applicable to tI- 
treous surfaces, 10. 

method of photo-relievo printing, 160. 

'— method of printing, 1, 4. 

organico-iron developer, 162, 186, 194, 211, 

282. 

News from the pyramids, 98. 

Nicol, Mr. J., on the prroaration of dry plates in 
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North-eastern London Exhibition, report of the 
jurors of the photographic department, 148. 

JSorth-^astern London, exhibtHon of arts and manu- 
factures for, 76, 121, 148. 
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meeting, 41. 

f report of the committee. 41. 

.ordinary meetings, 45, 68, 87, 162, 188, 211, 

237, 260. 
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ing without silver, 50. 

Obituary, 102. 
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Opal glass prmting-frame, 2|S. 

, prints on, by Mr, Simpson's process, 88. 

Opalotype^ on the, 98. 

Oraameo-uron deieloper, the new, 162, 186, 194, 
211, 232. 

<*-^i solution to make the, 186. 
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Ongin c^ carbon printing, 96. 
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Oxqne, action of, unon insensitive iodide and bro- 
mide of silver, 48. 
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Periskop, Steinheil's patent, 204. 

PetUtty Mr. E.y on photo-binography, 81. 

^,^,82,83. 

Phenakistoscope, the, photography and, 220. 
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Photographer, a, captured by brigands, 99. 
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ghiss room, 12, 207, 268. 

papers, mode of measuring tiie relative sen- 
sitiveness of, 127. 
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local, proposal of establishment of, 256, 2G0. 

— portraits, useful, 23. 

— printing-plates, preparation of, 20. 

reproductions of Tumer^s 'England and 

Wales,' 20. 
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65, 78, 182, 202, 229. 
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f success of the exhibition of, 101. 

J Major Russell and. 111, 134. 

, exhibition of, 115. 
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222. 

, special meeting, 224. 
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in natural colours, 72. 
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J on vitrified, 118. 
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, dry-plate, Major Russell on, 55, 05. 

ana its quondam friends, 97, 115. 

and the 'Popular Science Review,' 172. 

, apnlications of, to the fine arts, 173. 

without a nitrate-of-silver bath, 175. 

and book-illustration, 200. 

, on, and the phenakurtoscope, 220. 

, popular science and, 243. 

as an art, 243. 

, the ' Ghizette des Beaux Arts" on, 244. 

in the Zoological Gardens, 262. 

, compliment to, 272. 

Photolithography, 21, 

Photo-relievo printing, new method of, 160, 188, 

201,202. 
Photosculpture, 173. 
Poitevin, M., carbon prints produced by, in 1855, 

85. 
< Popular Science Review,' the, photography and, 

172. 
Portrait-galleries, photographic, national and local, 

proposal of establishment of, 255. 
Portraits, useful photographic, 23. 
Portraiture, photo^phic, on^ 248, 267. 
Portugal, international exhibition of, 272. 
Posing-apparatus, Sarony's, 241, 254. 
Potassium^ ferrcx^anide of, behaviour of iodide of 

silver with, when exposed to light. 206. 
Pouncy, Mr. J., on carbon printings, 48. 
Preparation of photographic printmg-plates, 20. 
Price of magnesium, 52. 
Printing, on a new method o^ 1, 4. 

, on carbon, 72. 

, combination, legitimacy o( 163. 
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FrinUtuf fnsoB, opal or traiiBparency, 237, 247. 

plates, preparatioii of, ^. 

process, a newphoto-relief ^ 201, 202. 

Prints, cheap and ef^toal washing-apparatus for, 
. 265. 

Prize Committee, report of, 84 
Prizes, Photoffxaphic Society of Scotland, 35. 
ProoeMf the eburneum, 73. 

, modified Fothergill, 195. 

> new photo-relief printing, 202. 

Processes, wet and dry. 175. 
Pyramids, news from the, d8. 

Redaction of over-printed prints, 3. 

Reissig, Dr. W., on the behaviour of iodide of 
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contact with an aqueous solution of nitrate of 
aUver, or with one of ferrocyanide of potassium, 
266. 
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Reproductions of Turner's 'Enffland and Wales,' 20. 

Rest, Sarony's patent, 241, 2&I. 

Reviews of books, &c., 18. 198, 245, 272. 

Itobinson, Mr. H, P., on tne selection of a subject, 
and its management, 137. 

J on the glass room and its contents,'258. 

^,dL, 8, 188, 225, 226. 

Robinson's, Mr., ''Autumn," 98. 

Rodger, Mr. T., on the temperature of the baths 
and developing-solution, 36. 
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lenses, with reference to marginal distortion, 64. 

y letter from, on the history of photographic 

lenses. 83. 

Ross's, Mr., large-angle doublet lens, 9, 45, 96, 183, 
239. 

Royal Scottish Society of Arts, prizes proposed to 
be awarded by, 74. 

JRusseU, MMor C, on diy-plate nhotography, 55, 95. 
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-, and the Photographic Society^ 111, 134. 

. , letter from Mr. Glaisher to, 114. 

, A, 82, 182, 183. 

Kussell's, Major, relation to alkaline development, 
192. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 160. 

Royal portraits, 222. 

Sarony's poong-apparatus and patent rest, 241, 
254 

Say^ce, B. J., on photography without a nitrate-of- 
silver bath — wet and dry negative processes with 
coUodio-bromide of silver, 175. 

Science, photography and popular, 243. 

Scott, Dr., on photographic portraiture, 248, 267. 

Schwarzer, M. A., on a new method of copying 
photographic negatives, 85. 

Scotland, Photographic Society of. ordinary meet- 
ings, 10, 34, 239, 258. 
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, successM session of, 86. 

, death of hon. secretary of, 218. 

y report of the prize committee, 34. 

. -, presentation of prizes, 35. 

, report of the council, 06. 
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Seeley^ Mr. C. A.^ on the opalotype, 96. 
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Self-registration of magnetio and meteorological 
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Smsidtenew, mode of measuring the relative, 127. 
of iodide of silver, new investigations regaid- 
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, d.y 226. 
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of, 180. 

f copying photographs without, 50. 

, iooide o^ on the behaviour of, when exposed 

to li^ht, 266. 

, mtrate of, in contact with iodide of silver, 266. 

Simpwoy Mr. O. Wharton, on a new method of 
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, letters from, 85, 94. 
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Spottiswoode, Mr., d.^ 83. 

Springham, Mr., exhibited an improved camera- 
a^de, 68. 

' Standaid,' the, on photographv, 22. 

Steinheil's patent periskop, 20^ 241. 

Stereoscope, combination of, with the phenaldsto- 
scope, 143. 

Stereoscopic phenaldstoscopy, on, 171, 189. 

Subject, on the selection and management of a, 
137. 
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land, 8a 
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ing the, 51. 
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similar, 206. 
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Thomas, Mr., dL, 228. 

Thompson's, Mr. Stephen, views of Alpine scenery, 

183. 
Triplets, on, with reference to marginal distortion, 

ea 

Tutmy, Mr, J, G., on & new collodion printing- 
piocees, applicable to vitreous, enamelled, and 
other surfaces, 10. 

— ^,d:,34. 

2WiW« 'England and Wales,' photographic re- 
productions of, 20. 

pictures, copies of, the 'Illustrated London 

News' on, 119. 

Useful photographic portraits, 28. 

Vitreous surfisices, new collodion printing-process 

ajfplicable to, 10. 
Vitnned photographs, on, 118. 
Vogel, Dr. Hermannj photographs of Berlin Exhi- < 

^ition received from, 86. | 
, new photographic chemical investigations 

regarding the Bensitiveness of iodide of silver, I 

132. 



Wall, Mr. A. H., letter on ''Photography and ite 
(Quondam Friends," 116. 

Warwick Castle, photograph of, 64. 

Washing-apparatus, on a cneap and effectual, 2C5. 

Wet and arv negative processes with coUodio- 
bromide of silver, 176. 

White, Mr. W., on recent applications of magne- 
sium, 146. 

Williams, Mr., d,, 8, 9. 

Willi^me, M., inventor of photoeculpture, 173. 

W^illis, Mr. W., on the aniline process, 26. 

Wissen, Mr., rf., 83. 

Wothly's, Herr, formula for negatives, 176. 

Wothlytype process, on the, 2, 38. 

Woodbury's, Mr. W., new method of photo-relicvo 
nrinting, 160, 188, 201, 202. 

Woodbury, Mr. W., d,, 203, 206, 20a 

Woodbury's, Mr., and Swan's, Mr., carbon pnn 
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